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PBEFACE. 


Db  Ibe  milttjr  aai  tmpoitance  c€  the  ttady  tiT  Oeographjr.  It  wmHA  b«     J^ 
Dcedless  to  expatiate ;  ev^  person's  experience  must  show  that  some  as- 
quaintance  with  It  is  Indispensable  In  the  oriinarj  business  a&d  iiitar-    f  , 
course  <rf  life.    It  enables  the  navigator,  the  merchant,  and  the  mlHt&Ty 
commander,  to  carry  on  thrar  respective  operati<»i9 ;  and  embraoes  a  vast    K- 
variety  of  those  objects  which  are  most  interesting  in  themaelvea,  and     '^ 
with  wldch  it  concerns  men  most  to  be  acquainted.    It  is  evident,  that  at 
a  very  early  period  of  sodety,  the  necessity  of  cultivating  tlds  sdence, 
must  Id  a  meaanre  have  attracted  the  attention  of  mankind :  their  curi- 
o«ty  to  luov  sometUng  of  the  coimtiy  they  Ifdiabited,  and  the  necessity 
of  marking,  in  some  manner,  the  boundaries  of  their  property,  would 
unite  in  fbrimng  the  outlines,  and  directing  their  attention  to  tlie  subject. 

In  modem  times,  and  espedally  at  the  present  period)  the  general  inter- 
course of  knowledge  amongst  all  classes,  the  intimate  commerciat  and 
political  relations  existing  between  civilized  communities,  and  the  univer- 
sal desire  of  all  enquiring  minds  to  ttecome  acquainted  with  distant  coun-  , 
tries,  and  with  the  Inhabitants,  condition,  and  productions  of  regions  differ- 
ing from  our  own,  unite  in  rendering  geographical  knowledge  interesting 
let  the  majority,  and  tn  many  imfispensable  in  qualifying  them  for  the  pur- 
suits of  commerce  and  industry,  and  for  much  of  the  current  and  daily 
avocations  of  life. 

The  object  of  the  following  Accompaniment  is  not  to  give  extended  geo- 
graphical details,  but  ratlier  general  results,  so  that  it  may  present  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Map,  a  distinct  view  of  the  principal  geographical  fea- 
tures of  the  world,  and  serve,  generally,  as  a  work  of  reference.  In  its 
compilation,  the  principal  of  the  numerous  works  which  have  issued  from 
the  press  within  the  last  few  years  on  geography,  travels,  statistics,  &c., 
have  been  eonsutted,  and  in  all  cases  the  most  recent  published  details  in 
the  latter  branch  of  science  are  given :  of  the  works  most  freely  resorted 
to,  the  principal  are,  Murray's  Encyclopffidia  of  Geography,  Malte-Brun'a 
and  Goodrich's  Universal  Geography,  Flint's  Geography  of  the  Western 
States  and  Territories,  Encyclopicdia  Americana,  Darby  and  Dwighfs 
United  States  Gazetteer,  Origin  and  History  of  Missions,  Missionary 
Gazetteer,  Ellis's  Polynesian  Researches,  Transactions  of  the  Geographi- 
cal Society  of  London,  ic  The  extent  of  the  Accompaniment  being 
necessarily  limited,  a  comprehensive  and  minute  detail,  either  in  the  de- 
scription of  countries,  or  in  the  statement  of  fecta,  is  not  to  be  expected ; 
yet,  notwithstanding,  it  is  believed  that  the  leading  features  in  the  general 
account  given  of  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  earth  and  their  respec- 
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tive  subdiviflioiiB,  will  be  found  sufficiently  clear  and  distinct  as  to  give 
those  Who  may  consult  it,  a  general  idea  of  the  present  geograj^y  of  the 
world,  as  accurate  as  can  probably  be  gleaned  from  any  equal  number  of 
pages  extant  on  the  same  subject. 

In  treating  of  geography,  it  is  usual  to  arrange  and  describe  countries 
according  to  their  real  or  supposed  political  importance ;  a  method  which 
is  rather  calculated  to  confuse  and  bewilder  the  mind  than  otherwise,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  referring  to  the  Map  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner. In  the  following  Accompaniment,  it  is  proposed  to  adopt  a  purely 
geographioal  arrangement,  commencing  with  North  America,  which  lies 
at  the  nortb-west  comer  of  the  map,  and  passing  thence  to  the  other 
grand  divtalMlii  of  the  globe,  taking  up  in  succession  South  America,  Eur 
fope,  Africa,  Asia,  and  finally,  the  fifth  grand  division,  or  Oceanica.  In 
this  way,  it  is  believed,  a  clear  and  distinct  representation  of  the  various 
portions  of  the  earth,  will  probably  be  more  vividly  impressed  on  the 
mind,  than  by  any  other  method. 

The  basis  of  the  Map  is  Purdy^s  large  Chart  of  the  World,  improved  to 
1836 ;  a  work  held  in  high  estimation  by  men  of  science,  and  navigators 
generally,  for  the  complete  and  accurate  representation  of  the  coasts, 
islands,  tracks  of  distinguished  circuijiAavigators,  &^,  The  interior  parts 
of  some  of  the  countries  represented  on  the  chart  were,  however,  found  not 
to  be  so  full  and  complete  as  could  De  desired :  iqpecial  attention  has  been 
paid  to  supidying  all  deficiencies  in  this  respect  Many  portions  of  the 
original  work  have  been  replaced  by  new  compilations,  extracted  in  all 
instances  from  the  most  recent  authorities ;  this  is  the  case  particularly  in 
North  America,  Africa,  Australasia,  and  Poljmesia.  All  the  topographical 
details  are  exhibited  as  much  in  accordance  with  the  present  improved 
state  of  geographical  knowledge  as  possible.  The  latest  discoveries  will 
be  found  exhibited  as  distinctly  as  the  scale  of  the  map  will  admit  Nume- 
rous items  of  information,  and  many  islands,  the  majority  of  which  were 
discovered  by  American  navigators,  are  now  inserted  for  the  first  time 
in  a  general  map  of  the  world.  The  Consulting  Index,  comprising  near 
thirteen  thousand  items,  will,  with  the  plan  adopted  for  its  use,  be  found 
to  give  great  fiunlity  in  searching  for  the  position  of  the  various  countries, 
dties,  towns,  islands,  Jbc,  represented  on  the  Map. 

PboiADKPHIA,  Biay  20, 1837. 
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EXPLANATIONS  TO  THE  CONSULTING  INDEX. 


To  aBoertain  the  poritian  on  the  Map  of  anj  place  mentioned  in  the  Index,  obseire  the 
letters  annexed  to  it  in  the  fourth  colmnn ;  then  find  the  corresponding  letters  on  the  top 
or  bottom  and  sides  of  the  Map;  fitun  these  letters  pass  the  eye  aloag  the  ranges  doe 
north  or  south,  and  east  or  west,  until  thej  intersect :  in  the  square  in  which  thej  meet, 
the  place  sought  fix  will  be  found. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  every  page  of  the  Index  contains  two  ranges  of  four  columns 
each ;  the  first  of  these  shows  the  names  of  Places,  the  second  the  class  to  which  they 
respectively  belong,  as  Cities,  Towns,  Slc  ;  the  third  column  points  out  the  Country  in 
which  places  are  situated ;  and  the  fourth,  the  reference  letters  that  correspond  with  those 
on  the  top  and  bottom  and  sides  of  the  Map,  and  by  means  of  which  the  position  of  cities 
and  towns  may  be  found.  For  example,  Aaik,  the  first  name  in  the  Index,  is  an  Island 
in  North  America,  the  Reference  letters  attached  to  which  are  A  b;  on  examining  the 
Map,  A  win  be  fimnd  near  the  left  comer  at  the  top,  and  b,  the  second  letter,  in  the  left 
hand  border  in  proceeding  downward  fiom  the  top  of  the  Map ;  by  the  plan  mentioned 
above  the  square  containing  Aaik  will  be  found.  The  second  name  in  the  Index,  is  Aal- 
borg,  a  town  in  I>snmark,  letters  M  c ;  this  will  be  fimnd,  aeeording  to  the  rule  stated, 
near  the  the  middle  of  the  Map,  and  about  one-third  of  the  breadth  firom  the  top ;  and  by 
the  same  simple  means  every  place  mentioned  in  the  Consulting  Index  may  be  leadily 
ascertained. 

The  figures  attached  to  a  ftw  of  the  names  in  the  first  column  of  the  Index,  signify 
that  those  pkces  are  represented  on  the  Map  by  the  figures  attached  to  them ;  this  occurs 
only  in  the  cases  of  the  governments  of  European  Russia,  a  fisw  of  the  minor  German 
States,  and  in  two  or  three  inrovinces  in  Bolivia. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD 


AMERICA. 

Amkeioa  is  a  vast  continent  comprising  one  of  the  gnud  diyiaiani  of  the  globe ; 
it  contaios  an  ejttent  of  territory  nearly  equal  to  half  of  the  other  three  oooti- 
nental  divisions,  constituting  about  three-tenths  of  the  dry  land  on  the  surftce  of 
the  earth ;  it  is  washed  on  both  sides  by  vast  oceans,  on  the  east  bv  the  AUantic, 
and  OQ  the  west  by  the  Pacific.  It  ranges  from  north  to  south  thnrngdi  135 
j  degrees  of  latitude,  and  in  its  widest  part  113  degrees  d"  kngitode,  being  in 
length  about  9000  miles,  and  in  average  breadth  about  3000 ;  the  extent  of  sur- 
ftce has  been  variously  estimated  at  from  17,303,000  to  14,022,000  sqoare  miles, 
but  in  every  estimate  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  northern 
limits,  and  our  still  imperfect  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  coasts. 

America  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  tropical  and  temperate  climates,  with 
part  of  the  arctic  on  both  sides  of  the  equator.  The  whole  of  the  continent  north 
of  latitude  55°  may  be  considered  as  a  frozen  regi<ML  In  Greenland  and  around 
Hudaon*s  Bay,  mercury  freezes  in  winter,  and  ice  and  snow  accumulate  on  the 
land  and  water  and  covcra  a  great  part  of  the  country  throughout  the  year.  The 
winter  begins  in  August  and  continues  for  nine  monthsi  In  summer  the  heat  is 
as  great  as  in  New  England ;  it  continues  however  for  too  short  a  period  to  bring 
^rain  to  maturity,  and  cultivation  is  very  little  practised.  Vegetation  is  too 
icanty  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  any  considerable  part  of  their  food,  they 
therefore  live  chiefly  on  seals  and  other  productions  of  the  sea. 

Between  55°  and  44°  north  the  climate  of  North  America  is  still  severe.    In 
winter  the  cold  is  intense,  and  the  snow,  which  begins  to  foil  in  November,  remains 
till  May.     The  summer  advances  with  such  rapidity  that  the  season  of  spring  is 
hardly  known.     In  June  the  fields  and  forests  are  covered  with  luxuriant  verdure ; 
,  grain  is  abundant  and  in  some  portions  is  cultivated  with  success.     The  temper- 
ate portions  of  North  America  may  be  considered  as  extending  from  46^  to  37° 
'.  north  latitude.     These  regions  are  prolific  in  grass,  the  various  descriptions  of 
grain,  and  a  variety  of  fruits  are  produced  in  great  abundance.     From  37°  north 
j  to  the  latitude  of  40  degrees  south  the  climate  is  hot,  and  the  products  constitute 
;  some  of  the  most  valuable  articles  of  commerce,  being  chiefly  tobacco,  cotton, 
rice,  indigo,  coflee,  sugar,  and  the  various  tropical  fruits.     Beyond  latitude  40° 
I  south  the  climate  again  becomes  cold,  and  at  Tierra  del  Fucgo  it  is  severe ;  at  the 
South  Shetland  Islands,  in  latitude  63°  and  64°  south,  the  climate  is  that  of 
I  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen ;  islands  nf  ice  are  tossing  through  the  seas,  and  the 
j  land  is  peopled  only  by  those  animal  forms  peculiar  to  the  Antarctic  Circle.    Na- 
'  ture  in  this  continent  assumes  an  aspect  of  peculiar  magnificence,  for  whether  wa 
:  consider  its  mountains,  its  rivers,  its  lakes,  its  forests,  or  its  plains,  America 
I  appeare  to  be  distinguished  in  all  those  leading  features  by  a  grandeur  not  to  be 
.  found  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe.     This  continent  contains  a  great  variety  of 
wild  animals,  and  since  its  discovery  the  species  usually  domesticated  in  Europe 
have  been  introduced  and  are  now  found  in  great  abundance.    The  birds  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  are  said  to  be  more  beautiful  in  their  plumage  than 
those  uf  the  old  continent,  but  in  their  notes  less  melodious. 
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The  vegetable  kingdom  is  in  the  hiffhest  degree  rich  and  varied,  many  of  the 
trees  are  amongst  the  most  omamenUd  and  useful,  the  fruits  are  rich  and  in  great 
profusion,  the  j^ants  and  flowering  shrubs  exceedingly  diversified  and  beaatiftiU 
and  almost  all  the  various  species  of  grain  necessary  to  sustain  life  are  cultivated 
and  aflTord  abundant  crops.  In  mineral  treasures  America  surpasses  all  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe. 

South  America  and  Mexico  abound  particularly  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
such  ample  supplies  have  been  carried  to  European  markets  that  their  value  hai 
been  greatly  diminished  since  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines ;  all  the  more 
common  metals,  minerals,  and  precious  stones,  are  found  in  great  profusion,  and 
manv  of  them  furnish  the  materials  for  extensive  and  important  manu&cturet. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  continent  have  been  estimated  by  various  writers  at 
from  20  millions  to  50  millions,  but  are  probably  about  44  millions;  of  this  num- 
ber about  18  millions  are  supposed  to  be  whites,  10  millions  of  the  aborigiml 
nLCBf  8  millions  of  negroes,  and  8  millions  of  the  mixed  race,  as  mulattoea,  nun- 
boes,  6lc»  The  whites  are  chiefly  English  in  the  north,  and  Spaniards  in  the 
south,  with  some  French,  Portuguese,  German,  Dutch,  Danes,  Swedei,  &c.  The 
negroes  are  Africans,  whom  the  cupidity  of  the  European  races  has  dragged  into 
slavery,  or  descendants  of  the  earlier  victims  of  a  bartiaroas  traffic 

The  aboriginal  population  consists  of  two  distinct  races,  the  Esquimaoz,  inhab- 
iting the  maritime  districts  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  copper-coloured  Indians, 
who  are  spread  over  all  the  rest  of  the  continent;  their  origm  has  been  a  subject 
of  much  mvestigation,  but  the  total  absence  of  historical  records  among  the 
Indians  themselves,  renders  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  satis&ctory  result  It  has 
been  discovered  that  there  are  remarkable  resemblances  between  some  of  the 
languages  of  Asia  and  those  of  the  Indians,  and  hence  it  becomes  nearly  certain 
that  they  came  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  but  at  what  period  they  emigrated  it 
is  impossible  to  determine.  It  is  evident  that  they  are  a  distinct  people,  beuig 
essentially  difTerent  in  several  respects  from  any  of  the  existing  races  on  the 
eastern  continent 

The  natives  in  some  parts,  particularly  Mexico  and  Peru,  were  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  civilization.  Those  inhabiting  Mexico  were  denominated  Aztecs;  their 
government  was  a  sort  of  feudal  monarchy,  in  which  the  nobles  and  priests  mono- 
polized the  power,  the  mass  of  the  people  being  mere  serfs  attached  to  the  soil. 
The  Aztecs  had  neither  tame  animals,  money,  nor  artificial  roads ;  but  they  were 
acquainted  with  the  arts  of  weaving  cloth,  hewing  stone,  carving  in  wood,  and  of 
modelling  in  soft  substances.  Their  method  of  picture  writing,  though  rude,  com- 
pared with  the  alphabets  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  was  superior  to  any 
thing  else  found  in  the  ^ew,  and  enabled  them  to  transmit  intelligence  and  to  re- 
cord events  with  sufficient  distinctness.  Their  calendar  was  more  accurate  than 
that  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  evinced  a  degree  of  scientific  skill  that  has 
created  suspicions  of  a  foreign  origin. 

The  government  of  the  Peruvians,  or  Quichuas,  was  a  theocracy  of  the  most 
despotic  character ;  the  sacred  Incas,  descendants  of  the  sun,  were  at  once  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  sovereigns,  and  the  people,  or  children  of  the  earth,  were  kept 
in  a  state  c^  complete  servitude,  living  according  to  minute  regulations  which  re- 
duced them  to  mere  machines,  labouring  in  common,  and  holding  no  property. 
The  Quichuas  employed  the  lama  as  a  beast  of  burden;  constructed  roads  of  great 
extent  and  solidity ;  built  suspensbn-bridges  of  a  most  ingenious  kind ;  fcnned 
chisels  of  a  hard  alloy  of  copper  and  tin ;  understood  the  art  of  moving  large 
masses,  and  excelled  the  Aztecs  in  the  perfection  of  their  masonry,  but  were  in- 
ferior to  the  latter  in  their  mode  of  computing  time  and  in  their  method  of  record- 
ing events. 

The  political  state  of  America  presents  some  striking  features  and  contrasts. 
The  native  tribes  who  still  survive,  are  partly  held  in  subjection  by  European 
Americans ;  but  the  greater  number  wander  over  their  extensive  wil^  either  in 
rude  independence,  or  ruled  despotically  by  their  chiefs  and  caciques.  The  Eu- 
ropean colonists,  who  form  now  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  important  part  of 
the  population,  were  long  held  in  subjection  to  the  mother  countries,  the  chief  of 
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which  were  Spain  and  Great  Britain ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  have  now  cs- 
tablLbhed  their  independence,  and  have  generally  adopted  the  republican  ibmi  of 
government 

Another  political  element  is  formed  by  the  negroes,  who  are  mostly  in  a  state 
:  of  slavery ;  a  numerous  body  of  them,  however,  in  one  of  the  finest  West  Indian 
i  Islands,  have  emancipated  themselves  and  become  a  free  people ;  while  Groat 
I  Britain  haa  recently  bestowed  restricted  liberty  on  the  large  numbers  by  whom 
I  her  islands  are  cultivated.  There  yet  remain  about  5  millions  of  black  slaves  in 
Brazil  and  the  United  States,  besides  a  considerable  number  in  the  other  European 
eoloniei. 

Many  of  the  indigenous  tribes  have  become,  at  least  in  name  and  outward 
fttnu,  converted  to  Christianity ;  but  a  great  number  still  cherish  the  crude  no- 
tions and  rode  ceremonials  of  their  native  faith.  The  European  Americans  have 
eommonly  retained  the  religious  creed  of  their  mother  country,  so  that,  while  in 
the  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  colonics,  the  Roman  Catholic  is  the  prevail- 
ing system,  those  countries  that  have  been  settled  by  English  colonists  are  chiefly 
of  the  Protestant  persuasions.  The  negroes  have  generally  been  instructed  in 
the  elements  of  Christianity.  The  whole  number  of  Roman  Catholics  may  be 
estimated  at  about  25^  millions,  of  Protestants  15  millions,  and  of  unconverted 
Indians  1^  millions :  on  this  estimate,  however,  the  negroes  are  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  denomination  embraced  by  their  masters. 

No  part  of  the  world  presents  so  great  a  number  of  languages  spoken  by  so 
few  individuals,  as  the  American  continent.  It  is  estimated  that  more  than  438 
languages,  and  2000  dialects,  are  here  spoken  by  about  10  millions  of  indigenous  I 

!  natives,  and  consequently,  about  one  half  of  the  known  tongues  in  the  world  are 
spoken  by  about  one  eighth  of  the  population.  An  analogy  of  structure,  however, 
£0  remarkable,  has  been  found  to  pervade  all  the  American  languages  as  far  ais 
thoy  are  yet  known,  that  tliey  have  been  designated  polysynthctic,  a  term  descrip- 
tive of  their  remarkable  powers  of  composition.  No  class  of  languages  equals) 
the  American  in  its  astonishing  capacity  for  expressing  several  ideas  and  modifi- 
cations of  ideas,  in  onn  word ;  and  idioms  of  naked  savages  are  not  less  refrular 
and  complicated  in  structure  than  ric!i  in  words.  From  the  country  of  the  Esqui- 
maux to  the  Straits  of  ^In^rcllan,  mother  tonguc-s,  in  their  roots  have,  if  the  rx- 

,  presston  may  be  allowed,  the  same  physioirnomy.  It  is  in  consequence  of  tlii? 
similarity  of  structure,  that  the  Indians  of  tlic  missions  could  learn  the  tongue  of 

\  a  different  tribe  mucli  more  easily  than  the  Spanish,  and  the  monks  had  once 

j  adopted  the  practice  of  communicating  with  a  great  number  of  hordes  through  the 
medium  of  one  of  the  native  languages. 


NORTH  AiMERICA. 

North  America  comprises  that  portion  of  the  New  World  extending  from  8° 
■  to  70°  north  latitude,  and  from  55°  to  168°  west  longitude.  The  area  of  this  vast 
region  is  about  7/200,(KX)  square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  islands  lyincr  west  and 
north-west  of  Baffin's  Bay  and  Barrow's  Strait  Presenting  a  brood  front  to  the 
Arctic  Seas,  it  gradually  expands  in  width  to  about  50°  north  latitude,  when  it 
again  contracts  its  dimensions  until  it  terminates  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

Its  winding  outline  presents  a  great  extent  of  sea  coast,  which  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  about  9500  miles  on  the  eastern,  ond  somewhat  more  on  the  western 
side,  exclusive  of  those  on  the  frozen  shores  of  the  northern  border. 

Mountain  ranges,  peculiarly  distincruished  by  their  matrnitude  and  continuity, 
pervade  this  quarter  of  the  world.  Those  of  North  America  consist  of  two  erreat 
chains,  the  eastern  and  western ;  the  latter,  or  Rocky  Mountain  range,  known 
also  as  the  Chipewayan.  Passing  through  Guatemala  from  the  Isthmus  of  Dnricn, 
it  spreads  out,  in  Mexico,  into  extensive  table-lands,  crowned  by  lotly  volcanic 
peaks:  runnin?  thence  through  the  western  recion?  of  the  Tnited  States,  anri  tlie 
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British  poflBessions,  it  finally  sinks  to  a  level  on  the  tbpm  of  the  Polar  Sea,  weet^ 
ward  of  the  Mackenzie  River.  Its  extent  is  probaUy  not  leas  than  5000  miles, 
and  in  its  general  course  it  is  nearly  parallel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  forming  the 
great  diviain|[  ridge,  or  line  of  separation,  between  the  eastern  and  western 
waters,  the  prmcipal  of  which  have  their  origin  in  its  rugged  declivities. 

Tlie  only  other  extensive  range  is  the  AUeghany  or  Appalachian,  which,  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  throws  off  some  irregular 
and  rather  slightly  connected  branches  diverging  into  Canada,  Labrador  and  the 
vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay.  This  consists  princifMJly  of  two  parallel  chains,  the 
Alleghany  and  the  Blue  Ridge.  These,  however,  are  not  so  extensive  in  their 
range,  nor  do  they  attain  the  elevation  of  the  great  western  chain. 

The  rivers  of  America  constitute  perhaps  her  grandest  natural  features,  or  at 
least  those  in  which  she  may  claim  the  most  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  They  are  unequalled,  both  in  their  length  of  course  and 
in  the  vast  masses  which  they  pour  into  the  ocean.  The  principal  of  these  take 
their  rise  in  the  great  western  chain,  from  its  eastern  side,  whence,  being  swelled 
by  numerous  streams,  they  roll,  broad  and  spacious,  across  the  great  interior  plain* 
until  they  approach  the  eastern  range  of  mountains :  thence  they  derive  a  firesh 
and  copious  series  of  tributaries,  till,  bearing,  as  it  were,  the  waters  of  half  a 
continent,  they  reach  the  ocean.  Tims,  the  Missouri  (which,  notwithstanding  the 
error  which  has  given  the  name  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  united  channel,  is  un- 
doubtedly, in  a  physical  view,  the  main  stream)  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, then  flows  eastward  into  the  great  central  valley,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Mississippi,  and  there  receives,  from  the  Alleghany  chain,  the  copious  tribute  of 
the  Ohia  In  its  course  thence  southward,  it  receives  tributaries  both  from  the 
eastern  and  western  range. 

The  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  proper  derive  their  ample  stores  not  from 
any  mountain  chain,  but  from  that  cold  watery  region  of  swainps  and  forests 
which  forms  the  northern  prolongation  of  the  great  central  plain.  The  Mackenzie 
and  Great  Fish  River  which  flows  through  the  north  into  the  Arctic  Sea,  have  a 
long  diversified  course,  but,  from  the  barren  regions  which  they  traverse,  are  of  no 
commereial  value. 

The  Lakes  of  North  America  are  numerous  and  important;  they  are  not,  how- 
ever, mountain  lakes,  nor  formed  by  mountain  streams.  They  originate  in  those 
great  wooded  and  watery  plains  whence  the  Mississippi  and  the  St  Lawrence 
take  their  rise.  The  chain  of  connected  lakes  on  the  upper  course  of  the  latter 
river,  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan  and  Superior,  form  the  largest  bodies  of 
fresh  water  in  the  world.  Communicating  with  the  sea  by  the  broad  channel  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  and  in  a  country  whose  population  is  rapidly  increasing,  they 
are  becoming  of  the  greatest  importance  to  commerce.  Similar  lakes  extend  to 
the  northward  as  far  as  the  Arctic  Sea ;  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  the  Athabasca, 
the  Grreat  Slave,  and  the  Great  Bear  Lake ;  but  these,  unconnected  with  any 
other  sea,  and  firozen  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  cannot  serve  any  commer- 
cial purpose. 

The  Plaiu  of  the  New  World  fomu  almost  as  great  and  remarkable  an  object 
as  its  mountains.  In  North  America,  of  those  more  especially  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, the  first  is  the  plain  along  the  Atlantic,  between  that  ocean  and  tlie  eastern 
range  of  mountains.  To  that  belongs  the  original  territory  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  region  of  natural  forests;  of  mixed,  but  mther  poor  soil,  and  of  but  mode- 
rate fertility.  The  second  is  that  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent,  between 
the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  a  country  with  a  mild  and  humid 
atmosphere,  as  far  north  as  55°,  but  inhospitable  beyond  that  latitude.  The  most 
extensive  is  the  great  central  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  rich  and  well  wooded  on 
the  east  side ;  bare,  but  not  unfertile  in  the  middle ;  dry,  sandy,  and  almost  a 
desert  on  the  west  This  vast  plateau  is  prolonged  without  interruption,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  so  that,  as  has  been  observed,  one 
of  its  borders  is  covered  with  the  palms  and  the  splendid  foliage  of  the  tropics, 
while,  in  the  other,  the  last  buds  of  arctic  vegetation  expire.  The  area  of  this 
great  plain  is  estimated  at  3,240,000  square  miles. 
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It  was  fbnnerly  beliefvod,  on  the  authority  of  Bufibn,  that  the  animals  of  Ame- 
rica were  inferior  in  size  to  those  of  the  eastern  continent  The  researches  of 
modem  naturalists  have  not  only  refuted  this  error,  hut  have  estahlished  the  fact, 
that  where  any  difference  of  size  exists  in  animals  of  the  same  class,  the  superi- 
ority in  most  cases  is  on  the  American  side.  The  animal  kingdom  of  North  Ame- 
rica embraces  a  considerable  variety  of  species,  some  of  which  are  not  found  in ! 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Of  the  Bear  species  those  peculiar  to  North  America  are  the  Grizzly,  Barren 
Ground,  and  Black  Bears.  The  great  Polar,  or  White  Bear,  is  found  also  in  the  • 
Arctic  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  North  America  it  inhabits  the  continent 
as  far  south  as  Labrador  and  Hud8on*s  Bay,  its  principal  residence  is  on  fields  of 
ice,  with  which  it  frequently  floats  a  great  distance  from  land.  These  huge  crea- 
tures feed  mostly  on  animal  substances,  and  as  they  swim  and  dive  well,  they 
hunt  seals  and  other  marine  animals  with  great  success.  The  White  Bear  po&- 
acBses  prodigious  strength,  and  often  attacks  sailors  who  visit  the  Arctic  seas.  It 
is  also  remarkable  for  its  attachment  to  its  young,  and  is  of  a  dirty  or  yellowish 
white  colour.  The  Grizzly  Bear,  the  most  powerful  and  dangerous  animal  of  North 
America,  inhabiting  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is,  when  full  grown, 
reported  to  exceed  600  pounds  in  weight,  and  its  strength  so  great  that  it  has  been 
known  to  drag  to  a  considerable  distance  a  buffalo  weighing  1000  pounds ;  the 
cuhs  of  this  species  can  climb  trees,  but  the  adult  animal  cannot :  the  hunter  may 
thus  escape,  but  the  infuriated  beast  will  sometimes  keep  watch  below,  and  thus 
confine  his  enemy  for  many  hours.  This  is  a  carnivorous  species,  but  will  occa- 
sionally eat  vegetables.  The  Barren  Ground  Bear  receives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  inhabiting  only  that  section  of  the  continent  called  the  Barren 
Lands,  or  grounds  situated  north  of  60^ ;  this  is  a  formidable  animalf  and  is  much 
dreaded  by  the  Indians,  who  are  very  careful  to  avoid  burning  bones  in  their  en- 
campments, or  any  thing  that  might  attract  its  notice.  It  frequents  the  sea  coajBt 
in  autumn  in  considerable  numbers,  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  on  fish.  In  size  it 
is  between  the  Grizzly  and  the  Black  Bear.  The  Block  Beur  of  North  America 
is  different  from  the  European  animal  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  milder  disposi- 
tion, and  lives  more  on  vegetables :  its  favourite  food  is  the  different  kinds  of  ber- 
ries, and  it  will  not,  except  from  necessity,  subsist  on  animal  substances.  The  Cin- 
namon Bear  of  the  traders,  and  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson's  Bay,  is  consi- 
dered only  an  accidental  variety  of  the  Black  Bear. 

Of  the  Deer  kind  there  are  several  species  not  found  in  the  old  continent  The 
Moose  Deer  resembles  the  Elk  of  Europe,  but  is  of  a  different  species ;  it  is  the 
largest  of  the  Deer  kind  found  in  America,  and  periiaps  in  the  world,  being  in 
height  to  tlie  shoulder  full  six  feet,  and  weighs  when  full  grown  from  1000  to 
1200  pounds;  it  is  a  solitary  animal,  and  the  most  shy  and  wary  of  all  the  Deer 
species:  it  was  formerly  found  as  far  south  as  the  Ohio  River,  but  now  occurs' 
most  frequently  in  the  countries  north  of  the  great  lakes  and  in  the  unsettled 
parts  of  Canada,  and  also  occasionally  in  the  northern  sections  of  New  Hampshire, 
Maine,  &.c.  •  The  Wapiti  or  American  Elk  is  second  in  size  only  to  the  Moose,  i 
and  formerly  ranged  over  all  the  middle  parts  of  the  continent :  it  is  now  found 
only  in  the  remote  western  districts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  size  and  appearance  of  the  Elk  are  imposing ; 
his  air  denotes  confidence  of  great  strength,  while  his  towering  horns  exhibit 
weapons  capable  of  doing  much  injury  when  offensively  employed.  The  Elk  is 
shy  and  retiring,  and  has  very  acute  senses;  the  flesh  is  highly  prized  as  food,  and 
the  horns  when  in  a  sofl  state  are  considered  a  delicacy.  The  Indians  make  bows 
of  the  perfect  horn,  which  are  highly  serviceable  from  their  elasticity ;  and  from 
their  skins  they  prepare  various  articles  of  dress,  and  apply  them  also  to  otiier 
purposes.  The  Caribou,  or  American  Reindeer,  is  a  different  species  from  the 
Reindeer  of  the  old  continent ;  it  is  found  in  all  the  high  northern  latitudes  of 
Xorth  America,  and  has  never  been  domesticated  or  used  as  a  beast  of  draught 
by  the  natives,  being  considered  only  as  game ;  there  are  two  species,  the  Wood- 
land and  the  Barren  Ground  Caribou.     The  Virginia  Deer  is  one  of  the  most  ele- 
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gant  of  the  American  animals  of  its  class ;  it  lives  in  large  herds,  and  is  fimnd 
over  a  considerable  portion  of  North  America;  it  is  mid  to  display  CTeat  enmity 
to  the  Rattlesnake,  which  it  contrives  to  crush  by  leaping  with  its  rore-feet  con- 
joined and  dropping  perpendicularly  on  the  serpent,  bounding  away  with  great 
lightness,  and  repeating  this  attack  until  his  enemy  is  destroyed. 

One  species  of  Antelope,  the  prong-homed,  is  peculiar  to  America ;  it  is  a 
graceful  and  fleet  animal,  so  swift  that  it  seems  rather  to  fly  than  leap  fh>m  rock 
to  rock  in  the  rugged  regions  which  it  inhabits ;  they  live  in  small  families,  and 
are  found  in  the  vast  plam  of  the  Missouri  and  Saskatchawan,  in  the  vicinity  €£ 
the  Rocky  Mountains. 

The  American  Bison,  or  Bufl&lo,  once  common  in  the  United  States,  has  gra- 
dually disappeared  before  the  white  population ;  it  now  only  exists  to  the  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  roams  over  the  vast  grassy  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  here  it  is  found  in  immense  herds,  amounting,  it  is  said,  oflentimes 
to  from  5000  to  10,000  head ;  the  flesh  is  tender  and  juicy,  and  the  tongue  and 
hump,  or  wig,  are  in  particular  esteemed  great  delicacie&  The  Musk  Ox  derives 
its  name  from  its  flesh,  when  in  a  lean  state,  smelling  strongly  of  that  substance. 
It  is  truly  an  Arctic  animal,  being  found  only  in  the  barren  lands  beyond  the 
Great  Slave  Lake,  and  as  far  north  as  Melville  Island  in  75^.  In  size  the  Musk 
Ox  scarcely  equals  that  of  the  small  Highland  cattle,  the  carcase  when  cleaned 
not  weighing  more  than  3  cwt ;  it  assembles  in  herds  and  flees  at  the  sight  of 
man ;  it  is  much  hunted  both  by  the  Indians  and  Esquimaux. 

Herds  of  wild  Horses  roam  over  the  great  plains  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  like  those  existing  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  southern 
continent,  are  the  oSBspring  of  the  European  animal,  imported  soon  after  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country.  They  are  found  from  Texas  to  the  plains  of  the  Sa»- 
katchawan,  and  are  of  great  importance  to  the  Nomadic  Tribes,  who  train  them 
not  only  for  transporting  their  tents  and  families  from  place  to  place,  but  also  for 
the  purposes  of  war,  the  chase,  and  of  food ;  the  flesh  of  the  horse  being  thus 
mostly  used  by  the  Spokains  and  several  ^ther  tribes,  and  likewise  at  times  by  the 
residents  of  the  Hudson^s  Bay  Companv  s  poets  on  the  Columbia  River  and  its 
branches.  A  few  individuals  of  the  Wild  Horse  purchased  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Indians,  have  been  found  remarkable  for  their  speei  and 
bottom. 

Of  the  Cat  kind  this  continent  contains  several  species,  all  equally  remarkable, 
like  their  congeners  of  the  old  world,  for  the  beauty  and  diversitv  of  their  colour, 
and  the  treachery  of  their  disposition.  The  cougar,  or  puma,  called  also  the  pan- 
ther, is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  its  class  found  in  North  America ;  it  is 
about  one-third  less  in  size  than  the  lion,  and  of  sufiicient  strength  to  carry  a  man 
up  a  tree ;  thoup^h  now  rare  in  the  more  settled  parts  of  the  continent,  it  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  United  States.  It  preys  upon 
calves,  sheep,  &c.,  but  has  also  been  known  to  attack  man.  The  jaguar,  an  ani- 
mal of  the  cat  kind,  resembling  the  panther,  is  found,  though  rarely,  in  Mexico ; 
also  the  ocelet  and  tiger-cat 

The  Rocky  Mountain  sheep  and  goat  inhabit  the  same  range  of  mountains 
from  which  they  derive  their  name ;  the  latter  is  about  the  size  of  the  domestic 
sheep,  its  fleece  hanging  down  on  both  sides  like  that  of  the  merino  breed,  the 
hair  is  long  and  straight,  coarser  than  that  of  the  sheep,  but  finer  than  that  of  the 
domestic  goat ;  the  £U)cky  Mountain  sheep  is  larger  than  any  domestic  sheep ;  the 
horns  of  the  ram  are  immense,  in  some  of  the  old  ones  so  much  so  as  to  prevent 
the  animal*s  feeding  on  level  ground.  The  hair  is  like  that  of  the  reindeer,  at 
first  short,  fine  and  flexible,  but  as  the  winter  advances  it  becomes  coarse,  dry  and 
brittle,  though  it  feels  soft ;  it  is  then  so  close  as  to  become  erect ;  they  collect  in 
flocks  firom  three  to  thirty,  the  young  rams  and  females  herding  together,  whDe 
the  old  rams  form  separate  flocks. 

The  principal  fur-bearing  animals  of  North  America  are  the  beaver,  musquash, 
or  niuskrat,  pine-marten,  pekan,  or  fisher,  the  Canada  lynx,  raccoon,  and  stoat,  or 
ermine.  These  animals  are  all  diligently  hunted,  both  by  Indians  and  the  inha* 
bitants  of  those  settled  parts  of  the  continent  in  which  any  of  them  are  yet  found : 
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their  skins  make  an  important  item  of  export  to  Europe,  particularly  from  Canada ; 
some  oT  these  animals  are  evidently  decreasing  with  great  rapidity.  The  well 
known  beaver  is  now  almost  exclusively  confined  to  Canada  and  tiie  north-west 
districts  of  America ;  even  here,  however,  their  numbers  are  daily  diminishing. 
In  the  year  1743  the  imports  of  beaver  skins  into  the  ports  of  London  and  Ro- 
chelle  exceeded  150,000 ;  in  1827  the  import,  though  from  four  times  the  extent 
of  fbr  country  known  in  1743,  was  less  than  50,000;  of  the  musquash,  between 
400,000  and  500,000  skins  are  annually  exported  from  Canada,  and  of  the  pine- 
marten  100,000  skins ;  the  latter  are  used  for  trimmings,  and  will  dye  so  well  as 
to  imitate  sables  and  other  expensive  furs,  hence  they  have  always  been  an  im- 
portant article  of  commerce.  The  sea-otter  also  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  fiirs,  principally  to  the  Russians  on  the  north-west  coast. 

The  dog  kind  exhibits  several  varieties  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world ; 
of  these  uie  Newfoundland  dog  is  remarkable  for  its  sagacity,  great  bulk  and 
itrength.  The  Esquimaux  dog,  also  a  large  variety,  is  very  useful  to  the  Esqui- 
maux and  the  traders  in  drawing  their  furs  and  bageagc.  The  North  American 
dog  18  used  in  the  Hudson^s  Bay  countries  both  as  a  heast  of  draught  and  in  the 
chase,  and  also  for  food,  its  flesh  being  esteemed  by  the  Canadian  voyagers,  or 
canoe-men,  superior  to  all  other. 

Foxes  and  wolves  abound  in  most  parts  of  the  central  and  northern  regions  of 
the  continent ;  of  the  former  there  are  the  arctic,  sooty,  cross,  black,  gray,  and 
red  fox,  and  of  the  latter,  the  Mexican,  the  gray,  red,  black,  dusky,  and  barking, 
or  prairie-wolf.  Of  the  opossum,  found  from  Pennsylvania  to  Brazil,  there  are 
several  species,  of  which  the  Virginia,  or  common  opossum,  is  well  known  in  the 
United  States ;  also,  the  skunk,  marmots  of  different  species,  squirrels,  hares,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  smaller  animals. 

The  whale  species  are  numerous  on  the  northern  coasts ;  the  most  useful  and 
remarkable  are  the  common  and  spermaceti  whale,  and  the  narwhale,  or  sca- 
nnicom.  The  common  seal  frequents  the  sea  coasts  perhaps  throughout  the 
w(Mrld«  but  b  in  North  America  most  numerous  in  high  northern  latitudes,  and  is 
of  the  greatest  use  to  the  Esquimaux  and  other  inhabitants  of  those  frozen  regions, 
furnishing  them  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life ;  they  are  of  various  kinds,  as  the 
hooded,  harp,  fetid,  ursine,  and  great  seal. 

Most  of  the  Birds  of  North  America,  and  especially  those  of  the  United  States, 
!  are  now  rendered  as  familiar  to  the  European  naturalist  as  those  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  for  they  have  been  more  ably  and  more  fully  illustrated  tlian  those  of  any 
part  of  the  world.     Rapacious  birds  are  here  as  numerous  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
!  earth,  and  of  a  great  many  different  species,  including  eagles,  vultures,  hawks, 
'  falcons,  owls,  &c.     The  wiiite-headcd  or  bald-headed  eagle  is  well  known  as  be- 
j  ing  the  chosen  emblem  of  our  own  republic.     It  is  common  to  both  continents ; 
but,  while  it  seems  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  arctic  regions  of  the  old  world, 
i^  abounds  in  the  milder  regions  of  the  United  States,  in  the  new.    It  is  notorious 
for  its  lawless  habits;  robbing  the  fish-hawk  of  his  hard-won  victim,  and  even 
j  compelling  the  vulture  to  disgorge  its  filthy  prey.     The  vultures  are  the  great 
j  Californian  vulture,  black  vulture,  and  turkey  buzzard.  The  first  seems  to  be  con- 
fined to  California  and  the  adjoining  regions  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains :  they 
j  build  their  nests  in  the  most  secret  parts  of  the  pine  forests :  tliey  measure  from 
]  four  to  four  and  a  half  feet  in  length.    Their  food  is  carrion  or  dead  fish,  and  they 
will  in  no  instance  attack  any  living  animal,  unless  it  be  wounded  and  unable  to 
;  walk.     In  searching  for  their  prey,  they  soar  to  a  great  height ;  and,  on  discover- 
'  ing  a  wounded  deer  or  other  animal,  they  follow  its  track  until  it  sinks  disabled 
to  the  ground.     Although  only  one  bird  may  be  first  in  possession,  it  is  soon  sur- 
rounded by  great  numbers,  who  all  fall  upon  the  carcase,  and  devour  it  to  a  skele- 
ton within  an  hour,  even  though  it  be  a  horse  or  a  stag.     The  black  vulture  and 
turkey  buzzard  are  both  well  known  and  numerous  in  the  southern  States  of  our 
Union,  where,  notwitljstanding  their  filthy  habits,  they  are  protected  by  law  and 
I  common  usage,  being  of  great  utility  in  devouring  putrid  animal  matter  which 
I  would  otherwise  be  highly  offensive  and  injurious.  i 

The  wild  turkey  is  peculiar  to  America :  it  is  a  fine  large  bitd,  c>ll  \st^\axv\. 
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blackish  plumage.  It  breeds  with  the  domestic  one ;  and  when  the  latter  is  reared 
near  the  range  of  the  former,  it  is  sure  to  be  enticed  into  the  woods  by  it  Of 
this  bird,  Dr.  Franklin  observed,  it  would  have  been  a  much  fitter  emblem  of  oar 
country  than  the  white-headed  eagle,  a  lazy,  cowardly,  tyrannical  bird,  living  on 
the  labours  of  others,  and  more  suited  to  represent  an  miperial  despotic  govern- 
ment than  the  republic  of  America. 

Of  the  duck  kmd,  of  which  there  are  many  species,  the  best-known  is  the  can- 
vas-back. It  is  peculiar  to  America,  and  is  more  celebrated  than  any  other  for 
the  excellent  flavour  of  its  flesh :  they  are  found  mostly  in  Chesapeake  Bay  and 
the  neighbouring  rivers.  In  winter,  they  are  occasionally  so  numerous  as  to 
cover  the  water  to  the  extent  of  several  acres :  this  bird  is  an  expert  diver,  and 
lives  on  the  bulbous  root  of  a  water-grass  resembling  garden  celery  in  taste,  to 
which  is  attributed  its  peculiar  flavour :  they  dive  m  from  6  to  8  feet  of  water, 
and  are  firequently  attended  by  the  widgeon,  or  bald-pate  duck,  who  never  dives 
himself,  but  watches  the  rising  of  the  canvas-back,  and,  before  he  has  his  eyes 
well  opened,  snatches  the  delicious  morsel  from  his  mouth  and  makes  off:  on  this 
account,  the  two  species  live  in  continual  contention. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  of  American  birds  is  the  humming-bird,  re- 
markable alike  for  its  diminutive  size  and  the  brilliant  metallic  lustre  of  its  plu- 
mage :  they  are  most  numerous  in  South  America,  but  are  found  in  the  northern 
continent  as  fkr  north  as  45®. 

Vast  flights  of  pigeons  migrate  periodically  to  different  parts  of  the  continent, 
frequently  extending  for  many  miles  on  each  side,  darkening  the  entire  atmo- 
sphere, and  often  requiring  four  or  five  days  to  pass  over  a  particular  place. 

Of  the  birds  of  game,  the  principal  are  the  grouse,  pheasant,  partridge,  &e. 
The  species  of  grouse  are  more  numerous,  and  entirely  distinct  from  those  of  Eu- 
rope. The  Uu^st  and  most  valuable  is  the  Cock  of  the  Plains.  Some  other  of 
the  peculiar  American  birds  are  the  mocking-bird,  blue  jay,  and  whip-poor-wilL 
Parrots  and  parroquets  abound  in  Mexico ;  and  in  the  United  States  there  is  one 
species  of  parrot. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  North  America  swarm  with  a  great  variety  of 
delicious  fish.  The  cod,  so  well  known  in  commerce,  is  found  only  in  the  north- 
em  seas.  Their  great  rendezvous  is  on  the  Bank  of  Newfoundland  and  other 
sand-banks  that  lie  off  the  coasts  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States :  these 
situations  they  prefer  on  account  of  the  number  of  worms  produced  in  those  sandy 
bottoms,  which  tempt  them  to  resort  there  for  food.  Some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  then*  amazing  fecundity,  from  the  fact  that  nearly  ten  millions  of  eggs 
have  been  counted  in  one  fish  of^  a  moderate  size.  The  mackerel  and  alewife 
fisheries,  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  also  give  employment  and  food 
to  great  num£>rs  of  persons.  The  shad  is  taken  in  large  quantities  in  all  the 
rivers  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and  in  the  proper  season  is  highly  esteemed.  The 
salmon  is  also  found  in  the  northern  rivers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  on 
both  sides  of  the  continent,  and  is  especially  plentiful  in  Columbia  River.  The 
white-fish, or  titameg  of  the  traders,  is  caught  m  all  the  great  lakes  from  Canada 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  It  is  a  delicious  article  of  food,  and  as  many  as  900  barrels 
have  been  taken  at  a  singfle  fishery  on  Lake  Superior. 

The  Reptiles  of  America  are  numerous,  and,  like  the  generality  of  this  class  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  majority  are  apparently  useless,  and  some  dangerous. 
In  North  America,  the  alligator  does  not  occur  north  of  the  Carolinas  and  the 
Red  River  of  Louisiana.  In  severe  winters  he  buries  himself  in  the  mud,  and 
lies  in  a  torpid  state.  The  rattlesnakes  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  are 
particularly  formidable  on  account  of  the  deadly  venom  of  their  bite.  There  are 
four  or  five  species  of  this  reptile,  all  of  which  reach  the  length  of  five  or  six 
feet  The  common  species  of  the  United  States  is  extremely  numerous  about  the 
sources  of  the  Columbia  River. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  land  tortoises,  but  they  are  all  of  a  moderate  size. 
Some  curious  salamanders  have  been  recently  discovered,  and  the  celebrated  siren 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  muddy  lakes  of  Georgia  and  Sooth  CuoHna.    This  sin- 
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galar  vepcile  has  loii£  perplexed  naturalists,  some  thinkinB^  it  a  tadpole  or  imper- 
fect frog;  it  is  now,  nowever,  fully  ascertained  to  be  an  adult  animal. 

The  aboriginal  Americans  all  constitute,  at  the  present  day,  by  their  physical 
characters  not  less  than  by  their  languages,  a  race  different  from  those  known 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  and  preserve  throughout  this  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try and  variety  of  climates,  the  same  essential  characteristics.*  They  have  a  cop- 
Eer  colour,  resembling  that  of  rusty  iron  or  cinnanum,  coarse,  straight,  black  hair, 
i^  cheek-bones,  and  sunken  eyes ;  it  has  been  affirmed  that  thev  are  without 

;  bc«rds,  but  it  is  well  ascertained  that  this  is  not  the  case  naturally,  but  that  roost 

•  of  them  take  great  pains  to  pluck  them  out  Almost  all  the  Indians  near  Mexico, 
and  those  on  ue  north-west  coast,  wear  mustachioe.    The  American  Indians  are 

!  generally  erect  and  of  fine  forms,  with  few  instances  of  decrepitude  or  deformity ; 

;  Uiey  have  cleaner  limbs,  not  so  muscular,  and  with  less  tendency  to  corpulence, 
than  the  whites.    As  a  race  they  have  countenances  that  are  generally  unjoyous, 

.  stem  and  ruminating ;  it  is  with  them  either  gloomy  taciturnity  or  bacchanalian 
revel  Their  impossible  fortitude  and  endurance  of^^  suffering,  their  contempt  of 
pain  and  death,  invest  their  character  with  a  kind  of  moral  grandeur.    It  is  to  be 

i  doubted,  however,  whether  some  part  of  his  vaunted  stoicism  be  not  the  result  of 
a  more  than  ordinary  de^ee  of  physical  insensibility.  Like  all  ignorant  people 
anaUe  to  trace  the  relation  between  results  and  causes,  they  are  beyond  all  other 
superstitious.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  an  universal  trait  of  Indian  character.  The 
warrior  who  braves  death  a  thousand  times,  and  in  every  form  in  the  fury  of  battle, 
carries  with  him  to  the  combat  a  little  charmed  bag  of  filthy  and  disgusting  ingre- 
dients, in  which  he  places  no  little  reliance  or  security  against  the  bdls  and 
arrows  that  are  directed  against  him ;  all  savages  in  this  region  are  hospitable : 
even  the  enemy  whom  they  would  have  sought  and  slain  far  from  their  cabins, 
who  presents  himself  fearlessly  there,  claims  and  receives  their  hospitality.  They 
accord  to  the  cabin  hearth  the  honours  and  the  sanctity  of  an  asylum. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  horse  by  Europeans,  many  of  the  Indian  tribes 
have  acquired  an  astonishing  degree  of  skill  in  the  management  of  that  noble  ani- 
mal ;  among  these  are  the  Pawnees,  the  Comanches,  the  Sioux,  the  Apaches, 
Shoshonees,  Enneshoors,  and  other  tribes :  some  of  these  have  also  borrowed  the 
use  of  fire-arms  from  their  European  neighbours,  but  in  general  they  have  rejected 
the  arts  of  peace  and  civilization. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  tribe  among  the  American  Indians  so  degraded  that  it  has 
not  some  notion  of  a  higher  power  than  man,  and  in  general  they  seem  to  have  | 
entertained  the  idea  of  a  Great  Spirit  as  a  master  of  life,  in  short,  a  CJ|:eator,  and ' 
of  an  Evil  Spirit,  holding  divided  empire  with  him  over  nature ;  many  of  them  ; 
have  priests,  prophets,  and  sorcerers,  in  whose  supernatural  powers  they  trust, ' 

,  and  most,  if  not  all,  appear  to  believe  in  a  future  state ;  many  attempts  have  been  i 
made  by  benevolent  persons  to  convert  the  aboriginal  tribes  to  the  christian  reli- 
gion, to  teach  them  the  arts  of  peace  and  civilized  life,  and  to  train  them  to  habits 
of  industry ;  but  so  little  has  been  the  effect  of  those  efforts,  that  many  do  not ! 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  impossible  to  engrafl  the  European  civilization  on  the 
Indian  character.  Some  doubtful  exceptions  to  this  general  failure  of  the  attempts 
to  effect  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  occur  in  the  United  States,  where  some  of 
the  Cherokees  and  other  tribes  hold  property,  cultivate  the  ground,  and  practise 

'  the  useful  arts. 

There  are  some  circumstances  which  invest  the  present  missionary  efforts  with 
stronger  probabilities  of  success  than  any  that  have  preceded  them.     The  number 

'  of  Indians  that  are  half-breeds,  or  mixtures  of  the  blood  of  the  whites,  is  great, 
and  continually  increasing.     These  generally  espouse,  either  from  conviction  or 

,  from  party  feeling,  the  cause  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  It  is  more  univer- 
sally believed  than  it  once  was,  that  Christianity  is  the  religion  of  social  and 
civilized  man.  Instead  of  relying  much  on  the  hope  of  the  conversion  of  adult 
hunting  and  warrior  savages,  the  effort  is  chiefly  directed  towards  the  young. 
Schools,  the  loom,  the  anvil,  and  the  plough,  are  sent  to  them ;  amidst  the  comforU 
stability  and  plenty  of  cultivation,  they  are  to  be  imbued  with  «i  Vjm^  ^ctt  w>Xvw^^ 
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institutions,  arts,  industry,  and  religion ;  at  the  same  time  every  philanthropic  man 
will  wish  theee  efforts  of  benevolence  all  possible  success. 

North  America  is  politically  divided  into  the  Republics  of  the  United  States, 
Texas,  Mexico,  and  Guatemala,  which  occupy  the  central  and  southern  parts  of 
the  continent  The  northern,  the  eastern,  and  central  parts,  contain  the  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  extreme  north-western  section  those  claimed 
by  Russia.  The  following  estimates  of  the  areas  in  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  respective  divisions  at  the  present  time,  is  probably  as  near  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  truth  as  circumstances  will  permit : 

Square  Milei.  Population. 

United  States 2,300,000  15,500,000 

Texas 200,000  50,000 

Mexico 1,450,000 8,000,000 

Guatemala 200,000 2,000,000 

British  Poeseflsions 2,360,000 1,360,000 

Russian  Possessions.. . .      650,000 50,000 


7,160,000  26,960,000 

Of  the  population  the  white  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  amount  to  15}  millions ; 
the  aborigmes,  or  Indians,  to  5}  millions ;  and  5  million^  860  thousand  are  of  ne- 
gro and  mixed  races. 


RUSSIAN  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

That  part  of  North  America  claimed  by  Russia  is  a  territory  of  considerable 
extent,  and  comprises  the  north-western  portion  of  the  continent,  being  that  part 
of  it  adjacent  to  Asia ;  it  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  east  by  the  Brit- 
ish possessions,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  141^  of  longitude,  west  from 
Greenwich ;  south  by  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Oregon  Territory ;  west  by 
Bhoring's  Strait  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  coast  seems  to  be  chiefly  alpine,  in 
some  parts  rising  into  snow-capped  summits,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  moun- 
tain is  St  Elias ;  it  is  probably  a  volcanic  peak,  and  is  elevated  to  the  height  of 
17,850  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  said  to  be  visible  50  leagues  from 
the  coast.  In  this  region  there  are  computed  to  be  1000  white  inhabitants,  who 
are  mostljf  traders ;  the  savages  are  estimated  at  near  50,000 ;  they  barter  the 
furs  obtained  in  hunting  with  the  Russians,  for  fire-arms,  beads,  tobacco,  and  other 
articles.  The  Russians  have  a  number  of  factories,  or  trading  establishments,  on 
various  parts  of  the  coast :  the  principal  of  these  are  at  Sitcha,  or  New  Arch- 
angel, Kodiak,  and  Oonalaska. 

The  Aleontian  Islands  mav  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this  region ;  they 
form  a  long  and  numerous  group,  extending  westward  from  the  Peninsula  of  Ali- 
aska  to  fiuirotschatka.  They  appear  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  lofty  volcanic 
ranges  which  traverse  the  opposite  regions  of  the  two  continents.  These  islands 
are  inhabited  by  a  race  sharing,  in  a  measure,  the  features  and  aspect  of  the  Mon- 
gols and  Esquimaux.  Considered  as  savages,  they  are  mild  in  their  manners  and 
deportment,  and  display  a  considerable  degree  of  industry  and  ingenuity :  they 
dwell  in  large  subterranean  mansions,  or  rather  villages,  partitioned  into  numerous 
apartments,  and  containing  from  60  to  100,  or  even  150  inhabitants.  These  abodes, 
covered  with  turf,  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding  country,  from  which 
they  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 

Sitcha,  or  New  Archangel,  on  one  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  Archipelago 
of  George  III.  may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  territories  of  Russia  on  this 
continent ;  it  is  a  village  of  about  1000  inhabitants,  the  houses  of  which,  includ- 
ing the  fortifications  and  public  buildings,  are  built  of  wood,  and  are  neat  and  well 
kept  The  management  of  the  trade  at  this  and  the  other  ports,  has  been  inju- 
diciously vested  by  the  Russian  government  in  an  exclusive  company,  resident  at 
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Irkootsk.  The  ^j^ra^d  object  of  their  trade  is  to  collect  the  skins  of  the  sea^otter 
and  other  animals*  for  the  market  of  Canton,  where  they  are  in  very  extensive 
demand.  The  annual  value  of  the  furs  drawn  by  Runia  from  her  North  Ameri- 
can poMesoionn  has  been  estimated  at  (000,000. 


BRITISH  POSSESSIONS  IN  NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  North  America  are  all  assemblage  of  vast 
ill-defined  and  straggling  territories,  the  remnant  of  that  mighty  empire  of  which 
the  great  revolution  deprived  her.  Even  in  their  present  dismembered  state,  how- 
ever, their  extent  and  capabilities  might,  and  probably  will,  enable  them  one  day 
to  surpass  some  of  the  greatest  of  the  now  existing  European  monarchies. 

This  country,  taken  in  its  full  extent,  is  bounded  north  by  the  Arctic  Sea,  east 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Boffin's  Bay,  south  by  the  United  States  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  west  by  the  American  possessions  of  Russia.  Its  area  is  equal 
to  about  that  of  the  United  States.  About  one  tenth  part  only  of  this  vast  terri- 
tory is  as  yet  settled  bv  a  civilized  population.  The  actual  occupation  by  white 
settlers  extends  along  the  northern,  and,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  south- 
em,  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  northern  shores  of  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie,  and,  in  part,  the  eastern  coasts  of  Lake  Huron :  it  reaches,  though  only  in 
some  instances,  thirty  or  forty  miles  into  the  interior.  The  Company  which  en- 
joys the  exclusive  Uade  of  Hudson's  Bay,  maintains  several  forts  on  its  western 
shore ;  they  have  also  small  forts  on  the  leading  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  interior, 
called  Houses,  where  they  are  secure  against  me  attack  of  the  Indians  scattered 
over  the  expanse  of  these  desolate  wilds,  and  can  form  a  store  of  the  articles  ne- 
ccwary  for  the  fur  trade.  Beyond  this  occupancy  they  have  not  attempted  to  ex- 
ercise any  jurisdiction,  nor,  as  has  lately  appeared,  could  a  peaceable  colony  fonn 
itself  without  imminent  danger  from  these  rude  tenants  of  the  wild. 

The  climate  is  very  severe,  much  exceeding  what  is  felt  under  the  same  lati- 
tude in  the  old  continent  Lower  Canada  for  six  and  Upper  Canada  for  five 
months  of  the  year  have  a  mean  temperature  below  the  freezing  point,  and  are 
buried  in  perpetual  snow ;  yet  after  that  period  the  sun  breaks  out  with  such  force, 
that  large  crops  of  the  most  valuable  grain  can  be  raised  on  the  great  extent  of 
fertile  land  of  which  the  territory  consists.  Upper  Canada  is  finely  watered,  clad 
with  immense  forests  of  valuable  timber,  and  contains  about  ten  millions  of  acres 
capable  of  culture.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  well  wooded  countries, 
I  but  leas  fertile ;  and  though  the  winters  are  less  severe,  the  heavy  fogs  that  pre- 
vail  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  are  still  more  disagreeable  than  the  frosts  and 
snows  of  Canada. 

The  river  St  Lawrence  is  the  principal  feature  of  this  region,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  river  channels  in  the  world.  It  is  difficult  to  say  where  it  begins.  It  has 
been  held  to  issue  from  Lake  Superior,  a  vast  body  of  water,  fed  by  about-fifly 
streams,  of  which  the  St  Louis  and  Grand  Portage  Rivers  are  the  principal ;  but, 
in  fiict,  the  lakes  are  merely  connected  by  short  canals,  through  which  the  surplus 
waters  of  one  are  poured  into  the  other.  These  canals  bear  the  local  names  of 
St  Clair,  Detroit,  Niagara,  &c.  The  last  is  distinguished  by  its  falls,  the  most 
magnificent  in  the  world.  From  Lake  Ontario  to  Montreal  the  river  is  broken  by 
a  succession  of  rocks,  cataracts,  and  rapids,  which  render  navigation  very  danger- 
ous. It  is  after  passing  Montreal  that  it  rolls  in  full  grandeur  in  a  deep  continu- 
ous channel,  conveying  large  ships  and  rafts  down  to  Quebec.  The  navigation  is 
blocked  up  for  half  the  year  by  the  ice,  which  even  in  spring  encumbers  it  for 
some  weeks  with  floating  fragments. 

The  other  rivers  of  Lower  Canada  are  its  tributaries.  On  the  north  are  the 
Utawas  and  the  Saguenay,  large  navigable  rivers  flowing  through  a  region  little 
known :  the  former  is  supposed  to  have  a  course  of  about  600  miles,  but  its  navi- 
gation is  much  interrupted  by  rapids ;  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  its  great  depth  [ 
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add  width,  and  is  navigable  for  90  miles  to  its  falls ;  for  the  distance  of  aboat  50 
miles  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  long  mountain  lake.  The  St  Manrice  is  also  a 
considerable  stream  from  the  north,  and  the  Montmorency,  which  falls  into  the  St 
Lawrence,  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiflil  cataract,  which  pours  a  large  volume  of 
water  over  a  precipitous  ledge.  On  the  south  are  the  St  Francis;  the  Chau- 
diere,  with  a  fine  cascade  rushing  down  a  precipdce  100  feet  in  height ;  and  the 
Sorelle  or  Richelieu,  the  outlet  <?  Lake  Champlain. 

The  Thames,  flowing  into  Lake  St  Clair,  and  the  Ouse,  are  the  principal  rivers 
of  Upper  Canada.  The  St  John,  which  rises  in  Maine,  is  navigable  80  mfles  by 
sea  vessels,  but  its  course  is  much  broken  by  &lls  and  rapids.  The  Miramichi  is 
the  other  principal  river  of  New  Brunswick 

Lakes,  m  Canada,  are  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
and  the  united  chain  forms  a  vast  inland  sea  of  fresh  water.  The  largest  of  theee, 
and  the  largest  fresh-water  lake  in  the  world,  is  Lake  Superior,  which  is  420 
miles  in  length  by  170  in  breadth ;  having  a  circuit  of  1500  miles,  and  covering 
an  area  of  S5,0d0  square  miles.  It  discharges  its  waters  through  the  river  or 
Strait  of  St  Mary,  50  miles  long,  into  Lake  Huron,  which  likewise  receives  those 
of  Lake  Michigan.  Lake  Huron  is  280  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth,  ex- 
clusive of  the  large  bay  on  the  north-eastern  shore,  called  Georgian  Bay,  which 
is  about  80  miles  in  length  by  50  in  breadth.  An  outlet,  called  the  river  St  Clair, 
expands,  after  a  course  of  40  miles,  into  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  24  miles  in 
length,  and  30  in  breadth,  which  again  contracts,  and  enters  Lake  Erie  nnder  th^ 
name  of  the  river  Detroit,  25  miles  in  length.  Lake  Erie,  the  next  link  in  this 
great  chain,  is  270  miles  in  length,  by  from  25  to  50  in  breadth.  The  river  Nia- 
gara, 36  miles  long,  carries  its  surplus  waters  over  a  perpendicular  precipice  165 
feet  high,  into  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  about  190  miles  in  length,  by  40  in  breadth. 
The  surfkce  of  Lake  Superior  is  about  625  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  its 
medium  depth  900  feet ;  the  descent  to  Lake  Huron  is  by  the  Sanlt  or  Fall  of  St 
Mary  23  fbet  and  by  rapids  and  the  gradual  descent  of  the  river,  21  feet,  giving 
580  feet  for  the  elevation  of  the  surrace  of  Lake  Huron,  whose  depth  is  equal  to 
that  of  Lake  Superior.  Lake  Erie  is  much  shallower,  not  exceeding  a  mean  of 
120  feet,  and  having  its  surface  560  feet  above  high  water,  while  I^ke  Ontario 
has  a  depth  of  500  feet,  and  its  surface  is  330  lower  than  that  of  Lake  Erie.  The 
waters  of  these  lakes  are  clear  and  potable,  and  they  abound  with  fish,  among 
which  are  trout,  weighing  from  75  to  100  pounds,  sturgeon,  white  fish,  pike,  bass, 
&c.  Thejr  arc  navigable  by  large  vessels,  and  a  great  number  of  steamboats  na- 
vigate their  waters.  Lake  Simcoe,  which  is  connected  with  Lake  Huron,  is 
already  disturbed  by  the  plash  of  the  steamboat  Lake  Nepissing  is  a  considerable 
body  of  water,  which  a  rapid  and  broken  stream  unites  with  Lake  Huron.  In  the 
interior,  ore  several  smaller  lakes,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  whose  winding  shores  are  300  miles  in  circumference.  Farther  to  the 
north-west  is  Lake  Winnipeek.  The  name  signifies  muddy,  and  is  descriptive  of 
its  waters.  There  is  a  water  communication  with  Lake  Superior  by  the  rivers 
Winnipeek  and  La  Pluie.  Still  farther  to  the  north-west,  a  number  of  lakes  ex- 
tend nearly  in  a  line,  at  various  distances  from  each  other,  connected  by  a  water 
communication,  except  in  two  or  three  cases,  where  portages  or  carrying-places 
intervene.  This  is  the  principal  navigable  route  to  the  waters  of  the  Arctic  Sea, 
and  is  much  firequented  by  the  fiir  traders  during  the  short  period  of  somraer  in 
these  regions. 

The  principal  divisions  of  British  America  are  New  Britain,  with  the  provinces 
of  Upper  Canada,  Lower  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  CSdward's 
Island,  and  Newfoundland. 

The  constitution  of  government  for  the  provinces  has  been  modelled  on  that  of 
the  mother  country.  Each  province  has  a  governor  and  a  legislative  council  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown,  and  a  house  of  commons  or  representatives  chosen  by  the 
mhabitants,  upon  moderate  Qualifications.  The  government  of  Canada  was  ad- 
ministered by  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the  crown,  until  1791,  when 
the  constitutional  act  divided  the  country  into  two  provinces,  and  established  a 
I  constitutional  govemmeqt  for  each.    In  Lower  Canada,  the  legislative  council  is  11 
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appointed  for  life,  and  consists  of  3-i  members;  imd  the  house  of  assembly,  elected 
for  four  years,  is  composed  of  SS  members.  In  Upper  Canada,  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  is  styled  lieu  tenant-governor:  the  legislative  council  consists  of  17 
members,  and  the  house  of  assembly  of  50.  Bills  passed  by  the  two  houses  be- 
come a  law  when  agreed  to  by  the  governor ;  though,  in  certain  cases,  the  royal ! 
sanction  is  required,  and  in  others  reference  must  be  had  to  the  imperial  parlia-  I 
ment  The  supreme  legislative  authority  is  vested  therefore  in  tlie  king  and  the ' 
two  houses  of  the  British  Parliament,  limited,  however,  by  their  own  acts.  The 
act  31  Geo.  IIL  ch.  13,  declares  tliat  no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  on  the  colonies 
but  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  that  the  proceeds  of  such  taxes  shall  be  ap- 
plied for  the  use  of  the  province,  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  directed  by  any  laws 
made  by  his  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 

IciU  and  the  House  of  Assembly.  This  point  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  Canadas ;  the  colonists  demanding  the  exclusive  control  over 
_  the  money  raised  within  the  provinces.  In  Lower  Canada  trial  by  jury  is  univer- 
sal in  criminal  cases,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  civil  cases  are  tried  in ; 
this  manner.  Law  proceedings  are  in  French  and  English ;  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  have  half  the  jury  English  and  the  other  half  French.  In  Upper  Canada  the 
laws  are  wholly  English,  as  is  also  the  case  in  the  other  provinces.  The  consti- 
tutions of  the  other  provinces  also  resemble  that  of  Upper  Canada. 

The  revenue  of  Lower  Canada  is  about  $800,000 ;  and  of  Upper  Canada 
4500,000.  These  sums  form  tlie  public  resources  of  the  provinces,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  the  current  expenses  of  the  provincial  governments.  Upper  Canada 
has  a  debt  of  between  three  and  four  millions,  contracted  for  public  work,  roads, 
canals,  &c.  The  expenditure  of  the  British  government,  out  of  the  imperial  reve- 
nues, was  for  the  two  provinces,  in  1634,  £263,250 ;  of  which  £5603  was  for 
civil,  and  the  remainder  for  military  purposes ;  and  for  the  other  four  North  Ame- 
rican colonies,  for  the  same  year,  £162,312 ;  of  which  all  but  £20,435  was  for 
naval  and  military  purposes :  their  revenue,  during  the  same  period,  amounted  to 
£186,080. 

The  natural  resources  of  British  America  are  more  ample  than  would  be  infer- 
red from  its  dreary  aspect  and  the  vast  snows  under  which  it  is  buried.  Canada 
has  a  very  fertile  soil,  especially  in  its  upper  colony ;  and  though  it  be  free  from 
snow  only  during  five  months  of  the  year,  the  heat  of  that  period  is  sufficient  to 
ripen  the  most  valuable  kinds  of  grain.  The  vast  uncleared  tracts  are  covered 
with  excellent  timber.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  are  less  fertile,  yet  they 
contam  much  good  land,  and  are  well  timbered.  Newfoundland  has  on  its  shores 
the  nxwt  valuable  cod-fishery  in  the  world.  Even  the  immense  northern  wastes 
are  covered  with  a  profusion  of  animaln,  noted  for  their  rich  and  beautiful  furs, 
which  form  the  foundation  of  an  extensive  and  valuable  trade.  The  commerce 
of  British  America  is  of  vast  importance :  the  fur  trade,  the  originul  object  for 
opening  an  intercourse  with  tliis  part  of  the  world,  was  carried  on  in  the  first 
place,  chiefly  from  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay;  but  it  was  there  injudiciously 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  exclusive  company,  which  greatly  diminished  its  ac- 
tivity. 

Upwards  of  forty  years  ago  some  enterprising  merchants  of  Montreal  established 
the  North-west  Company,  who,  employing  numerous  and  active  agents,  carried 
on  their  business  with  spirit  and  enterprise.  The  eager  rivalry  of  the  two  com- 
panies, operating  in  regions  beyond  the  pale  of  law,  gave  birth  to  many  deeds  of 
fraud  and  violence :  within  these  few  years,  however,  an  union  has  healed  the 
deadly  enmity  between  them,  and,  by  acting  in  concert,  they  have  determined  to 
diminish  the  issue  of  ardent  spirits,  and  even  to  adopt  every  practical  means  for 
the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  Indians.  The  furs  exported  from 
Quebec,  for  1631,  amounted  in  value  to  £211,000. 

The  timber  trade,  the  value  of  which  thirty  years  ago  did  not  exceed  £32,000, 
has  now  surpassed  all  others  in  magnitude.     The  timber  is  obtained  from  the  im- 
mense forests  on  the  shores  of  the  great  interior  lakes.     The  trees  are  cut  down  ! 
during  the  winter  by  American  axemen,  who  are  peculiarly  skilful ;  and  the  busi- 
ness is  attended  with  great  hardship,  both  from  the  work  itself,  and  the  vw^V^-^ 
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mency  of  the  season.  The  trees,  when  felled,  are  put  together  into  immense 
rafts,  which  are  floated  down  the  St  Lawrence  to  Quebec.  The  Canada  mer- 
chants lately  estimated  the  capital  invested  in  this  business  at  £1,250,000.  It  is 
also  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  from  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  even 
from  Cape  Breton.  The  exports  to  all  quarters  amounted,  in  1831,  to  £1,096,000 
sterling :  other  articles,  the  produce  chiefly  of  agriculture,  amounted,  in  the  year 
1831,  to  £056,584. 

The  shipping  employed  between  England  and  her  American  colonies  was,  in 
1829,  inwards  1609,  of  431,124  tons ;  outwards  1652  ships,  of  418,142  tons.  The 
value  of  the  imports  into  Britain,  in  1829,  was  £1,088,622 ;  of  the  exports 
£2,064,126.  To  the  West  Indies  the  colonics  export,  of  their  timber  and  agri- 
cultural staples,  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  receive  in  return  the  well  known 
produce  of  these  Islands ;  and  with  the  United  States  Canada  holds  a  fi^'eat  inter- 
course across  Lake  Champlain,  sending  mostly  salt  and  peltries ;  and  in  return 
taking  chiefly  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries,  clandestinely,  which  the  strict  colo- 
nial rules  would  require  her  to  receive  from  the  mother  coun^. 

The  fishery  is  pursued  upon  these  shores,  to  an  extent  not  surpassed  anywhere* 
else  upon  the  globe.  The  rich  supply  of  cod  in  the  Newfoundland  banks  is 
wholly  unparalleled :  although  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  been  lading  cargoes 
of  fish  for  centuries,  no  sensible  diminution  of  them  has  been  felt  The  English 
employ  about  40,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  3000  men,  in  this  fishery :  in  1831, 
they  exported  in  fish,  oil,  and  seiu-skins,  to  the  amount  of  £834,1^;  and  the 
Americans  and  French,  in  the  same  year,  exported,  the  latter,  to  upwards  of 
£257,250  m  value,  and  the  former,  to  the  amount  of  £425,000. 

The  interior  communications  of  Canada  are  almost  solely  by  the  river  St  Law- 
rence and  the  lakes,  which  open  a  very  extensive  navigation  into  the  country. 
It  is  seriousljr  obstructed,  however,  between  Montreal  ana  Lake  Ontario,  where  a 
series  of  rapids  occur,  over  which  only  canoes  can  shoot,  and  all  heavy  goods 
must  be  landed  and  shipped.    Great  exertions  have  been  made  to  improve,  by  '■ 
canals,  the  interior  communications  of  Canada.    The  chief  object  has  been  to 
obviate  the  continual  series  of  obstructions  in  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  | 
River,  above  Montreal.     One  canal  has  been  constnurted  from  that  city  to  La  i 
Chine,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  at  an  expense  of  £130,000 :  another  is  the ; 
Greenville  canal,  eight  miles  long,  constructed  to  avoid  certain  obstructions  in  thej 
navigation  of  the  Lower  Utawas  River.     The  principal  operaUon,  however,  is 
the  Rideau  canal,  reaching  from  the  UtaWas  River  to  Kingston.    It  is  135  miles 
long,  connecting  together  a  chain  of  lakes,  which  admit  of  steam  navigation;  and 
the  dimensions  are  such  as  to  alk>w  vessels  of  from  100  to  125  tons  to  paasi    The 
estimated  expense  was  £486,000.     The  enterprise  of  private  individuals  has  ooo-  I 
structed  the  Welland  canal ;  which,  at  an  expense  of  £270,000,  has  united  the  | 
lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.    It  is  42  miles  long,  and  is  more  capacious  than  the  New  i 
York  canal:  it  will  allow  vessels  of  125  tons  to  pass  through.    The  Chambly  i 
canal  opens  a  navigation,  by  the  Sorelle  River,  from  Lake  Champlain  to  the  St  I 
Lawrence. 

Area  in  square  miles.  Population. 

NewBrilaln 1,900,000  60,000 

UpperCanada 140,000 360,000 

LowerCanada 237,000 535,000 

New  Brunswick 27,000 100,000 

Nova  Scotia,  with  Cape  Breton        18^00  190,000 

Prince  Edward*B  Island 2,100 35,000 

Newfoundland 35,000 80,000 


Total 2,360,000  1,360,000 
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NEW   BRITAIN. 

Nkw  Britain  is  that  large  portion  of  British  America  situated  north  of  the 
Canadas  and  the  United  States,  and  stretching  northward  to  the  dreary  and  deso- 
late shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  It  comprises  Labrador,  New  North  and  New 
South  Wales,  Prince  William's  Land,  Boothia  Felix,  lately  discovered  by  Captain 
Robs,  and  the  North  Georgia  Islands.  Hudson's  Bay  divides  the  country  into  two 
ffreat  divisions :  on  the  east  is  Labrador  and  East  Main,  and  on  the  west  New 
North  and  New  South  Wales;  these  have  been  fhrther  subdivided,  by  the  traders 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  into  various  smaller  districts,  which  are,  however, 
of  no  political  importance. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  a  vast  plam,  intersected  with  numerous 
lakes  and  rivers,  some  of  which  roll  into  the  unexplored  seas  of  the  north,  and 
others  into  Hudson's  Bay :  amonfif  the  former  are  the  Mackenzie,  the  Copper  Mine, 
and  Thleweecho,  or  Great  Fish  River,  lately  explored  by  Captain  Back ;  and  into 
the  latter  the  principal  are  Churchill,  Nelson,  Severn,  and  Albany  Rivers.  The 
interior  streams  are  the  Saskatchawan,  Winnipeek,  a!nd  Red  River,  flowing  into 
Lake  Winnipeek ;  and  the  Athabasca  and  Peace  Rivers,  emptying  into  Lake 
Athabasca :  these  may  properly  be  considered  head  branches  cMf  the  Mackenzie, 
as  their  waters  finally  reach  the  ocean  through  its  channeL 

The  lakes  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  some  are  extensive,  and  second  only  to 
tiie  great  Canadian  lakes,  and  affording,  during  the  brief  period  of  summer,  a  long 
and  almost  continuous  canoe  navigation  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  Arctic  Sea. 
Of  these  Winnipeek,  or  Muddy  Lske,  Athabasca  Lake,  Great  Slave,  and  Great 
Bear  I^kes,  are  the  principal :  they  are  situated  in  a  range  Iving  N.  W.  from 
each  other,  and  aflbrd,  for  a  short  period,  an  almost  uninterrupted  navigation  from 
Lake  Superior  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Lake  Winnipeek  is  270  miles  long,  and 
from  15  to  18  broad:  it  receives  numerous  rivers  and  enjoys  a  considerable  extent 
of  canoe  navijfation.  Athabasca  Lake,  lying  between  500  and  600  miles  N.  W. 
I  of  Lake  Winnipeek,  is  in  length  about  200  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  from  16  to  18 
!  miles :  it  receives  several  large  streams,  and  is  connected,  by  Slave  River,  with 
Great  Slave  Lake,  still  farther  to  the  N.  W.,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  bodies 
of  fresh  water  in  North  America,  excepting  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  and  per- 
I  haps  Lake  Michigan.  From  Great  Slave  Lake  flows  Mackenzie's  River,  which, 
in  its  course  to  the  ocean,  receives,  from  the  eastward,  the  water  of  the  Great 
Bear  Lake :  it  is  about  200  miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  is  deeply  indented  by 
several  large  peninsulas. 

In  winter  such  is  the  severity  of  the  climate  in  this  region,  that  even  in  57°  the 
lakes  freeze  8  feet  thick;  brandy  and  mercury  congeal;  the  rocks  sometimes 
;  spilt  with  a  noise  like  that  of  the  heaviest  artillery,  scattering  the  fragments  to  a 
great  distance.  The  temperature  is  capricious  and  the  changes  sudden.  The  Au- 
rora Boreal  is  sheds  a  light  sometimes  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon.  The  vege- 
i  tation  in  the  northern  parts  is  very  scanty,  but  adjoining  the  northern  boundary 
I  of  the  United  States  there  are  some  fertile  spots  along  the  Red  River  of  Lake 
WinnipeeL  Lord  Selkirk  purchased  from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  a  torri- 
I  tory  of  116,000  acres,  and  formed  the  settlements  of  Pembina  and  Assiniboia : 
the  soil  has  been  found  tolerably  fertile,  but  the  great  distance  from  a  market, 
being  2800  miles  from  New  Orleans,  and  1900  from  Bufllalo,  must  long  prevent  it 
from  rising  to  much  importance.  It  has  suffered  severely  from  contests  with  the 
Indians,  fomented  by  the  jealousy  of  the  fur-traders.  Moreover,  in  consequence 
of  the  recent  settlement  of  the  boundary  line  with  the  United  States,  half  of  it 
has  been  included  within  their  territory. 

The  only  trade  in  these  regions  is  that  of  furs;  to  facilitate  which,  the  Hud- 1 
son's  Bay  Company  have  established  forts  and  trading-houses  in  various  quarters,  | 
I  extending  from  Hudson's  Bay  west  into  the  territories  claimed  by  the  United , 
I  States.     On  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  to  the  north,  almost  to  the  Arc- 
:  tic  Sea,  from  these  forts,  dtc.,  agents  arc  sent  amongst  the  Indians  to  collect  ^wt^A^ 
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in  exchaii|re  for  such  European  commodities  as  are  prized  by  them.    The  furs 
exported,  in  1832,  from  Hudson's  Bay  amounted  to  the  value  of  £110,000. 

The  coasts  of  Labrador,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  northern  parts  of  this 
region,  from  Greenland  to  Bhering*s  Strait,  is  inhabited  by  the  Esquimaux,  a  race 
of  savages  who  sustain  existence  chiefly  by  feeding  on  whales  and  seals,  except 
in  the  more  southern  parts  of  Labrador :  of  the  skins  of  the  latter  they  make 
their  boats  and  clothes,  and  of  his  sinews  they  make  thread.  They  travel  over 
the  snow  in  sledges  drawn  by  dogs,  of  which  they  have  a  very  hardy  and  saga^ 
cious  breed,  and  will  draw  a  considerable  load  60  miles  in  a  day.  Their  huts 
have  been  met  with  as  far  north  as  76^.  Little,  squat,  and  feeble,  the  complexion 
of  these  polar  men  has  little  of  the  copper  colour  of  the  other  American  abori^ 
gines,  and  is  rather  of  a  dirty,  reddish  yellow.  Their  summer  huts  are  circular, 
covered  with  deer-skins,  and  entered  by  creeping  on  the  belly.  Yet  these  iso- 
lated and  simple  beings  have  been  taught  by  necessity,  many  inventions,  which 
are  highly  creditable  to  their  ingenuity.  They  make  their  winter  habitations  of 
frozen  snow,  in  a  few  hours,  exceedingly  comfortable,  and  which  remain  durable 
till  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  ensuing  summer.  Some  of  the  tribes  have  canoes, 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  sea-calf,  with  which  they  sail  with  amazing  swiflness. 
They  also  work  a  gray  and  porous  stone  into  neat  pitchers  and  kettles^  s^d  those 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bhering*s  Strait  display  great  ingenuity  in  the  manufacture  of 
trinkets  and  utensils  of  the  fossil  ivory,  with  which  some  parts  of  (hese  regions 
abound. 

The  Esquimaux  met  with  by  Captain  Parry,  in  North  Georgia,  were  exceeding 
lively  and  cheerful,  more  so  tiian  even  the  negro,  the  native  of  a  sunny  climate, 
and  of  a  region  producing  spontaneously  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  They  are  so 
fond  of  dancing  that  it  seems  almost  their  natural  gait ;  and  they  are  always  ready 
to  return  raillery  or  mimicry.  They  are,  far  more  than  the  Indians,  a  social  and 
domestic  people.  This  is  apparent  in  their  good  treatment  to  females,  and  their 
care  and  afllection  for  tlieir  children.  Among  these  people,  on  the  coast  of  Labra- 
dor, the  Moravian  missionaries  have  established  several  settlements ;  Nain,  Okkak, 
Hopedale,  &c.,  and  have,  besides  teaching  them  many  osefiil  things,  built  a  ma- 
gazine, in  which  each  of  the  natives  might  deposite  his  useless  stores,  prevailing 
on  them  to  set  apart  a  tenth  for  widows  and  orphans.  This  is  the  true  way  to 
convert  a  savage  people,  by  showing  them  the  palpable  fruits  of  the  gospel. 

The  Indians  occupying  this  region  are  principally  the  Assiniboines,  Kniste- 
neaux,  or  Crees,  Chippewayans,  Beaver,  Hare,  Dog-rib,  Copper  Indians,  dtc  The 
Assiniboines  are  a  tribe  of  Sioux ;  they  are  divid^  into  several  smaller  tribes,  as 
the  Black-foot,  Fall,  and  Blood  Indians,  &c.  They  rear  many  horses,  and  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  buf&lo. 

The  Knisteneaux,  or  Crees,  inhabit  a  wide  extent  of  country  in  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Athabasca :  they  were  once  numerous,  but  are  now  reduced  to  about  5(10  in 
number ;  they  are  a  well-formed  race,  and  their  women  are  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  Indian  females ;  they  are  hospitable,  generous,  and  mild,  when  not  infuriated 
by  spirits ;  they  do  not,  however,  consider  chastity  a  virtue,  and  are  not  unkind  to 
their  women. 

The  Chippewayans  live  to  the  north  of  the  latter,  and  near  the  Grreat  Slave 
Lake :  their  appearance  is  singular,  with  high  projecting  cheek-bones,  broad  fiices, 
and  wide  nostrils ;  they  are  persevering,  incorrigible  beggars,  yet  not  dishonest, 
and  so  deeply  imbued  with  national  pride,  that,  while  they  ^ive  to  other  nations 
their  proper  names,  they  call  themselves,  by  way  of  emmence,  the  people ; 
amongst  them  the  lot  of  the  female  is  grievous,  and  mothera  have  been  known  to 
destroy  their  female  ofl&pring  that  it  might  escape  the  same  servitude.  Aged  and 
sick  people  are  abandoned  to  perish.  They  are  said  to  be  the  same  people  as  the 
Chippeways  of  the  United  States,  and  are  much  reduced  in  numbers.  The  Cop- 
per, Hare,  and  Dog-rib  Indians,  occupy  the  country  north  of  Great  Bear  Lake ; 
they  much  resemble  the  Chipoewayans,  but  are  of  a  more  friendly  and  amiable 
disposition ;  their  humanity  ana  faithful  attachment  were  experienced  by  the  recent 
travellers  (Captain  Franklin,  d&c.)  in  those  regions,  on  occasions  of  extreme  dis- 
tress. 
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Umoi  Camada,  oommencingf  at  Lake  St  Francis,  above  Montreal,  extends 
akni^  the  whole  chain  of  the  gnat  lakes,  almost  to  the  western  boundai^  of  Lake 
Superior.  Until  1781  it  was  a  mere  district  attached  to  Quebec,  at  which  period 
a  niunbor  of  American  loyalists  and  disbanded  soldiers  were  settled  in  it,  and  the 
name  of  Upper  Canada  bestowed.  Comparatively  but  a  small  part  of  this  province 
is  settled,  and  many  portions  of  it  are  yet  unexplored.  The  settlements  are 
chiefly  along  the  rivers  St  Lawrence  and  Utawas,  and  lakes  Erie  and  Ontaria 
The  soil  is  in  general  excellent,  and  yields  abundant  crops  of  grain,  wheat,  Indian 
com,  hops,  flax,  dtc 

Cultivation,  in  Upper  Canada,  is  still  in  an  incipient  state,  but  is  rapidly  ad- 
vaoeinff  in  consequence  of  the  influx  of  British  settlers.  Government,  for  some 
time,  idlowed  to  every  settler,  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  acres  of  land,  upon  pay- 
ment of  fees  amounting  to  about  a  shilling  per  acre ;  but  since  1827  the  lands 
have  been  disposed  of  b^  public  auction.  Among  emigrants  possessed  of  capital, 
a  great  proportion  have  of  late  made  their  purchases  from  the  Canada  Company. 
This  body,  incorporated  in  1820,  bought  from  government,  tracts  of  land  equal  to 
2,300,000  acres,  for  which  they  engaged  to  pay  the  sum  of  j&29&,000,  by  sixteen 
annual  instalments.  These  lands  are  dispersed  through  every  part  of  Upper 
Canada;  but  the  largest  portion,  amounting  to  about  a  million  of  acres,  and  ex- 
tending about  sixty  miles  in  length,  is  along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 
The  Company  found  towns  and  villages,  form  roads,  and  lay  out  the  ground  in 
convenient  lots,  and  have  agents  on  Uie  spot,  who  aflbrd  every  information  and  aid 
to  emigrants. 

The  climate  of  Upper  Canada  is  salubrious,  and  epidemic  diseases  almust  un- 
known. The  winters  are  shorter  and  less  rigorous  than  in  the  lower  province : 
the  spring  opens,  and  agricultural  labours  commence,  from  six  weeks  to  two 
OMMths  earlier  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec  The  summer  heats  are  also 
more  moderate,  and  the  autumn  pleasant  and  favonrable  for  securing  the  produce 
of  all  the  late  crops.  Population  is  advancing  with  great  rapidity :  it  has  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  St  Lawrence  and  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  but  is  now  becom- 
ing more  diffused  over  the  interior.  New  towns  are  extending  in  the  fertile  for- 
est, some  of  which,  in  rapidity  of  increase,  vie  with  those  of  the  United  Statea 
Great  extents  of  fertile  land  are  yet  unoccupied,  and  the  parent  country  is  fiir- 
nishing  every  facility  for  transporting  to  these  forests  her  surplus  population,  great 
numbers  of  whom,  however,  finally  make  their  way  to  the  United  States. 

Toronto  and  Kin&rston,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  are  the  two 
'  principal  towns  of  Upper  Canada.  Toronto,  formerly  York,  near  the  north-west 
j  end  of  the  lake,  owes  its  support  to  its  being  the  seat  of  government  and  of  the 
courts,  and  to  the  extensive  settlements  recently  formed  to  the  north  and  east  of 
it  Popalation  10,000.  Kingston,  near  the  north-east  point  of  the  lake,  has  a 
commodious  harbour,  and  is  a  neat  little  town  with  about  5000  inhabitants.  Some 
of  the  other  towns  on  Lake  Ontario  are  Cobourg,  Port  Hope,  and  Hamilton.  On 
the  Niagara  River  are  the  villages  of  Niagara,  Queenstown,  and  Chippewa. 
Sandwi^,  in  the  western  part  of  the  province,  and  opposite  to  Detroit,  is  a 
thriving  little  town ;  as  is  also  London,  on  the  Thames,  with  a  population  of  2000 
inhabitants.  On  the  east  shore  of  Lake  Huron  is  the  neat  and  flourishing  town 
of  Goderich,  with  a  good  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maitland  River;  and  at  the 
bottom  of  Lake  Manitouline,  or  Georgian  Bay,  is  Penetangiiishene,  a  British  naval 
station,  from  which  a  steamboat  runs  occasionally  to  St  Joseph^s  Island,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  lake,  on  which  is  kept  a  small  detachment  of  British  troops. 

Upper  Canada  is  divided  into  11  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  2^  coun- 
ties. It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  I^ower  Canada,  north  by  New  Britain, 
west  and  south  by  the  United  States.  The  lines  of  division  are,  from  Lower 
Canada,  the  Utawas  River;  from  New  Britain,  an  imaginary  line  separating  the 
waters  flowmg  into  the  lakes  from  those  of  Hudson's  Bay ;  and,  from  the  \3tv\\a^^ 
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States,  a  nominal  line  extending  through  the  centre  of  Lakes  Superior,  Huron, 
Erie  and  Ontario^  and  their  connecting  streams,  and  thence  down  the  middle  of 
the  River  St  Lawrence  to  Lake  St  Francis,  and  thence  north-west  and  north-east 
to  the  Utawas  River. 

In  this  province  is  exhibited  one  of  the  most  soblime  and  magnificent  of  Na- 
ture's works,  by  the  Niagara  river.  The  accumulated  waters  flowing  from  four 
great  lakes  and  all  their  tributaries,  are  precipitated  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
Uie  mightiest  cataract  in  the  world.  The  whole  mass  is  poured  in  one  tre- 
mendous plunge  of  165  feet  in  height  The  noise,  tumult,  and  rapidity  of  this 
falling  sea ;  the  rolling  clouds  of  foam,  the  vast  volumes  of  vapour  which  rise  into 
the  air,  the  brilliancy  and  variety  of  the  tints,  and  the  beautiful  rainbows  which 
span  the  abyss;  the  lofty  banks  and  immense  woods  which  surround  this  wonder- 
ful scene,  have  been  considered  by  experienced  travellers  as  eclipsing  every  simi- 
lar phenomenon.  The  noise  is  heard,  and  the  cloud  of  vapours  seen,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  several  miles.  The  fall  on  the  Canadian  side  is  630  feet  wide,  of  a  semi- 
circular form;  that  on  the  American  side  only  810  feet,  and  165  feet  in  height, 
being  six  or  seven*  feet  higher  than  the  former.  The  one,  cajled  the  Crescent  or 
Horse-shoe  Fall,  descends  in  a  mighty  sea-green  wave ;  the  other,  broken  by  rocks 
into  foam,  resembles  a  sheet  of  molten  silver.  Travellers  descend,  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  being  drenched  to  the  skin,  but  without  danger,  to  the  foot  of  the  fidl, 
and  even  beneath  it  There  are  now  excellent  inns  on  both  sides  of  the  ^fidls* 
which  are  crowded  with  visitants  during  the  summer  months. 
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Lown  Cahada  extends  along  the  River  St  Lawrence,  on  both  sides,  fhxn  its 
mouth  to  Lake  St  Francis,  a  short  distance  above  Montreal.  A  considerable  part 
of  the  province  extends  nominally  into  unexplored  regions  that  are  unoccupied  by 
white  inhabitants.  At  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence  the  country  is  rugged  and 
mountainous,  and  the  climate  very  severe ;  but  the  upper  and  more  soutl^rly  por- 
tions of  the  province  are  well  watered,  fertile,  and  with  a  milder  climate  than  the 
lower  part  All  sections,  however,  have  the  winters  of  Sweden,  though  in  the 
latitude  of  France.  The  summers  are  warm  and  short,  and  the  transition  from 
winter  to  summer  is  very  rapid,  leaving  scarcely  more  than  a  month  for  the  sea- 
son of  spring. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  are  of  fVench  de- 
scent, and  speak  the  French  language ;  they  are  all  Catholics,  and  much  attached 
to  their  priests :  the  remainder  are  mostly  natives  of  Great  Britain  and  their  de- 
scendants. Education  is  much  neglected,  and  the  mass  of  the  people  are  very  ig- 
norant and  illiterate.  The  Quebec  Mercury  lately  gravely  proposed  Uie  estab- 
lishment of  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  those  membera  of  their  parliament 
who  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  native  French  Canadians  are  oalled 
habitans.  They  are  gay,  satisfied  with  a  little,  and  strongly  attached  to  their  re- 
ligion and  native  country.  In  the  management  of  periogues  and  canoes  on  the 
lakes  and  lon^  rivers,  they  have  no  rivals.  They  are  also  remarkably  ingenious 
in  making  theur  own  domestic  implements.  The  countenance  of  the  Canadian  is 
long  and  thin ;  his  complexion  sun-burnt  and  swarthy,  inclining  towards  that  o^ 
the  Indian ;  his  eyes  black  and  lively ;  with  lank  and  meagre  cheeks,  a  sharp  and 
prominent  chin,  and  such  easy  and  polite  manners,  as  though  he  had  always  lived 
in  the  great  world,  rather  than  amid  thick  forests.  Their  intercourse  with  each 
other  is  to  the  last  degree  afiectionate,  and  a  French  Canadian  village  constitutes 
one  family.  Their  cheerfulness,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adveraity,  is  inexhausti- 
ble, and  more  valuable  to  them  than  all  the  boasted  attainments  of  philosophy. 

In  winter,  their  dress  is  that  of  the  Russians ;  their  social  intercourse  that  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  As  soon  as  the  penance  of  their  long  fiist  is  ended,  their 
feasting  begins.  The  friends  and  relatives  assemble.  Turkeys,  pies,  and  all  the 
dainties  of  the  season,  decorate  the  board.     Cofiee  is  introduced.    The  violin  is 
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beard,  and  those  gaj  and  simple  people  are  the  moat  inveterate  dancers  in  the 
world. 

There  is  a  marked  difierence  between  this  province  and  the  United  States  in 
tiie  habits  of  the  people,  their  buildings,  and  their  modes  of  living.  An  indivi- 
dual ftom  the  latter  country,  who  happens  to  be  in  Canada,  will  be  reminded  by 
every  thing  about  him,  that  he  is  not  at  home.  Lower  Canada  is  divided  into  four 
districts,  which  are  subdivided  into  40  counties,  and  is  separated  from  the  States 
of  New  York  and  Vermont  by  the  45^  of  north  latitude ;  from  New  Hampshire 
and  Maine,  by  the  highlands  running  between  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  those  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  from  New  Brunswick 
by  the  River  Ristigouche ;  from  New  Britain  by  the  ridge  separating  the  waters 
of  Hudson^s  Bay  from  those  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  and  from  Upper  Canada  by  the 
Utawas  River :  the  outline  of  the  province  is  about  2250  miles  in  extent 

The  city  of  Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  is  smgnlarly  situated,  half  on  a 
plain  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  other  half  on  the  top 
of  a  steep  perpendicular  rock,  350  feet  high.  Tliese  are  called  the  Upper  and 
Lower  towns.  Quebec,  as  a  military  station,  is  very  strong;  its  fortifications  ren- 
der k  almost  a  second  Gibraltar.  It  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  scenes  of  Brit- 
ish gbry.  Near  it,  on  the  plains  of  Abraham,  Wolfe,  at  the  cost  of  his  lift,  gained 
the  splendid  victory  which  annexed  Canada  to  the  British  empire.  The  popula- 
tion of  Quebec  is  about  25,000 :  its  commerce  is  considerable,  as  all  the  vessels, 
from  Britain  and  other  foreign  quarters,  stop  there  and  unload  their  cargoes :  1132 
vessels  arrived  in  1835,  estimated  at  323,000  tona  The  town  of  Three  Rivers, 
containing  about  3000  inhabitants,  is  situated  on  the  River  St  Lawrence,  00  miles 
above  Quebec 

The  commercial  capital  of  Canada  is  Montreal ;  it  is  situated  immediately  below 

the  rapids,  at  a  point  where  the  ample  stream  of  the  Utawas  flows  into  the  St 

Lawrence.    Most  of  the  business,  even  of  Quebec,  is  carried  on  by  branches 

from  the  Montreal  housea.    It  derives  a  great  impulse  from  the  transactions  of 

I  the  Hudson's  Bay  Fur  Company ;  and  it  is  the  centre  of  the  commerce  with  the 

'  United  Slates,  carried  on  hv  Lake  Cbomplain  and  the  Hudson.    Vessels  of  600  or 

700  tons  can,  notwithstanding  some  difficulties,  come  up  to  Montreal ;  its  wharf 

presents  a  busy  scene, — the  tall  masts  of  merchantmen  from  the  Thames,  the 

Mersey,  and  the  Clyde,  with  the  steam-packets  which  ply  between  Quebec  and 

Montreal.     The  island  of  Montreal  is  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  seven  in 

breadth ;  it  is  of  alluvial  soil,  the  most  fertile  in  Lower  Canada,  and  also  the  most 

highly  cultivated.     The  view  over  it,  of  fruitful  fields,  gay  country-houses,  and 

the  streams  by  which  it  is  encircled,  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  that  can  be  ima- 

\  gined.     The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  so  attractive.    It  is  substantially,  but 

i  gloomily,  built  of  dork  gray  limestone,  with  roofs  of  tin,  the  only  kind,  it  is  said, 

which  can  stand  the  intense  cold  of  winter ;  while  the  windows  and  doors  are 

shut  in  with  massive  plates  of  iron.     The  streets,  though  tolerably  regular,  were 

inconveniently  narrow;  but  of  late  several  have  been  formed,  extending  the 

whole  length  of  the  town,  that  are  commodious  and  airy.     The  new  cathedral, 

opened  in  1829,  is  considered  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  in  America.     It  is 

.  ^5  feet  long,  134  broad,  220  feet  high  in  its  principal  front ;  and  it  is  capable  of 

:  containing  10,000  persons.     Two  Catholic  seminaries,  the  English  church,  and 

the  general  hospital,  are  also  handsome  structures.     The  population  amounts  to 

i  :iO,000. 

The  village  of  La  Prairie,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  medium  of  com- 
munication between  Montreal  and  the  United  States.  Dorchester,  on  the  Sorelle, 
is  a  considerable  village. 

La  Chine,  above  the  rapids,  which  interrupt  the  navigation  above  Montreal,  is 
an  important  depot  for  the  interior  trade.  A  number  of  townships  have  been 
formed  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Utawas,  the  part  of  Lower  Canada  chiefly 
resorted  to  by  emigrants.  The  country  is  level  and  fertile,  but  its  progress  ip 
much  obstructed  by  the  number  of  old  unimproved  grants ;  so  that  the  population 
!  does  not  much  exceed  5300.  Hull  and  Bytown  are  small  improving  towns  on  the 
river ;  the  latter  on  the  south,  and  the  former  on  the  north  side.  ^ 

12*  a 
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The  tract  of  country  lying  to  the  south-east  of  the  St  Lawrence,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine,  has  of  li|te  years  attracted  many 
settlers,  to  whom  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  Eastern  Townships.  The 
lands  here  are  held  in  free  and  common  soccage,  and  the  English  law  prevails. 
The  population  of  the  townships  is  now  about  50,000.  Stanstead  and  Sherbrooke 
are  the  principal  towns  of  this  fine  and  flourishinjg  region.  On  the  south  fide  of 
the  St.  ijiwrence  River  are  the  neat  and  thriving  villages  of  St  Thomas  and 
Kamouraska;  the  former  about  20  and  the  latter  90  miles  below  Quebec  Ka- 
mouraska  is  pleasantly  situate,  and  much  resorted  to  by  the  citizens  of  the  capi- 
tal for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing. 

The  district  of  Gaspe  remains  to  complete  the  description  of  Lower  Canada. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  its  mouth,  bordering  on  New 
Brunswick.  It  is  a  country  of  irregular  and  sometimes  mountainous  surfiice,  con- 
taining numerous  lakes,  and  water^  by  several  rivers,  of  which  the  Restigouche 
is  the  principal  The  territory  is  covered  with  dense  forests,  inhabited  by  7000 
or  dOOO  woodmen  and  fishermen,  and  exports  some  fish,  oil,  and  timber.  The 
cod-fishery  employs  1800  men,  and  produces  about  50,0CK)  quintals  of  fish,  and 
20,000  barrels  of  oil ;  and  about  4000  barrels  of  herrings,  and  2000  of  salmon  are 
shipped  for  Quebec  Douglas,  Bonaventure,  and  New  Carlisle,  are  small  villages 
of  forty  (Mr  fifty  huts  each. 
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New  Brvrswiok  is  situated  to  the  east  of  the  State  of  Maine,  and  to  the  north- 
west of  Nova  Scotia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  on  the 
north  it  has  part  of  Lower  Canada,  the  boundary  between  the  two  being  the 
River  Restigouche.  It  has,  on  the  east,  a  winding  coast  along  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  mdented  by  navigable  bays  and  inlets.  The  country,  towards  tbe>Bea- 
coast  and  along  the  St  Johirs  River,  is  level,  but  the  western  and  northern  part? 
are  somewhat  mountainous. 

This  colony  is  still  almost  one  magnificent  unbroken  forest,  and  under  the  en- 
couragement afforded  by  the  mother  country,  almost  all  the  energies  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  directed  to  the  lumber  trade.  The  borders  of  the  rivers,  where  culti- 
vated, are  fertile  in  grass  and  grain,  though  agriculture  is  not  yet  greatly  advanced. 
The  sea-coast  abounds  in  cod  and  other  fish ;  the  River  St  John*s  is  thronged  with 
herring,  shad,  and  salmon.  The  fisheries  are  a  source  of  considerable  wealth 
and  emplovment  to  the  inhabitants ;  the  produce  of  which  being,  with  timber,  the 
great  staples  of  export 

The  town  of  St  Johns,  on  a  fine  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  St  John, 
is  the  most  considerable  place  in  New  Brunswick.  The  population  is  about 
10,000 :  in  1829  the  exports  from  it  were  £210,000 ;  being  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  amount  fix>m  all  the  other  ports.  St  Andrews,  at  the  head  of  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  besides  its  timber  trade,  has  a  considerable  fishery,  and  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants.  Frederickton,  the  seat  of  government,  is  about  85  miles  up  the  St 
John's  River,  which  being  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tcHis,  is  the  seat  <^  a  consi- 
derable inland  trade ;  the  population  is  1800 ;  it  is  rather  regularly  built  of  wood, 
with  government  offices,  several  churches,  and  a  college. 

The  River  Mirimichi  is  distinguished  by  the  extensive  forests  on  its  banks, 
whence  large  shipments  of  timber  are  made,  at  the  pc^  of  that  name,  as  well  as 
those  of  Chatham,  Douglas,  and  Newcastle.  This  tract  of  country  was,  in  Octo- 
ber 1825,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  dreadful  conflagrations  on  record.  The 
flames,  kindled  by  accident  at  several  points  at  once,  were  impelled  by  a  violent 
wind,  and  fbd  always  with  new  fuel,  till  they  spread  over  about  100  miles  of  ter- 
ritory, involving  it  m  smoke  and  flame,  and  reducing  to  ashes  the  towns  of  Doug- 
las and  Newcastle;,  nearly  200  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  more  than 
2000  to  have  been  reduced  to  entire  destitution.  The  natural  advantages  of  the 
country,  however,  have  enabled  them  to  recover  with  surprising  rapidity.    New 
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Brunswick  was  originaHy  settled  by  Grennan  troops  in  the  service  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  hence  its  name.  It  was  included  in  Nova  Scotia  until  1784.  Dalhousie 
and  BathuTst,  on  Cbaleur  Bay,  and  Liverpool,  on  the  east  coast  sooth  of  Mirimichi 
Bay,  are  small  villages. 


NOVA   SCOTIA. 


Nova  Sootll  was  first  settled  by  the  French,  and  named  by  them  Acadia.  It 
was  granted  by  James  L  to  Sir  William  Alexander,  a  Scottish  nobleman,  by  whom 
it  was  called  Nova  Scotia ;  but  was  not  confirmed  to  Inland  until  1713.  It  m- 
cloded  New  Brunswick  until  1784,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  provinces.  This 
colony  is  a  large  peninsula,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  narrow  strait  separating 
it  from  Cape  Breton  and  Prince  Edward's  Islands,  on  the  south-east  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  on  the  north-west  by  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  which  penetrates  sadeep 
as  to  leave  only  an  isthmus  about  nine  miles  broad,  connecting  it  with  New 
Brunswick. 

Nova  Scotia  is  about  280  miles  long,  and  from  50  to  100  broad,  comprising  about 
16,000  square  miles,  or  upwards  of  10,000,000  acres,  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  moderately  uneven,  and  in  some  places  hilly.  The  climate  is  cold,  but  healthy, 
and,  with  the  progress  of  cultivation,  is  gradually  ameliorating.  Spring  is  late 
and  irregular  in  its  approach ;  but  when  vegetation  commences,  it  is  very  rapid, 
and  in  a  few  days  changes  the  whole  face  of  nature.  On  the  coast  the  soil  is 
generally  poor,  but  in  the  interior  and  northern  parts  it  is  well  adapted  to  cultiva- 
tion. Wheat  and  other  grains  are  raised  to  some  extent,  and  large  quantities  of 
the  finest  potatoes. 

The  population,  in  1832,  was,  including  Cape  Breton,  about  100,000.  The  in- 
habitants are  about  one-fourth  Acadians,  or  descendants  of  the  first  French  set- 
tlers; a  fourth  .firom  Scotland,  some  Germans,  1200  firee  negroes,  and  some  of  the 
aboriginal  race  of  Indians,  who  still  adhere  to  their  roaming  and  hunting  habits ; 
the  remainder  of  the  population  are  mostly  from  different  parts  of  the  British  em- 
pire. The  principal  exports  to  Europe  are  timber  and  fish,  and  to  the  West  Indies 
and  the  neighbouring  States,  timber,  provisions,  coal  of  fine  quality,  gypsum  and 
freestone. 

The  administration  of  the  colony  is  vested  in  a  governor,  council,  and  house  of 
assembly.  There  are  colleges  at  Halifax,  Windsor,  and  Pictou ;  also  numerous 
schools,  partly  supported  by  government,  for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes. 
The  religious  denominations  are  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Baptists 
and  CatlM)lics. 

Halifax  is  the  capital,  situated  on  one  of  the  noblests  harbours  in  the  world, 
capable  of  containing  any  amount  of  shipping  of  any  burthen.  It  was  founded  in 
1749,  by  Creneral  Cornwallis,  and  has  since  carried  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  the 
colony.  During  the  impulse  given  to  it  by  the  last  war,  the  population  amounted 
to  12,000,  but  is  now  only  90^.  The  most  extensive  dock-yard  in  British  Amer- 
ica has  been  formed  here,  where  a  number  of  ships  of  the  line  and  armed  vessels 
are  alwajrs  lying,  either  stationed  here  or  for  repairs.  A  considerable  number  of 
troops  are  always  in  garrison,  who,  with  the  naval  officers,  give  it  the  air  of  a 
military  place.  Lunenburg,  the  chief  of  the  German  settlements,  contains  a  po- 
pulation of  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  has  a  brisk  trade.  Liverpool  also  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade;  but  Shelbum,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  American  revo- 
lutionary war,  was  the  largest  place  in  Nova  Scotia,  has  sunk  to  a  mere  village. 
The  north-eastern  coast  has  Pictou,  firom  which,  and  the  neighbouring  bays  on 
this  coast,  is  shipped  the  largest  quantity  of  timber  and  coal.  On  a  river  falling 
I  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is  Annapolis,  the  original  French  capital ;  but  since  the 
transference  of  the  government  to  Halifax,  it  has  sunk  into  a  mere  secondary 
place.  The  trade  of  this  ^eat  bay  is  now  carried  on  from  Yarmouth,  at  its  mouth, 
the  population  of  which,  smce  1791,  has  risen  from  1300  to  4600.  Gypsum  is  tha 
principal  export 
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PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND— NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Cape  BretoD  it  a  large  island,  leparated  fhxn  Nova  Scotia  by  St  George's  Grulf 
and  the  Gut  ai  Cansean,  a  great  part  of  which  is  not  more  than  a  mile  broad.  The 
island  ii  about  100  miles  in  length,  and  from  90  to  80  in  breadth.  It  is  penetrated 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  called  the  Bras  d*Or,  which  divides  it  nearly  into  two  equal 
portions,  and  is  throughout  navigable.  The  surfiice  is  diversified  by  hills,  none  of 
which  rise  above  1500  feet ;  and  the  soil  is  fblly  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  Only  the  coasts,  including  those  of  the  Bras  d*Or,  have  yet  been  cul- 
tivated ;  and  the  population  in  general  is  in  a  less  improved  state  than  in  the  other 
colonies.  The  climate  resembles  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  in  the  in- 
tensity of  the  cold  in  winter  and  of  the  heat  in  summer;  but  these  follow  more 
irregularly,  and'  a  fortnight's  thaw  occurs  often  in  the  midst  of  frost  and  snow. 
Yet  these  variations  are  not  disadvantageous  to  a^friculture,  which,  however,  is 
still  in  its  in&ncy,  the  valuable  cod-fishery  attractmg  the  chief  industry  of  the 
people.  Cape  Breton,  therefi»'e,  imports  wheat  flour,  though  it  aflbrds  a  small 
surplus  of  oats  and  potatoes.  The  exports,  in  1828,  consisted  of  41,000  quintals 
of  dry,  and  18,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish.  About  fifty  vessels,  averaging  fifty  tons 
each,  are  annually  built  There  are  coal  mines  of  great  value.  Cape  Breton  has 
excellent  harboura»  and  commands,  in  a  great  measure,  the  navigation  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  Of  the  population,  exceeding  25,000,  the  most  numerous  portion  con- 
sists of  Scottish  hi^hlanders,  and  next  to  them  of  Acadians.  The  island  was^  in 
1820,  politically  United  to  Nova  Scotia,  and  sends  two  members  to  the  house  of 
assembly.  Louisburff,  which  the  French  carefully  fortified,  and  made  one  of  the 
principal  stations  in  tneir  **  New  IVance,"  is  now  entirely  deserted,  and  Sydney,  a 
village  of  1000  inhabitants,  is  all  the  capital  which  Cape  Breton  can  boast  St 
Peters,  on  the  south  coast,  and  Arechat,  a  small  fishing-town  on  Isle  Madame,  are 
the  other  principal  settlements. 

To  the  aoath-east  of  Nova  Scotia  lies  Sable  Island,  a  dangerous  sand-bank  in 
the  track  of  vessels  sailing  between  Europe  and  America. 


PRINCE    EDWARD'S    ISLAND. 

pRiifOB  Edward's,  formerly  St  Johns,  is  a  fine  fertile  island  in  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  lyinff  nearly  parallel  to  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
It  is  135  miles  long  and  34  broad.  It  is  deeply  indented  by  bays  and  inlets.  The 
area  is  computed  at  1,400,000  acres.  The  surface  of  the  island  is  level,  and  va- 
ried only  by  gentle  undulations.  It  has  shorter  winters  than  the  neighbouring 
colonies,  and  is  exempt  from  those  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  heavy  fogs, 
which  render  them  often  so  gloomy.  The  soil  is  good  and  well  adapted  to  agri- 
culture, especially  wheat  and  oats,  of  which  it  afibrds  a  sorplua  In  1708,  the 
island  contained  only  150  fiimilies.  The  population  is  now  35,000,  chiefly  Scotch 
highlanders,  and  some  Acadians,  and  English  from  Yorkshire. '  Charlottetown  is 
the  capital,  with  a  population  of  3500.  There  are  several  other  small  towns  in 
the  island :  some  of  them  are  Georgetown,  Belfast,  Dartmouth,  Prince  Town,  &c. 


NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Tbib  large  island  is  420  miles  long  and  300  broad,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  is  the  most  eastern  part  of  North  America.  The  in- 
terior of  Newfoundhind  has  never  been  thoroughly  explored.  It  presents  a  bold 
and  rocky  shore,  abounding  in  harbours.  The  soil  is  mostly  barren,  and  the  tim- 
ber scanty  and  stunted.  Some  tracts,  however,  are  supposed  to  be  well  fitted  for 
pasturage.  The  climate  is  severe,  and  the  country  is  frequently  visited  by  dreary 
fogs  and  storms  of  sleet  and  snow. 

This  island  owes  its  importance  to  its  cod-fisheries,  which  are  the  most  valuable 
l;in  the  world.  The  fish  are  taken  singly,  with  baited  hooks,  upon  the  banks,  which 
bare  shallow  places,  probably  fbrmed  by  the  depositee  of  sand  brought  down  from 
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the  tropics  by  the  gulf  stream,  which  also  bears  down  on  its  bosom  countless  mil- 
lions  of  the  animal  on  which  the  fish  feed. 

The  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  is 
the  greatest  submarine  elevation  known.  It  is  from  500  to  600  miles  in  length, 
and  in  some  places  near  200  in  breadth.  Some  distance  farther  from  the  Grand 
Bank,  is  the  Outer  Bank,  or  Flemish  Cap,  about  90  miles  in  length,  by  50  wide ; 
and  to  the  westward  are  the  Green  and  Whale  Banks.  •  These  are  the  great  ren- 
dezvous of  the  codfish,  and  form  the  fishing-ground  for  some  2500  to  dOOO  vessels, 
and  from  35,000  to  40,000  Americans,  English,  and  French,  chiefly,  however,  the 
first  and  last  The  banks  are  frequently  enveloped  in  dense  fogs  from  April  to 
December. 

So  early  was  the  value  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  discovered,  that  in  1517, 
only  twenty  years  after  the  first  voyage,  upwards  of  fifty  vessels,  of  different  na- 
tions, were  found  employed  in  it  The  British  soon  took  the  most  active  part,  and 
formed  colonies  on  the  island.  Their  sovereignty  was  acknowledged  by  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht,  which  reserved,  however,  to  the  French,  the  right  of  ^ing  on  the 
banks.  This  was  confirmed  in  1763,  when  the  small  islands  of  St  Pierre  and 
Miquelon  were  allowed  to  them  to  dry  their  fish.  The  Americans  have  the  right 
to  take  fish  at  any  three  miles  from  the  shore,  and  to  dry  them  on  any  of  the 
neighbouring  coasts  unoccupied  by  British  settlers.  The  fishing  season  begins  in 
April  and  ends  in  October :  the  business  is  lucrative,  dangerous,  and  an  admirable 
nursery  for  our  hardy  and  adventurous  seamen,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  consider- 
able elements  of  our  trade.  Many  English  and  French  vessels  are  here  in  com- 
pany. Every  part  of  the  process,  from  taking  the  hungry  animals  from  the  water, 
and  caring  the  fish  and  delivering  it  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  specific,*  and  em- 
ploys its  specific  process.  The  English  and  French  dry  their  fish  on  the  islands. 
We  bring  great  portions  of  ours,  pickled,  to  our  own  ports,  and  dry  them  there, 
particularly  at  Marblehead,  Gloucester,  and  Beverly.  A  greet  number  of  acres 
around  those  towns  are  covered  with  the  flakes  or  scafiblds  on  which  those  fish 
are  dried.  A  vessel  with  twelve  men  usually  takes  from  20,000  to  50^000  fish. 
The  whole  employment  not  only  rears  thousands  of  men  to  consider  the  sea  their 
home,  and  storms  their  element,  but  many  other  thousands  are  employed  in  the 
business  to  which  this  gives  birth ;  and  our  share  of  the  business,  in  good  years, 
amounts  to  some  millions  of  dollars.  Nothing  can  be  more  unique  than  the  modes 
of  life  of  these  men,  whose  abode  is  on  the  sea.  They  are  hale,  healthy,  honest, 
intrepid,  and  of  reckless  cheerfulness  of  character. 

NewfouiMiland  contains  60,000  inhabitants,  almost  entirely  fishermen.    St 
Johns,  the  principal  place  in  the  island,  is  little  more  than  a  large  fishing  station, 
the  whole  shore  being  lined  with  wharves  and  stages  for  landing  and  drying  fish. 
It  is  defended  by  several  forts,  one  of  which,  Fort  Townsend,  is  the  residence  of  j 
the  governor.    The  houses  are  built  mostly  of  wood.    This  construction  exposed  ' 
the  town  to  a  series  of  dreadful  conflagrations,  in  1816,  1817,  1818,  and  1837.  i 
The  stationary  population  of  St  Johns  is  estimated  at  11,0(X),  but  varies  according  { 
to  the  season  of  the  year.  1 

The  uninhabited  island  of  Anticoeti,  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  are  dependencies  on  Newfoundland.  Near  its  southern  coast  are  the 
little  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  belonging  to  France,  and  inhabited  by 
fishermen. 


In  concluding  our  brief  account  of  the  British  possessions  in  North  America, 
we  may  remark  that  there  appears  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  parent  country 
to  neglect  or  abandon  them.  Qrehi  Britain  expends  large  sums  in  constracting 
military  works  for  their  defence,  and  lends  her  aid  to  numerous  plans  of  settle- 
ment and  improvement 
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UNITED   STATES. 

Tbi  nmTKD  States  are  the  rooet  interesting  and  important  diTision  of  the 
weetem  continent  They  are  distin^uiahed  for  the  excellence  of  their  govem- 
qient,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population,  and  for  the  intelligence,  indostrj,  and 
enterprise  of  the  inhabitants.  They  occupy  the  most  valuable  aind  productive 
portion  of  North  America,  and  rank  amongst  the  most  powerful  commercial  and 
wealthy  nations  of  the  globe. 

The  United  SUtes  are  situated  between  2AP  20'  and  54^  40'  N.  latitude,  and 
longitude  VP  R,  and  125°  W.  longitude,  extending  through  29  degrees  of  lati- 
tude and  56  degrees  of  longitude,  and  comprise  a  superficial  area  of  upwards  of 
2,300,000  square  miles.  The  frontier  line  has  a.  length  c^  lO/XK)  miles,  of  whidi 
aix)ut  3600  are  sea^<H)ast,  and  1200  lake-coast  A  line  drawn  across  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific,  through  the  centre,  is  about  2500  miles  in  length. 

So  vast  a  region  of  course  includes  a  great  variety  of  surface,  soil,  and  climate. 
It  abounds  in  navigable  rivers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  susceptible  of  cnlti- 
vation,  and  is  of  a  quality  calculated  to  repay  the  labour  bestowed  upon  it,  more 
than  almost  any  other  region  of  the  same  extent  in  the  world:  but  a  small  portion 
of  its  sur&ce  is  occupi^  by  mountains,  which,  from  their  height  or  ruggednete, 
forbid  all  attempts  to  render  them  productive  in  the  means  of  subsistence  to  roan. 
There  are  no  great  deserts,  and  few  barrens ;  nothing  like  the  vast  sterile  phuns 
which  exist  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  basins  of  the  rivers  are  exceed- 
ingly productive :  that  of  the  Mississippi,  including  the  Missouri,  is  nndoubledly 
the  finest  valley  on  the  globe.  It  is  abundantly  watered  by  streams,  whick  not 
only  give  fertility  to  their  bc»dora,  but  are  ready  to  wafi  t2»e  gifis  of  the  soil  to  the 
ocean,  and  l^ing  back  to  the  inhabitants  the  products  of  aU  other  climes.  The 
soil  returns  an  ample  harvest  for  all  that  is  planted  in  it,  and  the  climate  is  fiivour- 
able  to  almost  every  production  of  the  earth  that  can  sustain  life  or  increase  its 
luxuries. 

Though  lying  within  the  temperate  zone,  the  United  States  embrace  a  great 
variety  of  climate.  In  the  northern  parts,  the  v/inters  are  long  and  severe ;  snow 
often  falls  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  the  cold  is  so  piercing  as  to 
oblige  the  inhabitants  to  make  very  diligent  provision,  a^^inst  it  Spring  returns 
here  m  April,  and  in  summer  the  heat  is  great  In  the  southern  parts  of  the 
country,  snow  is  seldom  seen,  ice  is  rarely  formed  in  the  rivers,  and  those  fruits 
which  shrink  from  a  northern  climate,  and  fiourish  only  in  warm  regions,  are 
scattered  over  the  soil.  In  Greorgia,  the  inhabitants  may  collect  the  figs  which 
grow  before  the  windows,  and  may  load  their  taUes  with  oranges,  lemons,  and 
other  exquisite  fruits  that  grow  in  their  gardens  and  ^ves,  while  in  parts  of 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  even  peaches  will  not  flourish.  Between 
these  extremities,  as  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  and  Illinois,  there  is  a  re- 
gion adapted  to  the  wine-grape,  which  thrives  best  in  places  removed  from  both 
the  torrid  and  frigid  zones. 

The  United  States  are  intersected  by  two  principal  and  two  subordinate  ranges 
of  mountains,  the  Rocky  and  Alleghany,  the  Ozark  and  Green  Mountains.  The 
Rocky  Mountain,  or  Chippewayan  range,  forms  the  great  dividing  ridge  of  North 
America,  separating  the  waters  which  flow  in  opposite  diractions,  towards  the 
great  oceans  which  bound  the  opposite  sides  of  the  continent  They  are  situated 
at  a  medium  distance  of  about  600  miles  from  the  Pacific ;  the  highest  rise  above 
the  line  of  perpetual  congelation,  being  estimated  at  about  12,000  feet  in  height 

The  Alleghany,  or  Appalachian  range,  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from 
the  northern  part  of  Alabama  to  New- York,  stretching  along  in  uniform  ridges, 
at  the  distance  of  from  250  to  80  miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  following  its  gene- 
ral direction.  It  occupies  in  breadth  a  space  of  firom  60  to  120  miles,  and  sepa- 
rates the  waters  which  run  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.    The  highest  elevation  in  this  range,  and  the 
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most  pfomioent  in  the  Atlantic  States,  is  Black  Mountain,  in  the  western  part  of 
North  Carolina :  it  is  6476  feet  in  height 

The  Green  Mountains  extend  from  Connecticut,  through  Massachusetts  and 
Vermont,  to  Canada,  dividing  the  Atlantic  rivers  from  those  of  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  St  Lawrence.  Some  of  the  peaks  of  this  range  attain  considerable  ele- 
vation, hi  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  are  found  many  considerable  peaks,  which 
are  not  connected  with  any  systematic  range,  but  are  scattered  in  detached 
groupflw  The  White  Mountains,  in  New  Hampshire,  are  the  most  elevated  in 
New  England.  Mount  Katahdin,  or  Ktaadin,  near  the  centre  of  the  state  of 
Blaine,  is  the  highest  in  that  state.  The  view  fh>m  its  summit  is  fine  and  varied, 
and  extends  over  80  or  100  miles.  The  other  principal  heights  in  Maine  are 
Wassataquoik  Mountain,  Mount  Abraham,  Mount  Bigelow,  Speckled  Mountain. 

The  Ozark  Mountains  extend  from  Texas,  through  the  western  part  of  Arkan- 
sas, into  the  lead-mine  region  of  Missouri.  Their  general  direction  is  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Alleghany  range,  and  their  altitude  is  supposed  to  be  about 
2000  feet  above  the  sea. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  washed' by  three  seas,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
on  the  east,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  south,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west 
The  principal  bays  and  sounds  on  the  Atlantic  border,  are  Passamaquoddy  Bay, 
which  lies  between  the  state  of  Maine  and  the  British  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick ;  Massachusetts  Bay,  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts ;  Long  Island  Sound,  between  Long  Island  and  the  coast  of  Con- 
necticut ;  Delaware  Bay,  between  Cape  May  and  Gape  Henlopen,  which  sepa^ 
rates  New  Jersey  firom  Delaware ;  Chesapeake  Bay,  which  communicates  with 
the  ocean  between  Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry,  and  extends  in  a  northern  di- 
rection for  200  miles,  through  the  states  of  Virginia  and  Maryland ;  and  Albe- 
marle and  Pamplico  Soun£,  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina.  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  the  principal  bays  are  Chatham  Bay,  near  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
peninsala  of  Florida;  Appalachie  Bay;  and  Mobile  Bay,  in  Alabama.  In  the 
Pacific,  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  is  the  most  important  inlet  on  the  western  coast  of 
the  United  States.  It  separates  Qudra  and  Vancouver's  Island  from  the  main 
land,  and  is  about  120  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  from  5  to  20  miles 
in  width. 

The  great  lakes  Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  not  being  altogether  in  the 
United  States,  have  been  described  elsewhere.  The  boundary  between  the  Bri- 
tish and  American  territories  passes  through  their  centre,  allotting  about  an  equal 
share  of  their  vast  waters  to  each  nation.  Lake  Michigan  is  wholly  within  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  It  is  connected  with  Huron  by  the  Strait  of 
Michillimackinac,  and  is  about  320  miles  in  length,  and  from  55  to  60  miles  wide, 
with  an  area  of  16,200  square  miles.  The  country  around  the  head  of  this  lake 
is  settling  rapidly ;  and  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  the  excellence  of  the  soil, 
and  the  probable  speedy  junction  of  its  watera  with  those  of  the  Mississippi,  will 
shortly^fill  this  portion  of  the  west  with  population  and  wealth.  By  the  St.  Clair 
River,  of  35  miles  course,  the  waters  of  Huron  rapidly  descend  to  the  St.  Clair,  a 
shallow  lake  about  90  miles  in  circuit.  Detroit  River  connects  Lakes  St.  Clair  and 
Erie.  The  other  lakes  of  any  magnitude  in  the  United  States  are  Champlain  in 
New- York,  Winnipiseogee  in  New  Hampshire,  and  Moose  Head  in  Maine. 

Lake  Champlain  separates  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  is  in 
extent  140  miles  nearly  north  and  south.  It  is  connected  with  the  Hudson  river 
by  the  Champlain  canal,  and  with  the  St  Lawrence  river  by  the  Sorelle,  or  Riche- 
lieu. Large  and  elegant  steam-boats  ply  daily  between  Whitehall  and  St  John^s, 
Lower  Canada,  which  touch  at  the  principal  places,  and  numerous  travellere  are 
constantly  passing  and  repassing  this  route  during  the  season  of  navigation. 

Lake  Winnipiseogee  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sheets  of  water  in  New 
England.  It  is  very  irregular  in  form,  and  contains  a  number  of  islands,  some  of 
which  are  cultivated.  The  lake  is  about  22  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  8  miles 
wide. 

Moose  Head  Lake  is  situated  in  the  central  parts  of  Maine.  It  is  of  an  irre- 
!  gular  form,  about  38  miles  in  length,  and  from  2  to  12  wide.     The  main  branch 
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of  Kennebeck  river  flows  from  it  Around  it,  at  Tariocu  distances,  are  situated 
some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Maine. 

The  Rivers  which  water  the  territory  of  the  United  States  are  numerous,  and 
some  of  them  among  the  most  important  in  the  world.  No  portion  of  the  globe 
possesses  greater  facilities  for  inland  navigation  and  trade,  or  is  more  generally 
mterseeted  with  large  and  navigable  streams.  They  may  be  divided  into  four 
great  classes :  1st  The  streams  which  rise  on  the  east  side  of  the  Alleghany 
mountains,  and  flow  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  2d.  Those  south  of  the  Alleghany 
range,  which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  3d.  The  Mississippi 
and  its  wide  tributaries,  which  drain  the  watere  of  the  vast  valley  included  be- 
tween the  Rocky  and  Alleghany  ranges;  and  4th.  The  rivers  which,  rising  on  the 
western  declivity  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  direct  their  course  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean. 

The  Penobscot  is  the  largest  river  that  has  its  course  wholly  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  It  joins  the  Penobscot  Bay  between  the  towns  of  Penobscot  and  Prospect 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  to  Bangor,  where  navigation  and 
the  tide  terminate.  Large  quantities  of  timber  are  exported  from  the  sea-fxnts 
on  the  river  and  bay.     The  course  of  this  river  is  near  300  miles. 

Kennebeck  River  is,  next  to  the  Penobscot,  the  largest  in  Maine.  It  is  the 
outlet  of  Moose  Head  lake,  the  most  considerable  in  the  State.  It  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  150  tons  to  Hallowell,  40  miles  from  the  sea.  Its  whole  course  is 
about  230  miles. 

Connecticut  River,  the  most  important  stream  in  New  England,  rises  in  the 
highlands  separating  the  United  States  from  Canada,  and  flows  into  Long  Island 
Sound,  after  a  course  of  upwards  oi  400  miles.  It  is  navigable  to  Hartford  for 
large  steam-boats,  and  vessels  of  8  feet  draught ;  also  for  small  steam-boats  to 
Wells  river,  in  Vermont,  more  than  200  miles  above  Hartford.  The  head  waten 
of  this  river  are  elevated  1600  feet  above  Long  Island  Sound.  Its  banks  present 
to  the  eye  every  variety  of  scenery ; — magnificent  mountains  and  hiUs,  delightful 
valleys  and  meadows,  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  fertility,  and  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  towns  and  villages  in  New  England. 

The  Hudson  River  rises  west  of  Lake  Champlain  in  numerous  branches,  and 
pursuing  nearly  a  straight  southerly  courae  of  about  320  miles,  unites  with  the 
Atlantic  below  the  city  of  New  York.  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  rivera 
in  the  United  States.  The  navigation  and  commerce  on  its  watere  are  very  great, 
and  annually  increasing.  By  means  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  it  is  con- 
nected with  Lake  Erie  and  the  St  Lawrence  river.  It  is  navigable  for  ships  of 
large  burden  lo  Hudson  city,  and  for  the  largest  steam-boats  to  Albany  and  Troy. 

Delaware  River  rises  in  New  York,  and  flowing  south,  separates  Pennsylvania 
from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  falls  into  Delaware  bay,  after  a  course  of 
about  310  miles,  below  New  Castle.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  greatest 
burden  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  small  craft  to  3ie  head  of  the  tide  at  Trenton, 
above  which  city  it  is  navigable  100  miles  for  boats  of  8  or  9  tons. 

Susquehannah  River,  one  of  the  largest  in  Pennsylvania,  is  formed  by  its  north 
and  west  branches,  which  unite  at  Northumberland.  Its  north,  or  longest  branchy 
rises  in  Otsego  lake.  New  York,  from  whence  to  its  mouth  is  about  4O0  miles. 

The  Potomac  River  rises  in  two  branches  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  and 
forms,  during  its  course  to  Chesapeake  bay,  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  Ji  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  burthen  to  Washington  city.  Its 
junction  at  Harper's  Ferry  with  the  Shenandoah,  is  regarded  as  a  great  curiosity. 
Its  length  is  about  335  miles. 

James  River  pursues  a  course  of  upwards  of  400  miles,  and  unites  with  the 
south  part  of  Chesapeake  Bay  at  Hampton  Roads.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to 
Richmond,  where  the  Great  Falls  formerly  presented  an  obstruction,  but  a  canal 
has  been  made  around  tliem,  and  the  river  is  now  navigable  for  batteaux  230 
miles  above  the  city. 

Savannah  River  separates  South  Carolina  from  Georgia,  and  entera  the  Atlantic 
17  miles  below  Savannah,  to  which  city  it  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  large  bur- 
den.   Steam-boats  ascend  the  river  to  Augusta  falls. 
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AppaUchicolft,  which  discharges  itself  into  the  hay  of  the  same  name,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Chattahoochee  and  Flint  rivers. 
The  former  is  navigated  to  Colambus  hy  steam-boats :  on  its  head-waters  are 
numenHis  gold-mines.  The  Appalachicola  and  Chattahoochee  united,  are  about 
425  miles  in  length. 

The  Mobile  River  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombeckbee 
rivers,  40  miles  above  Mobile.  The  head-waters  of  the  Alabama  rise  in  the  gold' 
region  of  Geoivia,  not  far  from  the  sources  of  the  Chattahoochee,  and  after  a  south- 
west course  of  near  500  miles,  form  a  junction  with  the  Tombeckbee.  Steam- 
boats ascend  to  Montgomery,  a  distance,  by  the  meanders  of  the  rivers,  df  near 
300  milesL 

The  Mississippi  is  the  largest  river  of  North  America,  and  one  of  the  noblest 
in  the  world — waterin^f  a  more  fertile  region,  and  having  a  larger  course  of  unin- 
terrupted navigation,  than  any  other  known  stream.  Its  course — taken  in  con- 
nexion with  its  mighty  auxiliary,  the  Missouri — is  estimated  at  4490  miles  in 
length.  The  space  drained  by  its  waters  is  supposed  to  exceed  1,300,000  square 
miles,  b^ing  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States,  or 
about  one  twenty-eighth  part  of  the  terraqueous  surface  of  the  globe.  In  no  por- 
tion of  tne  world  has  the  triumph  of  art  over  the  obstacles  of  nature  been  so  com- 
plete. The  introduction  of  steam-navigation  has  been  productive  of  immense 
advantages,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent  than  on  any  other  river. 
Mississippi  proper  rises  west  of  Lake  Superior,  in  a  dreary  and  desolate  region,  \ 
amidst  lakes  and  swamps,  and,  after  pursuing  a  south-east  course  of  about  600 
miles,  reaches  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  where  it  descends  perpendicularly  16  feet,  j 
and  where  are  56  feet  of  rapids.  Thence  it  flows  a  south-easterly,  and  then 
southerly  direction;  and  after  forming  the  boundary  between  Missouri,  Arkansas 
Territory,  and  Louisiana,  on  the  west,  and  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and 
Mississippi,  on  the  east,  discharges  its  waters,  through  many  mouths,  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  nearly  3000  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to 
the  fiills  of  St  Anthony.  The  following  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  the  west : — The  St  Peter*s,  which  joins  it  at  Fort  Snelling,  is  a 
stream  of  about  400  miles,  flowing  a  south-east  course.  The  Des  Moines,  a  river 
of  about  400  miles  in  length,  enters  the  Mississippi  about  130  miles  above  tiie 
MissourL 

The  Missouri  enters  the  Mississippi  river  about  18  miles  above  St  Louis,  after 
a  course  of  3217  miles.     Although  it  loses  its  name  at  its  confluence  with  the  i 
latter,  it  is  much  the  longer  stream  of  the  two ;  but  the  Mississippi,  having  been 
first  discovered  and  explored,  has  retained  its  name  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     This 
error  being  now  past  remedy,  the  Missouri  must  be  considered  as  a  tributary  of 
the  MississipL     It  is  formed  of  numerous  branches,  which  rise  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  between  the  parallels  of  42^  and  48^  N.  Latitude.     The  most  remote 
I  are  the  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin  rivers.     The  only  obstruction  that  occurs  i 
'  to  its  navigration  is  at  the  Great  Falls,  a  distance  of  2575  miles  from  the  Missis-  ■ 
i  sippi.     Here  the  river  descends  362  feet  in  18  miles :  the  descent  is  by  four  great ' 
i  pitches  or  cataracts,  of  96,  19,  49,  and  26  feet,  respectively.     The  width  of  the  ^ 
river  is  about  350  yards,  and  the  cataracts  are  considered  to  be,  next  to  those  of  ' 
Niagara,  the  grandest  in  the  world.     About  100  miles  above,  is  the  place  called  | 
the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.     This  river  was  lately  ascended  by  a  steam- 1 
vessel  300  miles  above  the  Yellow  Stone,  a  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi of  8460  miles. 

The  largest  tributaries  of  the  Missouri  are,  the  Yellow  Stone,  of  1100  miles  in 
lensrth,  the  Platte,  or  Shallow  river,  of  1600  miles  course,  and  the  Kanzas,  of 
1200  miles  in  length.  They  all  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  flow  through 
a  flat  prairie  country,  inhabited  by  a  widely  scattered  Indian  population. 

The  Arkansas  is,  after  the  Missouri,  the  most  considerable  tributary  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi from  the  west     It  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  its  course  is  com- ! 
puted  to  be  about  2000  miles.     It  enters  the  Mississippi  river  about  540  miles  ^ 
below  the  Missouri.     Steam-boats  can  generally  ascend  this  rivet  \jo  \X\e  vk\c>w\X\v 
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of  the  Canadian,  its  largest  tributary,  and  occasionally  to  Cantonment  Gibaon,  640 
miles  from  the  Mississippi  river. 

The  Red  River  is  the  first  tributary  stream  of  any  note  which  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  ascending  from  its  mouth.  It  has  a  course  of  about  1500  miles,  and 
flows  through  immense  prairies  of  a  red  soil. 

The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Mississippi  which  flow  into  it  from  the  east- 
ward are  as  follows : — 

Chippeway  River,, 200  miles  in  length,  enters  the  Mississippi  at  the  lower  end 
of  Liake  Pepin. 

The  Wisconsin  River  joins  the  Mississippi  about  4  or  5  miles  below  the  town 
of  Prairie  du  Chien.  In  part  of  its  course  it  approaches  so  near  the  Fox  River 
of  Green  Bay,  as  to  leave  a  portage  of  only  1^  miles.  It  is  one  of  the  great  natu- 
ral tshannels  of  communication  between  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi 

The  Illinois  River  enters  the  Mississippi  18  miles  above  the  Missouri,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  400  miles.  It  is  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth, 
and  has  a  remarkably  smooth,  gentle  current 

The  Ohio  River  is  the  largest  eastern  tributary  of  the  Mississippi.  At  its 
junction,  and  for  100  miles  above,  it  is  as  lai^e  as  the  parent  stream.  This  river, 
nrom  its  commencement,  affords  the  most  delightful  prospects.  Tributaries  dT 
romantic  and  beautiful  character  come  in  almost  at  equal  distances,  is  lateral 
canals.  The  Ohio  is  formed  by  tlie  union  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela 
rivers  at  Pittsburg.  It  flows  in  a  south-westerly  direction  for  045  miles,  separa- 
ting the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  and 
falls  into  the  Mississippi  103  miles  below  the  Missouri.  Its  current  is  gentle, 
and  is  nowhere  broken  by  any  considerable  falls,  except  at  Loaisville,  in  Ken- 
tucky, where  the  water  descends  2S2)  feet  in  2  miles.  This  obstruction  is  new 
obviated  by  the  Louisville  and  Portland  canal,  which  affbfdis  a  passage  to  steam- 
boats of  small  draft,  at  all  seasons,  to  the  upper  parts  of  the  river  at  Pittsburg. 

The  chief  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  are  the  Wabash,  a  fine  navigable  river,  which 
rises  in  the  north-east  part  of  Indiana.     It  is  in  length  about  450  milesL 

The  Cumberland  River  rises  in  the  mountains,  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Kentucky.  At  high  water,  it  is  navigable  for  boats  almost  to  its  source,  and  for 
steam-boats  to  Nashville  at  all  seasons. 

Tennessee  River  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  hirgFt>ranches,  which 
rising  in  the  mountainous  country  in  western  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  unite 
in  one  in  the  vicinity  of  Knoxville,  enters  the  Ohio  46  miles  above  the  Mississippi, 
and  12  below  the  Cumberland.  Its  entire  course  from  the  source  of  its  longest 
branch,  is  850  miles  distant  from  the  Ohia  It  is  navigable  for  steam-boats,  in 
most  stages  of  the  water,  to  Florence,  at  the  foot  of  the  Muscle  Shoals.  This  is 
the  most  important  of  all  the  tributaries  of  the  Ohio. 

The  Yazoo,  the  most  southern  of  the  principal  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, has  a  course  of  240  miles,  and  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Mississippi 
about  12  miles  above  the  Walnut  Hills. 

The  most  considerable  river  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the 
Columbia,  or  Oregon.  Its  head-waters  interlock  with  the  Arkansas,  Rio  del 
Norte,  &c, :  it  is  about  1400  miles  in  length,  its  principal  branches  are  Lewises  or 
Saptin  river,  1000  miles  in  extent ;  Clark's  or  Fiat  Head  river,  700  miles  long, 
M'Gillivray's,  Okinagan,  &c.  Fort  Creorge  or  Astoria,  Fort  Vancouver,  and 
others,  on  these  waters,  are  trading  establishments  belonging  to  the  British  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company.  Vessels  of  dOO  tons  may  ascend  the  Columbia,  125  miles; 
and  large  sloops  may  go  up  to  the  head  of  tide,  183  miles  from  the  Ocean. 

Minerals  abound  in  the  United  States  in  great  variety  and  profusion.  Iron  is 
very  generally  diffused,  and  is  very  abundant  Lead,  limestone,  and  coal  both  of 
the  anthracite  and  bituminous  kind,  abound  in  quantities  supposed  to  be  inex- 
haustible, especially  of  the  former  description.  Gold  has  recently  been  found  to 
a  considerable  amount  in  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee.  The  most  valuable  mines  are  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  gold  found  in  the  United  States ;  but  the 
value  of  the  metal  sent  to  the  Mint,  firom  1823  to  1836,  was  $4,377,500,  pro- 
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bi]]^  not  one  half  of  the  produce  for  that  period,  as  large  amounts  of  it  are  sent 
to  Europe  uncoined.  The  lead-mines  of  Missouri,  nUnois  and  Wisconsin,  are 
said  to  be  the  richest  in  quality  in  the  world ;  and  the  quantity  of  that  metal  ex- 
tracted from  the  ore,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  so  great  as  to  exclude 
almcBi  entirely  the  foreign  article  from  our  markets.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
Missouri  mines  is  estimated  at  3  million,  and  of  the  Dlinois  and  Wisconsin,  8  mil- 
lion poundflL 

Salt  springs  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  Union,  and  large  quantities  are  nmnu- 
&ctured  in  New  York,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Western  Virginia,  Ohio,  and 
Ulinois :  it  is  also  made  from  sea- water  in  some  parts  of  New  KngUyui,  The 
whole  amount  made  is  stated  to  be  about  7  million  bushels. 

The  United  States  form  a  federal  republic.  Each  of  the  States  is  independent, 
and  has  the  exclusive  control  of  all  concerns  merely  local ;  but  the  defence  of  the 
country,  the  regulation  of  commerce,  and  all  the  general  concerns  of  the  confede- 
racy, are  committed,  by  the  constitution,  to  a  geTOral  government 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Congress,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  2  members  from  each  State, 
chosen  every  two  years,  for  a  period  of  six  years,  so  that  one-third  of  the  Senate 
is  renewed  biennially.  The  number  of  senators  is  at  present  52.  The  members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  chosen  every  two  years,  each  State  being 
entitled  to  a  number  proportionate  to  its  population,  in  a  ratio,  in  the  States  which 
do  not  admit  of  slavery,  of  one  to  eve^  47,7tK)  inhabitants ;  and  in  the  States 
where  there  are  slaves,  of  one  for  eveij  47,700  of  the  free  white  population,  and 
one  for  every  79,500  of  the  slaves.    The  number  of  representatives  it  now  240. 

The  judiciary  is  composed  of  a  Supreme  Court,  of  one  chief  and  six  associate 
judges ;  of  33  District  Courts,  of  one  judge  each,  except  that  six  of  the  States 
are  divided  into  two  districti  each ;  and  of  7  Circuit  Courts,  composed  of  the  judge 
of  the  district,  and  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who,  together  with  the  Vice- 
President,  is  chosen  for  four  years,  by  electors  from  all  the  States.  The  principal 
subordinate  officers  of  the  executive  department  are  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of 
the  Treasury,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  President  must  be  a  native-bom  citizen,  or  have  been  a  citizen 
at  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  of  35  years  of  age,  and  have  resided  in  the 
United  States  14  years.  The  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  in  1769,  and  has  since  been  amended.  It  secures  to  the  people  the  grand 
principles  of  freedom,  liberty  of  conscience  in  matters  of  religion,  liberty  of  the 
press,  trial  by  jury,  and  the  right  of  choosing  and  being  chosen  to  office. 

The  principal  executive  officers  are  the  Secretaries  of  State,  at  War,  and  of 
the  Navy,  the  Postmaster  General,  and  the  Attorney  General.  They  are  remova- 
ble at  the  will  of  the  President,  and,  with  the  Vice-President,  form  the  cabinet 
The  Department  of  State  was  created  in  1789.  The  Secretary  conducts  the  ne- 
gotiations with  foreign  powers,  and  corresponds  with  the  public  ministers  of  the 
United  States  abroad,  and  with  those  of  foreign  states  near  the  United  States.  He 
has  the  charge  of  the  United  States  seal,  preserves  the  originals  of  laws  and 
treaties,  and  of  the  public  correspondence  growing  out  of  the  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations ;  he  grants  passports  to  American  citizens 
visiting  foreign  countries,  has  the  control  of  the  patent  office,  and  preserves  the 
evidence  of  copy-rights.  There  are  attached  to  the  Department  of  State  a 
Diplomatic  Bureau,  a  Consular  Bureau,  a  Home  Bureau,  the  Archives,  and  the 
Patent  Office. 

The  Treasury  Department  was  created  in  1789.  The  Secretary  superintends 
the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  government;  he  is  required  to  report  to  Congress  annu- 
ally the  state  of  the  finances,  and  recommends  such  measures  as  he  thinks  proper 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  revenue.  The  Treasury  Department  comprises 
the  offices  of  the  Secretary,  two  Controllers,  five  Auditors,  the  Register,  the 
Treasurer,  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

As  there  is  at  present  no  direct  taxation  by  the  general  government,  the  i^n^- 
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nue  is  chiefly  derived,  from  duties  ofi  imports,  the  sales  of  pohlic  lands,  bank-stock, 
post-offices,  lead-mines,  &c    The  revenae  on  imports  is  the  most  importtot. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  during  the  year  18S6 
amounted  to  47,091,696  dollars ;  those  from  duties,  22,528,151 ;  those  n'om  lands, 
24,000,000,  and  the  residue  from  miscellaneous  sources.  The  expenditures  for  all 
objects  during  the  year  are  estimated  at  32,000,000  dollars.  Balance  in  the  trea- 
sury on  the  1st  January,  1637,  41,723,959  dollars,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
5,000,000  dollars,  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  several  States,  in  accordance  with 
the  act  regulating  the  deposites  of  the  public  money.  The  second  great  source 
of  revenue  is  the  national  domain,  or  public  lands,  which  consists  of  tracts  of  ter- 1 
ritory  ceded  to  the  general  government  by  the  several  States ;  of  the  lands  in  the 
territory  of  Louisiana,  purchased  from  France ;  and  those  in  Florida,  acquired  by 
treaty  from  Spain.  A  vast  portion  of  this  land  is  occupied  by  the  Indians,  who 
are  considerea  as  proprietors  of  the  soil,  till  the  ^vemment  extinguish  their  title 
by  purchase.  A  General  Land  Office  at  Washmgton  directs  the  sale  of  these 
territories.  All  the  lands  are  surveyed  before  sale;  they  are  divided  into  town- 
ships of  six  miles  square,  which  are  subdivided  into  sections  of  one  mile  square, 
containing  each  640  acres,  and  sold  in  sections,  half,  Quarter,  and  half-quarter  sec- 
tions. The  minimum  price  is  fixed  by  law  at  a  dollar  and  a  quarter.  All  sales 
are  made  for  cash.  Salt-springs  and  lead-mines  are  reserved,  but  may  be  so}d  by 
special  arden  from  the  President  One  section  of  640  acres  is  reserved  in  each 
township,  as  a  fund  for  the  perpetual  support  of  schools.  Five  per  cent  on  all 
sales  of  land  are  reserved,  three-fifihs  of  which  are  expended  by  Congress  in 
making  roads  leading  to  the  States  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  and  two-fifUis 
are  expended  by  the  States  for  the  promotion  of  learning.  In  the  year  1620,  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  produced  1,167,225  dollars,  which  had  increased  in  1634 
to  6,099,961,  in  1835  exceeded  12,000,000,  and  in  1636  had  increased  to  the  as- 
tonishing sum  of  24,000,000  dollars.  Ttie  increase  of  population  in  the  Western 
States,  Sie  extensive  introduction  of  steam-vessels  on  the  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
the  increased  facilities  of  intercourse  and  transportation  by  rail-roads  and  canals, 
have  concurred  with  the  extraordinary  b^^rh  nriee  of  cotton  in  producing  this  won- 
derful result  The  whole  quantity  of  pubIl^.  lands  sold  is  44,500,000  acres ;  quan- 
tity granted  for  various  purposes,  16,040,624  acres;  unsold,  within  the  limits  of 
the  States  and  Territories,  at  the  end  of  1835,  220,000,000  acres ;  beyond  those 
limits,  750,000,000;  whole  quantity  surveyed,  122,300,000:  total  cost  of  the  lands, 
56,436,624  dollars ;  total  receipts  thus  &r,  64,029,496  dollars. 

The  War  Department  was  created  in  1789 :  to  this  department  belong  the  di- 
rection and  ^vemment  of  the  army;  the  erection  of  fortifications;  the  execution 
of  topographical  surveys ;  and  the  direction  of  Indian  Afl^irs.  Attached  to  it  are 
a  Requisition  Bureau,  a  Bounty-Land  Bureau,  a  Pension  office,  an  office  of  Indian 
Affairs,  an  Engineer  office,  a  Topographical  office,  an  Ordnance  office,  &c. 

The  Army  of  the  United  States  consists  of  2  regiments  of  dragoons,  4  of  artil- 
lery, and  7  of  infiintry,  containing,  at  the  commencement  of  1837,  an  aggregate 
amount  of  6263  men,  including  a  corps  of  Engineers,  Topographical  Engineers, 
and  Ordnance  department ;  the  whole  being  under  the  command  of  a  Major  Gene- 
ral and  two  Brigadier  Generals.  The  expenditure  of  the  year  1836,  for  the  mili- 
tary service,  including  fortifications,  ordnance,  Indian  affairs,  pensions,  arming  the 
militia,  and  internal  improvements,  was  20,322,083  dollars  and  19  cents. 

The  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created  in  1796 ;  and  there  is  a  Board 
of  Navy  Commissioners,  established  in  1815,  attached  to  the  department  The 
navy,  though  on  a  small  scale,  acquired  great  reputation  during  the  three  yeara* 
war,  when  the  American  ships  successfully  encountered  those  of  the  mistress  of 
the  ocean.  Much  has  since  been  done,  both  in  enlarging  the  number  of  vessels, 
and  extending  and  constructing  suitable  dock-yards ;  but  the  naval  force  is  not 
considered  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  It  consists  of  53  vessels, 
of  which  there  are  13  ships  of  the  line,  16  frigates,  2  barques,  1  steam  frigate,  14 
sloops  of  war,  2  brigs,  and  5  schooners.  Of  the  above,  there  are  on  the  stocks,  5 
ships  of  the  line,  7  frigated,  2  barques,  1  steam  frigate,  and  1  schooner:  total  16. 
In  ordinary,  7  ships  of  the  line,  4  frigates,  and  5  sloops  of  war :  total  16.     In 
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commiflrioo,  1  ship  of  the  line,  5  frigates,  9  sloops  of  war,  2  brigs,  and  4  schoon- 
en;  total  21 :  besides  materials  for  4  ships  of  the  line,  6  fi'igates,  and  6  sloops  of 
w«r.  The  naval  appropriation  for  the  year  1837  was  5,167,290  dollars,  and  for 
the  survejin^  and  exploring  expedition,  346,431  dollars.  There  are  seven  navy- 
yards  belonging  to  the  United  States,  viz. :  at  Portsmouth ;  at  Charlestown,  in 
Boeloa  Har£nir;  at  Brooklyn,  on  Walkbout  Bay,  opposite  New-York;  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  at  Washington ;  at  Gosport,  opposite  Norfolk,  Virginia ;  and  at  Pensa- 
oola,  Florida.  There  are  graving  or  dry-docks  at  Charlestown  and  Gosport,  and 
a  third  is  constructing  at  Brooklyn. 

The  General  Post  Office  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Postmaster  General, 
who  has  the  appointment  of  the  postmasters  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
power  of  making  contracts  for  carrying  the  mail  The  post  routes  cover  an  ex- 
tent of  118,264  miles,  on  which  the  mails  are  carried  27,578,620  miles  a  year. 
The  number  of  postoffices  is  11,100 ;  the  revenue  of  the  department  for  the  year 
1835  was  3,398,455  dollars;  the  expenditure,  2,755,623  dollars,  75  cents. 

The  office  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  was  established  at  Philadelphia  in 
1792,  and  in  1835  an  act  was  passed  for  establishing  a  branch  in  New  Orleans,  for 
the  coinage  of  gold  and  silver,  and  branches  at  Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  and 
Dahlonega,  Georgia,  for  the  coinage  of  gold ;  the  general  direction  being  under 
the  control  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  at  Philadelphia.  The  coinage  is  executed 
by  machines  propelled  by  steam-power ;  the  value  of  the  coinage  during  the  year 
1835  was  5,668,667  dollars,  comprising  2,186,175  dollars  in  gold  coins,  3,444,003 
in  silver,  axid  39,489  in  copper,  making  15,996,342  pieces  of  coin ;  and  in  the  year 
1836,  from  January  Ist  to  November  let,  the  coinage  amounted  to  6,496,440  dol- 
lars, of  which  the  gold  was  3,619,440,  and  silver  2,877,000  dollars. 

The  chief  a^icultural  occupations  in  the  eastern  states  are  grazmg  and  the 
dairy.  The  middle  states  are  principally  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and 
Indian  com ;  the  southern  to  that  of  tobacco,  cotton,  sugar,  and  rice ;  and  the 
western  to  Indian  com  and  wheat  Slave  labour  Is  chiefly  employed  in  the  south- 
ern and  in  some  of  tlie  middle  and  western  states.  The  cotton  crop,  in  1836, 
was  estimated  at  480  million  pounds,  of  the  value  of  80  million  dollars.  Tobacco 
80,000  hogsheads,  of  the  value  of  6  million  dollars ;  of  rice  to  the  amount  of  2^ 
million  dollars;  and  of  sugar  and  molasses,  of  the  former  100,000  hogsheads,  and 
of  the  latter  63,000  hogsheads.  The  amount  of  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  &c. 
raised  in  the  country,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
but  it  no  doubt  amounts  to  several  million  barrels. 

The  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  considerable,  and  gradually  increas- 
ing.    The  eastern  and  middle  states,  which  are  most  abundantly  supplied  with 
water-power,  are  most  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures,  especially  of  cotton, 
woollen,  iron,  glass,  paper,  wood,  &,c.     In  1810,  the  value  of  manufactures  in  the 
.  United  States  was  estimated  at  $172,762,676.     The  present  annual  value  is  com- 
;  puted  at  $350,000,000 ;  and  the  capital  invested  in  all  the  manufactories  of  the 
;  Union  is  estimated  at  more  than  1000  millions.     Most  of  the  American  menu- 
■  factures  are  designed  for  home  consumption ;  yet,  in  1834,  domestic  manufactures 
I  were  exported  to  the  amount  of  $8,567,590. 

i  The  manufactures  of  cotton  goods  amount  to  about  50  millions  of  dollars ; 
woollen  70  millions;  leather  and  its  manufactures  45  millions;  hats,  caps,  bon- 
nets, &c.  15  millions;  cabinet-ware  10  millions;  cables  and  cordage,  paper  and 
(^lass-ware,  each  6  millions;  soap  and  candles  nearly  12,  and  of  manufactured 
tobacco  and  refined  eu^BLT,  each  about  2  millions  of  dollars.  In  1810  there  was 
above  20  million  gallons  of  spirituous  liquors  distilled  from  com  and  rye,  and  up- 
wards of  5  million  from  molasses ;  and,  although  it  is  stated  that,  in  1835,  4000 
distilleries  had  been  stopped  by  the  progress  of  the  temperance  reform,  vast  quan- 
tities of  these  poisonous  liquors  are  still  prepared. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  is,  next  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  largest 

I  in  the  world.     It  consists  principally  in  the  exchange  of  agricultural  produce,  for 

the  manufactures  of  oth^r  countries,  and  the  productions  of  tropical  climates.    All 

vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  are  regiptered  by  the  collector  of  the  district 

to  which  they  belong,  and  those  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheu^<»  ^^^^ 
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enrolled  and  licensed  by  the  eatne  offi6er.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1835  there  was  of  roistered  tonnage  857,438,  including  108,000  tons  employed 
in  the  whale-fishery ;  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  amounted  to  783,618,  and 
fishing-yessels  117,850;  total  1,758,907;  and,  during  the  year  1834,  there  was 
built  in  the  United  States,  registered  tonnage  52,622,  and  of  enrolled  tonnage 
65,707 ;  total  118,330 :  the  number  of  vessels  built  amounted  to  057,  including 
88  steam-boats.  The  number  of  vessels  and  tonnage  entering  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  year  1835,  was  11,292  vessels,  amounting  to  1,993,963 
tons ;  of  which  7023  vessels,  and  1,352,653  tons  were  American,  and  4269  ves- 
sels, of  641,310  tons,  foreign:  cleared,  during  the  same  period,  11,515  vessels,  of 
2,031,341  tons ;  of  which  7285  vessels,  and  1,400,517  tons,  were  American,  and 
4230  vessels,  of  630,824  tons,  were  foreign.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  the 
year  1836,  ending  on  the  30th  of  September,  is  estimated  at  173,540,000  dollars ; 
showing  an  increase,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  28,644,258  dollars. 
The  exports,  during  the  same  period,  are  estimated  at  121,789,000  dollars ;  of 
which  101,105,000  dollars  were  domestic  products,  and  the  residue  foreign ;  exhi- 
biting an  aggregate  increase,  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  of  35,423  dol- 
lars, and  an  amount  exceeding  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  by  5,829,150 
dollars. 

The  most  nnportant  article  of  export  is  cotton ;  of  which  there  were  sent  to 
Europe,  in  1835,  of  the  value  of  64,961,302  dollars ;  of  tobacco  there  was  ex- 
ported 8,250,577  dollars ;  of  flour,  wheat,  com,  rye-meal,  rice,  &c.  8,383,977  dol- 
lars; of  cod-fish  and  the  produce  of  the  fisheries,  2,174,524  dollars;  of  staves, 
shingles,  naval  stores,  oak  bark,  &c.  4,542,091  dollars;  of  beef,  pork,  horses,  and 
mules,  and  other  agricultural  products,  2,901,896  dollars ;  of  cotton  goods,  2,858,681 
dollars ;  the  other  principal  articles  of  export  are  skins  and  furs,  flax-seed,  soap 
and  candles,  manufactures  of  leather,  of  iron,  of  household  fiirniture,  &c  &c. 

Must  of  tho  fisheries  are  carried  on  irom  the  New  England  states,  and  in  New 
England  shipsi  The  whale-fishery  is  prosecuted  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  chiefly 
south  of  the  line,  for  the  right  or  black  whale,  and  in  the  Southern,  Indian,  and 
Pacific  oceans,  for  the  spermaceti  whale.  In  the  year  1835*  108,060  tons  of  ship- 
ping were  employed  in  this  business ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  year  1835,  sper- 
maceti and  whale  oil  was  brought  home,  of  the  value  of  about  6,500,000  dollars. 
Seal  oil  and  furs  are  also  obtained  in  the  Antarctic  seas  by  these  adventurous  sea- 
men. The  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  tho  ports  of  Nantucket  and  New 
Bedford,  and  also,  but  on  a  less  scale,  firom  New  London,  Sag  Harbour,  Warren, 
Bristol,  Hudson,  Sic.  About  10,000  men  are  engaged  in  it,  and  the  seamen  are 
paid,  not  by  fixed  wages,  but  by  a  certain  share  in  the  profits  of  the  voyage. 
Those  in  the  Pacific  and  Southern  oceans  are  generally  absent  from  two  to  three 
years  at  a  time. 

The  cod-fishery  is  pursued  on  the  banks  and  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  on 
the  Labrador  coasts.  It  employs  upwards  of  60,000  tons  of  small  crafl,  some  of 
which  make  several  trips  a  year ;  those  on  the  coast^fisheries  generally  remain 
longer.  The  produce  of  this  fishery  may  be  estimated  at  from  1,200,000  to 
1,500,000  dollars  a  year.  The  mackerel  fishery  employs  about  50,000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  produces  about  2,000,000  dollars  annually. 

No  part  of  the  world  presents  such  an  extensive  river  commerce.  Steam  ves- 
sels, a  grand  improvement,  first  introduced  in  America,  ply  on  all  the  principal 
streams,  and  of  upwards  of  100,000  tons  of  this  species  of  crafl  belonging  to  the 
United  States  in  1834,  almost  the  whole  was  on  the  interior  waters.  On  t^e  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  tributaries  alone,  an  extent  of  8000  miles  was  traversed  by  230 
steam-boats.  Neither  the  States  nor  individuals  have  been  slow  in  improving  and 
extending  these  natural  advantages ;  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  nave  under- 
taken, and  the  perseverance  they  have  shown  in  executing  the  most  magnificent 
plans,  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  American  name.  The  great  land-locked  bays  of 
the  coast  have  been  connected  by  a  chain  of  canals,  aflbrding  a  safe  internal 
water-route  fh)m  Narragansett  Bay  to  Albemarle  Sound.  The  eastern  and  west- 
em  waters  have  been  united  by  several  channels,  which  either  turn  the  Allegba- 
nies  or  surmount  their  summits.    The  waters  of  the  lakes  and  the  Mississippi 
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have  been  oonnected  at  various  points,  and  the  obstacles  in  the  naviffation  of  the 
most  important  rivers  have  been  overcome  by  removing  the  bars  or  ledges  which 
obstructed  their  channels,  or  by  side-cuts,  locks,  and  dams.  The  whole  length  of 
this  artificial  navigation  is  not  less  than  3500  miles ;  all  of  which,  with  one  or 
two  trifling  exceptions,  has  been  executed  in  the  short  space  of  20  years.  These 
great  works  have  already  given  fresh  life  to  manufiictures,  and  encouraged  the 
establishment  of  new  ones ;  invigorated,  and  in  many  places  created,  mtemal 
trade ;  promoted  agriculture,  which  requires  a  cheap  and  easy  transportation  for 
the  bulky  articles  which  it  consumes  and  produces;  and  developed,  in  an  aston- 
ishing degree,  the  mining  industry  of  the  country. 

The  Americans  have  equally  surpassed  all  other  people  in  the  number  and 
extent  of  their  rail-roads,  having,  in  less  than  ten  years,  constructed  nearly  1500 
miles  of  these  artificial  levels,  over  which  carriages  are  propelled  by  locomotive 
steam-engines  at  the  rate  of  from  20  to  30  miles  an  hour.  Although  this  contri- 
vance is  less  adapted  than  canals  to  the  conveyance  of  bulii^  articles,  yet  it  pos- 
sesses some  advantages  over  that  mode  of  transportation,  such  as  tliat  of  not  being 
interrupted  by  ice,  and  of  being  suited  to  certain  localities  in  which  artificial 
water-communication  would  be  impracticable. 

To  the  State  Governments  is  committed  that  branch  of  legislation  which  relates 
to  the  regulation  of  local  concerns.  These  bodies  make  and  alter  the  laws  which 
regard  property  and  private  rights,  appoint  judges  and  civil  officers,  impose  taxes 
for  State  purposes,  and  exercise  all  other  rights  and  powers  not  vested  in  the  Fede- 
ral Government  by  positive  enactment  They  are,  in  their  composition,  very 
similar  to  the  Federal  Government  The  legislature  consists  aJways  of  two 
branches,  both  of  which  are  returned  by  the  same  electors;  and  these  electors 
may  be  said  to  comprise  the  whole  adult  white  population,  the  usual  qualifications 
;  being  citizenship,  with  one  or  two  years*  residence,  and  payment  of  taxes.  In 
North  Carolina,  representatives  are  chosen  by  the  whole  resident  free  citizens  who 
pay  taxes,  but  senators  only  by  freeholders;  in  New  Jersey  and  Virginia,  the  right 
of  suffrage  for  both  houses  is  limited  to  persons  holding  a  small  amount  of  landed 
property ;  in  Maryland  the  senators  are  chosen  by  delegates  named  Ibr  the  pur- 
pose by  the  people. 

In  all  the  States,  the  period  for  which  the  representatives  serve  is  either  one  or 
two  years.  The  elections  are  biennial  in  Delaware,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Louisiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  and  annual  in  the  other  States. 

The  shortest  period  for  which  the  senators  serve,  in  any  State,  is  one  year,  and 
the  longest  five.  In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  the  senators  hold  their  office 
for  one  year  only;  in  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Michigan,  for  two  years;  in  Missis- 
sippi, Alabama,  and  Indiana,  for  three  years;  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Ar- 
kansas, for  four  years;  and  in  Maryland,  for  five  years.  Except  in  Maryland, 
when  the  Senate  of  any  State  serves  for  more  than  one  year,  it  is  renewed  by 
parts  or  divisions,  one-third  of  the  members  going  out  annually  when  they  serve 
for  three  years,  and  one-fourth  when  they  serve  for  four.  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever, when  the  senators  serve  for  four  years,  the  renewal  is  by  halves  every  two 
years. 

The  United  Slates  are  more  distinguished  for  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, than  for  eminence  in  literature  or  science.  The  means  of  common  educa- 
tion are  widely  extended,  and  there  are  numerous  seminaries  of  learning  through- 
out the  country,  though  there  are  no  literary  establishments  on  so  large  a  scale  as ! 
many  in  Europe.  As  a  general  government,  the  United  States  have  done  but  little ' 
for  the  interests  of  public  instruction,  except  that  they  reserve  for  this  purpose 
one  section  in  every  township  of  their  new  lands,  besides  other  reservations  for 
colleges.  This  highly  important  subject  has,  perhaps,  been  better  attended  to,  by 
being  left  to  the  individual  States  and  to  private  citizens.  The  first  settlers  of 
New  England  paid  a  very  laudable  attention  to  this  important  subject  As  ear^ 
as  1628,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  instruction  of  every  child  \u  \.Vi^  e)^oTi\^\  ^:^1 
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in  1647,  a  Bchool  wis  established  by  law  in  every  town  or  neighbourhood  of  50 
ftmilies,  and  a  school  ibr  the  higher  branches,  for  every  100  families. 

The  nnmher  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  is  66 ;  of  medical  schools  33 ;  of 
law  schools  9;  of  theological  seminaries  87.  The  country  does  not  yet,  however, 
furnish  the  scholar  with  those  facilities  for  a  finished  learned  education  which  are 
affi)rded  by  the  scientific  and  literary  establishments  of  Europe,  and  the  want  of 
good  libraries  is  sensibly  felt  by  every  one  who  has  attempted  much  learned  re- 
search. The  largest  collection  of  books  in  the  United  States  does  not  contain 
50,000  volum^  and  there  are  few  which  even  approach  that  number.  The  Phi- 
ladelphia Library  has  42,000  volumes ;  the  Cambridge  University  Library  about 
the  same  number ;  the  Boston  Atheneum  90,000 ;  the  New- York  Society  Library 
22,000 ;  and  the  Library  of  Congress  20,000. 

Most  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  made  some  legislative  provision  for  com- 
mon school  instruction,  and  in  some  States  (especially  in  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, New- York,  and  Virginia),  large  funds  are  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Pri- 
vate schools  and  academies  of  the  higher  order  are  quite  numerous,  especially  in 
New  England ;  so  that  few  grow  up  without  enjoying  the  means  of  elementary 
instruction,  or,  if  Uiey  desire  it,  of  a  more  extended  liberal  education.  In  the 
Sabbath-schools  of  the  United  States,  which  are  doing  much  for  the  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral  improvement  of  the  young,  about  6M),000  children  are  weekly 
instructed  hy  more  than  80,000  teachers. 

There  is  no  established  church  in  the  United  States,  religion  being  left  to  the 
voluntary  choice  of  the  people.  No  sect  is  favoured  by  the  laws  beyond  another ; 
it  being  an  essential  principle  in  the  national  and  state  governments,  that  legisla- 
tion may  of  riprht  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  public  worship  only  so  far  as  to  pro- 
tect every  individual  in  the  unmolested  exercise  of  that  of  his  choice.  Nor  is  any 
legislative  provision  made  for  the  support  of  religion,  except  that,  in  Massachu- 
setts, the  legislature  is  enjoined  to  require,  and  in  New  Hampshire  is  empowered 
to  authorize,  the  several  towns  and  parishes  to  make  adequate  provision,  at  their 
own  expense,  for  the  support  of  Protestant  ministers.  The  same  was  tlie  case  in 
Connecticatv  until  1818,  when  it  was  abolished  by  the  new  constitution.  But  in 
all  the  other  States,  the  support  of  religion  is  left  entirely  to  the  voluntary  zeal 
of  its  professors. 

The  numbers  of  established  churches,  or  congregations,  are  estimated  at  over 
15,000,  and  the  ministers  at  about  12,000.  The  Presbyterians,  including  Congre- 
gational ists,  are  the  roost  numerous  denomination.  The  Baptists  are  estimated  as 
second  in  numerical  amount;  and  the  Methodists,  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Universalists,  Lutherans,  Christians,  German  Reformed,  and  Friends  or  Quakers, 
probably  rank  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  mentioned. 
Other  sects,  respectable  in  amount  of  numbers,  are  Unitarians,  Associate  and 
other  Methodists,  Freewill  Baptists,  Dutch  Reformed  Menonites,  Associate  and 
Cumberland  Presbyterians,  Tunkers,  and  many  others.  In  fact,  almost  all  the 
sects  of  Christianitv  are  represented  in  our  country. 

There  are  no  early  enumerations  of  the  population  on  which  much  reliance  can 
be  placed ;  but,  in  1753,  the  number  was  estimated  at  1,051,000.  A  regular  de- 
cennial census,  taken  since  1700,  gave,  at  that  period,  3,029,827;  m  1800, 
5,305,925 ;  in  1810,  7,239,814 ;  in  1820,  9,638,131.  It  is  most  interesting  to  con- 
sider, as  the  immensity  of  unoccupied  land  leaves  full  scope  for  this  power  of  mul- 
tiplication, how  vast  the  future  numbers  may  be  with  which  this  region  will  be 
peopled,  and  which  will  render  it  much  the  greatest  state  that  ever  existed  in  an- 
cient or  modem  times.  It  is  calculated,  upon  good  grounds,  that  in  a  century  it 
will  contain  160,000,000 ;  and  still,  being  only  half  as  populous  as  Britain  or 
France,  leave  ample  scope  for  future  increase.  The  Americans,  should  they  con- 
tinue united,  would  then  become  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world ;  and  the  most 
powerful  states  of  Europe  would  rank  as  secondary  to  them. 

The  population,  exclusive  of  the  aboriginal  races  within  the  United  States* 
limits,  whose  numbers  are  not  comprised  in  the  above  statements,  consists  of  three 
classes:  whites,  free  coloured  persons,  and  slaves,  whose  relative  proportions  at 
five  different  periods  are  here  given  : 
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Wblm.  Sana.  Fna  eoluaniL 

1796 3,173^4  697^7  59,465 

1800 4,304,469  893^1  10e,3!l5 

1810 5,863,004 1,101,364  186,446 

1^0 7^61.710 1,538,-038  333,534 

1830 10^6,348 2,009,043  319^99 

In  regBtd  to  these  nnmben  it  is  to  be  obeeired  tfa&t  in  the  ctasa*  of  1790,  are 
not  included  the  inhabitants  of  the  Miesinippj  and  Northwest  Territories,  esti- 
mated at  about  12,000 ;  and  that  between  ISOO  and  1810,  Iiouisiana  was  acquired 
with  about  50,000  iuhabitants,  and  39,000  Africans  were  brought  into  the  country. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  relative  rate  of  iocrMse  of  the  whole  popolct- 
tioD,  aod  of  each  of  the  three  ctaases,  in  the  two  periods  from  1810  to  1820,  and 
ftom  1820  \o  1830. 

l8ll^-lBaa  i93o-i83o. 

f  whole  popalatian 33Jpetoent 33.4  per  cent. 

-WhitoT:  •"  —- 
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The  wfade  number  of  Aborigines  existing  at  present  within  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  is  estimated  at  3133,464,  of  whom  about  80,000 
reside  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  residue  east  of  that  region.  Of  the 
Indians  residing  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  57,483  are  east  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  of  whom  48,918  are  under  treaty  stipulations  to  remove  westward,  of  that 
stream,  45,090  have  removed  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  are  settled  in  the  Western  or  Indian  territory,  assigned  to  them  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States ;  and  143,750  are  indigenous  Indians,  nowise 
under  the  control  of  our  government:  of  these,  the  principal  are  the  Sioux,  Paw- 
nees, Comanches,  Mandans,  Minatarees,  Blackfeet,  and  Aissiniboines.  The  most 
humane  exertions  have  ccHistantly  been  in  operation,  on  the  part  of  the  general 
government,  to  preserve  the  race  from  extinction,  by  severe  provisions  to  prevent 
their  obtaining  ardent  spirits,  and  by  unwearied  efibrts  to  train  them  to  the  arts 
and  agriculture,  and  to  impart  to  them  the  blessings  of  education  and  Christianity. 
Under  the  system  adopted  by  the  government,  agents  and  sub-agents,  interpreters 
and  mechanicsi  are  employed  among  the  different  Indian  tri^s,  to  carry  these 
purposes  into  effect ;  and  the  President  is  authorized  to  cause  the  stores  of  the 
licensed  traders  to  be  searched,  and  if  ardent  spirits  are  found  among  the  articles 
for  sale,  the  whole  goods  are  forfeited  to  the  government 

The  whole  number  of  Indian  schools  established  among  them,  partly  by  chari- 
table associations  of  the  different  religious  denominations,  and  partly  by  pecuniary 
aid  from  the  government,  is  51.  The  sum  of  7840  dollars  was  allowed  in  1836, 
by  the  government,  for  the  maintenance  of  these  schools.  The  whole  number 
of  Indian  children  receiving  instruction  in  1836,  was  1381,  including  156  scholars 
at  the  Choctaw  Academy,  in  Kentucky,  the  expense  of  whose  education  is  de- 
rived from  funds  set  apart  by  the  Indians  themselves,  under  treaty  stipulations  for 
this  specific  object  In  the  whole  number  of  scholars  are  included  two  students 
of  law  at  the  Choctaw  Academy,  also  one  at  Buf&lo,  and  one  in  Vermont 

The  territory  of  the  confederacv  is  at  present  divided  into  twenty-six  States, 
two  Territories,  and  one  Federal  District,  which  contains  the  seat  of  government 
This  does  hot  include  the  extensive  tract  assigned  to  the  Indians,  called  the  West- 
em  Territory,  the  region  west  of  the  Mis-souri  and  north  of  the  Platte,  and  that 
west  of  the  Rocky  MountaiuB,  in  which  there  is  no  white  population,  and  which 
has  received  no  political  organization  or  official  name.  The  States  are  divided 
for  municipal  purposes  into  small  sections,  styled  counties,  except  in  South 
Carolina,  where  they  are  called  districts,  and  in  Louisiana,  where  they  are  called 
parishes.  In  the  States  of  New  England,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan,  the  counties  are  subdivided  into  townships, 
often  called  towns,  and  in  Delaware  into  hundreds. 


THE  EASTERN,  OR  NEW  ENGLAND  STATE& 

New  Enoulnd  comprises  the  six  States  situated  east  of  the  Hudson,  viz., 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut 
The  inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  of  unmixed  English  origin,  and  though 
never  united  as  a  political  whole,  they  have  at  difierent  periods  been  connected 
for  their  common  interests.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  their  country,  they 
have  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages  for  literary  and  religious  instruction,  and, 
trained  to  habits  of  industry,  economy,  and  enterprise,  by  the  circumstances  of 
their  peculiar  situation,  as  well  as  by  the  dangers  of  prolonged  wars,  they  pre- 
sent traits  of  character  which  are  considered  as  remarkable  abroad  as  they  are 
common  at  home. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  infinitely  varied.  In  the  interior,  it  is  mountain- 
ous, with  fertile  valleys  between.  The  land  along  the  sea-shore  presents  in  gene- 
ral an  irregular  surftce,  consisting  of  hills  and  ridges,  with  flats  of  moderate  ex- 
tent   The  inland  portions  towards  the  mountains  present  an  almost  constant  sue- 
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ceanon  of  dioit  hills  and  narrow  valleya.  There  are  no  extensive  plains  through- 
out the  whole  of  New  £nglan<l.  Much  of  the  soil  is  good,  yet  in  general  it  re- 
quires diligent  cultivation,  and  compels  the  fanner  to  use  great  industry  to  pro- 
cure tolerahie  crops;  and  although  it  well  repays  the  labour  of  the  husbandman, 
it  is  OD  the  whole  less  fruitful  than  many  other  parts  of  the  United  States. 

Most  of  the  New  England  States  are  largely  engaged  in  manufactures.  The 
difierent  establishments  of  various  kinds  are  too  numerous  to  specify.  The  cotton 
fikctories,  in  particular,  employ  a  vast  number  of  hands  and  a  great  amount  of 
capital.  A  proof  of  the  result  of  these  great  establishments  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  twenty-five  years  ago  the  chief  cottons  of  the  United  States  were  im- 
ported from  India.  New  England  now  sends  her  manufactured  cottons  there,  and 
finds  the  trade  profitable.  Since  the  manufacturing  system  has  prevailed,  this 
part  of  the  Union  has  rapidly  increased  in  population  and  business. 

The  New  Englanders  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  Bank  and  whale  fisheries. 
This  pursuit  employs  many  thousands  of  hands,  furnishes  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant items  in  this  section  of  the  United  States,  siid  trains  vast  numbers  of  the  most 
experienoed  and  intrepid  mariners  in  the  world. 

An  active  commerce  is  canied  on  from  the  ports  of  New  England  with  all 
parts  of  the  World ;  their  ships  spread  their  sails  in  every  sea,  and  her  lumber 
manufactures  and  the  produce  of  her  fisheries  are  extensively  exported.  Almost 
every  village  carries  on  some  handicraft,  and  the  fiurmer  often  employs  the  long 
winter  evenings  in  some  gainful  task.  Thus  are  produced  many  little  objects 
which  although  in  appearance  of  small  value,  yet  in  the  aggregate  constitute  a 
source  of  considerable  wealth  to  the  community,  and  are  produced  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  almost  to  rival  in  value  the  products  of  the  large  manufacturing  establiah- 
menta 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  have 
been  a  religious  people.  The  entire  freedom  of  opinion  enjoyed  by  them  has  led 
to  a  diversity  of  religious  denominations.  In  almost  every  town  and  villa^  are 
several  places  of  public  worship  belonging  to  the  difierent  sects  common  m  the 
country,  among  which  are  CongregationalistSy  Baptists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists, 
Unitarians,  &c.  It  is  disreputable  for  a  man  to  have  no  religious  belief,  and  there 
are  few  who  do  not  give  their  support  to  some  one  mode  of  religious  worship. 
The  sabbath  is  strictly  observed,  and  the  people  generally  attend  public  worship 
twice  during  the  day. 

Education  is  more  universal  here  than  in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly hard  to  find  persons  of  mature  age  who  have  not  been  instructed  in  the 
common  branches  of  school  learning.  Institutions  of  learning  and  education  were 
established  at  an  early  period  by  the  first  settlers  of  New  England,  some  of  which 
at  the  present  day  are  the  most  respectable  and  efficient  in  the  Union.  A  large 
part  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  United  States  have  been  educated  at  Har- 
vard and  Yale  colleges,  and  though  there  are  many  similar  institutions  in  other 
States,  still  many  students  from  the  south  and  west  are  annually  taught  in  the 
colleges  of  New  England. 

The  population  of  New  England  has  been  gradually  increasing.  In  1700  it 
was  about  120,000,  and  in  1755  was  estimated  at  345,000,  not  including  the  troops 
at  that  time  in  the  provinces.  Their  amount  in  1820  was  1,659,854 ;  in  1830, 
1,054,609,  and  is  now  probably  above  2,300,000  souls. 


STATE    OP    MAINE. 

Maihb  is  the  most  northern  and  eastern  of  the  United  States.  Previous  to  the 
year  1820,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  at  which 
period  it  was  received  into  the  Union  as  an  independent  State.  Maine  is  in  lengrth 
from  north  to  south  about  216  miles,  and  from  east  to  west  162;  the  area  is  differ- 
ently estimated  at  from  32,000  to  35,000  square  miles.  On  the  sea-coast,  the 
country  is  generally  level ;  at  some  distance  in  the  interior,  hilly ;  and  in  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  State  are  many  mountains  of  considerable  elevation. 
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The  priDcipal  rivers  are  the  Su  Johns,  with  its  branchee,  the  Alkgaah,  Wal- 
looBtook,  and  the  Aroostook;  with  the  Penobscot,  Kenoebeck,  Androscog^D,  Saco, 
JPleaaant,  Damariacotta,  and  Union  rifers. 

The  aea-ooaflt  of  Maine  is  remarkably  indented  with  bays  and  inletB,  whieh 
afford  great  fteilitiea  for  navigation  and  commerce.  The  principal  are  Caaco^  Pe« 
nobacot.  Frenchman's,  Englishman's,  Machias,  and  Paasamaquoddy  bays. 

The  lakes  are  so  numerous,  that  it  is  estimated  one-sixth  of  the  surface  of  the 
State  consists  of  water,  and  indeed  they  form  /one  of  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beautiee,  and 
many  of  them  will  no  doubt  be  useful  mediums  of  communication  when  their 
vicinity  is  more  populoua  The  most  noted  are  Mooaeheed,  Umbagog,  Sebago^ 
the  Schoodic  Lakes,  and  Lake  Chesuncook. 

The  soil  on  the  coast  is  various,  and  of  but  moderate  fertility :  in  the  interior, 
most  of  the  land  is  more  productive,  and  some  of  it,  especially  on  the  Kennebeck 
and  Penobscot  rivers,  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  grazing.  One 
of  the  most  important  productions  of  this  State  is  white-pine  timber,  which  is 
found  chiefly  on  the  Upper  Kennebeck  and  Penobscot  rivers,  and  also  on  the 
Allaga^.  As  there  is  no  other  tract  of  country  yielding  this  lumber  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  Atlantic  States,  the  lands  producing  it  have  lately  much 
advanced  in  price. 

The  value  of  the  lumber  cut  and  sawed  annually  is  estimated  at  tlO,00(MKK) ; 
the  yearly  amount  of  the  wool  grown,  $2,000,000 ;  and  of  lime  manufketurysd  in 
the  State,  $1,000,000.  The  total  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  amounts  to 
225,329  tons,  and  about  50,000  tons  are  annually  built  The  value  of  imports  in 
the  year  1885  Was  $683,369;  of  exports,  $1,050,367,  of  which  all  but  ^14,416 
was  of  domestic  produce. 

The  constitution  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  require  the  several 
towns  to  make  suitable  provision,  at  their  own  expense,  for  the  support  of  public 
schools,  and  to  encourage  and  suitably  endow  academies,  colleges,  and  seminaries 
of  learning.  In  pursuance  of  this  provision,  each  town  is  required  by  law  to  raise 
annually  a  sum  equal  to  forty  cents  for  each  inhabitant,  which  is  distributed  among 
the  town  scboob  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  scholars  in  each.  Further  grants 
are  also  made  by  the  State  in  aid  of  their  support 

There  are  in  the  State  30  academies,  a  Baptist  college  at  Watervillci,  a  Con- 
gregational ist  theological  seminary  in  Bangor,  a  Wesleyan  theological  seminary 
at  Readfield,  and  Bowdoin  College,  with  a  medical  school,  at  Brunswick.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  common  schoob  is  about  15,000.  The  principal  religious 
denominations  are  Baptists,  Congregational ists,  and  Methodists;  there  are  also 
Friends,  Universalists,  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  ^. 

All  of  the  towns  are  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  in  which,  indeed,  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  population  is  concentrated.  There  are  some  settlements  on  the 
St  Johns,  in  the  northern  part,  which  is,  however,  at  present  under  British  juris- 
diction, and  through  which  there  is  a  road  leading  from  Fredericklon,  in  New 
Brunswick,  to  the  River  St  Lawrence.  The  central  part  is  almost  wholly  unin- 
habited, and  covered  with  primitive  forests,  which  are  visited  only  by  hunters  and 
lumberers.  A  rail->road  from  the  coastpsection  of  this  State  to  Quebec  has  been 
proposed.  The  most  favourable  route  has  been  ascertained  to  be  from  Belfast; 
distance  277  miles,  cost  5,000,000  dollars.     Maine  is  divided  into  10  oonnties. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

In  1765 20,788  increase. 

1790  96,540  From  1765  to  1790 75,752 

1800  151,719                       1790  to  1800 55,179 

1810 228,705                       1800  to  1810 76,986 

1820 298,335                       1810  to  1820 69,630 

1830 399,455                       1820  to  1830 101,120 

Of  the  above  population  of  1630,  were,  white  males,  200,667;  white  females, 
197,501.  Of  which,  153  are  deaf  and  dumb;  154  are  blind ;  and  foreigners,  not 
naturalized,  3526.  Of  free  coloured  persons,  there  are,  males,  600;  females,  571 : 
coloured  deaf  and  dumb,  16 ;  blind,  1. 
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The  city  of  Portland  is  the  largest  and  most  important  place  in  the  State.  It 
is  beaatifully  situated  on  Casco  Bay,  is  well  laid  out  and  handsomely  huilt,  and 
has  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  two  forts,  upwards  of 
40,000  tons  of  shipping  belong  to  the  port,  and  the  duties  cdlected  exceed 
$180,000  a  year.  Here  are  six  banks,  sixteen  churches,  a  court-house,  theatre, 
an  athenieum,  with  a  public  library ;  and  the  population,  which  in  1830  was  12,601, 
is  now  believed  to  exceed  16,000.  The  city  of  Bangor,  the  most  important  place 
on  the  Penobscot,  has  trebled  its  poprulation  since  1880 :  it  is  at  present  about 
8000.  From  800  millions  to  400  million  feet  of  lumber,  are  said  to  be  annually 
exported  from  this  place. 

Augusta,  the  capital  of  the  State,  occupies  both  sides  of  the  Kennebeck  river, 
50  miles  from  its  mouth  :  it  contains  a  handtjome  State-House  of  granite,  and  an 
United  States  Arsenal.  Below  Augusta,  are  Hallowel,  and  Gardiner,  both  flourish- 
ing towns ;  and  at  the  head  of  Slip  navigation,  and  about  15  miles  from  the  sea 
is  Bath,  noted  for  its  ship-building.  From  Thomaston  is  exported  large  quantities 
of  lime,  marble  and  granite.  Some  of  the  other  principal  towns  in  Maine,  are 
Eastport,  Machias,  Calais,  Orono,  Bel&st,  Brunswick,  Saco,  and  York. 


STATE  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

This  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada ;  on  the  east,  by  Maine 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  south  by  Mafeachusetts ;  and  west  by  Vermont  It  is 
in  length,  from  north  to  south,  about  160  miles ;  and  from  east  to  west,  70  is 
about  the  average  breadth.  It  is,  in  area,  8,500  square  miles.  The  sea-coast  of 
this  State,  from  Piscataqua  Harbor  to  the  south  boundary,  is  but  18  miles  in 
extent 

The  country  on  the  coast  is  level:  in  the  interior,  the  surface  is  greatly  diversi- 
fied by  hills  and  valleys,  and  contains  several  mountains  of  considerable  height ; 
among  which  are  the  White  Mountains,  the  most  elevated  of  any  in  the  New 
England  States.  The  otlier  considerable  elevations  are,  MooeehiUock,  Monad- 
nock,  Kearsarge,  Sunapee,  Ossipee,  &c. 

The  White  Mountains  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Pleasant.     Mount  Washington  is 
6,4t28  feet  in  height.     They  are  covered  with  snow  ten  months  in  the  year,  and 
are  often  seen  from  a  great  distance  at  sea,  and  frequently  before  any  intermediate ; 
land,  although  they  are  at  least  65  miles  in  the  nearest  direction  from  the  coast. 
The  wild  and  sublime  character  of  their  scenery,  causes  them  to  be  annually ! 
visited  by  numerous  travellers.     The  ascent  to  their  summits  is  attended  with 
considerable  fatigue,  but  has  been  surmounted  in  a  few  instances  by  ladies.     The 
view  is  rendered  uncommonly  grand  and  picturesque,  by  the  magnitude  of  tlie ; 
elevation,  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  above  all,  by 
the  huge  and  desolate  piles  of  rocks  extending  to  a  great  distance  in  every  direc- 
tion.    In  the  western  pass  of  these  mountains,  there  is  a  remarkable  gap  called  i 
the  NotcK  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  grandest  natural  curiosities  m  the  United  ' 
States.    To  an  admirer  of  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  passage  through  the  Notch, 
and  the  views  from  the  summit,  afford  a  rich  repast     Though  inferior  to  the . 
Andes  or  the  Alps  in  elevation,  yet  they  display  the  grandest  mountain  scenery, ! 
surpassing  everything  of  the  kind  to  be  seen  elsewhere  in  this  country.  ' 

The  principal  Rivers  of  New  England  have  their  origin,  either  wholly  or  in  ■ 
part,  in  this  State.     These  are,  the  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  Androscoggin,  Saco, ' 
and  Piscataqua.     The  other  most  considerable  streams  are,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Amonoosuck,  Sugar  River,  Ashuelot,  Contoocook,  Magallaway,  and  Nashua.  The 
principal  Lakes  are  the  Winnipiseogee,  Umbagog,  Ossipee,  Sunapee,  Squam,  and 
Newfound  Lake. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Hampshire  are  principally  engaged  in  agriculture : 
the  chief  products  are  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  &c.  and  horses 
and  cattle,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  &c.  are  largely  exported.  There  are  Fome 
large  manufacturing  establishments,  chiefly  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
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In  1888,  there  were  in  New  Hampehire  60  cotton,  and  82  woollen  mills,  009 
Sfrist-millfl,  9S3  BawnniUs,  10  oU-mills,  15  paper-mills,  284  fUlling-mills,  and  286 
cardin^^-mills.  Mannfactures  are  also  carried  on  in  &milies  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and  some  vessels  are  employed  in  the  bank  and  shore  firiieries ;  but  manj 
of  the  inhabitants  leave  the  State  every  year  in  search  of  employment 

The  mineral  resources  of  New  Hamp^ire  are  not  great  Copper  is  found  at 
Franconia,  and  iron  is  abundant  in  Lisbon  and  Franconia;  plumbago  or  black 
lead  also  occurs  in  several  places,  particularly  at  Bristol.  A  fine-grained  granite, 
which  is  quarried  in  many  places,  affi>rds  an  excellent  building  material.  The 
forest  afibrds  abundance  of  excellent  timber,  and  the  white  pine  sometimes  at- 
tains the  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  straight  trunk  six  feet  and  upwards  in' 
diameter. 

About  eight  miles  from  the  coast  are  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  belonging  partW  to 
New  Hampshire  and  partly  to  Maine.  They  lie  between  Portsmouth  and  ^few• 
buryport,  and  are  hardly  more  than  a  cluster  of  rocks  rising  above  the  water* 
The  inhabitants  are  about  one  hundred ;  they  Hve  solely  by  fishing,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  those  of  Uie  shore  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  who  follow  the 
same  mode  of  life,  are  the  most  rude  and  uncivilized  beings  in  New  England, 
except  the  Indians.  Eflbrts  have  recently  been  made  to  improve  their  conaition, 
and  they  have  now  a  meeting-house,  school,  6lc, 

Common  schools  are  estabushed  by  law  throughout  the  State,  and  arie  support- 
ed in  part  by  town  taxes,  in  part  by  school  lands  or  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of • 
them,  and  belonging  to  the  towns,  and  in  part  also  by  the  proceeds  of  certain 
State  taxes;  the  number  of  school-houses  in  the  State  somewhat  exceeds  1600; 
and  there  are  85  academies,  attended  by  about  1600  pupils.  Dartmouth  college, 
in  Hanover,  is  a  well  endowed  institution,  and  afibrds  instruction  in  the  common 
branches  taught  in  the  New  England  colleges.  The  principal  religious  denomi- 
nations are  Congregationalists,  Baptists,  and  MethodiBts,  with  some  Friends, 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholica 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


In  1701,  . . . . 

10,000 

In  1790,  . . . . 

141,885 

INCREASE 

1730,  .... 

12,000 

1800,  . . . . 

183,858 

From  1790  to  1800,  . . . . 

41,973 

1749,  .... 

30,000 

1810,  . . . . 

214,460 

1800  to  1810,  . . . . 

30,602 

1767,  . . . . 

52.700 

1820,  .... 

244,161 

1810  to  1820,  . . . . 

39,701 

1775,  . . . . 

80,038 

1830 

269,328 

1820  to  1830,  .... 

25,167 

Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  131,184 ;  white 
Females,  137,537;  deaf  and  dumb,  135;  blind,  105;  aliens,  410.  Total,  whites, 
268,721.— Free  colored,  602 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  9. 

Portsmouth,  the  only  sea-port,  and  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  Piscataqua,  three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  afibrding  40  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  at  low  tide,  and 
being  easily  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  largest  size,  and  completely  landlocked. 
It  is  protected  by  several  forts.  The  tides  rise  ten  feet  The  town  stands  on  a 
peninsular  elevation,  sloping  towards  the  harbour,  and  is  well  built  It  contains 
seven  churches,  seven  banking-houses,  the  countv  buildings,  &c.,  and  is  well  sup- 
plied with  good  water  brought  firom  the  neighbourhood.  Two  wooden  bridges 
have  been  built  across  the  Piscataqua,  one  of  which  is  1750  feet  long.  There  is 
here  a  navy-yard  belonging  to  the  United  States,  situated  on  Navy  uland,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  uid  within  the  limits  of  Maine.  The  population  of  Ports- 
mouth is  6082. 

Concord,  the  capital  of  the  State,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merrimack  river,  is 
handsomely  built  on  two  principal  streets ;  has  the  State-House,  and  State  Prison 
of  granite,  besides  banks,  churches,  hotels,  &c. ;  population  3727.  In  the  south- 
east part  of  the  State,  are  several  towns  largely  engaged  in  manufactures :  these 
are,  Dover,  Somersworth,  Newmarket,  and  Exeter,  which,  besides  its  mills  and 
manufiictures,  contains  Phillips^s  Academy,  a  well  known  and  respectable  Semi- 
nary.   These  are  all  on  navigable  rivers,  furnishing  fine  mill-seats  and  constant. 
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oommunicatkn  with  the  sea.  Nashua,  near  the  sooth  line  of  the  State,  contains 
sevend  luge  cotton  mills;  its  population  in  1836  was  5066,  having  rather  more 
than  douUed  it  sinca  1890 :  Hanover,  the  seat  of  Dartmouth  college,  Haverhill 
and  Lancaster,  are  towns  of  between  2000  and  3000  inhabitants;  and  Amherst 
and  Keene  aie  neat  thriving  towns  between  the  Mendmack  and  Connecticut 
riv6ii. 


STATE  OP  VERMONT. 

VEBMoirr  is  bounded  N.  by  Lower  Canada;  R  by  New  Hampshire;  S.  by 
Massachusetts ;  W.  by  New  York ;  from  which  it  is  separated,  in  part,  W  Lake 
Cham^in.  It  is  157  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south ;  90  miles  in  breadth 
on  the  northern,  and  40  on  the  southern  boundary ;  and  contains  an  area  of  10,212 
square  miles,  or  6,535,680  acres. 

The  Green  Mountains,  from  which  the  state  derives  its  name,  on  account  of 
the  evergreens  with  which  they  are  covered,  occupy  a  large  part  of  the  State ; 
and  most  of  its  sur&ce  is  uneven.  The  range  passes  through  its  whole  length, 
about  half-way  between  Lake  Chomplain  and  the  Connecticut  river.  I 

From  these  mountains,  many  streams  take  their  rise :  the  most  important  are, 
Otter  creek,  Onion  river.  La  Moile,  and  Missisque,  which  empty  into  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  on  the  west;  the  White,  Pasumpsic,  and  West  rivers,  which  flow  into  the 
Connecticut,  on  the  east 

The  scenery  of  this  State  is  romantic,  and  beautiful ;  the  air  pure,  and  health- 
iol ;  and  the  natives  industrious,  intelligent,  and  hospitable. 

The  soil  ii  fertile;  and  all  sorts  of  grain,  suited  to  the  climate,  are  produced  in 
great  abundance.  Dark,  rich,  and  loamy,  it  is  admirably  calculated  to  sustain 
drought;  and  aflbrds  the  finest  pasturage  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  Wool  is 
bec<miing  an  important  product  here.  Cattle  or  various  kinds  are  raised,  with 
great  fiieility ;  and  nowhere  is  finer  beef  to  be  seen,  than  is  fed  on  the  rich  white 
clover  pastures  of  Vermont  The  butter  and  cheese  are  universally  known  for 
their  excellence. 

Vermont  is  entirely  in  the  interior ;  yet,  by  the  system  of  internal  improve- 
ment^ the  Champlain  Canal,  and  the  Lake,  vessels  and  steam-boats  have  brought 
ber  territory  in  contiguity  with  the  sea.  Part  of  the  trade  goes  by  canal  to 
Albany,  and  part  down  the  Lake  to  Montreal :  much  of  that  which  formerly  went 
to  Boston  and  Hartford,  is  now  drawn  by  the  Champlain  Canal  to  New  York. 
This  canal  has  been  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the  State. 

Iron  occurs  in  great  abundance,  and  is  extensively  wrought  Sulphuret  of  iron, 
or  pyrites,  is  found  at  Strafford  and  Shrewsbury,  from  which  three  million  pounds 

iof  copperas  are  annually  manufactured,  worth  from  60,000  to  75,000  dollars. 
About  20  cotton-mills  produce  annually  three  and  a  half  million  yards  of  cloth, 

!  and  112,000  pounds  of  yarn.     Domestic  fabrics  of  linen  and  woollen  are  made  in 
almost  every  family. 

In  1836  the  Constitution  was  amended  by  the  establishment  of  two  houses, 
styled  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Legislative  Houses,  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  Executive  Council,  are  chosen  annually  by 
the  people.    Each  town  has  a  right  to  send  one  Representative  to  the  General 

I  Assembly.    The  Judges  are  chosen  annually  by  that  body.    The  Council  of 

!  Censors  is  chosen  once  every  seven  years,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  by  popular 
vote.     It  is  their  duty  to  examine  whether  there  have  been  any  violations  of  the 

I  Constitution,  and  whether  the  Legislative  and  Executive  branches  have  done 
their  duty,  and  also  to  propose  any  alterations  in  the  Constitution. 

The  towns  are  divided  into  school  districts,  each  of  which  is  required  by  law 

I  to  support  a  school  at  least  three  months  during  the  year.    An  annual  tax  is 
levied  for  their  support,  and  the  rent  of  the  reserves  of  school  land   in  each  town- 
ship, called  here  the  school  rights,  is  also  distributed  among  the  districts  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  children  in  each,  to  aid  in  the  same  purpose.  The  num- 1 
ber  of  the  school  districts  is  1612.    There  are  30  academies  and  county  graxsvTOax' 
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schools,  for  the  support  of  which  similar  reservations  were  made;  and  the 'Uni- 
versity of  Vermont,  at  Burlinf^ton,  is  endowed  in  the  same  way.  Middlebary 
eollege  has  been  founded  by  private  funds.  These  institutions  are  attended  by 
nearly  200  students,  and  there  is  a  Medical  School  connected  with  the  ibnneiL 
The  most  numerous  religious  denominations  are,  the  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
and  Methodists ;  and  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  Christians,  UniversalistSy  and 
Roman  Catholics. 
The  State  is  divided  into  13  counties. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


Inl790, 85,539 

1800, 154.465 

1810, 217,895 

1820, 235,764 

1830, 280,657 


INOEKASE. 

From  1790  to  1800, 68,826 

1800  to  1810 63,430 

1810tol820, 17,869 

1820  to  1830, 24,888 


Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  139,986 ;  white 
Females,  139,790 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  153 ;  blind,  51 ;  aliens,  3,364.  Total,  279,776. 
—Coloured  Males,  426 ;  Females,  455.    Total,  681. 

The  capital  of  the  State  is  the  little  town  of  Montpelier,  situated  in  a  wi)d  and 
rugged  region,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  south  branches  of  the  Onion 
River.  Here  is  a  handsome  State-House  of  granite,  recentlv  erected,  together 
with  the  public  buildings  of  the  county.  The  population  of  the  town  is  1792. 
West  of  the  mountains  are  several  flourishing  towns,  which  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  an  easy  communication  with  Lake  Champlain,  and  through  it  with  the  Hudson 
and  St  Lawrence.  St  Albans  is  a  neatly  built  town  on  a  small  bay,  with  an 
active  and  increasing  trade,  and  containing  2375  inhabitants.  Further  south  is 
Burlington,  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and  the  principal  commercial  place  on 
the  lake.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gently  rising  slope,  overlooking  the  lake, 
and  it  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Here  are  the  county  buildings  and  the  Uni* 
verdit^  of  Vermont,  and  at  the  falls  of  the  Onion  River  there  are  some  manu- 
factories. The  population  is  3526.  The  city  of  Vergennes,  with  1000  inhabi- 
tants, is  accessible  to  Lake  vessels,  and  the  American  squadron  on  the  Lake  was 
fitted  out  here  in  1814.  The  falls  in  the  river  afford  some  good  mill-seats.  Abcrve 
Vergennes  is  Middlebury,  which  contains  some  mills,  and  a  college.  Marble  of 
a  good  quality  is  quarried  here.  Population,  3468.  Higher  up  the  river  is  Rut- 
land, containing  quarries  of  marble,  several  manufacturing  establishments,  and 
the  public  buildings  of  the  county,  with  2753  inhabitants.  On  the  same  side  of 
the  mountains,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  is  Bennington,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  which  are  found  limestone,  marble,  and  iron.  Here  are  some  mnls  and 
iron-works,  and  a  population  of  3419. 

Crossing  the  mountains,  and  entering  the  rich  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  we 
find  a  number  of  thriving  towns  and  neat  villages,  lining  its  fertile  meadows.  By 
means  of  several  short  canals,  boats  are  enabled  to  ascend  the  river  above  New- 
bury ;  the  (Mrincipal  of  these  cuts  is  at  Bellows'  Fdlls,  where  a  fall  of  fifty  feet  is 
overcome  by  nine  locks,  and  an  excavation  of  half  a  mile  in  length.  Brattleboro* 
is  a  busy  place  of  2141  inhabitants,  and  containing  some  manufactories.  A 
Lunatic  Asylum  is  about  to  be  erected  here.  Windsor  is  a  neat  town  in  a  pictu- 
resque situation,  with  tl^p  lofly  peaks  of  Ascutney  Mountain  towering  above  it 
A  small  stream,  which  runs  through  the  town,  serves  to  carry  the  machinery  of 
several  manufiicturing  establishments,  and  there  is  a  State-Prison  built  of  granite 
and  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan.  Population,  3134.  At  the  little  village  of 
Bellows'  Falls,  the  river  is  suddenly  contracted  from  300  to  16  or  20  feet  wide, 
and  rushes  with  great  impetuosity  through  a  narrow  chasm  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
having  a  fall  of  nearly  50  feet  in  a  half  of  a  mile.  Woodstock,  with  3044  in- 
habitants, lies  a  little  off  from  the  river ;  and  higher  up,  but  on  the  Connecticut, 
is  Norwich;  civil  engineering  and  other  practical  sciences  receive  particular 
attention  in  the  institution  here,  styled  the  Norwich  University. 
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COMMONWEALTH  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 

Thu  State  is  bounded  north  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire ;  east  by  the  At- 
lantic Ocean;  south  by  Rhode  kland  and  Connecticut;  and  west  by  New  York. 
The  avera^  extent,  from  north  to  south,  is  70  miles;  and  from  east  to  west,  14^) : 
area,  8500  square  milea  The  Green  Mountains  range  through  the  central  parts 
of  the  State,  from  north  to  south.  These  mountains,  in  Uieir  whole  extent, 
abound  in  noble  elevations,  dark  (screen  forests,  pleasant  and  sheltered  valleys,  and 
an  infinite  variety  of  impressive  scenery.  The  highest  peaks  are  Saddle  Mt, 
Taghkonic,  Mt  Tom,  Mt  Holyoke,  &c. 

Massachusetts  has  no  large  rivers  wholly  within  her  bounds.  The  Merrimack 
passes  out  of  New  Hampshire  into  the  northern  division  of  the  State,  emptying 
into  the  sea  at  Newburyport  The  Connecticut,  in  traversing  it  firom  north  to 
south,  nearly  Insects  the  State.  The  Housatonic,  Charles,  and  Ipswich,  Neponset, 
and  Taunton,  though  they  have  short  courses,  are  pleasant  streams.  The  deep 
bay,  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cape  Cod,  which  has  given  name  to  the  State,  has 
caused  it  to  be  known  in  the  other  States  by  the  name  of  the  Bay  State.  Cape 
Ann  bounds  it  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  the  south. 

Agriculture  receives  here  great  attention,  and  is  conducted  with  a  superior 
degree  of  skill  and  intelligence.  Massachusetts  is  no  doubt  the  hettt  cultivated 
State  in  the  Union.  Both  the  Legislature  and  Amcultural  Societies  have  made 
great  efforts  to  encourage  a  skilnil  and  thrifty  husbandry,  and  to  introduce  the 
best  foreign  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Commerce,  manufiu^ures,  and  the  fish- 
eries, are,  however,  the  groit  objects  of  pursuit 

The  flipping  bekmging  to  this  State  amounts  to  about  480,000  tons;  being 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  State,  and  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  tonnage 
of  the  country :  1522  vessels,  of  209,407  tons,  entered,  and  1450  vessels,  of  248,168 
tons,  cleured  at  the  different  ports  in  1895.  The  value  of  the  imports,  for  the 
same  year,  was  10,800,378  dollars;  of  exports,  10443,790;  of  which  6,464,499 
were  of  domestic  produce.  There  is  also  an  active  and  extensive  coasting  trade 
carried  on  with  all  parts  of  the  Union :  the  imports  being  chiefly  raw  produce 
and  provisions,  and  the  exports  manufactured  articles.  The  herring,  or  alewive, 
and  mackerel  fisheries,  are  carried  on  along  shore ;  the  cod-fisherv  chiefly  on  the 
great  banks,  and  the  Newfoundland  and  Labrador  coasts ;  the  whale-fishery  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  Indian,  and  Antarctic  Oceans.  Two  hundred  and 
ninety  vessels,  of  about  90,000  tons,  with  upwards  of  7000  men,  were  engaged  in 
the  whale-fishery,  in  1834 ;  and,  during  the  year  1835,  there  was  brought  in 
sperm  oil,  whale  oil,  and  whalebone,  to  the  amount  of  five  million  dollars.  In 
1834  there  were  inspected  252,880  barrels  of  mackerel.  The  cod-fishery  is  also 
largely  prosecuted  m)m  almost  all  the  towns  on  the  coast,  and  yields  annually 
upwanis  of  400,000  quintals  of  fish  and  6000  barreb  of  oil,  of  the  value  of  more 
than  one  million  dollars. 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufiictures 
than  in  any  other  Stale  in  the  Union :  in  1831  there  were  850  cotton-mills,  cod- 
suming  24,871,981  pounds  of  cotton,  and  producing  79,231,000  yards  of  cloth ;  at 
present  the  number  of  the  mills  exceeds  300 ;  also  125  woollen  mills,  manufac- 
turing broadcloths,  flannels,  satinets,  blankets,  carpets,  &c.  There  are  likewise 
numerous  carding-machines.  The  wool  used  in  household  manufactures  is  esti- 
mated at  about  8,000,000  dollars.  The  silk  manufacture  has  been  successfully 
introduced:  also  iron  manufactures,  including  nails,  machinery  of  all  sorts,  hollow 
ware,  cutlery,  &c.  The  making  of  boots  and  shoes  occupies  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  several  considerable  towns ;  and  large  quantities  are  exported.  Other 
productions  of  manufacturing  industry  are  carried  on  in  families,  and  furnish  an 
important  source  of  gain  to  the  rural  population.  The  braiding  and  plaiting  of 
straw  and  palm-leaf  hats  and  bonnets  is  a  branch  of  household  industry  which, 
though  but  lately  introduced,  already  employs  several  thousand  females.  Of  a 
similar  character,  but  locally  more  confined,  is  the  manufacture  of  brooms  from  ^ 
the  broom-corn,  about  one  million  being  annually  made.     Ship-biiVldvci^Va^TXe^-^ 
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sively  carried  on :  the  shipping  built  in  1833  amounting  to  33,000  tons.  And  salt 
is  also  manufiictured  from  searwater,  chiefly  by  solar  evaporation,  to  the  amount 
of  about  500,000  bushels  a  year. 

Various  important  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  executed,  which 
aflbrd  great  omvenience  and  facility  to  travelling  and  transportation :  they  are  the 
Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  frcHn  Boston  to  Lowell,  26  miles ;  the  Blackstone 
canal,  from  Worcester  to  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  45  miles,  and  the  Hampshire 
and  Hampden  canal,  20  miles  in  length,  is  a  continuation  of  the  Farmington  canal, 
from  South  wick,  on  the  Connecticut  line,  to  Northampton. 

BAil-roads  have  been  constructed  from  Bostcm  to  Lowell,  25  miles,  of  which  a 
continuation  to  Nashua,  15  miles,  and  a  branch  to  Aqdover,  are  now  in  progress ; 
from  Boston  to  Providence,  42  miles,  with  a  branch  of  10  miles  to  Taunton ;  and 
from  Boston  to  Worcester,  43  miles.  The  Western  Rail-road,  which  has  been 
begun,  win  extend  from  Worcester,  through  Springfield  and  West  Stockbridge,  to 
the  New  York  line,  118  miles,  where  it  will  be  connected  with  Albany,  Hinlson, 
and  Troy,  by  roads  already  in  progress.  The  Eastern  Rail-road,  also  in  progress, 
is  to  run  from  Boston,  through  Salem  and  Newburyport,  to  the  New  Hampshire 
line,  40  miles,  where  it  will  be  connected  with  the  Portsmouth  and  Portland 
Rail-road. 

Her  literary,  religious,  and  charitable  institutions  are  the  pride  of  Massachu- 
setts. Within  a  few  years  Boston  alone  has  expended  nearly  two  millions  of  dol- 
kirs  for  objects  of  that  character,  exclusive  of  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
$200jDOO^  for  the  support  of  public  and  private  schools.  There  are  also  66  aca- 
demies in  the  State,  which,  with  the  private  schools,  are  attended  by  25,000  scho- 
lars. Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  is  the  oldest  and  best  endowed  inetittt- 
tion  in  the  country ;  it  has  a  library  of  40,000  volumes,  and  instruction  is  given 
by  30  teachers,  in  the  various  branches  of  a  liberal  education :  law,  theological, 
and  medical  schools,  are  connected  with  it  William's  College,  at  Wiliiamstown, 
and  Amherst  College,  at  Amherst,  are  also  respectable  institutions. 

The  prevailing  religious  sect  is  the  Congregationalist ;  the  Baptists  are  also 
numerous;  after  these  come  the  Methodists,  Universalists,  Episcopalians,  Chri»- 
tians,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Friends,  with  some  Presbyterians,  Swedenborgians  or 
New  Jerusalem  Church,  and  Shakers.    Massachusetts  is  divided  into  14  counties. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIOD& 

In  1701,  70,000;  in  1742,  164,000;  in  1763,  241,024;  in  1765,  227,926;  in  1776, 
384,094;  in  1784,  357,510. 


In  1790  348,787 

1800  422,845 

1810 472,040 

1820 523,287 


IFfOREABE. 

From  1790  to  1800 44,058 

1800  to  1810 49,195 

1810  to  1820 51,247 


1830 610,408     II  1820tol830 87,121 

Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  males,  294,685 ;  white  fe- 
males, 306,674 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  256 ;  blind,  218 ;  aliens,  8787.  Total  whites, 
603,350.    Free  coloured  males,  3360 ;  females,  3685 :  total,  7045.    Slaves,  4. 

Boston,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  principal  city  of  New  England,  is 
pleasantly  situated  upon  a  small  hilly  peninsula  on  Boston  Bay,  with  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour,  deep  enough  to  admit  the  largest  vessels,  capable  of  con- 
taining 500  ships  at  once,  and  so  completely  landlocked  as  to  be  perfectly  secure. 
Several  fcxrts,  erected  on  these  islands,  command  the  approaches  to  the  city.  Be- 
side the  main  peninsula,  the  city  comprises  another  peninsula,  called  South  Bos- 
ton, connected  with  the  former  by  two  free  bridges ;  and  the  island  of  East  Boston, 
with  which  communication  is  kept  up  by  steam  ferry-boats.  Four  wooden  bridges 
also  connect  the  city  with  Charlestown  and  Cambridge ;  a  solid  causeway  of  earth 
unites  it  to  Brookline,  and  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  has  been  raised  and 
widened  by  artificial  constructions,  joins  it  to  Roxbury. 

The  population,  which  in  1800  viras  24,937;  in  1820,  43,298,  and  in  1830, 
64,392,  amounted  in  1835  to  78,603,  including  1857  free  coloured  persons ;  but  if 
the  adjacent  towns  are  included,  whjch  in  fact  form  so  many  suburbs  of  the  city, 
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the  populatkm  ezceeds  100,000.  The  State-house,  fronting  a  fine  pork  of  75 
acree,  called  the  Comown,  and  standing  on  the  most  elevated  pert  of  the  city ;  the 
marketrhoiue,  a  handeoroe  granite  edifice,  two  stories  high,  586  feet  in  length,  1^ 
50  in  breadth;  the  court-house,  also  of  granite,  176  feet  long,  57  high,  54  wide; 
the  city-hall  or  old  State-house,  and  Faneuil-hall,  more  interesting  fi^m  historical 
associations  than  firom  their  architectural  merits;  and  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  a  handsome  granite  building,  166  feet  in  length ;  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  in  which  are  alwut  50  pupils ;  the  Bostcm  Atheneum,  which  has  a  library 
of  30,600  volumes,  and  a  picture  gallery ;  the  Medical  School  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity ;  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary ;  the  Houses  of  Industry,  Reformation,  and 
Correction,  also  deserve  mention. 

The  bridges  and  wharves  are  remarkable  for  their  great  length.  The  Canal 
bridge  is  2800  feet  long;  the  West  Boston  Bridge,  2760  feet,  and  some  of  the 
others  exceed  1500  feet  The  wharves  have  been  constructed  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner.  Central  wharf,  1380  feet  long,  by  150  wide,  contains  54  large 
warehouses,  4  stories  high.  Long  wharf,  1800  loag,  by  200  in  width,  has  76 
warehouses  equally  spacious.  Commercial  wharf  is  1100  feet,  by  160,  with  a 
range  of  34  granite  warehouses. 

As  a  commercial  city,  Boston  is  the  second  in  the  United  States,  in  the  amount 
of  its  business.  In  the  beginning  of  1835,  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  was 
212,536  tons ;  entered  in  1835, 104,420  tons ;  cleared,  181,203  tons ;  duties  paid, 
2,845,884  dollars;  annual  value  of  imports,  16,000,000;  of  exports,  10,000,000 
dollars.  The  number  of  banking  institutions  is  28,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
24,980,000  dollars;  of  insurance  companies,  30,  with  a  capital  of  about  9,000/X)0. 
This  city  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its  attention  to  education.  The  firee 
schools  are,  the  Latin  school,  the  High  school,  nine  grammar  and  writing  schools, 
57  primary  schools,  and  one  Afirican  school  for  blacks.  There  are  also  numerous 
private  schools  for  children  of  both  sexes.  The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Historical  Society,  and  the  Natural  Hbtory  Society,  are  among  the 

.  learned  societies.    There  are  51  churches,  2  theatres,  an  Odeon,  &c 

Charlestown,  which  is  connected  with  Boston  by  three  bridges,  stands  on  a  lofty 
peninsula,  the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  Bunker  Hill.    Though  irregularly 

i  built,  it  commands  many  fine  views  of  the  harbour  and  the  surrounding  country. 

!  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  of  granite,  is  yet  unfinished.  It  will  form  an  obe- 
lisk, rising  to  the  height  of  220  feet  from  its  base,  which  is  50  feet  square.    The 

i  United  States*  Dock-yard,  comprising  a  number  of  store-houses,  arsenals,  maga- 

I  zines,  barracks,  and  slips,  with  a  graving  or  dry-dock,  built  of  hewn  granite,  in 
the  most  solid  manner,  at  the  cost  of  677,000  dollars,  covers  an  extent  of  about 
sixty  acres.  The  population  of  the  town  is  8787.  Adjoining  Charlestown  is 
Cambridge,  the  seat  of  Harvard  University,  with  6071  inhabitanta  At  Water- 
town,  adjoining  Cambridge,  there  is  an  United  States*  Arsenal. 

To  the  south-west  is  the  little  town  of  Brighton,  noted  for  its  cattle  market,  in 
which,  in  the  year  1835,  the  sales  of  cattle,  calves,  sheep,  and  swine,  amounted 
to  1,878,032  dollars.  Lyon,  a  neat  and  thriving  town,  whose  inhabitants,  beside 
making  2,000,000  pair  of  shoes  annually,  carry  on  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries,  in- 

I  creased  its  population  from  6138  in  1880,  to  9847  in  1836.  A  long  beach  of 
smooth,  hard  sand,  terminates  in  the  rocky  little  peninsula  of  Nahant,  a  favourite 

I  watering-place  of  the  neighbouring  towns.  Marblehead,  long  the  principal  seat 
of  the  oxl  fishery,  has  of  late  turned  its  attention  partly  to  mechanical  industry, 
particularly  to  shoemaking,  which  occupies  the  winter  leisure  of  many  of  its 
hardy  fishermen.  About  60  sail  of  small  fishing-vessels,  manned  by  about  500 
men  and  boys,  are  owned  here.     Population,  5150. 

The  city  of  Salem,  with  13,886  inhabitants,  is  noted  for  the  commercial  enter- 
prise and  industrious  spirit  of  its  citizens.  It  was  long  largely  engaged  in  the 
East  India  and  China  trade,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  still  consider- 
able ;  but  it  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  the  largest  vessels.     The  inhabitants  have  lately  engaged  in  the  whale 

I  fishery,  in  which  they  employ  15  ships,  of  3500  tons:  the  whole  shipping  of  the 
port  amounts  to  31,877  tons.    The  city  is  neatly  built,  and  it  contains  an  AlVv«ws&- 
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urn,  a  Marine  Mnseiim,  a  valuable  collection  of  natural  and  artificial  cariosities, 
belonging  to  the  Eaat  India  Marine  Society,  which  is  composed  wholly  of  nautical 
men ;  nine  banking  institntioos,  with  a  capital  of  about  two  millions  of  dollars ; 
six  insurance  companiee,  with  a  capital  of  060,000  dollars ;  fifteen  churches,  and 
seyeral  charitable  institutions.  The  manuftctures  are  also  considerable.  Beverly, 
connected  with  Salem  by  a  bridge  1500  feet  in  length,  has  4079  inhabitants, 
chiefly  occupied  in  commerce  and  the  fisheries;  and  Danvers  is  a  busy  town,  with 
a  population  of  4228,  containing  82  tanneries,  with  8000  vats,  and  a  rolling  and 
slitting  mill,  with  14  nail  machines,  producing  000,000  pounds  of  nails  annually : 
500,0M)  pair  of  shoes  and  boots  are  also  made  here  yearly.  Cape  Anne,  the  north 
point  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  is  occupied  by  the  fishing-town  of  Gloucester:  ton- 
nage owned  here,  14,528 ;  population,  7518.  A  few  miles  north  of  the  cape  is 
the  handsome  town  of  Newburyport,  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Merrimack.  Its 
foreign  commerce  was  formerly  more  extensive  than  it  is  at  present,  but  its  trade 
is  sUil  important,  and  the  whale,  mackerel,  and  cod  fisheries,  are  also  carried  on 
firom  this  |Mace:  tonnage,  21,585;  population,  6888. 

The  south  point  of  the  great  bay  fVom  which  the  State  takes  its  name,  is  Cape 
Cod,  a  long  irregular  peninsula,  of  75  miles  in  length,  by  fW)m  5  to  20  in  breadth. 
It  consists  chiefly  of  hills  of  white  sand,  mostly  destitute  of  vegetatioti.  The 
houses  are  in  some  places  built  upon  stakes  driven  into  the  ground,  with  open 
spaces  between,  for  the  sand  to  drift  through.  The  cape,  notwiSistanding,  is  well 
inhabited,  and  supports  a  population  of  28,000,  the  majority  of  which  subsists  by 
the  fisheries  and  the  coasting-trade.  South  of  Cape  Cod  is  the  island  of  Nan- 
tucket, containing  the  town  of  the  same  name,  with  7266  ii^bitants,  all  crowded 
together  close  npon  the  harbour,  which  lies  on  the  northern  side.  The  island  is 
merely  a  sand-bank,  15  miles  in  length,  by  about  5  or  6  in  breadth,  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  ocean.  There  are,  however,  some  productive  spots ;  and  about  « 
14,000  sheep  and  500  cows  are  raised,  which  feed  in  one  pasture,  the  land  being  I 
held  in  common.  The  inhabitants  are  distingraished  for  then*  enterprise.  They 
have  about  75  ships  engaged  in  the  whale-fishery,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
small  vessels  in  the  coasting-trade :  64,545  tons  of  shipping  are  owned  here,  and 
2000  men  and  bojrs  belonging  to  the  island  are  employed  in  navigation.  Martha's 
Vineyard  is  somewhat  longer  than  Nantucket,  and  contains  considerable  wood- 
land. The  inhabitants  are  mostly  pilots  and  fishermen ;  but  some  salt  and  woollen 
cloth  are  made.  Holmes'  Hole,  a  safe  and  capacious  harbour,  on  the  northern 
coast,  is  an  important  station  for  ships  waiting  for  favourable  weather  to  pass 
Cape  Cod. 

Fiftv-seven  miles  south  of  Boston,  and  situated  on  Buzzard's  Bay,  is  New  Bed- 
ford, the  great  seat  of  the  whale-fishery.  It  is  a  handsomely  built  town,  and  has 
a  safe  and  capacious  harbour.  The  population,  which  in  1680  amounted  to  7592, 
at  present  exceeds  11,000.  The  shipping  of  the  district,  which  includes  several 
other  towns  on  the  bay,  is  76,849  tons :  nearly  the  whole  of  this  is  empl(qred  in 
the  whale-fishery ;  and  in  1885,  84,966  barrels  of  qperm  and  49,764  of  whale  oil 
were  brought  in  here.  There  are  here  ten  large  establishments  in  which  sperma- 
ceti cfuidles  are  made  and  oil  is  prepared ;  four  banks,  with  a  capital  of  1,800,000 
dollars ;  an  insurance  office,  14  churches  and  chapels,  an  academy,  &c. 

In  this  State  there  are  nearly  40  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  manufiicturing 
stock ;  of  which  6}  millions  are  employed  in  Lowell  alone.  This  place,  which  is 
the  greatest  manu&cturing  town  in  the  United  States,  has  been  very  rapid  in  its 
growth,  and  may  be  considered  the  Manchester  of  America.  It  was  commenced 
in  1818,  but  its  principal  increase  dates  from  1822 :  it  now  contains  20,000  inha- 
bitants. Its  various  cotton  and  woollen  factories  give  employment  to  near  7000 
operatives,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  females.  About  12^  million  pounds  of 
cotton,  and  near  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  wool,  are  expended  annually 
in  the  production  of  40  million  yards  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods  and  carpeting. 
The  supply  of  water-power,  from  the  Merrimack,  is  convenient  and  unfailing. 
Lowell  also  contains  powder-mills,  flannel-works,  grist  and  saw-mills,  gia^ 
works,  &0. 

Among  the  other  places  noted  for  manufactures,  are  Fall  River  village,  near 
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the  moatfa  of  Taunton  River;  Taunton,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  32 
miles  south-west  from  Boston ;  Worcester,  west  from  Boston;  Springfield  and  North- 
ampton,' both  on  Connecticut  River ;  Pittsfield,  in  the  westem*  auod  Adams,  in  the 
oorth-westem  part  of  the  State. 


STATE  OP  RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Islahd  is  bounded  north  and  east  by  Massachusetts,  south  by  the  Atlan- 
tic Ocean,  and  west  by  Connecticut  Its  extent,  ihmi  north  to  south,  is  about  48 
miles,  and  from  east  to  west,  42 ;  area,  1500  square  miles.  The  face  of  the  coun- 
try is  mostly  level,  except  in  the  north-west,  part  of  which  is  hilly  and  rocky. 
The  soil  is  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  A  larffe  proportion 
of  the  nortf'Westem  and  western  part  g?  the  State  has  a  thin  and  lean  soil,  but 
the  islands  and  country  bordering  on  Narragansett  Bay  are  of  great  fertility,  and 
are  celebrated  for  their  fine  cattle,  and  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  their  but- 
ter and  cheese.    The  products  are  com,  rye,  barlejTt  oats,  and  some  wheat. 

The  island  of  Rhode  Island  is  celebrated  for  its  beautiful,  cultivated  appear- 
ance, abounding  in  smooth  swells,  and  being  divided  with  great  uniformity  into 
well-tilled  fielcb.  The  climate  much  resembles  that  of  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut in  its  salubrity :  the  parts  of  the  State  adjacent  to  the  sea  are  favoured 
with  refi^shing  breezes  in  summer,  and  its  winter  is  the  moBt  mild  of  any  of  the 
New  England  States. 

The  nvers  are  small,  with  courses  of  not  more  than  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  and 
discharging  an  inconsiderable  quantity  of  water;  but  as  they  descend  from  two 
hundred  to  four  hundred  and  fitly  feet,  and  are  steady  in  their  supply  of  water, 
they  furnish  a  great  number  of  valuable  mill-seats ;  and  they  have  been  exten- 
sively apfdied  to  manufacturing  purposes.  The  Pawtucket,  Pawtuxet,  and  Paw- 
catnck,  are  the  principal  streams. 

Some  iron  ore,  marble,  and  freestone,  are  found,  and  anthracite  coal  occurs  in 
extensive  beds,  but,  although  it  has  been  pronounced  of  a  good  quality,  it  has  not 
been  much  worked.  The  inhabitants  have  occupied  themselves  with  commerce, 
the  fisheries,  and  manufiictures,  rather  than  with  agriculture.  In  1882,  there 
were  in  the  State  119  cotton-mills,  22  woollen-mills,  5  bleacheries,  2  calico-print 
works,  10  iron-founderies,  30  machine-shops,  40  tanneries,  &c.  Since  that  period 
the  number  has  been  much  increased :  there  is  a  silk  manufactory  in  Providence, 
and  lace  is  made  in  Newport 

The  people  of  Rhode  Island  not  having  made  a  constitution  for  themselves,  the 
government  is  still  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  royal  charter  of 
1663.  The  official  style  is  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations. 
The  Grovemor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are  chosen  annually  by  popular  vote. 
The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of  two  houses,  a  Senate, 
chosen  annually,  and  a  House  of  Representatives,  chosen  semi-annually,  which 
meet  four  times  a  year.  The  judges  and  other  civil  officers  are  appointed  an- 
nually by  the  General  Assembly.  The  State  appropriates  10,000  dollars  a  year 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  a  somewhat  larger  sum  is  raised  by  the 
towns  for  the  same  purpose,  in  addition  to  which,  considerable  sums  are  raised  by 
individual  subscription,  in  order  to  keep  the  free  schools  open  some  time  longer 
than  the  public  funds  would  admit  There  are  in  the  State  323  free  schools,  with 
upwards  of  17,000  pupils.  Brown  University,  at  Providence,  is  a  respectable 
institution  on  the  plan  of  the  other  New  England  colleges.  The  Baptists  and 
Congregational ists  are  the  most  numerous  sects ;  the  Episcopalians  and  Methodists 
are  also  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Friends,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Univer- 
salists. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

In  1701,  10,000 ;  in  1730,  17,935 ;  in  1748,  34,128 ;  in  1755,  46,636 ;  in  1774, 
59,678 ;  in  1783,  51,809. 
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In  1790, 68,895 

1800, 69,132 

18J0,.,.. 76,931 

1830, 83,059 

1830, 97,199 


From  1790  to  1800, 297 

1800tol810, 7,809 

1610  to  1830, 6,128 

1820tol830, 14,140 


Slaves. 
948 
380, 
108 

48 

14 


Of  the  above  populatbn  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  45,388 ;  white  Fe- 
males, 48,288 ;  deaf  and  dumh,  48 ;  blind,  57 ;  aliens,  1103.  Total  whites,  d3,62I. 
—Free  coloured  Males,  1544;  Females,  2020.  Total,  8564.--Slaves,  Males,  3; 
Females,  11.    Total,  14. 

The  principal  city  of  Rhode  Island  is  Providence,  the  second  in  New  England 
in  point  of  popuUtion,  wealth,  and  commerce.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
ragansett  E^y,  and  is  accessible  to  the  largest  merchant  vessels :  it  carries  on  an 
active  coasting  and  foreign  trade.  The  population  of  the  city  increased  ftom 
16,833  in  183$  to  10,277  in  1885.  Here  are  16  banks  with  a  capital  of  about 
five  million  dollars;  also  a  number  of  cotton-mills,  bleacheries,  dye-houses,  ma- 
chine-shops, iron-founderies,  &«.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  State  House, 
the  Halls  of  Brown  University,  the  arcade,  a  handsome  granite  edifice,  fourteen 
churches,  Sm.  Steam-boats^  of  the  largest  and  finest  class,  keep  up  a  daily  com- 
munication with  New  York,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  the  Blaekstone 
canal,  and  Boston  and  Providence  niil-roi^  terminate  here ;  and  a  continuation  of 
the  latter  to  Stonington  in  Connecticut,  is  now  in  progress.  Pawtucket  River, 
above  Providence,  is  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures.  North  Providence,  on 
the  Massachusetts  border,  contains  the  manufacturing  village  of  Pawtucket,  oppo* 
site  which  is  the  town  of  Pawtucket  in  that  State.  The  whole  roanuiacturing 
district  is  also  con^monly  called  Pawtucket,  and  it  contains  20  cotton-mills,  beside 
machine^diops,  calico-printing  works,  iron-works,  &c.*  There  is  a  population  of 
about  6000  soiils  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Above  this  the  Pawtucket  takes  the 
name  of  the  Blaekstone,  and  fiimishes  mill-seats  which  have  created  the  village 
of  Woonsocket  Falls,  also  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  the  townships  of 
Smithfield  and  Cumberland.  There  are  also  manu&cturing  establishments  in 
other  parts  of  Smithfield.  The  population  at  the  Falls  is  about  3000.  Warwick, 
on  the  Pawtuxet  River  and  Narragansett  Bay,  is  a  manufacturing  and  fishing 
town,  with  5529  inhabitants. 

Bristol,  on  the  eastern  diore  of  the  bay,  is  a  busy  town,  with  3054  inhabitants 
actively  engaged  in  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade  and  whale  fishery.  Nearly  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Island  of  Rhode  Island  is  Newport,  once  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  the  colonies,  and  still  a  favourite  summer  resc^  on  account  of  its  plea- 
sant situation,  the  refreshing  coolness  of  the  sea-breezes,  and  its  advantages  for 
sea-bathing.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  being  safe,  capacious, 
and  easy  ^  access,  and  is  defended  by  an  important  work  called  Fort  Adams;  but 
trade  has  mostly  deserted  the  town,  and  now  centres  chiefly  in  Providence.  Po- 
pulation, 8010.  Prudence  and  Conanicut  Islands  in  the  Bay,  and  Block  Island,  at 
the  entrance  of  Long  Island  Sound,  belong  to  this  State.  The  latter,  although 
destitute  of  a  harbour,  has  nearly  2000  inhabitants,  engaged  in  the  fisheries 


STATE   OF  CONNECTICUT. 

This  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  south  by  Long  Island 
Sound,  east  by  Rhode  Island,  and  west  by  New  York.  It  is  90  miles  in  length, 
70  miles  in  breadth,  and  contains  4764  square  miles.  The  principal  rivers  are, 
the  Connecticut,  Housatonic,  Thames,  Farmington,  and  Naugatuck.  The  ^e 
of  the  country  is  generally  hill^,  and,  in  the  north-western  parts,  mountainous. 
The  soil  is  good,  and  the  industrious  inhabitants  have  not  neglected  its  cultiva- 
tion. The  valley  of  Connecticut  River,  fh>m  Middletown  to  Sie  northern  bound- 
ary of  the  State,  is  a  luxuriant  meadow,  chequered  by  patches  of  wheat,  com, 
and  other  grain.     Some  other  parts  of  the  State  are  well  cultivated  and  fruitful. 
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and  some  portioos  are  beautiful,  as  well  from  the  gifts  of  nature  as  the  improve- 
ments of  art 

Tlie  chief  productions  are  Indian  com,  rje,  wheat,  in  many  parts,  oats,  barley, 
buckwheat,  flax  in  l&rge  quantities,  &c.  Orchards  are  numerous,  and  cider  is 
made  for  exportation.  The  State  is,  however,  generally  better  adapted  to  grazing 
than  tillage,  and  its  fine  meadows  and  pastures  enable  the  fanner  to  feed  great 
numbers  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep.  The  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese, 
annually  made,  is  great,  and  of  well-known  excellence. 

The  fisheries  are  carried  on  firom  several  of  the  ports ;  and  there  are  valuable 
shad  fisheries  on  the  rivers.  There  are  about  12,000  tons  of  shipping  from  this 
State  in  the  whale  fishery ;  and,  in  1634,  30,000  barrels  of  whale  and  sperm  oil 
were  brought  in.  The  coasting  trade  is  considerable,  but  most  of  the  foreign 
trade  ia  carried  on  through  New  York. 

The  manufactures  of  Connecticut  are  considerable,  and  the  ingenuity  and  in- 
dustry of  the  people  in  this  respect  have  a  reputation  coextensive  with  the  Union. 
The  principal  articles  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  clocks,  combe,  and  buttons, 
tin  and  wooden  ware.  Implements,  and  utensils  of  various  descriptions  are 
among  the  products  of  manufiicturing  industry.  In  1832,  there  were  in  the  State 
104  cotton-mills  and  80  woollen  &ctories.  The  annual  value  of  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  iron  manufactures,  axes,  boots  and  shoes,  buttons  and  combs, 
paper,  coaches  and  wagons,  with  other  articles,  amounted  to  an  aggregate  of 
8,000,000  dollars. 

Common  schools  are  supported  by  the  proceeds  of  the  school  fimd  belonging  to 
the  State,  which  are  distributed  among  the  school  districts  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  in  each,  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years.  The 
money  thus  distributed  is  applied  solely  to  paying  the  expense  of  instruction,  the 
other  charges  being  paid  by  the  district&  The  number  of  children  of  the  above 
description  is  about  84,000.  The  school  fimd  amounts  to  about  1,930,000  dollars, 
and  the  income  is  about  84,000  dollars.  There  are  also  upwards  of  30  academies 
and  hi^h  schools  in  the  State ;  and  three  colleges — ^Yale  College  at  New  Haven, 
Washington  College  at  Hartford,  and  the  Wesleyan  University,  at  Norwich. 
Yale  College  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable,  and  the  most  firequented 
of  the  collegiate  institutions  in  the  country.  Attached  to  it  are  a  theological 
department,  a  medical  institute,  and  a  law  school.  The  duties  of  instruction  are 
performed  by  twenty-seven  teachers. 

The  Congregationalists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  sect ;  after  them  rank 
the  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Episcopalians;  and  there  are  some  Universalists, 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Shakers. 

The  Farmington  canal  extends  from  New  Haven  to  the  Massachusetts  line,  56 
miles ;  whence  it  b  continued  to  Northampton,  by  the  Hampshire  and  Hampden 
canal.  Enfield  canal,  5^  miles  in  length,  serves  X6  overcome  a  fall  in  the  Con- 
necticut, and  supplies  valuable  mill-seats.  A  rail-road  is  in  progress  from  Provi- 
dence to  Stonington,  in  this  State,  45  miles  in  length ;  it  is  intended  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  steam  ferry-boat  with  the  termination  of  the  Long  Island  rail-road. 
Another  rail-road  is  also  in  progress  between  New  Haven  and  Hartford,  a  dis- 
tance of  40  miles. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


In  1701,  . . . 

30,000 

In  1790, 

1749,  ... 

100,000 

1800, 

1756,  . . . 

130,611 

1810, 

1774,  ... 

197,856 

1820, 

1782,  ... 

209,150 

1830, 

INCREASE. 

From  1790  to  1800, 13,056 

1800  to  1810,  ....  10,940 

1810  to  18-20,  ....  13,306 

1820  to  1830,  ....  22,417 


..  237,946 
..  251,002 
..  261,942 
..  275,248 
..  297,665 

Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  143,047 ;  white 
Females,  146,556 ;  of  which  are,  deaf  and  dumb,  294 ;  blind,  188 ;  aliens,  1481. 
Total,  whites,  289.603.— Free  coloured,  8047;  slaves,  25;  deaf  and  dumb,  6; 
blind,  7.    Total,  8075. 

New  Haven,  the  principal  city  of  the  State,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  bay  of 
the  same  name.  The  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  but  it  is  shallow  and  gradually  ^ 
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filling^  tip.  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  neatly  built :  many  of  the  houses 
have  fine  gardens ;  some  of  the  principal  streets  are  bordered  by  rows  of  shade 
trees,  and  the  principal  square  is  finely  ornamented  in  the  same  manner.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  the  State-House,  the  State-Hospital,  the  Halls  of  Yale 
College,  ten  churches,  du;.  One  of  the  wharves  here  is  3943  feet  in  length.  The 
coasting  and  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven  is  considerable:  steam-boats  and 
packets  keep  up  a  regular  and  easy  communication  with  New  York ;  and  there 
are  some  extensive  manufiictories,  particularly  in  fire-arms,  carriages,  d&c  The 
population  is  10,678.  On  the  summit  of  West  Rock,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
is  a  small  cave,  in  which  Gofie  and  Whalley,  two  of  the  regicide  iudges  of 
Charles  I.  were  concealed,  and  which  is  still  called  "  the  Judges'  Cave.'^'  Bridge- 
port, south-west  of  New  Haven,  is  a  busy,  thriving  town,  with  a  good  harbour  on 
the  Sound.  In  the  interior  are  Danbury  and  latchfield,  with  some  manufac- 
tures. 

North-east  from  New  Haven,  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  River,  is  the 
city  of  Hartford ;  a  neat  and  pleasant  town,  with  considerable  coasting  trade.  It 
stands  in  a  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  district,  abounding  in  neat  and  flourishing 
villages,  which  enjoy  the  advantages  of  numerous  mill-seats  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  sea.  The  city  has  at  present  a  population  of  about  9000 ;  in 
1830,  it  contained  7076  inhabitants.  Steam-boats  run  daily  between  Hartford  and 
New  York,  and  several  small  steam-packets  and  tow-boats  are  employed  on  the 
river  above.  The  annual  amount  of  the  manufactures  of  Hartford  is  about 
1,000,000  dollars ;  the  principal  branches  are  printing  and  publishing,  shoe-ma- 
king, the  manufiicturing  of  saddlery,  cards,  and  wire,  wearing  apparel,  Sic. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  a  State-House,  City  Hall,  twelve  churches,  the 
Asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  retreat  for  the  insane,  &jc.  The  Asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  the  first  institution  of  the  kind  established  in  America,  was  fbund- 
ed  in  1816,  and  has  about  140  pupils,  who  receive  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  useful  learning,  and  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  usefiil  arts.  Several 
of  the  New  England  States  have  made  appropriations  for  the  support  of  their 
indigent  dumb  here. 

The  city  of  Middletown,  a  few  miles  below  Hartford,  is  accessible  to  vessels 
drawing  ten  feet  of  water,  and  its  coasting  and  foreign  trade  is  considerable.  The 
situation  of  the  town  is  pleasant,  and  the  nouses  and  public  buildings  neat  Its 
manufactures  are  also  pretty  extensive,  comprising  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  fire- 
arms, paper,  machinery,  die. :  population  of  the  city,  2965.  Saybrook,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Connecticut  River,  was  the  first  spot  occupied  by  Europeans  in  Con- 
necticut, and  the  ground  was  regularly  laid  out  for  a  large  city ;  but  the  anticipa- 
tions of  its  founders  have  not  been  realised. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  stands  the  city  of  New  London :  it  is  the  princi- 

1  commercial  place  in  Connecticot,  with  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  country, 
ts  trade  is  considerable ;  upwards  of  40  ships  sail  from  this  place  to  the  whale- 
fishery  ;  and  the  shore  fishery  is  also  actively  carried  on.  Population,  4356.  Nor- 
wich, 13  miles  above  New  London,  is  a  flourishing  manufacturing  city,  situated  in 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  tract  The  water-power  is  here  ample,  and  is  already  ex- 
tensively employed  for  useful  purposes.  There  are  in  the  township  seventeen 
manufacturing  establishments,  eight  churches,  three  banks,  &c.  Population  of 
the  city,  3135 ;  of  the  township,  5161.  Stonington,  in  the  south-east  corner  of 
the  State,  has  twelve  vessels  in  the  seal-fishery,  and  carries  on  the  shore-fishery 
successfully. 


r. 


MIDDLE    STATES. 

Thb  Middle  States  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  Canada,  the  River  St  Law- 
rence, and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie;  south  by  Virginia;  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  New  England ;  west  by  the  State  of  Ohio  and  Virginia.  As  a  region, 
the  Middle  States  comprise  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and 
Delaware;  it  extends,  from  north  to  south,  about  490  miles,  and  from  east  to  west, 
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960  miles,  with  an  area  of  115,000  square  miles,  and  occupies  one  of  the  finest 
parts  of  the  Union. 

The  surface  presents  eyery  variety  of  mountain,  hill,  plain  and  valley.  The 
Appalachian,  or  Alleghany  Range,  extends  through  this  region,  from  south-west 
to  north-east,  in  several  parallel  ridges,  which  attains  in  Pennsylvania  its  widest 
limits ;  none  of  these,  however,  reach  the  elevation  of  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  North  Carolina,  or  the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire.  The 
Alleghany  is  generally  covered  with  forests,  and  contains  many  wild  solitudes, 
seldom  trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  afibrding  shelter  to  various  species  of  game. 

The  most  prominent  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  sections  of  the  United  States  are  in 
this  region.  The  Hudson  and  Delaware  rank  amongst  the  most  important  and 
usefiil  of  our  navigable  streams ;  but  the  Susquehannah  is,  notwithstanding  its 
length,  but  little  available  without  the  aid  of  artificial  navigation. 

The  mineral  productions  are  various  and  valuable.  Bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal,  several  kinds  of  iron  ore,  salt,  lime,  excellent  building  materials,  and  clays 
useful  in  the  arts,  are  among  the  treasures  in  which  it  abounds.  Mining  industry 
has  acquired  importance  from  the  activity  and  success  with  which  it  has  lately 
been  pushed ;  and  the  public  works  of  this  section  are  particularly  remarkable  for 
their  number  and  magnitude. 

In  general  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  particularly  favourable  to  the  production  of 
every  species  of  grain :  wheat  is  the  principal  object  of  culture ;  tobacco  is  exten- 
sively raised ;  also  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  &c.  The  fhiits  common  to  the  tem- 
perate regions  are  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality.  The  commerce  of  the 
Middle  States  is  extensive,  and  chiefly  carried  on  through  the  cities  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  to  which  it  centres ;  the  trade,  however,  of  a  considerable  pert 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  flows  to  Baltimore.  Manufacturing  industnr  is 
carried  to  a  greater  extent,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States,  excepting  New  England ;  it  employs  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and 
labour,  and  affords  generally  a  competent  remuneration  to  thousands  of  both  sexes. 

The  Middle  States  were  originally  settled  by  people  of  various  countries,  hav- 
ing difl^erent  habits,  feelings,  and  opinions:  society,  therefore,  does  not  possess 
that  uniform  character  which  admits  of  a  general  description.  The  people  have 
not  that  unity  of  feeling  and  interest  which  is  observed  in  the  New  England  and 
Southern  States ;  and  the  only  reason  for  their  being  classed  together  is  their 
contiguity:  they  seldom  unite  for  any  public  purpose,  and  there  seems  to  be  but 
little  sympathy  or  common  feeling,  which  prompts  them  to  act  in  concert  for  pub- 
lic affairs.  The  great  body  is  of  British  descent,  but  in  New  York  and  Maryland 
there  are  many  Germans ;  and  in  l^ennsylvania  they  are  so  numerous  as  to  con- 
stitute, in  some  respects,  a  separate  community,  retaining  their  own  language,  and 
being  often  ignorant  of  English.  In  New  York  and  New  Jersey  there  are  many 
descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam ;  and  in  some  sec- 
tions the  Dutch  language  is  partially  spoken. 

After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  the  emigration  from  the  New  England 
States  into  New  York  continued  to  sot  so  strongly  for  many  years,  that  a  majo-  j 
rity  of  the  present  population  of  thot  State  are  natives  of  New  England,  or  their 
descendants.  There  is  also  a  large  body  of  New  England  emi^ants  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  whole  population  of  the  five  Middle  States  is  a  little  upwards  of  four 
millions ;  in  which  number  are  180,500  slaves,  and  nearly  170,000  free  blacks. 


STATE   OF  NEW   YORK. 

This  great  State,  the  most  flourishing,  wealthy,  and  populous  in  the  Union, 
combining  with  almost  unequalled  natural  advantages  of  soil,  internal  navigation, 
and  easy  access  by  sea,  public  works  executed  on  a  scale  of  imperial  grandeur, 
exhibits  one  of  those  amazing  examples  of  growth  and  prosperity,  that  are  seen 
nowhere  on  the  globe  beyond  our  own  borders. 

New  York  is  the  most  northern  of  the  Middle  States,  and  is  bounded  north  by 
Lake  Ontario,  the  St,  LAwrence  River,  and  Lower  Canada;  eaaX  Vs^  N  ^ITWi^^.^  nj 
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Maseachasetts,  and  Connecticut ;  south  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  New  Jersey,  and 
Pennsylvania ;  and  west  by  Lake  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Niagara  Kiver. 
Length,  316  miles ;  breadth,  304 :  containing  about  46,000  square  miles. 

This  State  forms  a  portion  of  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  United  States, 
broken  in  some  places  by  mountainous  ridges  of  inconsiderable  elevation,  and  con- 
taining some  remarkable  depressions,  which  form  the  basins  of  lakes,  or  the  chan- 
nels of  the  rivers. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  St.  Lawrence,  Delaware,  Susquehannalu 
Alleghany,  denesee,  Niagara,  Oswego,  and  the  Mohawk.  A  part  of  the  kkes 
Erie,  Oritiurio,  and  Champlain,  are  in  this  State.  The  other  principal  lakes  are 
Lake  George,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Oneida,  Oswegatchie,  Canandaigua,  &c. 

The  soil  in  the  maritime  part  of  the  State  is  sandy,  in  the  middle  beautifully 
undulating,  and  in  the  western  and  southern  division  remarkably  levels  rich»  and 
inclining  to  alluvial  formation. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quantities  and  of  a  good  quality  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  State ;  it  occurs  also  in  some  of  the  central,  eastern,  and  souths 
western  counties.  Lead  is  found  in  some  parts ;  also  gypsum,  in  the  central  coun- 
ties, where  it  is  extensively  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  Limestone  likewise 
occurs.  Salt  is  procured  in  abundance  from  the  Onondaga  salt^springs,  in  the 
township  of  Salma;  the  brine  is  conducted  to  Salina,  Syracuse,  and  other  neigh- 
bouring villages,  where  the  salt  is  obtained  by  boiling,  by  solar  evaporation,  and 
by  artificial  evaporation,  45  gallons  of  water  yielding  a  bushel  of  salt ;  there  are 
here  1,516,299  superficial  feet  of  vats,  and  3423  kettles  and  pans ;  the  quantity  of 
salt  made  in  1826  was  827,508  bushels;  in  1830,  1,435,446;  in  1835,  2,209,867. 
The  well-known  springs  of  Ballston  and  Saratoga  are  partly  saline,  partly  chaly- 
beate, and  the  water  is  exported  in  considerable  quantities  not  only  to  other  States, 
but  to  foreign  countries.  In  the  western  part  of  the  State  there  are  burning 
springs,  yielding  carburetted  hydrogen,  which  is  applied  to  economical  uses  in  the 
neighbouring  villages. 

Wheat  is  the  great  agricultural  staple  of  the  State,  and  flour  and  provisions  are 
largely  exported. 

The  manufactures  of  New  York  are  also  extensive  and  flourishing ;  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  manufactured  articles,  in  the  year  1835,  was  stated  to  be  60,669<067 
dollars ;  that  of  the  raw  materials  used,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  43,400,922  ddlars^ 
In  addition  to  these,  there  were  made  in  families,  cloth,  flannels,  and  other 
woollens,  and  cotton,  linen,  &c.,  of  the  aggregate  value  of  2,029,984  dollars.  The 
cotton  and  woollen  mills  produced  24,175,357  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  6,626,058  of 
woollen,  and  686,203  of  cotton  and  woollen. 

The  commerce  of  New  York  is  also  on  a  great  scale,  as,  beside  supplying  her 
own  wants  and  exporting  her  surplus  productions,  she  imports  a  large  share  of  the 
foreign  articles  consumed  in  the  neighbouring  Atlantic  States,  as  well  as  in  many 
of  the  Western  States,  to  which  her  natural  and  artificial  channels  of  communi- 
cation give  her  access ;  and  her  great  commercial  emporium  is  the  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  the  same  regions.  Thus  in  1835,  the  value  of  the  importations  was 
88,191,305  dollars,  or  nearly  three-fiflhs  of  the  whole  imports  of  the  country ; 
while  that  of  the  exports  was  30,345,264  dollars,  or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  exports  of  the  United  States.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  State  at  the 
end  of  1835  amounted  to  381,792  tons,  making  New  York  second  only  to  Massa- 
chusetts in  point  of  tonnage.  The  amount  of  toll  collected  on  the  State  canals 
increased  fix)m  1,056,799  dollars  in  1830,  to  1,548,108  in  18:35,  notwithstanding 
several  very  great  reductions  of  the  rates  of  toll.  The  total  value  of  the  articles 
which  reached  tide- water,  is  estimated  to  have  exceeded  20,000,000  dollars. 
Forty- five  ships,  of  13,000  tons,  sailed  to  the  whale-fishery  in  the  same  year, 
chiefly  from  Sag  Harbour,  Hudson,  Newburgh,  and  Poughkeepsie. 

This  State  is  distinguished  for  its  magnificent  public  works,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  the  great  central  basin  of  the  lakes  and  the  Sl  Lawrence 
with  the  Atlantic ;  663  miles  of  canal  navigation  have  been  obtained,  at  the  cost 
of  13,497,568  dollars ;  and  goods  are  now  carried  by  water  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  1400  miles ;  to  Florence,  Alabama,  1935  miles ;  to  Nashville,  Tennessee, 
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1850  miles,  dtc  The  greet  trunk  is  the  Erie  canal,  extending  fixMn  Buflblo  on 
Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson,  364  miles.  Provision  has  recentlv  been  made  for  en- 
larging this  great  work,  the  longest  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  by  increasing  the 
width  to  60,  and  the  depth  to  6  feet,  lengthening  the  locks  to  105  feet,  and  con- 
structing a  double  set  of  liflplocks,  at  the  estimated  cost  of  above  10,360,000  dol- 
lars. The  Champlain  canal  extends  from  Lake  Champlain,  at  Whitehall,  to  the 
junction  of  the  Erie  canal  with  the  Hudson,  64  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of 
12  miles ;  lockage,  188  feet,  by  21  locks.  Other  branches  of  this  work,  pervad- 
I  ing  different  parts  of  the  State,  are  the  Oswego  canal,  38  miles,  connectmg  the 
;  Erie  canal,  at  Salina,  with  Lake  Ontario ;  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal,  23  miles, 
extending  from  Geneva  to  Montezuma  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  thus  continuing  the 
navigation  through  those  two  lakes ;  Crooked  Lake,  8  miles,  connecting  that  lake 
with  Seneca  Lake ;  Chemtmg  canal,  from  the  head  of  the  latter  to  the  River 
CberouBg,  or  Tioga,  at  Elraira,  23  miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  from  Paint^ 
Poet  to  Elraira,  of  16  miles;  Chenango  canal,  97  miles  in  length,  fVom  Bingham- 
lon,  OQ  the  Chenango,  to  Utica.  Appropriatbns  were  made  by  the  Legislature  in 
the  session  of  1836,  for  the  construction  of  the  Black  River  canal,  75  miles  in 
length,  from  Rome  on  the  Erie  canal,  to  Carthage  on  Black  River ;  and  the  Gene- 
see Valley  canal,  from  Rochester  to  Olean,  on  die  Alleghany  River,  107  miles. 

Beside  these  works  constructed  by  the  State,  the  principal  canal  made  by  a  pri- 
vate company,  is  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  extendmg  from  the  mouth  of  Round- 
out  Creek,  on  the  latter  River,  to  Port  Jervis  on  the  Delaware,  up  that  river  to 
the  nouth  <if  the  Lacka waxen,  and  along  the  latter  to  Honcsdale  in  Pennsylvania : 
total  length,  109  miles,  of  which  26  are  in  Pennsylvania.  From  Honesdale  a 
rail-road  runs  to  the  coal-mines  at  Carbondale,  a  distance  of  16  miles,  passing 
over  Moosic  Mountain,  which  is  1580  feet  above  tide-water,  and  850  above  the 
coal-mines.  Two  great  projects,  which  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  executed,  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned  here :  these  are  a  ship  canal  round  the  falls  of  Niagara,  and 
aaother  from  Oswego,  by  the  Oswego  River,  Oneida  Lake,  and  the  Mcmawk,  to 
the  Hudson,  Ihos  enabling  vessels  from  the  upper  lakes  to  reach  New  York  with- 

fout  breaking  bulk. 
The  following  are  the  principal  rail-roads  already  completed : — the  Mohawk 
mi  Hudson,  from  Albany  to  Schenectady,  15  miles,  continued  northwardly  by 
I  the  Schenectady  and  Saratoga  rail-road,  22  mile?,  and  wei<tward  by  the  Schenec- 
I  lady  and  Ulica  rail-road,  77  miles;  the  Auburn  and  Syracuse  rail-road,  26  miles; 
I  tlie  Tonawanda  rail-road,  from  Rochester  to  Attica,  34  miles ;  the  Ithaca  and 
Owego,  29  miles  from  the  Susqaehannah  to  Cayuga  lake ;  the  Rensellaer  and 
Saratoga  rail-road,  from  Troy  to  Ballston,  25  miles ;  tlic  Brooklyn  and  Jamaica 
rai Inroad,  12  miles.  It  is  also  intended  to  connect  the  detached  links  between 
Albany  and  Buffalo,  so  as  to  form  an  unbroken  line  of  road  between  those  two 
places;  and  rail-roads  are  now  in  progrct^s  from  Hudson  and  Greenbush  to  West 
Stockbridge,  in  Massachusetts,  which  will  serve  to  connect  Boston,  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts western  rail-road,  with  Lake  Erie.  The  Long  Island  rail-road,  from 
Jamaica  to  Greenport ;  the  New  York  and  Erie  rail-road,  from  Tappan,  on  the 
I  Hudson,  to  Lake  Erie,  480  miles;  and  the  New  York  and  Albany  rail-road,  be- 
"  tween  those  two  cities,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  are  in  progress.  The  latter 
passes  up  the  western  side  of  the  river,  partly  through  Connecticut  and  Massa- 
chusetts; and  a  tunnel  under  the  Hudson  at  Albany,  has  been  projected. 

The  legislature  consists  of  two  houses,  the  Senate,  chosen  for  the  term  of  four 
years,  and  the  Assembly,  elected  annually ;  the  former  are  chosen  by  senatorial 
j  districts,  and  the  latter  by  counties.  A  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor  are 
j  chosen  by  popular  election  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  chancellor  and 
,  superior  judges  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate,  and  hold  their  office 
during  good  behaviour,  or  until  the  age  of  60  years;  the  inferior  judges  are  ap- 
1  pointed  by  the  same  authorities,  for  the  term  of  five  years.  Every  white  male 
I  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  one  year  next 
i  preceding  the  election,  is  entitled  to  vote  ;  but  coloured  persons  must  be  possessed 
I  of  a  clear  freehold  of  the  value  of  250  dollars,  in  order  to  be  qualified  electors. 
I      Ample  provision  is  made  for  common  education,  and  there  is  no  country  iiv  \.V\^^ 
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world  where  the  hody  of  the  people  is  better  taught,  than  in  New  York.  The 
State  has  a  school  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distributed  among  the  towns, 
on  condition  that  each  town  raise  by  tax  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  it  receives 
from  the  State;  the  whole  of  these,  sums  is  expended  solely  in  the  payment  of 
teachers'  wages,  in  addition  to  which  the  erection  of  the  school-house,  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  are  at  the  charge  of  the  school  districts.  The  school  fund, 
at  the  close  of  1835,  amounted  to  1,675,192  dollars.  The  number  of  echoed  dis- 
tricts at  that  time  was  10,132;  of  which  returns  were  received  from  9676,  con- 
taining 541,401  pupils;  the  sum  of  312461  dollars  was  distributed  among  these 
districts  by  the  State,  under  the  name  of  public  money,  of  which  100,000  dollars 
was  received  from  the  common  school  fund,  193,760  was  raised  by  a  property  tax, 
and  the  remainder  was  derived  from  local  funds ;  and  the  sum  of  419,878  dollars 
was  raised  by  the  school  districts.  Provision  has  also  been  made  at  the  public 
expense,  for  the  education  of  teachers,  by  the  establishment  of  a  department  in 
an  academv  of  each  of  the  eight  senatorial  districts,  with  the  suitable  books  and 
apparatus  for  that  purpose.  There  are  also  66  academies  and  high  schools,  among 
which  are  distributed  12,000  dollars  fh>m  the  literature  fund,  containing  5296 
students,  and  a  ^eat  number  of  other  high  schools  and  seminaries  of  instruction. 
The  higher  seminaries  are  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  Colum- 
bia College,  in  New  York  city ;  Union  College,  at  Schenectady  ;  Hamilton  Col- 
lege, at  Clinton ;  and  Geneva  College,  with  a  medical  department,  at  Geneva. 
The  Episcopalians  have  a  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York;  the  Presby- 
terians, at  Auburn;  the  Baptists,  at  Hamilton ;  and  the  Lutherans,  at  Hartwick. 
There  are  likewise  medical  schools  in  New  York  and  at  Fairfield. 

The  principal  religious  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  including  Congregation- 
alists,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Baptists ;  the  Episcopalians  and  Dutch  Reformed 
are  also  numerous,  with  some  Lutherans,  Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  dtc 

The  increase  of  the  populatk>n  of  this  State  has  been  very  rapid ;  in  the  20 
^ears  from  1790  to  1810,  it  nearly  trebled  itself;  from  1810  to  1830,  it  doubled 
Itself,  and  in  the  five  years  from  1830  to  1835,  the  increase  was  13}  per  cent ; 
by  the  census  of  1835  the  population  was  2,174,517.  It  consists,  in  part,  of  the 
descendants  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  who  have  at  present,  however,  lost  in 
a  great  measure  their  national  characteristics,  and  the  descendants  of  the  Ger- 
man palatines,  who  removed  thither  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  with 
some  emigrants  firom  Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  But  the  mass 
of  the  people  are  of  New  England  origin  or  descent,  uid  they  are  favourably 
distinguished  for  enterprise,  intelligence,  and  virtue. 

New  York  is  divided  for  civil  purposes  into  57  counties,  containing  9  cities, 
and  797  townships,  with  122  incorporated  villages,  many  of  which  have  difierent 
names  from  the  townships  in  which  they  are  situated : 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

INCREASE.  SLAVES. 

21,324 


In  1701,  . . 

30,000 

In  1800, 

. .  586,050 

1731,  .. 

50,395 

1810, 

. .  959,049 

1749,  . . 

100,000 

1820, 

. .  1,372,812 

1771,.. 

163^36 

1825, 

. .  1,616,458 

1790,  . . 

340,120 

1830, 

. .  1,918,608 

From  1790  to  1800, . .  245,9301 
1800 to  1810,  ..372,999 
1810 to  1820,  ..413,763 
1820  to  1830, . .  545,796i 


20,613 

15,017 

10,088 

76 


Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  951,516 ;  white 
Females,  916,670;  deaf  and  dumb,  842;  blind,  642;  aliens,  52,488.  Total, 
1,868,166.— Free  Coloured  Males,  21,465;  Females,  23,404.  Total,  44,869. 
Slaves— Males,  12 ;  Females,  64.    Total,  76. 

The  city  of  New- York  is  the  largest,  most  wealthy,  and  most  flourishing,  of  all 
American  cities ;  the  greatest  commercial  emporium  of  America,  and,  after  Lon- 
don, the  greatest  in  the  world. 

No  city  in  the  world  possesses  equal  advantages  for  foreign  commerce  and  in- 
land trade.  Two  long  lines  of  canals,  stretching  back  in  every  direction,  have 
increased  its  natural  advantages,  and  rendered  it  the  great  mart  of  an  almost  in- 
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definite  extent  of  country,  while  its  facilities  of  communication  with  til  parts  of 
the  world,  have  made  it  the  thoroughfiire  of  the  same  vast  region.  The  pro^n^ess 
of  its  population  has  never  been  paralleled ;  in  1790,  it  was  83,131 ;  in  1810, 
96,373;  in  1830,  203,007,  and  in  1835,  270,069,  or,  including  Brooklyn,  upwards 
of  297,500. 

New- York  is  well  built  and  regularly  laid  out,  with  the  exception  of  the  older 
part,  in  which  the  streets  arc  crowded,  narrow,  and  crooked ;  but  this  now  forms 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  city.  It  is  chiefly  as  a  great  mart  of  foreign  and  in- 
land commerce  that  New- York  is  most  advantageously  known.  The  shipping  be- 
longing to  the  port  in  the  beginning  of  1835,  amounted  to  350,222  tons ;  entered 
during  the  year,  465,665  tons ;  cleared,  366,389  tons :  whole  number  of  arrivals 
from  foreign  ports  in  1835,  2049.  There  are  16  regular  packets  plying  between 
this  place  and  Liverpool ;  16  packets  to  Havre ;  with  lines  to  Lonaon/Yera  Cruz, 
Carthagena,  &c.  The  whole  number  of  passengers  arrived  here  from  foreign 
countries,  in  the  five  years  from  1831  to  1836,  was  205,500.  The  inland  and 
coasting-trade  is  also  immense.  There  are  here  23  banking  institutions,  with  a 
capital  of  18,861,200  dollars,  and  43  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of 
14300,000  dollars.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  City  Hall,  a  handsome 
edifice  of  white  marble,  with  a  front  of  216  met ;  the  Hall  of  the  University,  a 
splendid  building,  180  by  100  feet;  the  Hall  of  Columbia  College;  the  Hospital; 
the  City  Lyceum ;  150  churches ;  Astor  House,  a  hotel,  of  Quincy  granite,  200 
feet  by  150  and  77  feet  high,  containing  390  rooms;  the  Almshouse  at  Bellevue, 
on  East  River ;  the  Penitentiary,  on  BlackweU's  Island,  in  the  same  river,  several 
miles  finom  the  city ;  the  Custom  House,  an  elegant  building,  177  feet  long,  by  89 
feet  wide,  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon ;  the  new  Exchange  about  to  be  erected 
in  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1835,  &c. 

The  benevolent  societies  are  numerous  and  well  supported.  They  comprise  an 
Hospital,  with  which  is  connected  a  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Bloomingdale ;  an  Hos- 
pital at  Bellevue,  for  the  sick  and  insane  poor,  connected  with  the  city  Alms- 
house ;  three  Dispensaries ;  an  Institution  for  the  Blind ;  one  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb ;  and  a  great  number  of  orphan  asylums,  relief  associations,  education, 
bible,  and  tract  societies,  die.  Neither  is  New- York  behind  her  sister  cities  in  her 
literary  and  scientific  establishments.  Beside  the  educational  institutions  already 
mentioned,  the  Historical  Society ;  the  New- York  Society  Library,  with  25,000 

:  volumes ;  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  and  the  American  Lyceum,  have  pub- 
lished some  valuable  papers;  while  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  the 

!  Apprentices*  Library,  show  that  the  merchants  and  mechanics  are  not  indifierent 

,  to  the  intellectual  improvement  of  their  apprentices  and  clerks. 

There  are  also  here  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  and  an  Academy  of  Design.  The 
American  Institute,  for  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry  by  the  distribution  of 
premiums  and  other  rewards,  holds  annual  fairs  for  the  exhibition  of  the  products 
of  American  industry. 

The  city  of  Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  opposite  to  New- York,  is  pleasantlv  situ- 
ated on  a  rising  ground  which  commands  an  agreeable  view,  and  it  partakes  in 
the  commercial  activity  and  prosperity  of  its  neighbour.     Here  is  a  Navy-yard  of 

:  the  United  States,  on  Wallabout  Bay.     There  are  in  Brooklyn  a  handsome  city 

;  hall,  17  churches,  3  banks,  2  insurance  companies,  &c.  Steam  ferry-boats  are 
constantly  running  between  this  place  and  New- York,  and  a  rail-road  extends  to 
Jamaica,  12  miles  of  which,  the  continuation  to  Groenport,  is  already  in  progress. 

'  Its  population  has  increased  from  15,394  in  18:^),  to  24,529  in  1835.  About  50 
miles  above  the  city  of  New- York,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson,  is  West 

i  Point,  a  celebrated  military  post  during  the  war  of  independence,  and  now  the 
seat  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  for  the  education  of  officers  of  the 
army.  Newburgh,  10  miles  above  West  Point,  and  on  the  right  bank,  with  5000 
inhabitants,  and  Poughkeepsie,  14  niilcH  higher,  on  the  left,  with  6281,  are  neat, 

■  thriving  villages,  with  considerable  trade,  and  several  ships  engaged  in  the  whale- 
fishery.  Near  the  head  of  ship  navigation,  117  miles  from  the  sea,  stands  the  city 
of  Hudson,  on  a  commanding  eminence  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  river.  Its  trade 
and  manufactures  are  extensive  and  increasing,  and  it  has  eleven  shi^^,  o^  ^\«wX^ 
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4000  tons,  engaged  in  the  whale-fiihery.  The  city  is  well  laid  oat  and  prettily 
built,  and  the  neighbourhood  presents  many  charming  prospects.  The  population 
in  1830  amounted  to  5392,  and  in  1835  to  5531. 

On  the  western  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  145  miles  above  New- York,  is  the 
city  of  Albany,  the  capital,  and  in  point  of  size  the  second  city  of  the  State.  Its 
wealth  and  trade  have  been  greatly  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  Ehrie  and 
Champlain  canals,  which  terminate  in  a  large  basin  in  the  city ;  and  its  situation 
renders  it  a  great  thoroughfare,  not  only  for  traders,  but  also  for  travellers  on  the 
northern  route.  It  contains  several  handsome  public  buildings,  among  which 
are  the  old  State  Hall ;  the  new  State  Hall,  and  the  City  Hall,  both  of  white 
marble ;  the  Academy,  of  red  freestone;  14  churches,  &c.  The  Albany  Institute, 
with  a  library,  and  cabinet  of  minerals,  coins,  and  casts ;  the  Athenieum  has  a 
library  of  above  8000  volumes ;  and  there  is  also  an  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  here. 
Regular  steam -packets  leave  twice  a  day  for  New- York;  numerous  canal-packets 
and  rail-road  cars  are  constantly  departing  for  the  northern  and  western  routes ; 
and  several  lines  of  stage-coaches  keep  up  a  communication  with  the  east  The 
number  of  persons  who  annually  pass  through  the  city  has  been  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  600,000.  The  population  in  1820  was  12,630 ;  in  1830,  24,209,  and  in 
1836,  SSflOKd.  The  city  of  Troy,  six  miles  above  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  nver.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  this  place  are  both  con- 
siderable. The  city  is  regularly  laid  out  and  prettily  built  The  population  in 
1830  was  11,405,  and  in  1835,  16,959,  having  increased  nearlv  50  per  cent  in 
five  years.  Nearly  north  from  Albany,  at  a  distance  of  29  and  36  miles  respect- 
ively, are  the  most  fipequented  of  American  watering-places,  Ballston  Spa  and 
Saratoga.  At  the  eaistem  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  me  head  of  a  deep  bay,  is 
Sackers  Harbour,  an  important  naval  station  during  the  three  years*  war ;  and  on 
the  Black  River,  7  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  the  flourishing  village  of  Watertown, 
prettily  situated  and  neatly  buQt,  with  a  population  of  3^90  inhabitants. 

Up  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  along  the  line  of  the  Grand  Canal  and  its 
branches,  are  a  number  of  cities  and  towns,  which  have  sprung  up,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, in  the  bosom  of  a  wilderness.  Schenectady,  Utica,  Syracuse,  Os- 
wego, Auburn,  Ithaca,  Seneca,  Canandaigua,  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Buffalo, 
are  the  principal.  The  city  of  Schenectady,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
tract,  affordinfir  numerous  mill-seats,  traversed  by  the  canal,  and  connected  by  rail- 
roads with  Alhany,  Saratoga,  and  Utica,  has  an  extensive  and  increasing  trade, 
and  some  manumctures.  It  is  the  seat  of  Union  College,  one  of  the  principal 
collegiate  institutions  in  the  State.  The  population  increased  from  42^  in  1880, 
to  6272  in  1835. 

Upwards  of  ninety  miles  north-west  from  Albany,  on  the  Grand  Canal,  is  the 
city  of  Utica.  In  1794,  the  spot  contained  only  4  or  5  log  houses,  in  the  midst  of 
a  wilderness :  in  1835,  the  city  had  a  population  of  10,183  souls,  13  churdies,  an 
academy,  a  State  and  county  Lyceum,  a  city  library,  a  Mechanic's  Association, 
with  an  extensive  trade,  and  numerous  manufactories  and  mills.  Utica  is  in  the 
valley  of  the  Saquoit,  which,  on  a  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  has  a  population 
of  about  30,000,  and  contains  numerous  cotton,  saw,  and  grist  mills,  with  bleach- 
eries,  woollen  manu&ctories,  machine-shops,  &c. 

Still  fiuther  west,  on  the  canal,  are  the  villages  of  Salina,  Syracuse,  Geddes, 
and  Liverpool,  the  seat  of  the  Onondaga  salt^springs,  which  are  the  property  of 
the  State :  the  manufacturers  pay  a  dutv  of  six  cents  a  bushel,  and  in  the  year 
1835  made  2,209,867  bushels,  much  of  which  is  sent  out  of  the  State.  The  works 
are  capable  of  producing  three  million  bushels  a  year.  Population  of  Syracuse  in 
1835, 4105 ;  of^ Salina,  2500.  From  Syracuse,  a  branch  canal  extends  to  Oswego, 
on  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  villages  in  the  State :  the  river  of 
the  same  name  flimishes  an  inexhaustible  water-power,  which  is  very  extensively 
employed  for  useful  purposes ;  and  an  excellent  harbour,  protected  by  piers,  con- 
structed by  the  general  government  Since  the  opening  of  the  Welland  canal,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  upper  lakes,  as  well  as  that  of  Lake  On- 
tario, enters  at  Oswego,  and  large  quantities  of  wheat  are  brought  in  to  be  ground 
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here.    The  population  <^  the  villa^  nearly  douUed  between  1880  and  1835, 
having  increaBed  from  2117  to  4000  inbabitanta. 

The  city  of  Rochester,  situated  on  the  Genesee,  seven  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  traTersed  by  the  Great  Canal,  is  a  busy  and  flourishing  town.  The  river  has 
here  a  &11  of  upwards  of  90  feet,  and  a  few  miles  below,  it  descends  by  a  fidl  of 
75  feet  to  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario :  the  whole  descent  from  Rochester  is  255 
feet  The  motive  power  thus  produced  is  constant  and  immense,  and  there  are 
now  in  the  city  21  large  flour-mills,  several  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  manufacturing  establishments.  The  aqueduct  over  the 
river  is  a  fine  piece  of  work,  consisting  of  ten  arches  of  hewn  stone.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  city  increased  from  1502  in  1820,  to  9260  in  1830,  and  14,404  in 
1835u  The  city  of  Buflalo,  at  the  western  termination  of  the  canal,  has  a  harbour 
aa  Lake  Erie,  protected  by  a  long  pier.  The  city  is  well  built  wad  finelv  situ- 
ated, overlooking  the  lake ;  and  it  contains  a  great  number  of  large  warehouses 
and  manufactories.  The  population  in  1820  was  2095;  in  1830,  0321;  and  in 
1835,  15,061.  The  lake-trade  is  very  extensive.  In  1817,  there  were  but  25 
vessels,  and  no  steam-boat,  on  Lake  Erie ;  and  in  1835  they  amounted  to  375 
sloops,  schooners,  and  brigs,  and  34  steam-boats,  most  of  which  exceeded  200 
tons  burthen ;  beside  several  ships,  &c.  Buflklo  contains,  in  addition  to  its  nu- 
merous churches,  a  handsome  exchange,  a  large  and  splendid  theatre,  &c.  The 
village  of  Ithaca,  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  Lake,  increased  its  population  from  3324 
in  1830,  to  5000  in  1835.  By  the  Owego  rail-road  it  is  connected  with  the  Sus- 
quehannah,  and  by  the  lake,  with  the  Erie  canal  and  tide-water.  Its  situation  is 
highly  picturesque.    There  are  numerous  manuftcturing  establishments  here. 


STATE   OP   NEW   JERSEY. 

Thb  State  of  New  Jersey  is  bounded  north  by  New  York,  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  New  York,  south  by  Delaware  B&y,  and  west  by  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
138  miles  in  length,  and  50  miles  in  breadth ;  the  area  is  about  6600  square  miles. 
The  soil  of  this  State  is  not  naturally  well  adapted  to  agricultural  pursuits,  much 
of  the  land  being  either  sandy  or  marshy ;  yet  its  proximity  to  two  of  the  largest 
markets  in  the  United  States,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants,  have  rendered 
it  exceedingly  productive  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  common  to 
the  climate.  New  Jersey  is  intersected  by  many  navigable  rivers,  and  has  numer- 
ous streams  for  mills,  iron  works,  and  every  species  of  manufactures  requiring 
water-power.  The  principal  of  these  streams  are  the  Raritan,  Hackensack,  Pas- 
saic, Salem,  Tom,  Cohanzey,  and  Maurice  rivers. 

New  Jersey  abounds  in  valuable  iron  ores ;  rich  veins  of  zinc  ore  occur  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  State;  copper  also  abounds,  and  has  been  extensively  worked. 
The  greater  part  of  the  sandy  tract  is  covered  with  extensive  pine  forests,  which 
have  aflbrded  supplies  of  fuel  for  the  numerous  furnaces  of  the  State,  and  the 
steam-boats  of  the  neighbouring  waters ;  the  middle  section  is  the  most  highly 
improved  and  w^thy  part  of  the  State,  being  divided  into  small  farms  and 
kitchen-gardens,  which  are  carefully  cultivated,  and  which  find  a  ready  market  in 
the  numerous  manufacturing  towns  of  the  district,  and  in  the  great  cities  of  the 
adjacent  States.  The  norUiem  counties  contain  much  good  pasture  land,  with 
numerous  fine  fiirms.  The  apples  and  cider  of  the  north  are  as  noted  for  their 
superior  quality  as  the  peaches  of  the  south.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  agriculture,  commerce  being  mostly  carried  on  through  the 
ports  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania ;  the  norUi-eastem  comer  is,  however,  the 
seat  of  flourishing  manufactures.  The  shad  and  oyster  fisheries  in  the  rivers  and 
great  estuaries  that  border  on  the  State,  afilbrd  a  profitable  employment  to  many 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  value  of  the  iron  manufactures  was  estimated,  in  1830, 
at  about  1,000,000  dollars  annually ;  of  glass,  500,000;  of  cottons,  2,000,000;  of 
woollens.  250,000 ;  but  all  these  branches  have  very  much  increased  since  that 
time.     Hats,  boots  and  shoes,  carriages,  harness,  dtc.,  are  also  largely  \rra\>&ce^. 


The  system  of  common  school  instruction  has  hitherto  heen  defective ;  hut,  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  efibrts  of  the  friends  of  education,  measures  have  been 
commenced  which  promise  cheering  results.  The  State  possesses  a  scbool-lbnd, 
which  commence  in  1616.  The  income  from  it,  which  is  ahout  #22,000,  is 
annually  distributed,  in  small  sums,  to  such  towns  as  raise  an  equal  amount  for 
the  support  of  schools.  There  are  two  colleges  in  New  Jersey ;  the  College  of 
New  Jersey,  or  Nassau  Hall,  at  Princeton,  is  a  highly  respectable  institution ;  it 
has  thirteen  instructors,  upwards  of  200  students,  a  library  of  8000  volumes,  &jc 
Rutgers  College,  at  New  Brunswick,  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
and  has  a  theological  seminary  connected  with  it.  The  Presbyterians  have  also 
a  distinguished  theological  school  at  Princeton.  There  are  several  academies  and 
high  schools  in  the  State.  The  Presbyterians  are  the  prevalent  sect ;  but  the 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Dutch  Reformed,  Episcopalians,  and  Friends,  are  numerous, 
and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  Univer«dists,  &c. 

Several  important  canal  and  rail-road  routes  connect  the  eastern  and  western 
waters,  or  unite  different  sections  of  the  State.  The  Morris  canal  extends  fhxn 
Jersey  City  to  the  Delaware  opposite  Easton,  102  miles ;  inclined  planes  have 
been  in  part  used  instead  of  locks,  and  the  boats  raised  and  let  down  in  a  frame  or 
cradle,  moved  by  watei^power.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  uniting  the 
navigable  waters  of  the  rivers  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  extends  from  Borden- 
town,  through  Trenton,  to  New  Brunswick,  45  miles,  admitting  vessels  of  100 
tons ;  a  navigable  feeder,  28  miles  in  length,  extends  from  Bull's  Island,  in  the 
Delaware,  to  Trenton.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  rail-road  is  an  important  work 
on  the  great  line  of  travel  between  the  north  and  south,  61  miles  in  length.  The 
Paterson  and  Hudson  rail-road,  from  Paterson  to  Jersey  City,  opposite  New  York, 
\s  14  miles  long;  the  New  Jersey  rail-road  extends  from  New  Brunswick,  through 
Newark,  to  the  last-mentioned  road,  a  few  miles  from  the  Hudson ;  length,  28 
miles.    The  Camden  and  Woodbury  rail-road,  8  miles,  is  in  progress. 

The  city  of  Trenton,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Delaware,  at  Uie  head  of  sloop 
navigation,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  contains  the 
State-House,  State-Prison,  and  eight  churches.  A  wooden  bridge  1000  feet  in 
length  here  crosses  the  river,  just  below  the  fiills,  and  the  Delaware  and  Raritan 
canal  passes  through  the  city.  The  falls  afibrd  extensive  water-power  for  manu- 
fiicturing  purposes,  and  there  are  ten  mills  and  manufactories  in  the  vicinity. 
Population,  3925.  Ten  miles  from  Trenton  is  the  village  of  Princeton,  the  seat 
of  New  Jersey  College,  and  celebrated  in  the  revolutionary  history  for  the  action 
of  January  8d,  1777. 

The  city  of  New  Brunswick,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on  the  Raritan, 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal,  and  the  New  Jersey 
rail-road,  is  the  dep6t  of  the  produce  of  a  fertile  district,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  The  upper  streets  are  spacious  and  handsome,  and  command  a  fine  pros- 
pect Here  are  Rutgers  College,  and  a  theolr^ical  seminary  of  the  Dutch 
Keformed.    The  popu&tion  of  the  city  is  about  60(K). 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Raritan  stands  the  city  of  Amboy,  or  Perth  Amboy,  with  a 
good  harbour,  which  is,  however,  little  used.  Elizabcfthtown  is  a  pretty  and 
thriving  town  near  Newark  Bay,  with  3450  inhabitants;  it  contains  several  mills. 

The  city  of  Newark,  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  New  Jersey, 
stands  on  the  Passaic,  three  miles  from  Newark  Bay,  and  has  easy  communication 
with  New  York  by  means  of  steam-boats  and  the  New  Jersey  rail-road;  the  Morris- 
canal  also  passes  through  the  city.  Newark  is  prettily  situated  and  well  built, 
with  spacKNis  streets  and  handsome  houses,  many  of  which  are  ornamented  with 
fine  shade  tree&  The  manufactures  are  extensive,  and  its  surplus  produce  sent 
off  is  estimated  to  amount  to  8,000,000  dollars  yearly.  Carriages,  shoes  and  boots, 
saddlery,  jewelry,  hats,  furniture,  &c.,  are  among  the  articles  piixluced.  The 
population  in  1830  was  10,053,  in  1835  about  16,000.  Paterson,  at  the  falls  of 
the  Passaic,  which  afibrd  an  immense  water-power,  and  are  extensively  applied 
to  economical  purposes,  is  one  of  the  principal  manu&cturing  towns  in  the  country. 
Here  are  cotton-mills,  with  numerous  other  works,  such  as  paper-mills,  machine- 
shops,  button  factories,  iron  and  brass  founderies,  nail  fkctories,  woollen-mills,  6ic 
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The  town  oootains  ten  churches,  and  the  population  inereased  from  7731,  in  1690, 
to  about  12,000,  in  1885. 

Below  Tienton,  on  the  Delaware,  is  Bordentown,  pleasantly  sitoated  on  ele- 
vated ground  overlooking  the  river,  and  standing  at  the  termination  of  the  Dela- 
ware and  Raritan  canal  The  city  of  Bnrlington,  below  Bordentown,  is  also  a 
neat  little  town  prettily  situated  on  the  banks  of  tl^  river,  with  2070  inhabitants. 
Sleam*boatB  from  Philadelphia  touch  at  these  places  several  times  a  day.  The 
city  of  Camden,  opposite  Philadelphia,  carries  on  some  branches  of  manuracturing 
industry ;  ten  steam  ferry-boats  are  constantly  plying  between  the  two  citie& 
Population,  234a 

New  Jersey  is  divided  into  14  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  120  town- 
diipsL  Owing  to  the  great  emigration,  the  population  increased  slowlv  until  1820, 
but  since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  more  rapid,  on  account  of  the  growth 
of  mano&Gtnres. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

East  and  Weit  Jersey,  in  1701, 15,000 ;  in  1749,  G0,00a 


In  1790, 184,139 


From  1790  to  1800, 27,010 

1800  to  1810, 34,413 

18I0tol830, 32,013 

1820tol830, 43,248 

Of  the  foregoing  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  152,529 ;  white 
Females,  147,737 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  207 ;  blind,  205 :  aliens,  3865.  Total  whites, 
300,260.    Free  coloured,  18,303 ;  slaves,  2254.    Total  coloured,  20,657. 


1800, 211,149 

1810, 245,562 

1820, 277,575 

1830, 320,823 


■LATH. 
11,423 

12,422 

10,851 

7,557 

2,254 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ton  State,  which,  frx>m  her  central  position,  her  dimensions,  her  natural  re- 
sources, her  great  lines  of  communication,  and  her  population,  may  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Union,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  New  York  and 
Lake  Erie,  east  by  New  Jersey,  south-east  by  Delaware,  south  by  Maryland  and 
Virginia,  and  west  by  part  of  Virginia  and  Ohia  Its  greatest  length,  from  east 
to  west,  is  307  miles,  and  its  breadth  157 ;  area,  46,000  square  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Susquehannah, 
Juniata,  Alleghany,  Monongahela,  and  Ohio.  The  various  ridges  of  the  Alle- 
ghany range  intersect  the  central  parts  of  this  State,  whose  genera]  direction  is 
from  south-west  to  north-east  The  valleys  between  many  of  these  ridges  are 
often  of  a  rich  black  soil,  suited  well  to  the  various  kinds  of  grass  and  grain. 
Some  of  the  mountains  admit  of  cultivation  almost  to  their  summits.  No  State 
in  the  Union  shows  to  the  passing  traveller  a  richer  agriculture  than  this.  It  is 
emphatically  a  grain  country,  raising  the  greatest  abundance  of  fine  wheat  It 
!  produces  all  the  fruits  and  productions  of  the  northern  and  middle  States,  and  is 
particularly  fiimous  for  the  great  size,  strength,  and  excellence,  of  its  breed  of 
draught  horses. 

Pennsylvania  spreads  a  wide  surface  in  the  Ohio  valley,  and  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  wealth  and  population.  New  towns  and  villages  are  springing  up  in 
every  direction.  The  State  abounds  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and  power. 
Public  opinion  has  given  it  a  strong  impulse  towards  manufactures,  and  it  has 
a  gigantic  system  of  internal  improvements.  Its  inhabitants,  though  composed  of 
all  nations,  are  distinguished  for  their  habits  of  order,  industry,  and  frugality. 
The  passing  stranger,  as  he  traverses  the  State,  is  struck  with  the  noble  roads 
and  public  works,  with  the  well-cultivated  farms  and  their  commodious  and  im- 
perishable stone  houses,  and  oflen  still  larger  stone  bams.  An  agricultural  coun- 
try, alike  charming  and  rich,  spreads  under  his  eye. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  great,  and,  although  but  re^i^xvVVj 
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begun  to  be  developed,  already  gives  an  earnest  of  future  importance.  Coal*  haa, 
and  salt,  occur  in  vast  quantities.  The  coal  of  Pennsylvania  is  of  two  kinds,  the 
Anthracite  and  Bituminous,  which  are  quite  distinct  in  their  qualities  and  locaii* 
ties.  The  first  is  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  between  the  Delaware 
and  Susquehannah  Rivers,  and  is  estimated  to  cover  an  extent  of  about  024,000 
acres.  In  1695,  the  quantity  sent  from  the  coal  region,  exclusive  of  that  shipped 
by  the  Susquehannah,  was  upwards  of  600,000  tons,  valued  at  more  than  3,000,000 
dollars.  The  bituminous  coal  is  found  in  the  western  parts  of  the  State :  it  is 
supposed  that  about  460,000  tons  are  annually  consumed  in  Pittsburgh,  and  at  the 
different  salt-works  on  the  Kiskiminetas,  &c.,  besides  what  is  sent  down  the 
river  Ohio  to  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  other  towns.  About  1,000,000  bushels 
of  salt  are  manufactured  yearly  at  the  works  on  the  Kiskiminetas,  Alleghany, 
and  Beaver. 

Iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality  is  abundant  and  extensively  wrought  The 
iron-mines  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  were  explored  and  worked  at  an  early 
period  of  colonial  settlement,  and  had  become  an  interest  of  great  value  before 
the  Revolution.  Since  the  peace  of  1783,  with  much  fluctuation,  iron  has  at  all 
times  employed  a  vast  amount  of  capital  and  labour.  In  1832,  upwards  of  60 
furnaces,  and  100  forges,  produced  near  90,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  blooms,  bar  iron, 
and  castings ;  and  no  doubt  the  amount  has  much  increased  since  that  time.  The 
manufactures  .of  Pennsylvania  constitute  an  important  branch  of  its  industry ; 
they  include  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  iron  ware  of  all  kinds,  manu&ctures  of 
leather,  hats,  paper,  furniture,  porcelain,  &c.  In  the  year  1^32,  there  were  67 
cotton  fiictories  in  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  3,758,500  dollars,  and 
making  annually  21,332,667  yards  of  cloth.  The  total  value  of  manufactures, 
including  about  250  different  articles,  is  estimated  at  upwards  of  70,000,000 
dollars. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  is  in  part  carried  on  through  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  New  Orleans ;  and  its  actual  amount  cannot  therefore  be 
fully  ascertained.  The  value  of  the  direct  imports  in  1834,  was  12,389,937  dol- 
lars ;  of  exports,  3,739,275  dollars ;  an  active  inland  trade  is  prosecuted  on  her 
canals,  on  Lake  Erie,  and  on  the  Ohio ;  and  her  coasting-trade  is  extensive  and 
valuable.  The  shipping  belonging  to  the  State,  in  1835,  amounted  to  78,ddd 
tons. 

Little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  education  of  the  people  in  this  State,,  and, 
notwithstanding  an  express  injunction  of  the  constitution,  no  attempt  was  made 
to  establish  a  general  system  of  popular  instruction,  until  1834,  when  an  act  was 
passed  for  that  purpose,  which  was  modified  in  1836.  This  act  authorizes  the 
towns  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  provides  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  proceeds  of  the  State  school-fund  among  those  towns  which  shall 
adopt  the  school  system.  Ample  provision  has,  however,  been  made  for  the  gra- 
tuitous instruction  of  poor  children  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  about 
9500  annually  enjoy  its  benefits.  There  are  in  the  State  55  academies,  2  univer- 
sities, 8  colleges,  5  theological  seminaries,  and  2  medical  schools.  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania  is  in  Philadel{^ia,  and  the  medical  school  connected  with  it  is  the 
most  distinguished  and  most  fiilly  attended  in  the  United  States.  The  Western 
University  is  at  Pittsburgh.  Jefferson  College,  at  Canonsburg,  which  has  a  medi^ 
cal  department  in  Philadelphia ;  Dickinson  College,  at  Carlisle ;  Alleghany  Col- 
lege, at  Meadville ;  Washington  College,  at  Washington ;  Pennsylvania  College, 
at  Gettysburg;  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton;  the  Manual  Labour  Collegiate  In- 
stitution, at  Bristol ;  and  Marshall  College,  at  Mercersburg,  are  now  in  operation. 
Girard  College,  endowed  with  a  fund  of  2,000,000  dollars,  by  Mr.  Girard,  and  in- 
tended for  the  support  and  education  of  destitute  orphans,  is  not  yet  organized. 

The  Methodists  and  Presbyterians  are  the  most  numerous  religious  sects.  The 
Lutherans,  Baptists,  German  Reformed,  and  Friends,  rank  next  in  point  of  num- 
bers ;  after  them^  come  Episcopalians  and  Roman  Catholics,  with  some  Moravians 
or  United  Brethren,  Dutch  Reformed,  Universalists,  &c. 

The  works  for  the  improvement  of  internal  intercommunication  have  been  ex- 
ecuted partly  by  the  State,  and  partly  by  individuds,  on  a  grand  scale.    Those  of 
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the  State  oonmBt  of  several  divisions  composed  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  extending 
across  the  country  fh>ni  tide- water  to  the  Ohio,  and  branching  (^  in  different  di- 
rections to  almost  every  section  of  the  State.  The  grand  tmnk  extends  from  Phi- 
ladelphia to  Pittsburgh,  a  distance,  by  this  route,  of  400  miles. 

The  first  division  of  the  work,  from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susque- 
hannah,  is  a  rail-road,  81  miles  in  length.  At  Columbia,  the  canal  begins,  and  is 
continued  up  the  Susquehannah  and  Juniata,  to  Holidaysburg,  172  miles.  The 
canal  is  40  feet  wide  at  top,  and  4  feet  deep.  The  Alleghany  ridge  is  then  sur- 
mounted by  the  Alleghany  Portage  Rail-road,  37  miles  in  length,  with  a  rise  and 
fall  of  2570  feet:  the  summit-level  is  2490  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Johnstown,  the 
route  is  again  continued  by  a  canal,  down  the  Kiskiminetas  and  Alleghany,  to 
Pittsburgh,  104  miles.  A  branch  of  this  great  undertaking  is  the  Susquehannah 
canal,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  up  the  Susquehannah  and  the 
North  Branch,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Lackawanna,  115  miles:  a  second  lateral  divi- 
sion runs  up  the  West  Branch,  to  Dunnstown,  66  miles.  The  Delaware  branch 
extends  from  Bristol  to  Easton,  60  miles :  the  Beaver  branch,  from  the  town  of  the 
name,  up  the  Big  Beaver  and  Shenango  rivers,  to  Newcastle,  afibrds  a  navigable 
channel  of  90  miles,  by  means  of  eight  miles  of  excavation,  and  seven  dams  in 
the  river.  The  French  Creek  branch  extends  up  that  river,  fix>m  Franklin,  at  its 
mouth,  to  M eadville  and  Conneaut  Lake ;  total  length,  46  miles,  or,  with  the  lake, 
50  miles,  of  which  27  miles  is  by  excavation.  Appropriations  were  also  made  in 
the  spring  of  1836,  for  continuing  the  Susquehannah  branch  towards  the  State 
line ;  for  extending  the  West  Branch  division ;  for  continuing  the  canal  in  the 
western  part  of  the  State  toward  Erie;  and  for  ascertaining,  by  surveys,  the  prac- 
ticability of  connecting  the  West  Branch  with  the  Alleghany,  by  a  canal. 

The  principal  works  constructed  by  individuals  are  as  follows :  the  Lacka waxen 
canal,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  on  the  Delaware,  to  Honesdale,  25 
miles,  whence  it  b  continued  by  a  rail-road  to  Carbondale  coal-mines,  16^  miles : 
the  cost  of  these  works  was  2,000,000  dollars.  The  Lehigh  canal  starts  from  the 
termination  of  the  Morris  and  Delaware  canals,  and  goes  to  White  Haven,  66 
miles :  the  Mauch  Chunk,  Room  Run,  and  Beaver  Meadow  rail-roads,  connect 
this  canal  with  the  first  and  second  coal  basins.  The  Schuylkill  canal  connects 
Port  Carbon  with  Philadelphia,  by  a  succession  of  pools  and  canals;  the  whole 
length  of  the  navigation  is  108  miles:  the  cost  of  this  work  was  2,500,000  dollars. 
About  50  miles  of  rail-road  branch  from  this  canal  to  various  collieries.  The 
Union  canal  connects  the  Schuylkill  at  Reading  with  the  Susquehannah  at  Mid- 
dletown,  82  miles.  A  lateral  branch  to  Pine  Grove,  23  miles  up  the  Swatara,  is 
connected  by  a  rail-road  with  the  coal-mines.  The  Union  canal,  by  the  junction 
of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  the  Schuylkill  canals,  affords  uninterrupted  navigation 
firom  Philadelphia  to  the  Lackawanna,  Dunnstown,  and  Holidaysbur'j.  The  Sus- 
quehannah canal,  from  Columbia  to  Port  Deposit,  40  miles,  connects  the  main 
trunk  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  with  tide-water.  The  Nescopeck  canal,  in  pro- 
gress, will  connect  the  Lehigh  with  the  North  Branch  of  the  Susquehannah. 

The  principal  rail-roads,  exclusive  of  those  in  the  coal  region,  which  make  an 
aggregate  of  about  100  miles,  are  the  Philadelphia  and  Trenton  rail-road,  con- 
necting those  two  cities,  26J  miles ;  the  Philadelphia  and  Norristown,  17  miles, 
which  is  to  be  continued  to  Reading;  the  Central  rail-road  from  Pottsville  to  Sun- 
bury,  44i  miles,  with  a  branch  to  Danville.  The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  rail- 
road, 17  miles,  is  a  part  of  the  line  of  rail-road  by  Wilmington  to  Baltimore,  now 
in  progress.  The  Oxford  rail-road,  from  Coatesville,  on  the  Columbia  rail-road,  to 
Port  Deposit,  31  miles ;  the  Lancaster  and  Harrisburg  rail-road,  37  miles ;  the 
Cumberland  Valley  rail-road,  from  the  Susquehannah  opposite  Harrisburg,  to 
Chambersburg,  49  miles;  the  Wrightsville  and  Gettysburg  rail-road,  from  Colum- 
bia, through  York,  to  Gettysburg,  40  miles;  the  Susquehannah  and  Little  Schuyl- 
kill rail-r^,  from  Catawissa  toTamaqua;  the  Williamsport  and  Elmira  rail-road, 
from  the  West  Branch  to  the  Tioga,  70  miles ;  and  the  continuation  of  the  Balti- 
more and  Susquehannah,  firom  the  Maryland  line,  through  York,  to  the  Susque- 
hannah, are  in  progress. ^ 
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Pennsylvania  is  divided  into  58  counties,  which  are  sabdiyided  into  townships 
and  cities.    The  whole  population  amounted  in  1830  to  1,348,233. 


POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


Inl701, 20,000 

1763, 280,000 

1790 434,373 

1800, 602,545 

1810, 810,091 

1820 1,049,313 

1830, 1,348,233 


INCaBAflB. 

From  1701  to  1763 260,000 

1763  to  1790 154,373 

1790  to  1800 168,172 

1800  to  1810 207;>46 

1810  to  1820 2394222 

1820  to  1830 298,920 


■LATH 

3,737 

1,706 

795 

211 

403 


Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were  white  males,  565,812 ;  white 
females,  644,068 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  758 ;  blind,  475 ;  aliens,  15,365 ;  total,  1,309,900. 
Free  coloured  males,  18,377 ;  females,  19,553 ;  total,  37,930.  Slaves,  males,  172 ; 
females,  231 ;  total,  403. 

The  city  of  Philadelphia^  the  principal  city  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  most 
regularly  laid  out  and  handsomely  built  in  the  world,  stands  between  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  Schuylkill  Rivers,  about  5  miles  above  their  junction,  and  100  miles 
from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the  former.  It  yields  to  none  in  the  Union  in  the 
wealth,  industry,  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  Philadelphia  has  the  advantage 
of  a  double  port,  connected  with  very  remote  sections ;  that  on  the  Schuylkill  is 
accessible  to  vessels  of  300  tons,  and  is  the  great  dep6t  for  the  coal  of  the  inte- 
rior ;  the  other,  on  the  Delaware,  admits  the  largest  merchant-vessels  to  the  doozs 
of  the  ware-houses,  and  is  spacious  and  secure. 

The  streets  are  broad  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and 
dividing  the  city  into  numerous  squares,  some  of  which  have  been  reserved  for 
public  walks,  and  are  ornamented  with  fine  shade  and  flowering  trees.  The 
dwelling-houses  are  neat  and  commodious,  and  the  public  buildings,  generally  con- 
structed of  white  marble,  are  the  roost  elegant  in  the  country.  Two  bridges 
cross  the  Schuylkill,  one  of  which  is  remarkable  for  its  arch  of  *SH  feet  span,  Uie 
longest  in  the  world.  Numerous  steam-boats  affi)rd  constant  and  easy  communi- 
cation with  Baltimore  and  New  York,  and,  with  the  rail-roads  into  the  interior, 
render  this  city  the  great  thoroughfare  between  the  north  and  south,  and  the  east 
and  west 

Philadelphia  includes  the  City  Proper,  with  Southwark,  Moyamensin^%  and 
Passyunk,  on  the  south ;  and  Kensington,  Northern  Liberties,  Spring  Garden,  and 
Penn  Township,  on  the  north ;  having  a  population  in  1790,  of  42,520 ;  in  1810, 
of  96,664;  and  in  1830,  of  167,811. 

The  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  are  various  and  extensive :  her  foreign  com- 
merce is  considerable :  the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  in  1835  having  been  429 ; 
and  the  value  of  her  imports  being  between  10,000,000  and  12,000,(X)0  doUan  a 
year :  her  inland  commerce  is  also  very  extensive,  and  rapidly  increasing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  facilities  af&rded  by  the  numerous  canals  and  rail-roads  that 
centre  here,  affording  an  easy  communication  with  all  sections  of  the  State,  and 
with  the  great  western  valley.  There  are  about  500,000  barrels  of  flour,  and 
3600  bofipsheads  of  tobacco  inspected,  and  upwards  of  800,000  bushels  of  grain 
measured  here  annually. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  in  1835,  was  83,520  tona  There  are  in  the 
city  16  banks,  with  a  capital  of  51,900,000  dollars.  Philadelphia  is  noted  for  the 
number  and  excellence  of  its  benevolent  institutions.  Among  these  are  the  Penn- 
sylvania Hospital,  the  Dispensary,  Wills'  Hospital  for  the  lame  and  blind ;  the 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  for  the  blind ;  the  Alms-Hoose,  Magdalen 
Asylum,  Orphan  Asylums,  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  &c.  The  Society  for  alle- 
viating the  miseries  of  public  prisons,  has  not  only  distinguished  itself  by  its  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  reforming  the  penal  code  of  the  State,  but  in  improving  the  con- 
ditions of  the  prisons :  the  discipline  adopted  by  the  influence  of  this  Society  con- 
sists in  solitary  confinement  with  labour ;  and  the  penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania 
are  conducted  on  this  plan.  The  learned  institutions  of  Philadelphia  are  equally 
distinguished:  they  are  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  the  Academy  of 
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!  Natural  Sciences,  the  Pennsylvania  Ili.storical  Society,  and  the  Franklin  Inistituto ; 
all  of  which  have  publishctl  sume  valuable  volumes.     The  Medical  Schools  nro 
also  much  frequented  and  hifrfjjy  celebrated.     The  City  Library,  includin^r  the 
Lf^franian  collection,  consists  of  r2,(K)()  volumes.     There  is  also  an  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts  here.     Free  schools  are  supported  at  the  public  charge,  and  educate 
about  95(X)  scholars  annually,  at  an  expense  of  about  OOftKKI  dollarsw     The  princi- 
pal public  building  are  the  United  States  Bank,  on  the  model  of  the  Parthenon, 
'.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bank,  of  the  Ionic  order,  tx)th  elegant  specimens  of  classical 
architecture:  the  Mint,  a  handsome  building,  witli  Ionic  porticoes  62  feet  long  on 
each  front;  the  Exchange,  U5  feet  by  114,  containing  a  spacious  Hall,  News 
Room,  the  Post  Oflice,  &c. ;  the  (lirard  Bank,  the  Girard  College,  a  splendid  struc- 
ture, 111  feet  by  16M,  with  a  colonnade  of  Grecian  Corinthian  columns,  entirely 
surrounding  it;  all  of  these  buildings  are  of  white  marble.     The  United  States 
Marine  Asylum,  capable  of  accommodating  400  men,  with  a  front  of  385  feet; 
the  Alms-llousc,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  consisting  of  four  distinct 
buildings,  with  nearly  400  rooms;  the  State-House,  interesting  from  its  having 
I  been  the  place  where  the  Declaration  of  Indeiiendence  was  adopted  and  promul- 
,  gated ;  the  United  States  Arsenal,  d:c.,  also  deserve  mention.     There  are  here  100 
1  churches  and  places  of  public  worship,  including  2  synagogues.     The  State  peni- 
i  lentiary     ^  "     '^  •  •  .   .,    ^      .    •        i -.  .. 

'  for  their 

!  310  feet 

.  largest  class  cannot  ascend  to  the  city  witli  their  armament.     The  inhabitants  arc 

'  liberally  supplied  with  water  by  the  Fairmount  works,  constructed  at  an  expense 
of  4:J2,i'rfK)  dollars;  U.*}  miles  of  pipe  convey  it  to  all  part^  of  the  city.  The  daily 
con.«iimptinn  in  summer  is  about  4,000,(XX)  gallons.     The  annual  rents  amount  to 

;  92,116  dollars,  and  the  annual  charge  to  14,0(K). 

Frankford  and  Germantown  are  flourishing  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadel- 
phia.    The  former  is  the  scat  of  numerous  manufacturing  establishments,  includ- 

,  ing  several  cotton-mills,  calico-print  works,  and  bleacher ies,  woollen-mills,  iron 
works,  &c.  Here  are  also  an  Arsenal  of  the  United  States,  and  a  Lunatic  Asy- 
lum, hi^longing  to  the  Friends.  Germantown  is  a  flourishing  and  pleasant  town, 
•.vit.h  4311  inlmbit/nUs  containing  a  bank,  some  manutactures,  &c.  The  other 
most  important  places  in  PcMinhvlvania  are  L-mcaster  City,  Harrisburg,  Reading, 
?:-i.-l.m,  and  Pottsville,  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  Slatt?;  in  the  western  an; 
Piir»sburgh.  Beaver,  &c. 

The  City  of  Lancaster,  02  miles  weat  of  Philadelphia,  pleasantly  situated  in  the 
Oiftiie  and  highly  cultivated  Conestoira  valley,  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the 
Slate :  the  streets  are  regular,  and  anmng  the  public  buildings  are  12  churches, 
an  academy,  &c.  Its  trade  is  extensive,  and  the  manufactures  various  and  consi- 
dt^Table :  it  is  noted  fur  the  superior  quality  of  its  ritk's,  coaches,  rail-road  car.-:, 
«-tf»ckings  saddlery,  &c.  The  population  uuiounts  to  lliH.  Lancaster  ia  con- 
nected with  Philadelphia  and  Harrisburg  by  rail-rc»ads,  and  witli  the  Susqueluin- 
nah,  below  Columbia,  by  a  canal. 

llarrirburg,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  on  the  lefl  liank  of  the  Susque- 
hannih.  The  State-House  is  a  noat  and  commo<lious  building,  from  the  cun.ila 
fjf  which  is  one  of  the  tinest  panoramic  views  in  the  Unitcnl  States.  Here  an* 
fil-i*)  a  Court-House  an<l  u  number  of  churcho?.  Ptipulalion,  in  l*CiO,  4,312.  Be- 
yond the  Suscjnehannah  are  thu  thriving  towns  of  Carli.'»le  and  ('hambersburg;  the 
iurriier  containing  3707,  and  tlie  lotter  275^3  inhabitants.  Carlisle  is  the  seat  of 
Dickinson  College. 

Rivalling,  alxjut  50  miles  north-west  from  Philadelphia,  is  a  prosperous  town  on 
the  left  liank  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  Union  Canal.  The 
t'uvn  is  regularly  built,  and  was  originally  settled  by  (n'Tmans:  several  newspi- 
pors  are  still  printed  in  that  language,  though  English  is  generally  understo<jd. 
I'opulation,  .5^5(3. 

E.islon,  at  the  confluence  of  the  I^high  and  the  Delaware,  and  the  termination 
of  tlie  Morris  canal,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  inland  towns  in  the  State.     In 

,  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  numerous  flour-mills,  oil-mills,  saw-mills,  &c. 
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The  situation  is  highly  picturesque,  and  it  contains  five  churches,  a  manual  laboar 
collegiate  institution,  a  library  with  a  mineralogical  cabinet,  &.c.  The  population 
in  1830  was  3700,  but  at  present  is  about  5000.  Pottsville  is  situated  in  a  wild 
district  on  the  Schuylkill,  in  the  midst  of  the  coal  region.  It  contains  many  band- 
some  dwellings,  and  its  popoulation,  which  in  1825  did  not  exceed  300,  amounted, 
in  1835,  to  3330.  Mauch  Chunk,  first  settled  in  1821,  is  also  built  on  very  broken 
ground ;  but,  in  addition  to  the  coal  trade,  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  extensive 
water-power,  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  purposes:  and  its  population  at 
present  exceeds  2000.  Wilkesbarre  stands  in  the  delightful  valley  of  Wyoming, 
whose  rural  beauty,  and  peaceful  shades,  once  stained  with  blood  and  desolated 
with  fire,  have  been  consecrated  by  the  deathless  muse.  The  population 
Wilkesbarre  is  2233. 

Pittsburgh,  the  principal  city  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  is  built  at  the  junction 
of  the  Monongahcla  and  the  Alleghany.  The  city  proper  includes  only  the  tract 
between  the  rivers ;  but,  as  the  little  towns  of  Birmingham,  Alleghanytown,  &c, 
really  form  a  part  of  Pittsburgh,  they  must  properly  be  included  in  its  description. 
Perhaps  its  site  is  unrivalled  in  the  world,  commanding  a  navigation  of  about 
50,000  miles,  which  gives  it  access  to  tlie  most  fertile  region  on  the  fiu^e  of  the 
globe,  surrounded  by  inexhaustible  beds  of  the  most  useful  minerals.  Connected  by 
artificial  works  which  top  the  great  natural  barrier  on  the  east,  with  the  three 
principal  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Iwrder  on  one  side,  and  by  others  not  less  extensive, 
with  those  great  inland  seas  that  already  bear  on  their  bosoms  the  trade  of  indus- 
trious millions,  Pittsburgh  is  doubtless  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  important 
centres  of  population,  industry,  and  wealth,  in  the  United  States.  The  population 
of  the  place  in  1800  was  about  1600 ;  in  1820,  10,000 ;  in  1830,  18,000,  of  which 
the  city  proper  comprised  12,568;  and  in  1835  it  was  estimated  to  exceed  85,000. 
In  1835  there  were  here  12()  steam-engines,  16  large  founderies  and  engine  fac- 
tories, with  numerous  small  works;  rolling-mills,  cotton  establishments,  white 
lead  fkctories,  breweries,  saw  and  grist-mills,  glass  works,  with  brass  founderies, 
steel  manufactories,  tanneries,  salt  works,  paper-mills,  manufactories  of  cutlery  and 
agricultural  implements,  &c^  are  among  the  300  manufacturing  establishments  of 
Pittsburgh.  The  city  is  regularly  built,  but  the  clouds  of  smoke  in  which  it  is 
constantly  enveloped  give  it  rather  a  dingy  appearance.  Among  the  public 
establishments  here,  are  the  Alleghany  Arsenal,  belonging  to  the  United  States, 
the  Western  Penitentiary  of  the  State,  the  Western  University,  a  Presbyterian 
and  a  Reformed  Theological  Seminary,  50  churches  and  places  of  worship,  55 
Sunday  schools,  60  common  and  12  select  schools,  &c.  A  steam-engine  supplies 
the  city  with  1,500,000  gallons  of  water  daily. 

In  the  district  to  the  south  of  Pittsburgh,  Washington,  Brownsville,  and  Union, 
are  thriving  towns.  Canonsburg  is  the  seat  of  Jefferson  College.  Below  Pittsburgh, 
Beaver,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  a  thriving  town,  which  is 
indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the  great  water-power  afibrded  by  the  fiills  of  that 
stream.  Numerous  mills  and  manufacturing  establishments  have  recently  been 
erected  on  both  sides  of  the  river  above  the  village,  and  the  whole  population  of 
the  neighbourhood  is  about  5000.  The  completion  of  the  connecting  links 
between  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  canals  will  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  trade 
of  this  place. 

Erie,  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  is  important  on  account  of  its  harbour, 
which  is  protected  by  several  piers.  This  place  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  bids 
fair  to  become  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 


STATE    OP   DELAWARE. 

The  boundaries  of  this  State  are, — on  the  north  Pennsylvania,  on  the  south 
Maryland,  on  the  east  Delaware  Bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland. 

The  extent  from  north  to  south  is  00  miles ;  from  east  to  west  25  miles ;  area  in 
square  miles,  2120.    The  principal  streams,  besides  the  Delaware,  which  forms  a 
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put  of  its  boundary,  are  Brandywine  creek,  Christiana  creek,  Duck  creek,  Mis- 
pillkm  creek,  and  Indian,  Choptank,  and  Nantiooke  rivers. 

The  |[eneral  aspect  of  Delaware  is  that  of  an  extended  plain,  nx)8tly  &vourable 
for  cultivation. 

On  the  table-land  fonning  the  dividing  rid^  between  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake Baya,  is  a  chain  of  swamps,  from  which  the  waters  descend  in  one  direction 
to  Chesapeake,  and  in  the  other  to  Delaware  Bay.  The  upper  part  of  the  State 
itt  ^[enemlly  a  fine  tract  of  country,  and  well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  wheat,  and 
other  graina  The  staple  commodity,  however,  is  wheat,  which  is  produced  of  a 
I  superior  quality.  The  flour  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  soilness,  and  is  preferred  in 
;  foreign  marketa.  Brandywine  creek,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  furnishes 
water-power  &r  great  and  growing  manufacturing  establishments.  The  chief  arti- 
cles are  flour,  cottons,  woollens,  paper,  and  gunpowder.  Delaware  contains  but 
i  few  minerals ;  in  the  oountjr  of  Sussex,  and  among  the  branches  of  the  Nanticoke, 
I  are  large  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore,  well  adapted  for  casting ;  but  it  is  not  wrought 
'  to  any  extent  This  State  has  a  school-fund  of  8170,000.  There  are  academies 
at  Wilmington,  New  Castle,  Newark,  Smyrna,  Dover,  Milford,  Lewistown,  and 
Geoigetown.  Schools  are  established  in  every  district  of  four  miles  square.  No 
district  is  entitled  to  any  share  of  the  fund  that  will  not  raise  by  taxation  a  sum 
equal  to  its  share  of  the  income  of  the  fund. 

The  fore^  commerce  of  Delaware  is  inconsiderable,  but  an  active  coasting- 
trade  is  carried  on.  There  were  in  the  State,  in  1830, 15  cotton-mills,  6  machine- 1 
shops,  2  founderies,  and  one  rolling-mill ;  2  woollen  manufactories;  30  tanneries; 
\  3  paper-jnills;  2  powder-mills;  20  quercitron-mills;  72  flour-mills,  22  of  which  are 
meichant-nills;  40  saw-mills,  &c.  The  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  is  a 
highly  important  work,  from  its  connecting  those  two  great  estuaries  by  a  channel 
navigable  by  sea-vessels ;  it  is  10  feet  deep,  66  feet  wide,  and  nearly  14  miles  in 
length ;  it  has  two  tide  and  two  liH-locks,  and  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of 
2,200.000  dollars.  Here  is  also  a  rail-road  extending  across  the  State  from  New 
Castle  oo  the  Delaware,  to  Frenchtown  on  Elk  river,  16^  miles  long ;  and  the 
Wflmingtoo  and  Susquebannah  rail-road,  now  in  progress,  forms  a  link  in  the  route 
which  is  to  unite  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

Delaware  is  divided  into  three  counties,  which  are  subdivided  into  hundreds. 


i 


POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

INCRKASS. 

In  1790, 59,094 

1800, 64,273  :!  From  1790  to  1800 5,179 


1810, 72,674 

1820, 72,749  ! 

1830, 76,739  ! 


SLAVES. 

8,887 
6,153 
4,177 


1800  to  1810, 8,401 

1810  to  1820, 75      4,509 

1820  to  1830 3,990  I    3,292 


Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  28,845;  white  Fe- 
males, 28,756;  deaf  and  dumb,  :^;  blind,  18;  aliens,  313.     Total  whites,  57,601. 
;  Free  coloured   Males,  7882 ;   Females,  7973.     Total,  15,855.     Slaves— Males, 
i  1806 ;  Females,  1486.     ToUl,  3292. 

The  city  of  Wilmington,  pleasantly  situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Brandy- 
wine and  Christiana,  is  a  well-built,  growing  town,  and  the  most  important  in  the 
I  State.     It  contains  an  arsenal,  hospital,  13  churches,  &c.,  and  is  supplied  with 
'  water  by  water-works  on  the  Brandywine.     Its  trade  is  extensive,  and  it  sends 
!  several  ships  to  the  whale-fishery.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  about  100 
i  mills  and  manufactories,  producing  flour,  paper,  iron-ware,  powder,  and  cotton  and 
■  woollen  ^foods ;  the  Brandywine  flour-mills  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the 
:  United  States.     The  population,  which  in  1830  was  6628,  is  now  about  10,000. 
I  New  Castle,  below  Wilmin^on,  is  a  little  village  at  the  termination  of  the  rail-: 
road.     Dover,  the  seat  of  government,  contains  the  State-House,  and  about  1500 
inhabitants.     Lewistown  is  a  village  near  Cape  Henlopen,  in  front  of  which  has 
(  been  erected  the  Delaware  Breakwater.     The  work  consists  of  two  piers,  an  ice- : 
;  breaker  1500  feet  in  length,  and  a  breakwater  3600  feet  long,  not  yet  fully  com- 
'  pleted ;  estimated  cost  2,216,950  dollars. \ 
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STATE  OP  MARYLAND. 


Mabtlaicd  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware ;  east  by  Delaware 
and  the  Atlantic ;  south-west  and  west  by  Vir^nia.  Length  196  miles,  and  120 
miles  in  breadth ;  area  in  square  miles  10,950,  in  acres  7,0OB,000.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Potomac,  which  divides  it  from  Virginia,  the  Susqaebannah,  Pa- 
tapsco,  Pawtuxent,  Elk,  Sassafras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomoka 

The  maritime  part  of  this  State  is  penetrated  far  into  the  interior  by  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  as  a  vast  river  dividing  it  into  two  distinct  portions,  called  the  eastern 
and  western  shores.  These  shores  include  a  level,  low,  and  alluvial  country, 
intersected  by  tide-water  rivers  and  creeks,  and  like  the  same  tracts  of  country 
farther  south  are  subject  to  intermittents.  The  genuine  white  wheat,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  State,  is  raised  on  these  shores.  Above  the  tide- 
waters, the  land  becomes  agreeably  undulating.  Beyond  this  commences  the 
Alleghany  mountain,  with  its  numerous  ridges :  the  valleys  between  them  are  of 
a  loamy  and  rich  soil,  yielding  fine  wheat  and  all  the  productions  of  the  middle, 
together  with  some  of  those  of  the  southern  States.  The  national  road  passes 
through  the  wide  and  fertile  valleys  in  which  Frederick  and  Hagerstown  are 
situated,  being  broad  belts  of  the  same  admirable  soil  which  is  seen  in  Lancaster 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Among  these  mountains  and  hills  the  air  is  elastic,  the 
climate  salubrious,  and  the  waters  clear  and  transparent 

In  manufactures  and  commerce,  Maryland  sustains  a  very  respectable  rank; 
numerous  woollen  and  cotton-mills,  copper  and  iron  rolling-mills  are  established 
in  and  near  Baltimore,  and  are  also  scattered  over  other  parts  of  the  State.  Flour 
and  tobacco  are  the  staple  productions :  the  exports  of  the  former  are  very  great, 
and  of  the  latter  the  product  is  considerable  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
herring  and  shad  fisheries  are  actively  carried  on,  and  yield  valuable  returns,  con- 
stituting an  important  article  of  trade,  as  well  as  of  home  consumption ;  the  com- 
merce of  Maryland  is  extensive,  and  her  ports  serve  as  the  outlets  of  large  tracts 
of  productive  country  in  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Western  States,  whose 
consumption  is  also  in  part  supplied  through  the  same  channels.  Her  imports 
from  foreign  countries  amounted  in  1835  to  5,647,159  dollars;  her  exports  to 
3,925,234  dollars;  and  her  coasting  trade  is  also  valuable.  The  shipping  belong- 
ing to  the  State  amounted  in  the  beginning  of  that  year  to  101,587  tons. 

There  is  a  free  school  fund  of  ^,000  dollars,  belonging  to  different  counties, 
and  appropriated  to  the  education  of  indigent  children,  and  the  proceeds  of  a 
small  school  fund  belonging  to  the  State,  are  also  applied  to  the  same  object  The 
State  also  grants  annually  a  sum  of  5000  dollars  to  the  University  of  Maryland, 
and  a  further  sum,  amounting  in  1835  to  18«600  dollars,  to  other  colleges,  acade- 
mies, and  schools.  The  colleges  are  St  John*s  College,  at  Annapolis,  St  Mary's 
at  Baltimore,  Mount  St  Mary's  at  Emmittsburg,  and  Mount  Hope,  near  Baltimore. 
The  Academical  and  Medical  Departments  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  at 
Baltimore,  are  in  operation,  and  there  is  also  another  medical  school,  styled  the 
Wasliington  Medical  College,  in  the  same  city.  The  Roman  Catliolics,  Episco- 
palians, and  Methodists,  arc  the  prevailing  sects;  and  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
German  Reformed,  and  Friends,  are  pretty  numerous.  There  are  also  some 
Universalists,  Lutherans,  Swedenborgians,  Tunkers,  and  Menonists. 

The  canals  and  rail-roads  of  Maryland  are  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  Uie  Chesapeake 
and  Ohio  Canal  is  to  extend  from  Georgetown  to  Pittsburg,  340  miles;  it  is 
already  completed  to  above  Williamsport,  1()5  miles,  and  is  in  progress  to  Cum- 
berland, 185  miles,  an  appropriation  of  3,000«000  dollars  having  recently  been 
made  by  the  State,  to  enable  the  Company  to  finish  this  section  of  the  work.  The 
cost  of  this  work,  thus  far,  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  4,100,000  dollars.  The 
Legislature  of  the  State  has  also  appropriated  1,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
branches  to  Baltimore  and  Annapolis.  The  Susquehannah  Canal,  extending  from 
Columbia  to  Port  Deposit,  is  in  progress.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  is 
completed  to  Harper's  Ferry,  80  miles,  where  it  is  connected  with  the  Winches- 
ter  rail-road ;  the  work  is  now  going  on  towards  Cumberiand,  and  an  apprx)pria^ 
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tioo  of  3,000,000  dollars  has  been  made  by  the  State  to  aid  in  its  completion.  A 
bnuQch  haa  been  constructed  to  Washington,  a  distance  of  32  miles,  from  a  point 
about  12  miles  from  Baltimore.  Number  of  passengers  conveyed  on  the  road  in 
ld3&,  07*756;  tons  of  merchandise,  72,634 ;  receipts,  263,368  dollars ;  expenses, 
156,204  dollars;  there  are  1140  burden  cars,  and  44  passenger  cars,  with  seven 
locomotive  engines,  employed  on  the  road.  It  has  been  ascertained  by  surveys, 
to  be  practicable  to  carry  the  rail-road  over  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  2278  feet,  without  having  recourse  to  the  use  of  inclined  planes.  The 
Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  rail-road  is  chiefly  in  this  State ;  the  whole  distance 
is  02  miles ;  from  Baltimore,  by  Havre  de  Grace,  to  the  Delaware  State  line,  53 
miles ;  the  Susquehannah  will  be  crossed  by  a  steam  ferry-boat ;  the  work  is 
nearly  completed.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehannah  rail-road  extends  from 
Baltimore,  by  York,  to  the  Susquehannah,  75  miles,  and  is  also  approaching  its 
completioo.  A  rail-road  from  the  northern  part  of  the  Eastern  Shore  to  Poco- 
moke  Bay,  is  about  to  be  constructed,  and  the  State  has  voted  1,000,000  dollars 
towards  its  execution. 

Maryland  is  divided  into  nineteen  counties,  of  which  eight  are  on  the  Eastern, 
and  eleven  on  the  Western  Shore.  In  1820,  the  population  of  the  Eastern  Shore 
wo  121,617;  in  1830,  it  had  sunk  to  110,472;  that  of  the  Western  Shore,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  increased  from  275,733,  to  327,568.  Of  the  whole  popula- 
tion, amounting  to  447,040,  155,032  were  blacks.  The  number  of  slaves  had 
leswned,  fhxn  111,502  in  1810,  to  102,032  in  1830. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODa 

In  1660, 12,000;  in  1676, 16,000;  in  1701,  25,000;  in  1733,  36,000;  in  1749, 
85,000;  in  1755^  108,000;  in  1768,70,000  whites. 


In  1790, 317,728 

1800. 345,824 

1810 380,546 

1820, 407,350 

1830, 446,913 
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103,036 
108,554 
111,502 
107,398 
102,878 


Fhmi  1790  to  1800, 26,096 

1800  to  1810, 34,722 

1810tol820, 16,804 

1820  to  1830 39,563 

Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  147,315 ;  white 
Females,  143,778 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  131 ;  blind,  156.  ToUl.  whites,  291,003. 
Free  Coloured  Males,  34,920;  Femaless  28,022.  Total,  52,942.  Slaves- 
Males,  53,429;  Females,  49,449.     Total,  102,878.  I 

Baltimore,  the  principal  city  of  the  State,  and,  in  point  of  population,  the  third 
in  the  Union,  stands  on  an  arm  of  Patapsco  Bay,  about  14  miles  from  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  200  from  the  sea,  by  the  ship  channel.  The  harbour  is  capacious  and 
safe,  and  consists  of  an  inner  basin,  into  which  vessels  of  200  tons  can  enter,  and 
an  outer  harbour,  at  Fell's  Point,  accessible  to  the  largest  merchant-ships.  Tlie 
entrance  is  commanded  and  defended  by  Fort  M'Henry.  Baltimore  possesses 
nearly  the  whole  trade  of  Maryland,  that  of  part  of  Western  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  Western  States,  and  its  inland  communication  has  been  extended 
and  facilitated,  by  the  construction  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road.  Manu- 
factures of  cotton,  woollen,  paper,  powder,  alum,  chrome  yellow,  pottery,  &c., 
are  also  carried  on  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  Baltimore  is  the  greatest  flour 
market  in  the  world;  the  quantity  of  flour  inspected  in  1835,  amounted  to 
516,600  bbls.  and  21,333  half-barrels,  with  1405  hhds.  and  4301  barrels  of  Indian 
corn  meal,  and  4807  barrels  of  rye  flour.  Its  foreign  trade  has,  however,  some- 
what declined ;  its  shipping  amounted,  in  1833,  to  59,870  tons.  The  number  of 
banks,  in  1834,  was  ten,  with  a  capital  of  about  7,000,000  dollars.  The  public 
buildings  are,  45  churches,  two  hospitals,  a  penitentiary,  exchange,  the  college 
and  university  halls,  &c.  The  Battle  Monument,  erected  in  memory  of  the  suc- 
cessful defence  of  the  city,  when  attacked  by  the  British,  in  1814,  is  an  elegant 
marble  obelisk,  35  feet  high,  on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of  those  who  fell 
in  that  gallant  affair.  The  Washington  Monument  is  the  most  splendid  structure 
of  the  kind  in  the  country  ;  it  is  a  Doric  column  of  white  marble,  with  a  circular 
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staircase  inside,  by  which  you  ascend  to  the  top ;  the  column  is  140  feet  in  height, 
and  20  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom ;  it  stands  upon  a  base  23  feet  hif^h,  and  is  sor- 
mounted  by  a  colooEol  statue  of  the  Father  of  his  Country.  The  Exchange  is  a 
lar^re  and  handsome  edifice,  366  feet  by  140 ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral  is, 
perhaps,  the  finest  church  in  the  country,  and  it  contains  some  |[ood  paintinga 
The  citizens  of  Baltimore  are  not  more  distin^ruisbed  for  their  bold  and  peraeve> 
\ng  enterprise,  than  for  hospitality  and  agreeable  manners.  In  1765,  there  were 
not  more  than  fifty  houses  on  the  site  of  the  city ;  in  1800,  the  population  bad 
increased  to  23,071 ;  in  1620,  to  62,738;  and  in  1830,  to  80,625. 

The  city  of  Annapolis,  agreeably  situated  on  the  Severn,  three  miles  from 
Chesapeake  Bay,  is  the  capital  of  the  State.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  the 
streets  diverging  from  the  State-House  and  the  Episcopal  church.  The  State- 
House  is  a  handsome  building,  in  which  the  Old  Congress  held  some  of  their  ses- 
sions, and  the  Senate  Chamber,  in  which  Washington  resigned  his  commiasioD, 
has  been  preserved  unaltered;  here  is  likewise  the  State  library  of  10,000 
volumes.  Annapolis  is  also  the  scat  of  St  John*s  College.  The  channel  to  the 
city  is  narrow  and  difficult  Population,  2623.  Frederick  city,  47  miles  w^ 
of  Baltimore,  is,  in  point  of  wealth,  elegance,  and  population,  tiie  second  cityin 
Maryland.  A  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road  terminates  here.  The 
population  of  this  flourishing  place  is  7255.  North-west  from  Frederick  city  and 
near  the  north  line  of  the  State,  is  Hagerstown,  a  well-built  and  floarishing 
town,  containing  the  usual  county  buildings,  several  churches  and  academies^  and 
a  population  of  3371  souls.  Williamsport,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Conococheague, 
is  a  flourishing  villa^,  on  the  route  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail-road,  and  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  CanaL 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Tnu  is  B  territory  of  ten  miles  square,  under  the  immediate  govemraent  of 
Congress.  It  is  divided  into  two  counties  and  three  cities,  the  counties  and  cities 
being  separate.  The  cities  are  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown ;  the 
counties,  Washington  and  Alexandria.  This  district  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Po- 
tomac, 120  miles  from  its  mouth,  between  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  was  ceded 
to  the  general  government  by  those  States  in  1790.  The  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States  was  -established  within  its  limits  in  1800.  It  has  never  yet 
been  represented  in  Congress.  The  population  of  the  District  amounted,  in  1^0, 
to  39,834,  of  which  6119  were  slaves,  and  6152  fi^ee  blacks. 

The  City  of  Washington  was  laid  out,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  great 
man  whose  name  it  bears,  in  1791,  and  became  the  seat  of  government  in  1800. 
It  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  District,  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac,  be- 
tween the  river  and  one  of  its  tributanes,  called  the  East  Branch.  The  actnal 
city  occupies  a  spot  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  junction  of  the  two  streams, 
although  the  origin^  plan  emlMnccs  the  whole  extent  below.  The  plan  of  the 
city  combines  regularity  with  variety,  and  is  adapted  to  the  variations  of  the  sur- 
face, so  that  the  spaces  allotted  to  public  build in|^  occupy  commanding  positions, 
and  the  monotonous  sameness  of  a  rectangular  design  is  avoided,  while  all  its  advan- 
tages ore  secured.  The  minor  streets  run  at  right  angles,  but  the  larger  avenues 
diverge  from  several  centres,  intersecting  the  streets  with  various  degrees  of  obli- 
quity, and  openinfiT  spaces  for  extensive  squares.  The  smaller  streets  run  N.  and 
S.  El  and  W.,  and  are  from  90  to  110  feet  wide.  The  grand  avenues  are  from 
130  to  160  feet  in  width,  and  are  planted  with  trees.  Several  of  the  largest  unite 
at  the  hill  on  which  the  capital  is  situated.  These  bear  the  names  of  the  several 
States  of  the  Unk>n. 

Washington  is  the  residence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
other  chief  executive  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  of  foreign  minifr* 
ters  to  the  United  States.  The  Congress  meets  here  annually  on  the  first  Mon- 
day of  December;  and  the  Supreme  Federal  Court  also  holds  its  annual  sesskms 
here. 
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The  popuktion  of  tlie  City  is  18,827,  includingr  3129  free  blmcks,  and  2319 
•kvcs ;  but  during  the  session  of  Congress  the  City  k  thronged  with  Tisiten  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  buildings  which  it  contains  are  in  three  distinct 
parts ;  one  portion  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Navy-Yard,  another  in  that 
of  the  Capitol,  and  another  in  the  Pcnn^lvania  Avenue,  which  extends  ftom  the 
Capitol  to  the  President's  House.  The  City  presents  the  appearance  of  a  group 
of  villages ;  the  spaces  between  the  inhabited  parts  not  being  occupied  or  marked 
out 

The  Capitol  is  a  large  and  magnificent  building  of  white  freestone,  352  feet 
long,  in  the  riwpe  of  a  cross,  with  the  Representatives'  Hall  and  the  Senate  Chun- 
ber  in  the  two  wings,  and  a  spacious  rotunda  in  the  centre.  The  Representatives' 
Hall  is  semicirculu',  95  feet  in  length,  and  60  in  height,  lighted  from  the  top,  and 
adorned  with  a  colonnade  of  pillars  of  breccia,  beautifully  polished ;  it  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  halls  in  the  world.  The  Senate  Chamber  is  of  the  same  shape, 
and  74  feet  long.  The  Rotunda  is  96  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  96  feet  high  to  the 
top  of  the  dome  within.  It  is  all  of  marble,  and  the  floor  is  beautifully  paved ; 
the  whole  has  a  most  grand  and  imposing  eflect  Several  pieces  of  sculpture  are 
placed  in  niches  in  the  walk,  representing  events  in  American  history.  The 
sound  of  a  single  voice  uttered  in  thk  apartment  k  echoed  from  the  dome  above 
with  a  rumbling  like  distant  thunder.  The  National  Library  k  contained  in  the 
Capitol,  and  embraces  also  a  series  of  national  paintings  by  Trumbull. 

The  President's  House,  also  of  fireestone,  is  two  stories  high,  with  a  lofly  base- 
ment, and  it  has  a  front  of  180  feet,  adorned  with  an  Ionic  portico ;  it  k  surrounded 
by  extensive  grounds.  On  each  side  are  the  four  offices  of  the  executive  departs 
Dients;  the  War  Office  contains  a  gallery  of  Indian  portraits,  and  the  State  Office 
several  interesting  original  papers,  as  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Wash- 
ington's Commission,  d^.  There  are  also  here  an  Arsenal  and  a  Navy- Yard,  with 
a  City  Hallf  an  Hospital,  Penitentkry,  20  Churehea,  Uie  Halls  of  Colnmbk  Col- 
lege, &c    A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  terminates  in  the  City. 

Greorgetown  k  about  three  miles  west  of  the  Capitol,  and  k  pleasantly  situated, 
commanding  a  prospect  of  the  river,  the  neighbouring  city,  and  the  divenifled 
country  in  Uie  vicinity.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of  bnck,  and  there  are  many  ele- 
gant villas  in  diflerent  parts.  The  Catholic  College  here  is  a  respectable  institu- 
tion. €feorgetown  is  a  thriving  place,  and  has  considerable  commerce ;  but  the 
navigation  of  the  river  k  obstructed  by  a  bar  just  below  the  town ;  here  k  also  a 
cannon  thundery.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  reaches  the  Potomac  at  this 
place.  Popuktion,  3441.  The  city  of  Alexandria,  six  miles  below  Washington, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Potomac,  which  k  here  a  mile  wide  and  from  30  to  50 
feet  deep,  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  flour,  tobacco,  &c,  and  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  valuable  shad  and  herring  fisheries  of  the  river.  The  city  k  regu- 
krly  kid  out,  and  prettily  situated  at  3ie  foot  of  green  and  gently  swelling  hills : 
and  it  has  a  good  harbour,  with  commodious  wharves,  accessible  to  the  kr?est  ships ; 
the  shippinff  of  the  port  k  9600  tons.  Here  are  a  High  School,  a  girls*  boarding- 
school,  under  the  charge  of  the  Sistera  of  Charity,  an  Orphan  Asylum,  nine 
Churches,  several  tanneries,  engine  manufiictories,  fbunderies,  cottoo-milk,  dtc. ; 
popuktioD*  8263. 


SOUTHERN   STATES. 

Thk  States  of  Virgink,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgk,  Florida  Ter- 
ritory, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  are  those  usually  termed  the  South- 
em  States :  the  whole  region  extends  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Sabine  Riv<Br :  its 
coasts  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  it  k  in  area 
about  420,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  3,744,000  souls. 

The  tract  of  country  in  the  Southern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  k  a  low 
sandy  plain,  firom  50  to  100  miles  broad,  and,  in  general,  covered  with  pine  fbrests. 
Beyond  this,  towards  the  Alleghanies,  it  becomes  elevated  and  hilly,  and  then 
mountainous.     Those  portions  of  Akbama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana,  which  bor- 
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der  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  are  low  and  level.  In  the  interior  they  are  diverai- 
fied  and  in  some  parts  mountainoua  The  low  coantriea  in  all  the  Southern  States 
are  mostly  barren,  except  on  the  borders  of  rivers,  where  the  soil  is  very  fertile. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  are  nearly  all  occupied  with  agricol- 
ture.  The  commerce,  which  is  extensive,  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  fbrejeii- 
ers,  or  of  their  northern  countrymen,  and  carried  on  m  northern  vessels.  The 
great  staples  of  this  region  are  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco :  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  is  raised  here,  which,  with  rice  and  sugar, 
is  confined  to  its  southern  section :  in  the  northern  the  principal  productions  are 
tobacco,  wheat,  and  com :  in  the  low  regions  of  the  Caroliiias  pitch-pine  grows  in 
great  perfection;  and  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber,  are  the  staples  of  these 
districta  Gold  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  upper  and  middle  portions  of 
this  region,  and  is  now  so  extensively  found  as  to  have  become  an  object  of  national 
importance. 

The  population  is  chiefly  of  English  descent,  but  is  in  some  places  somewfaat 
mixed.  There  are  many  descent&nts  of  the  fSrench  and  Spanish,  particularly  in 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  In  Louisiana  the  French  language  is  extensively  spokeo, 
and  the  laws  and  some  of  the  newspapers  are  printcxl  both  in  that  tongue  and  in 
English. 

The  negroes,  who  form  about  two-fifths  of  the  population,  constitute  a  sepoiate 
class,  and  are  mostly  held  in  slavery.  The  Indians  are  still  numerous,  although 
the  Choctaws  have  been  recently  removed,  and  the  Creeks  are  now  emigrating,  to 
the  western  Territory.  The  Cfherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles,  however, 
still  remain. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  States  are  seldom  collected  together  in  villages 
and  towns,  like  their  northern  countrymen,  but  live  in  a  scattered  manner  over 
the  country.  This  is  in  a  measure  owing  to  the  predominance  of  agriculture  over 
commercial  and  mechanical  occupations,  but  principally  to  the  circumstance  that 
the  bulk  of  the  labour  is  performed  by  slaves.  Instead  of  small  proprietors  tilling 
their  little  &rm  with  their  own  hands,  we  here  find  extensive  plantations  culti- 
vated under  the  direction  of  the  owner  or  his  agent,  who  merely  attends  to  the 
pecuniary  afikirs,  directs  the  operations  and  oversees  the  labourers.  This  state  of 
things  has  a  decided  influence  upon  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people,  yet 
theie  are  individual  difierences  so  great  that  no  general  description  will  apply 
equally  to  the  Virginian,  the  Carolinian,  and  the  Louisianian.  Generosity,  great 
hospitality,  a  high  sense  of  honour,  and  a  manly  independence  of  thought  and  j 
conduct,  are  among  the  fiivourable  traits  of  the  southern  character.  The  poorer 
class  of  whites  are  in  general  less  frugal  and  industrious,  and  enjoy  fewer  advan- 
tages in  respect  to  education  and  religious  instruction  than  the  same  class  in  the 
Northern  States. 

The  rivers  of  the  Southern  States,  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  are  generally  dis- 
tinguished by  sluggish  currents,  and  sand-bars  at  their  mouths.  Although  there 
is  no  stream,  exclusively  belonging  to  this  section  of  the  Union,  that  can  be  ranked 
in  point  of  extent  with  the  great  rivers  of  the  country,  there  are  several  which, 
from  the  length  of  their  course  and  the  volume  of  waters  which  they  flow,  would 
in  other  countries  be  considered  as  large  streams ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  which 
furnish  usefiil  navigable  channels.  The  population  of  the  Southern  States,  in 
1630,  was  3,744,017;  of  whom,  1,556,517  were  slaves. 


COMMONWEALTH   OF  VIRGINIA. 

Naturb  has  bestowed  on  Virginia  advantage  of  position,  soil,  climate,  and  navi- 
gable rivers.  She  is  often  distinguished  by  the  title  of  the  Ancient  Dominion, 
probably  from  the  circumstance  of  her  having  been  the  first  settled  of  the  colonies. 

This  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio ;  south 
by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee ;  east  by  Maryland  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
on  the  west  by  Kentucky  and  Ohia  Extent  fi-om  north  to  south,  220  miles ;  firom 
east  to  west,  870  miles.    Area,  about  64,000  square  miles. 
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Every  portion  of  Virginia  is  penetrated  by  fine  riven  and  streamis  useful  either 
9M  cbaooeJa  of  navigaiionf  or  for  mechanical  purposes.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Potomac,  Shenandoah,  James.  Rappahannock,  Mattapony,  Pamuuky,  York, 
Rivannah,  Appomattox,  Elizabeth,  Nottoway,  Meherrin,  Staunton,  Ohio,  Sandy, 
Great  Kanawha,  Little  Kanawha,  and  the  Monongahela  and  its  principal  branches. 

The  Alleghany  range  of  mountains,  witli  its  numerous  ridges,  covers  the  whole 
middle  section  of  this  State,  and  gives  it  a  nigged  surface.  The  country  east  of 
the  mountains  descends  gradually  to  the  flat  and  sandy  alluvion  of  the  coast. 
The  district  west  of  the  mountains  is  hilly.  The  soil  varies  greatly,  being  sandy 
and  sterile  on  the  coast,  very  fertile  on  tlie  banks  of  rivers,  and  productive  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Alleghanies.  The  climate  is  equally  varied,  being  hot,  moist,  and 
unhealthy  in  the  lower  alluvial  country,  and  cool  and  salubrious  among  the  moun- 
tains. To  the  productions  common  to  the  northern  and  middle  sections  of  the 
Union,  this  State  adds  the  sweet  potato,  the  finest  tobacco,  and  in  the  southern 
parts  cotton  ob  a  crop.  The  productions  of  tlie  north  and  the  south,  apples  and 
wheat,  cotton  and  tobacco,  meet  here  as  in  Tennessee  in  the  western  country. 
The  temperature,  soil,  and  circumstances,  are  supposed  to  be  favourable  in  Uie 
highest  degree  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  ana  the  silk  mulberry. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Virginia  is  boundless;  gold,  copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  salt, 
limestone,  marls,  gypsum,  magnesian,  copperas,  and  alum  earths,  thermal,  chaly- 
beate, and  sulphuretted  springs,  excellent  marbles,  granites,  soap-stones  and  sand- 
stones, &c.,  are  among  the  treasures  as  yet  for  the  most  part  lying  idle  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Mining  industry  has,  however,  recently  taken  a  start,  and 
will  doubtless  soon  afford  profitable  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants. 

Of  the  metallic  products  of  Virginia,  gold  is  at  present  the  most  important  It 
is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Nortti  and  Rapid  Ann  Rivers,  of  the  Nortli  and  South 
Anna  near  their  heads,  of  the  Rivanna  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  and  of  the 
James  River  above  and  below  the  mouth  of  the  Rivanna.  The  belt  of  country  in 
which  this  metal  exists,  extends  through  Spottsylvania,  and  some  neighbouring 
counties!,  in  a  south-west  direction,  into  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Alabama.  In  this  State  the  gold  is  diffused  over  large  surfaces,  and  has  not  been 
found  sufficiently  in  mass,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  make  mining  profitable.  Se- 
veral companies,  in  different  parts  of  the  gold  region,  are  at  present  working 
mines,  some  of  which  promise  to  yield  a  handsome  remuneration. 

Vast  fields  of  coal  exist  in  Virginia,  both  of  the  bituminous  and  anthracite 
kinds ;  of  the  former  great  beds  have  been  found  spreading  over  an  extent  of  many 
miles,  in  which  the  scams  are  sometimes  3(),  40,  and  even  (K)  feet  thick,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  Coal  has  been  mined  and  exported  in  considerable  quantities 
from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond,  for  many  years  past  Iron  ore  exitfts  also  in  vast 
quantities,  in  various  parts;  in  some  places  it  is  found  between  immense  layers  of 
coal. 

Salt  springs  occur  at  various  places;  at  some  of  which  works  for  mannfncturing 
the  water  into  salt  have  been  erected :  the  most  important  arc  on  the  Great  Ka- 
nawha River,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Charleston.  The  quantity  made  here  is  about 
3,000,000  bushels  annually ;  70  gallons  of  brine  yielding  1  bushel  of  salt  Vir- 
ginia contains  a  profusion  of  mineral  springs,  of  great  and  various  virtues,  many 
of  which  have  acquired  much  reputation  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and  some 
;  of  them  are  much  resorted  to. 

The  State  has  a  fund  for  internal  improvement  amounting  to  nearly  3,000,000 
dollars,  the  income  of  which,  exceeding  280,000  dollars,  is  applied,  under  the 
I  direction  of  a  Board  of  Public  Works,  to  aid  in  useful  undertakings  for  facilitating 
i  the  intercommunication  between  difi^erent  parts  of  the  State.     The  Dismal  Swamp 
'  Canal  unites  Deep  Creek  with  Joycc*s  Creek,  and  thus  connects  Chesapeake  Bny 
with  Albemarle  Sound ;  it  is  6^  feet  deep,  40  wide,  and  22^  miles  long.     Short 
canals  have  been  constructed  round  the  fklls  of  the  Appomattox,  Dan,  Shenan- 
doah, and  Rappahannock.     But  the  greatest  work  undertaken  in  this  State  is  the 
James  and  Kanawha  Communication,  which  comprises  canals  and  dams  for  the 
improvement  of  the  James  River,  above  Richmond,  a  canal  connecting  its  head 
waters  with  the  New  River,  and  the  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  tliat  river 
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and  the  Kanawha  to  Charleston.  The  portion  of  the  work  between  Richmond 
and  Lynchburg  is  in  an  advanced  state,  and  the  continuation  above  that  point  ia 
also  in  prog^ress.  Several  important  rail-roads  have  been  constructed.  The  Pe- 
tersburg and  Roanoke  rail-road  extends  from  Petersburg  to  Blakely  on  the  Roan- 
oke, 60  miles.  A  continuation  of  this  work  is  now  in  progress  to  Richmond,  22 
miles.  The  Richmond  and  Potomac  rail-road,  from  Richmond  through  Fredericks- 
burg to  the  Potomac,  75  miles,  also  in  progress,  will  complete  the  connexion 
between  tbe  Potomac  and  Roanoke.  The  Winchester  rail-road  extends  from 
Winchester  to  Harper*s  Ferry,  30  miles,  and  is  there  connected  with  the  Balti- 
more and  Ohio  rail-road.  The  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rail-road  extends  from 
Portsmouth,  opposite  Norfolk,  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  77  miles. 

The  Literary  Fund  belonging  to  the  State  amounted,  in  1833,  to  1,561,857  d<^ 
lars,  and  the  revenue  from  the  same  to  78,340  dollars.  In  1817,  a  permanent 
appropriation  was  made  of  45,000  dollars  a  year  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  several  counties  and  towns  in  proportion  to  their  white 
population.  There  are  numerous  grammar  schools  and  acibdemies  in  the  State,  and 
in  many  families  the  children  are  instructed  by  domestic  tutors.  The  college  of 
William  and  Mary,  at  Williamsburg,  is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States  ailer  Har- 
vard College ;  it  was  chartered  in  1691. 

The  University  of  Virginia,  established  at  Charlottesville,  is,  however,  the  most 
important  educational  institution  in  the  State;  it  consists  of  nine  schools,  namely, 
of  Ancient  Languages,  Modern  Languages,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Chemistry  and  Materia  Medica,  Medicine,  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, and  Law ;  and  each  student  attends  only  to  such  schools  as  he  chooses.  The 
University  went  into  operation  in  1825,  and  it  receives  15,000  dollars  a  year  from 
the  State ;  the  library  consists  of  10,500  volumes.  Washington  College  at  Lex- 
ington, Hampden-Sidney  College  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  Randdph-Macon 
College  in  Mecklenburg,  are  respectable  institutions.  The  theological  schools 
are,  an  Episcopal  Seminary  in  Fairfax  County,  the  Union  Seminary  founded  by 
the  Presbyterians  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  the  Virginia  Baptist  Seminary 
near  Richmond.  The  predominant  religious  sects  are  Baptists,  Methodists,  Pres- 
byterians, and  Episcopalians.  The  Luthehins  and  Reformed  Baptists  are  also 
numerous,  and  there  are  some  Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  and  Tunkers. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

In  1642,  20,000;  in  1660,  30,000;  in  1703,  60,606;  in  1749,  85,000;  in  1763, 170,000; 
viz :  about  70,000  whites,  and  100,000  negroes. 


In  1790, 747,610 

.1800, 8804^00 

1810, 974,622 

1820, 1,065,366 

1830, 1,211,375 


INCREASE. 


From  1790  to  1800,  . . .  .132,590 
1800  to  1810,  ....  94,422 
1810  to  1820,  ....  90,744 
1820  to  1830,  ....146,009 


8LAVK8. 

292,627 
346,968 
392,518 
425,153 
469,724 


INOaSASK. 

54,341 
45,550 
32,635 
44,571 


Of  the  above  population  there  were,  white  Males,  347,887 ;  white  Females, 
346,383 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  422 ;  blind,  230 ;  aliens,  518.  Total  whites,  694,270. 
Free  coloured,  47,348;  slaves,  469,757;  coloured  deaf  and  dumb,  132;  blind,  445. 
Total  coloured,  517,105. 

Richmond,  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  its  principal  city,  stands  on  several 
eminences,  which  command  fine  views  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  give  to  the 
city  an  air  of  singular  beauty.  The  western  division  occupies  a  high  plain  called 
Shockoe  Hill,  overlooking  the  lower  town,  and  containing  a  beautiful  square  of 
about  ten  acres,  which  is  adorned  with  fine  shade  trees,  and  laid  out  in  gravelled 
walks;  here,  in  a  commanding  situation,  stands  the  Capitol  or  State-House,  one 
of  the  most  elegant  structures  in  the  United  States,  containing  a  statue  of  Wash- 
ington by  Houdon ;  and  contiguous  to  it  is  the  City  Hall,  a  neat  edifice  of  the 
Doric  onler.  The  other  public  buildings  are  the  Armoury,  Penitentiary,  16 
churches,  a  theatre,  die  The  city  is  supplied  with  pure  water  from  three  reser- 1 
l^voirs,  each  containing  1,000,000  gallons,  and  filled  by  two  pumps,  which  raise  at 
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the  rate  of  800,000  gallonB  in  tlie  24  hourB.  Richmond  is  110  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  carries  15  feet  of  water  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
city,  and  affi>rds  boat  navigation  for  220  miles  above  the  falls.  These  advantages 
enable  it  to  carry  on  an  extensive  trade,  both  inland  and  by  sea;  the  annual  value  | 
of  the  exports  being  about  3,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  a  valuable  coasting 
trade.  Large  quantities  of  wheat,  flour,  tobacco,  &c.,  are  brought  down  by  the 
James  River  canal.  The  falls  of  the  river  immediately  above  the  city  afibnl  an 
Dnlimited  water-power,  which  is  largely  applied  to  manufacturing  purposes ;  there 
are  here  and  in  the  village  of  Manchester,  opposite  to  Richmond,  4  large  flour- 
mills  with  52  run  of  stones,  grinding  annually  about  700,000  bushels  of  wheat,  3 
cotton-mills,  tobacco  manufactories,  a  cannon  foundery,  2  rolling  and  slitting-mills, 
paper-mills,  &.c.  The  population  in  1830  was  16,060 ;  at  present,  including  that 
of  Manchester,  which  is  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  it  exceeds  20,000.  A 
rail-road  extends  from  Manchester  to  the  coal-mines,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river, 
13  miles,  which  yield  at  present  above  50,000  tons  of  coal  annually. 

The  principal  sea-port  of  this  State  is  Norfolk,  which  is  situated  on  the  Eliza- 
beth River,  eight  miles  from  Hampton  Roads.  Its  harbour  is  deep  and  capacious, 
easy  of  access,  and  perfectly  secure;  the  Road,  an  expansion  of  James  River  just 
above  its  mouth,  affords  the  finest  anchorage  in  the  world,  and  is  capable  of  con- 
taininig  its  united  navies.  The  entrance,  between  Old  Point  Comfort  and  a  sand- 
bar called  the  Rip  Raps,  is  rather  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  and  is  defended  by 
Fort  Monroe  and  Fort  Calhoun.  The  favourable  situation  of  Norfolk,  in  regard 
to  the  sea,  and  its  connexion  with  the  interior  by  means  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
canal  and  the  Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  rail-road,  have  made  it  the  chief  commer- 
cial dep6t  of  Virginia,  and,  in  1835,  18,801  tons  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  port. 
The  town  is  built  on  low  ground,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  marshy  ;  the  principal 
streets  are  well  paved  and  clean,  but  the  others  are  less  commodious  and  more 
irregular.  The  buildings  are  not  distinguished  for  elegance,  but  some  improve- 
ments have  been  made  of  late  years  in  this  respect  There  are  eight  churches,  a 
raarioe  hospital,  a  theatre,  lyceum,  &c.,  and  a  population  of  9816.  At  Gosport,  in 
Portsmouth,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  one  of  the  most  important  navy- 
yards  of  the  United  States,  containing  a  magnificent  dry-dock,  of  hewn  granite, 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  974,356  dollars.  Population  of  Portsmouth,  2000.  Suf- 
folk is  a  thriving  little  town  to  the  south-west,  with  12U0  inhabitants;  it  stands  on 
the  Nansemond  river,  and  is  accessible  to  vessels  of  100  tons. 

Petersburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Appomattox  river,  is  a  handsome  and  flou- 
rishing town,  with  8322  inhabitants,  combining  an  aqlivc  trade  in  cotton,  flour, 
and  tobacco,  with  manufacturing  industry.  Vessels  drawing  seven  feet  of  water 
come  up  to  the  town,  but  large  ships  unload  at  City  Point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  falls  of  the  Appomattox  furnish  ample  water-power,  and  there  are  here  seve- 
ral cotton-mills,  merchant  flour-mills,  a  brass  and  iron  foundery,  tanneries,  cotton- 
seed oil-mills,  &c. 

North-west  from  Richmond,  and  on  the  Ravenna  river,  is  Charlottesville,  with 
about  1000  inhabitants.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  charming  valley,  and  derives 
its  interest  from  its  being  the  scat  of  Virginia  University.  The  halls  of  this 
highly  respectable  and  valuable  institution  form  a  fine  collection  of  buildings. 
Three  miles  fVom  Charlottesville  is  Monticello,  the  seat  of  the  late  President  Jef- 
ferson. The  mansion  occupies  a  loflv  summit  of  the  South- West  Mountain,  500 
feet  above  the  Rivanna,  and  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue  Ridge  on  the  west,  and 
of  the  low  country  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  on  tlie  east.  A  simple  granite 
obelisk  over  the  grave  of  JeflTerson  bears  this  inscription,  written  by  himself: 
Thomas  Jeffersorit  Author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence^  and  Founder  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  Nearly  west  from  Richmond,  and  120  miles  distant, 
is  Lynchburg,  situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  James  River,  which  is  here  bold 
and  broken.  It  is  a  neat  and  flourishing  town,  carrying  on  an  active  trade,  and 
containing  some  manufactories.  The  water-power  aiforded  by  the  river  is  par- 
tially employed  in  propelling  a  cotton-mill  with  2500  spindles,  and  several  saw 
and  flour-mills;  and  there  are  here  tanneries,  tobacco  factories,  smitheries,  &c. 
The  town  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  reservoir  containing  400,000  gallons,  fed 
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by  a  double  forcing;-pump,  and  .placed  at  such  an  elevation  as  to  throw  a  copioas 
ftream  over  the  tops  of  Uie  houses.  Lynchburg  is  one  of  the  largest  tobacco  mar^ 
kets  in  the  world,  from  10,000  to  16,000  hhds.  having  been  inspected  here  annn- 
ally  during  the  last  ten  years.  Population,  4G«'K).  Danville,  on  the  Dan  river, 
which  is  navigable  by  hofita  some  distance  above,  is  a  flourishing  village,  with 
1000  inhabitants ;  its  position  commands  some  trade,  and  there  arc  some  manufac- 
tories here.  | 

The  Great  Valley  Section  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land  between  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Alleghany  chain,  from  1200  to  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is, 
however,  traversed  by  several  mountain  chains,  forming  numerous  subordinate] 
valleys,  at  once  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  constituting  a  region  of  singular  i 
wildness  and  beauty.  Its  rare  combination  of  great  agricultural  resources  with  i 
extraordinary  mineral  riches,  must  one  day  render  it  the  seat  of  a  populous  and 
wealthy  community.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  stands  the  town  of  Harper's  I 
Ferry,  celebrated  for  the  majestic  scenery  in  its  vicinity,  which  has  already  been 
described.  The  town  has  a  population  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  and  contains 
three  churches,  two  academies,  several  large  flour  and  saw-mills,  an  Arsenal  of 
the  United  States,  containing  about  80,000  stands  of  arms,  and  an  Armoury  fyr 
the  manufacture  of  fire-arms.  A  rail-road  extends  from  this  place  to  Winchester, 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  with  3620  inhabitants.  It  stands  j 
on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Loudoun,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich  and  highly  cultivated ; 
tract,  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  thriving  population.  Winchester  is  the 
dep6t  of  tlie  surrounding  country,  and  its  trade  and  manufactures  are  extensive. 

Fredericksburg  is  a  flourishing  town  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock River,  which  admits  vessels  of  140  tons  up  to  the  town.  Its  situation 
makes  it  the  dep6t  of  a  well-cultivated  tract,  and  its  trade  is  considerable. 
Tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  maize,  gold,  &c.,  arc  the  principal  articles  of  exportation. 
Population,  3308.  Falmouth,  Port  Royal,  Tappahannock,  and  Urbanna,  arej 
small  villages  on  the  Rappahannock.  In  Westmoreland  county  on  the  Potomac, 
is  shown  the  spot  where  Washington  was  bom ;  the  house,  which  stood  on  Pope's 
creek,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  a  plantation  called  Wakefield,  is  now 
in  ruins.  A  simple  stone,  with  the  inscription,  //ere,  on  the  llth  of  February^ 
1732,  George  Washington  was  horn,  designates  the  consecrated  spot  Further 
up  the  river,  eight  miles  from  Alexandria,  is  Mount  Vernon,  the  seat  and  the 
tomb  of  that  great  and  good  man.  The  mansion  house  is  a  simple  wooden  build- 
ing, two  stories  high,  with  a  plain  portico,  extending  the  whole  length,  and  com- 
manding a  view  of  the  river ;  the  tomb  is  merely  a  walled  excavation  in  the  bank, 
with  a  brick  front  and  closed  by  an  iron  door. 

The  country  lying  between  the  James  and  Rappahannock,  is  a  fine  and  fruitful 
region.  The  towns  of  this  section  are  few  and  small,  as  the  trade  centres  in 
those  which  lie  below  the  lower  fklls  of  the  rivers.  Leesburg  is  a  neat  and 
thriving  town,  with  about  2000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  productive  and  highly 
cultivated  district  Fairfax,  further  south,  is  a  flourishing  village,  and  further  on 
is  Barboursville,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  are  the  seat  and  tomb  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent Madison. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  is  the  city  of  Wheeling,  surrounded  by  rich 
coal-beds  and  a  highly  fertile  country ;  and,  standing  at  the  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation  on  the  Ohio  during  the  season  of  low  water,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  trading  towns  in  the  country.     The  population  increased  fh>m  1567  in  i 
1820,  to  5222  in  1830,  and  in  1835  was  estimated  to  exceed  8000.     There  are 
20  steam-boats  owned  here,  26  steam-engines  are   in  operation,  and  a  great  j 
quantity  of  goods  is  forwarded  from  this  point  in  wagons  by  the  National  Road 
to  the  east,  and  by  keel-boats,  flat-boats,  and  steamers  down  the  river.     The 
number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  here  in  1834  was  738.     Iron-founderies,  steam-  | 
engine  factories,  cotton  and  woollen-mills,  glass-houses  and  cut-glass  works,  an 
extensive  rolling  and  slitting-mill  and  nail-factory,  steam  flour-mills,  paper-mills, 
copperas,  white-lead,  and  sheet-lead  manufactories,  tobacco-man u factories,  tan- 
neries, smitheries,  &c.  are  among  the  manufacturing  establishments,  in  which 
about  34,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  annually. 
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STATE   OF   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

NoETH  CAMOLiifA  18  bounded  on  the  north  by  Virginia,  east  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  sooth  by  South  Carolina,  and  west  by  Tennessee.  Leng^  302  miles,  and 
breadth  121  miles ;  ar«i,  43,800  square  miles.  The  country,  for  more  than  60 
miles  from  the  coast,  is  a  low  plain,  with  many  swamps  and  inlets  from  the  sea. 
The  greater  portion  of  this  district,  except  along  the  water-courses,  is  a  vast  forest 
of  evergreens.  The  rich  lands  near  the  swamps  and  rivers  are  insalubrious. 
Having  passed  this  monotonous  region,  we  emerge  to  the  pleasant  and  mild  parts 
of  the  State,  at  the  base  of  the  AUeghanies,  from  whose  summits  the  eye  tra- 
verses an  immense  extent  of  beautiftil  country  to  the  west,  and  vision  is  lost  in 
the  agreeable  succession  of  hill,  dale,  forest,  and  valley,  with  an  elastic  and  salu- 
brious atmosphere. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  State  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  forms  the  separating 
line  between  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mississippi,  attains  an  elevation 
of  about  d500  feet  The  western  boundary  of  the  State  is  formed  by  the  pro- 
longation of  the  same  rid^e ;  its  different  parts  are  known  by  various  local  names, 
one  of  which,  the  Black  Mountain,  has  been  recently  ascertained  to  be  the  most 
loilv  in  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  its  height  is  6476  feet, 
or  46  feet  more  elevated  than  Mt  Washington,  in  New  Hampshire :  another  sum- 
mit of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Roan  Mountains,  is  6038  feet  in  height,  forming  on  its 
top  a  broad  level  meadow,  of  considerable  extent  The  tract  between  uie  two 
ridges  is  an  elevated  table-land,  from  2000  to  2500  feet  above  the  sea. 

North  Carolina  abounds  in  con<)iderable  rivers,  but  enjoys  few  facilities  for  navi- 
gation in  proportion  to  the  number  and  size  of  the  streams,  which  are  shallow  or 
broken  in  their  course,  or  lose  themselves  in  lagoons  difficult  of  access,  or  are 
obstnicted  by  bars.  The  Chowan,  which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Me- 
herrin  and  Nottoway,  flows  into  Albemarle  Sound,  and  admits  small  vessels  to 
Murfreesboro*.  The  Roanoke  also  empties  itself  into  the  same  shallow  basin. 
The  Tar  River  and  the  Neuse  both  flow  into  Pamfdico  Sound :  the  first  is  navi- 
gable 90  miles,  to  Tarboro*,  and  the  latter  to  Kingston.  Cape  Fear  River,  the 
principal  stream,  which  has  its  whole  course  within  the  State,  rising  on  the  north- 
em  border,  pursues  a  south-easterly  course  of  280  miles ;  and  at  Cape  Fear,  the 
Waecamaw,  the  Lumber,  and  Yadkin,  which  take  the  names  of  the  Little  and 
Great  Pedee,  and  the  Catawba,  wiiich  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  all  flow  into  South 
Carolina;  while  tlie  French,  Broad,  Little  Tennessee,  Hiwassee,  and  New  River, 
descend  in  an  opposite  direction  from  tlie  same  mountain. 

The  swamps  are  a  striking  feature  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State.  The  Great 
Dismal  Swamp  lies  in  the  nurth-eastern  part  and  extends  into  Virginia.  It  is  30 
miles  in  length  and  10  in  breadth.  In  the  centre,  on  the  Virginia  side,  is  Lake 
Drummond,  15  miles  in  circuit;  a  canal  is  carried  through  it  from  Norfolk  to  Al- 
bemarle Sound.  Between  Albemarle  and  Pumplico  Souixi  is  another,  called  Alli- 
gator or  Little  Dismal  Swamp;  this  has  been  partly  drained,  by  means  of  a  canal, 
and  the  land  rendered  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  These  swamps  have  a  clay 
bottom,  over  which  lies  a  thick  stratum  of  vegetable  compost  The  drained  lands 
are  found  to  be  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  pine  forests  of  North  Carolina,  which  cover  nearly  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  State,  yield  not  only  much  lumber  for  exportation,  but  also  nearly 
all  the  resinous  matter  used  in  ship-building  in  this  country.  The  resinous  pro- 
ducts are  turpentine,  spirits  of  turpentine,  rosin,  tar,  and  pitch ;  turpentine  is 
merely  the  sap  of  the  tree  obtained  by  making  an  incision  in  the  bark ;  the  tur- 
pentine flows  out  in  drops,  which  fall  into  a  box  placed  to  receive  them. 

Among  the  mineral  productions,  the  most  important  appear  to  be  gold  and  iron. 
The  gold  region  of  North  Carolina  embraces  the  section  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  and  extends  to  the  east  of  the  Yadkin.  The  deposite  or  surflice  mines  are 
the  most  easily  worked,  but  the  vein  mines  are  the  most  durable.  In  almost  any 
part  of  this  district,  gold  may  be  found  in  greater  or  less  abundance  mixed  with 
the  eoil.  It  exists  in  grains  or  masses  from  almost  imperceptible  particles,  to 
pieces  of  one  or  two  pounds  weight;  one  of  the  largest  lumps  ever  founds ^«:& 
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dug  up  in  Cabarras  county — it  was  worth  between  7  and  8000  dollara.  Lumps 
ftma  the  value  of  1  or  200  to  1000  dollars,  are  not  unoommoa  There  are  innn- 
merable  diggings  over  the  whole  countiy,  and  a  host  of  adventurers^  relinquishiog 
all  other  employments,  are  digging  the  hill-sides  for  gold.  The  opening  of  the 
mines  indubitably  proves  that  £ey  were  known  in  past  ages ;  crucibles  and  other 
mining  instruments  have  been  repeatedly  discovered  under  circumstances  to  pfe- 
clude  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  left  there  by  descendants  of  the  Euro- 
pean races. 

The  great  diversity  of  climate  between  the  eastern  lowlands  and  the  western 
high  country,  produces  a  corresponding  diversity  in  the  agricultural  productions 
of  the  two  sections ;  while  the  former  yields  cotton,  rice,  and  indigo,  the  more 
northern  grains  and  fruits  thrive  in  the  latter,  which  yields  wheat,  Indian-corn, 
tobacco,  and  hemp.  The  cotton  crop  of  North  Carolina  is  about  30,000  hales. 
Manufactures  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist,  except  in  the  shape  of  household  indus- 
try ;  and  the  dangers  of  the  coast,  and  the  want  of  good  harbours,  carry  the  trade 
of  North  Carolina  chiefly  through  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ten- 
nessee. Nor  has  much  been  done  in  this  State  towards  extending  the  facilities 
for  transportation,  although  the  most  important  productions  are  of  a  bulky  cha- 
racter, requiring  cheap  and  easy  modes  of  conveyance.  The  Dismal  Swamp  Ca- 
nal is  partly,  and  its  branch,  the  Northwest  Canal  wholly,  in  this  State.  The 
Clubfoot  and  Harlow  Canal  connects  the  Neuse  with  the  harbour  of  Beaufort,  and 
there  are  several  side-cuts  round  tho  falls  of  the  rivers.  The  Raleigh  and  Craston 
rail-road,  from  the  former  place  to  the  Roanoke,  is  in  progress. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  Hill,  atwut  30  miles  from  Raleigh, 
is  the  principal  educational  institution  in  the  State ;  there  is  a  pretty  large  num- 
ber of  academies,  but  no  system  of  general  education  has  been  adopted.  The 
Methodists  and  Biptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  sects,  and  there  are  also 
a  good  many  Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  with  some  Lutherans,  Moravians, 
Friends,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

The  State  is  divided  into  65  counties,  and  contains  a  population  of  737,967,  of 
which  472,846  are  whites,  19,540  free  blacks,  and  245,601  slaves. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 
In  1701,  5,000;  in  1749,  45,000;   in  1763,  dSfiOfk 


In  1790, 393,951 

1800, 478,103 

1810, 555,500 

1820, 638,829 

1830, 738,470 


IlfCaCASE. 


From  1790  to  1800 84,152 

1800  to  1810 77,397 

1810  to  1820 83,329 

1830  to  1830 99  641 


SLAVn. 

100,571 
133,296 
168,824 
205,017 
245,601 


nVOEEASK. 

33,275 
35,528 
36,193 
40,584 


Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,''235,954 ;  white  Fe- 
males, 236,889;  deaf  and  dumb,  230;  blind,  223;  aliens,  206:  total  whites, 
472,843.  Free  coloured  Males,  9,561 ;  Females,  9,982 :  total,  19,543.  Slaves- 
Males,  124,313;  Females,  121,288:  total,  245,601. 

Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  State,  not  far  from  the  west  bank  of  the  Neuse,  is  a 
thriving  town  with  1700  inhabitants.  A  fine  State-House  of  granite  is  now  erect- 
ing here,  in  place  of  the  one  destroyed  by  fire  in  1831,  when  Canova*s  statue  of 
Washington  was  unfortunately  ruined.  Fayctteville  is  a  busy  and  flourishing 
town  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  Cape  Fear  River,  with  2868  inhabitants. 
It  contains  an  United  States  Armoury.  Salem,  Salisbury,  and  Charlotte,  are 
small  towns  in  this  section.  The  last  mentioned  has  of  late  rapidly  increased  in 
population  and  importance  on  account  of  its  proximity  to  the  gold  mines,  and  has 
at  preant  2000  inhabitants.    A  mint  for  the  coinage  of  gold  is  now  erecting  here. 

Beaufert,  the  only  port  of  North  Carolina  directly  upon  the  sea,  admits  vessels 
drawing  12  feet  of  water,  and  the  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious ;  but  the  town 
is  inconsiderable.  Wilmington,  40  miles  from  the  sea  on  Cape  Fear  River,  is  the 
most  important  commercial  town  of  the  State,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  the  West  Indies.    The  population  is  about  3000.    Newborn,  on  the 
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aoath  bank  of  the  River  Neuse,  60  miles  from  Pamplico  Sounds  b  a  place  of  some 
commerce,  although  large  veaaels  cannot  come  ap  to  the  town,  and  tne  navigation 
is  tedious  and  difficult  for  smaller  craft.  Newbem  is  pleasantly  situated  and  well 
built,  and,  with  a  population  of  3762  souls,  is  the  principal  town  in  the  State. 
Washington  and  Tarboro'  on  the  Pamplico  River,  Plymouth  and  Halifiuc  on  the 
Roanoke,  Edenton  on  the  Chowan,  and  Elizabeth  on  the  Pasquotank,  are  small 
townsL 


STATE   OP   SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  State  of  South  Carolina  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-east  b^  North 
Carolina,  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  south-west  by  Greofgia,  I'rom 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah  river ;  it  is  in  length  188  mUes,  by  160  in 
breftdch,  the  area  being  about  90,000  square  miles. 

The  rivers  of  South  Carolina  afibrd  some  considerable  navigable  facilities  for 
small  river  craft ;  but  in  the  lower  part  of  theur  course  they  are  shallow,  and 
obstnicted  by  bars.  The  principiJ  are  the  Waccamaw,  Pedee,  Black  river,  San- 
tee,  Cooper,  Ashley,  Stooo,  Edisto,  Ashapo,  Combahee,  Coosaw,  Broad,  and 
Savannah. 

The  harbours  of  this  State  are  generally  of  little  value ;  but  the  coast  presents 
numerous  entrances,  which  are  accessible  to  small  vessels,  and  whicn  afibrd 
advantages  for  an  active  coastmg  trade.  The  harbour  of  Charleston  is  obstnicted 
at  the  entrance  by  a  dangerous  sand-bar,  and  that  of  Georgetown  will  only  admit 
small  vessels.  The  harbour  of  Beaufort  or  Port  Royal  is  the  b(»t  in  the  State, 
and  is  sufficient  to  receive  a  navy,  but  is  little  frequented.  Stone  Inlet  has  nine 
or  ten  feet  of  water,  and  was  used  during  the  bloclude  of  Charleston  in  1775.  St 
Helena  Sound  is  the  most  spacious  opening  for  a  great  distance  along  the  coast, 
but,  idthough  about  three  miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  it  is  too  much  beset  with 
shoals  to  be  of  any  great  commercial  value. 

The  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a  fine  chain  of  islands,  between  which  and  the 
shore,  there  is  a  very  convenient  navigation.  The  main  land  is  by  nature  divided 
into  the  lower  and  upper  country.  The  low  country  extends  80  or  100  miles 
from  the  coast,  and  is  covered  with  extensive  forests  of  pitch-pine,  called  pine 
barrens,  interspersed  with  swamps  and  marshes  of  a  rich  soil :  beyond  this  is  the 
sand-hill  region,  60  miles  in  width,  the  sterile  hills  of  which  have  been  compared 
to  the  arrested  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm.  To  this  distance  the  broad  extent  of 
country  is  denominated  the  lower  country ;  beyond  it  we  approach  the  ridge  or 
upper  country,  the  Atlantic  ascent  of  which  is  precipitous.  From  the  summit 
stretches  a  fine  belt  of  table-land,  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  watered  by  rivers, 
and  irrigated  by  smaller  streams,  extending  from  the  Savannah  to  Broad  river. 
The  country  beyond  the  ridge  resembles  in  its  scenery  the  most  interesting  of  the 
northern  States.  The  traveller  is  gratified  by  the  pleasant  alternation  of  hill  and 
dale,  the  lively  verdure  of  the  hills  is  contrasted  with  the  deeper  tints  of  the 
extensive  forests  which  decorate  their  sides,  and  in  the  valleys  broad  rivers  roll 
their  streams  through  the  varied  beauties  of  luxuriant  and  cultivated  fields.  The 
ascent  hence  to  the  mountains  is  gradual  and  imperceptible.  A  number  of  moun- 
tains of  striking  forms,  here  swell  with  their  peaks  to  a  very  considerable  eleva- 
tion. Table  Mountain  is  the  most  conspicuous ;  its  summit  is  supposed  to  be  4000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  low  country  is  infested  with  many  of  the  diseases  which  spring  from  a 
warm,  moist,  and  unelastic  atmosphere.  Of  these,  the  most  frequent  are  fevers, 
from  which  the  inhabitants  suflTer  more  than  from  any,  or  perhaps  from  all  other 
diseases  together.  The  districts  of  the  upper  country  enjoy  as  salubrious  a  climate 
as  any  part  of  the  United  States.  During  the  most  unhealthful  period  of  the  year, 
it  is  customary  for  the  wealthy  South  Carolinians  to  seek  relaxalvoti  Vsv  ^  Vowx^ 
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through  the  northern  Statea,  or  in  a  sojourn  at  some  of  the  watering-places  in  the 
upland  country. 

The  staple  commodities  of  this  State  are  cotton  and  rice,  of  which  great  quan- 
tities are  annually  exported. 

The  cotton  crop  of  South  Carolina  is  about  66  millions  ci  pounds,  of  which  a 
part  is  the  mueh-prized  long  staple,  or  sea  island  kind.  Rice,  first  introdoeed  in 
1693,  is  raised  only  in  the  low  country,  where  the  immense  swamps  in  which  it 
is  grown  may  be  easily  irrigated,  by  means  of  the  rise  of  the  tide  in  the  rivers. 
The  rice  exported  from  the  United  States,  chiefly  the  produce  of  South  Carolina, 
varies  from  120,000  to  175,000  tierces,  of  the  value  of  from  2,000,000  to  nearly 
3,000,000  dollars.  Indigo  was  for  some  time  one  of  the  staples  of  this  State ;  its 
cultivation  was  introduced  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  about  1,000,000  pounds  were  exported  annually ; 
I  but  toward  the  close  of  the  century  the  price  was  so  much  lowered  by  large 
importations  from  the  East  Indies  into  England,  that  it  gave  way  to  cotton,  which 
is  raised  on  the  same  lands. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  importance  in  South  Carolina,  bat  the  com- 
merce of  the  State  is  necessarily  extensive ;  it  consists  in  the  exports  of  her  own 
raw  produce,  including  rice,  cotton,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber,  and  of 
large  quantities  of  the  productions  of  Georgia  and  North  Carolina,  and  in  the 
import  of  manufactured  articles,  wines,  tropical  fruits,  &c.,  for  home  consumption. 

The  region  in  which  gold  is  found  extends  through  this  State.  Although  the 
mines  are  abundant,  the  diggings  have  been  less  numerous  than  in  North  Carolma. 
Various  ochres,  used  in  painting,  are  found  near  Yorkville.  Marble,  limeslODe, 
iron  and  lead  ore,  potters*  clay,  fullers*  earth,  nitrous  earth,  talc,  and  meet  of  the 
useful  fossils,  are  common. 

Free  schools  (or  poor  children  have  been  established  throughout  the  State ;  and, 
in  the  beginning  of  1833,  8390  children  were  instructed,  in  817  schools,  at  a 
charge  of  37,000  dollars.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of  useful  and  respectsp 
ble  academies ;  the  Charleston  College  in  Charleston,  and  the  College  of  South 
Carolina  at  Columbia,  are  valuable  institutions ;  the  latter  has  a  library  of  10,000 
volumes,  and  has  been  liberally  endowed  by  the  State.  There  are  three  medicaU 
schools  in  Charleston,  a  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminaiy  at  Columbia,  a 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary  at  Lexington,  and  a  Riptist  Theological  Semir 
nary  at  the  High  Hills.  The  prevailing  religious  sects  are  Baptists,  Methodists, 
and  Presbyterians ;  there  are  also  many  Episcopalians  and  Lutherans,  and  some 
Roman  Cathdics. 

Several  useful  canals  have  been  constructed  in  this  State,  but  none  of  them  is 
of  great  extent ;  the  Santee  canal  extends  from  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on 
Cooper's  River,  34  miles  from  Charleston,  to  the  river  Santee,  a  distance  of  22 
miles,  and  forms  the  channel  to  the  sea  for  large  quantities  of  the  produce  of  the 
upper  country.  The  Charleston  and  Augusta  rail-road,  extending  from  the  former 
city  to  Hamburg  on  the  Savannah,  opposite  Augusta,.  135  miles  in  length,  is  the 
longest  work  of  the  kind  yet  constructed.  Another  great  work  is  now  projected, 
and  the  necessary  reconnoissance  has  proved  its  practicability.  This  is  the 
Charleston  and  Cincinnati  rail-road,  which  will  pass  through  Columbia,  up  the 
valley  of  the  Broad  River  into  North  Carolina,  surmount  the  Blue  Ridfe  by 
inclined  plan^  and  follow  down  the  valley  of  the  French  Broad  River,  to  Knox- 
ville,  whence  it  will  be  continued  through  Lexington  to  the  Ohio  river ;  the  esti- 
mated cost  is  10,000,000  dollars;  whole  distance,  600  miles. 

South  Carolina  is  divided  into  29  districts,  which  are  subdivided  for  local  objects 
into  parishes.  Of  the  whole  population,  amounting  to  581,185,  the  whites  are 
257,864,  and  the  slaves  315,401 ;  there  are  also  7920  free  blacks ;  the  blacks  are 
therefore  considerably  more  numerous  than  the  whites,  and  as  they  are  unequally 
distributed,  their  numerical  superiority  is  still  greater  in  the  low  country,  where 
they  are  to  the  whites  as  three  to  one ;  in  the  hilly  country,  the  whites  aro  rather 
the  most  numerous,  and  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  there  are  nearly  three 
whites  to  one  black. 
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POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS 
In  1701,  7000;  in  1749,  30,000;  in  1750,  64,000;  in  1765, 40,000  whites,  wnd  90,000 


coloorecL 

In  1790, 249,073 

1800, 345,590 

1810, 4i5;il5 

1820, 502,741 

1830, 581,458 


INCEKASS. 


From  1790  to  1800, 

96,518 

1800  to  1810,  .... 

69,524 

1810  to  1820,  .... 

86,626 

1820  to  1830,  .... 

78,717 

■LATBS. 

107,094 
146,151 
196,365 
258,475 
315,365 


INCUIASX. 

39,057 
50,214' 
62,110 
56,890 


Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  190,590;  white  Fe- 
males, 127,273 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  174 ;  blind,  102 ;  aliens,  489.  Total  whites, 
257378.  Free  coloured  Males,  3672 ;  Females,  4249.  Total,  7921.  Slaves- 
Males,  165,025;  Females,  160,040.    Total  slaves,  315,365. 

Charleston,  the  principal  citj  of  South  Carolina,  and  the  only  considerable  city 
in  the  Atlantic  States  south  of  the  Potomac,  stands  on  a  point  of  land  between 
the  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  six  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  city  is  regularly 
laid  out,  with  streets  running  east  and  west  from  Ashley  to  Cooper  River,  and 
others  intersecting^  them  nearly  at  right  angles,  from  north  to  south.  It  is  also 
in  general  well  built.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  19  churches,  the  City  Hall, 
Exchange,  two  Arsenals,  Theatre,  College  Halls,  Aims-House,  Orphan  Asylum, 
&c. ;  tl^  City  Library  contains  about  15,000  volumes,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum 
supports  and  educates  150  destitute  children.  The  city  is  healthier  than  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  planters  from  the  low  country,  and  many  opulent 
West  Indians,  spend  the  summer  here.  Its  commerce  is  extensive,  comprising 
nearly  the  whole  of  that  of  the  State,  and  its  shipping  amounts  to  13,244  tons. 
The  population  increased  from  18,711,  in  1800,  to  30,2^  in  1830,  of  which  num- 
ber 12,928  were  whites;  including  the  Neck,  which  is  adorned  with  numerous 
plantations  in  a  high  state  of  cultivatbn,  the  population  may  be  stated  to  exceed 
40,000  souls.  The  approach  to  the  city  is  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sulli; 
van*s  Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  by  Castle  Pinckney  opposite  the 
extreme  point  of  the  city  within. 

Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Congaree, 
below  the  junction  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  Rivers.  It  is  regularly  laid  out 
with  very  wide  streets,  and  is  a  neatly  built  town  with  3310  inhabitanta  It  con- 
tains a  handsome  State-House,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  Halls  of  South  Carolina 
College,  and  several  churches.  Granby  is  a  little  town  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  Camden  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  situated  on  a  rising  ground  on  the 
Wateree,  with  about  1500  inhabitanta 

Beaufort,  to  the  south  of  Charleston,  is  a  little  town  on  Port  Royal  Island, 
about  16  miles  from  the  sea,  with  a  fine  harbour,  which  is  little  used.  George- 
town, to  the  north  on  Winyaw  Bay,  being  the  dep6t  of  an  extensive  and  well- 
cultivated  district,  has  considerable  trade,  but  is  not  accessible  to  vessels  drawing 
more  than  11  feet  of  water.  It  is,  however,  unhealthy,  and  during  the  autumn, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  resort  to  North  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  Chcraw 
is  also  a  small  trading  town  on  the  Pedee  near  the  North  Carolina  line. 

In  the  middle  country,  Orangeburg,  Hamburg,  Camden,  and  Columbia,  are  the 
principal  towns.  Hamburg  derives  its  importance  from  its  being  the  inland 
terminus  of  the  rail-road  from  Charleston  to  the  Savannah  River. 


STATE   OF   GEORGIA. 

Georgia  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  north-east  by 
South  Carolina,  and  south-east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  south  by  Florida,  and  west 
by  Alabama.  Length,  300  miles;  breadth,  200;  area,  58,000  square  miles.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Georgia  are  the  Savannah,  (which  forms  the  boundary  V»V«^fc\i 
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it  and  South  Carolina,)  Alatamaha,  Ogeechee,  Setilla,  Ockmulgee,  Oconee,  St 
Mary's,  Flint,  Chattahoochee,  Tallapooaa,  and  Coosa.  The  coast  of  Georgfia,  for 
four  or  five  miles  inland,  is  a  salt  marsh,  mostly  uninhabited.  In  firont  of  this, 
towards  the  sea,  there  is  a  chain  of  islands  of  a  gny,  rich  soil,  covered  in  their 
natural  state  with  pine,  hickory,  and  live-oak,  and  yielding^  on  cultivation  the 
finest  quidity  of  sea-island  cotton.  The  principal  are  Wassaw,  Ossabaw,  St 
Catherine,  Sapelo,  St  Simon's,  Jekyl,  and  Cumberland.  Beyond  the  swamps 
which  line  the  coast,  commences  that  extensive  range  of  pine-barrens  cloeely  re- 
sembling those  of  South  Carolina ;  above  this  range  the  country  begins  to  be 
pleasantly  diversified  by  gentle  undulations.  This  region  is  bounded  on  the  west 
by  the  Blue  Ridge,  which  here  swells  into  elevations  1500  feet  in  height,  which 
thence  subside,  and  are  lost  in  the  sea.  Beyond  the  mountains  is  an  extensive 
and  rich  table-country,  with  a  black  soil  of  great  fertility. 

The  climate  of  Georgia  diflcrs  but  little  from  that  of  Sooth  Carolina.  The 
low-country  planters  have  their  sickly  season  and  summer  retreats  in  the  high 
pine  woods.  The  districts  central  to  the  rice-swamps,  in  the  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  are  universally  insalubrious.  There  are  districts  in  this  State  that  ap- 
proach nearer  to  tropical  temperature  than  any  part  of  South  Carolina,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  sugar-cane,  olive,  and  sweet  orange.  The  hilly  and  western  parts 
are  as  healthy  as  any  in  America.  As  an  average  of  the  temperature,  winter 
may  be  said  to  commence  in  the  middle  of  December,  and  terminate  in  the  mid- 
dle of  February.  The  climate  of  the  low-country  compares  very  nearly  with 
that  of  Louisiana. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Georgia  are  very  imperfbctly  known ;  copper  and 
iron  have  been  found,  but  the  most  valuable  mineral  production,  hitherto,  has  been 
gold.  Although  first  found  here  but  a  few  years  ago,  a  large  quantity  has  already 
been  procured,  chiefly  from  deposits,  and  scarcely  any  attempts  have  been  made 
to  carry  on  systematic  mining  operations.  The  gold  occurs  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  State,  on  both  sides  of  Chattahoochee  as  far  north  as  the  Blue  Ridge,  and 
to  a  considerable,  but  not  well-ascertained  distance  on  the  south.  The  Indian 
Springs  of  Butts  county  are  sulphureous  waters,  and  are  much  resorted  to  for 
their  efficacy  in  cutaneous  and  rheumatic  complaints.  The  Madison  Springs, 
near  Athens,  are  chalybeate. 

The  great  agricultural  staples  of  Georgia  are  cotton  and  rice ;  the  cotton  crop 
of  the  year  1635  was  estimated  at  300,000  bales ;  the  export  of  rice  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to  about  25,000  casks.  The  other  exports  are  tar,  pitch,  turpen- 
tine, and  lumber — the  products  of  the  pine  forests. 

Georgia  is  well  supplied  with  usefiil  navigable  channels^  which  are  highly 
necessary  for  the  transportation  of  its  bulky  staples^  A  canal  from  the  Savannah 
to  the  Ogeechee,  13  miles,  is  the  only  artificial  channel  of  navigation.  The 
Georgia  rail-road  fVom  Augusta  to  Athens,  114  miles,  with  branches  to  Greens- 
boro* and  Warrenton,  and  the  Central  rail-road  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  200 
miles,  are  now  in  progress.  The  Macon  and  Forsyth  rail-road,  25  miles,  is  a 
continuation  of  the  latter  work.  Surveys  have  also  been  made  preparatory  to 
the  construction  of  a  rail-road  from  Athens  to  the  Tennessee,  or  to  the  Mississippi, 
at  Memphis 

The  State  has  an  academic  fund,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  distributed  annually 
among  the  academies;  the  sum  thus  divided  in  1884  was  18,710  dollaia,  and 
there  is  a  considerable  number  of  respectable  academies.  There  is  also  a  poor 
school  fund,  the  income  of  which  is  divided  among  the  counties,  according  to 
their  respective  population,  but  no  general  system  of  common  education  has  ^n 
established ;  18,078  dollars  were  distributed  for  the  instruction  of  the  poor  in 
1834.  There  is  a  college  at  Athens,  styled  the  University  of  Georgia.  The 
Baptists  and  Methodists  are  numerous,  and  the  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and 
Christians  number  many  adherents.  There  are  also  some  Roman  Catholics, 
Friends,  Lutherans,  &c. 

The  State  is  divided  into  90  counties ;  the  population  increased  from  340,987 


in  1820,  to  516,823  in  1830;  number  of  slaves  at  the  former  period  149,656,  at 
the  latter  217,531 ;  there  are  but  few  firee  blacksi 
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POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


In  1749,  .... 

.   6,000 

1790,  .... 

82,548 

1800,  ... 

.  162,666 

1810,  . . . 

.252,433 

1620,  . . . 

.  346,969 

1830,  ... 

.  516,567 

INCBKA8I. 


■LATBL 
29,264 

59,699 
105,216 
149,656 
217,470 


IlfCftKABE. 


30,435 
45,519 
44,436 
67,614 


From  1790  to  1800, 80,136 

1600  to  1810, 89,747 

1610  to  1620, 88,456 

1620  to  1830, 165,578 

Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  153,236 ;  white  Fe- 
males, 143,378;  deaf  and  dumb,  147;  blind,  143;  aliens,  86:  total  whites, 
296,614.  Free  coloured  Males,  1256;  Females,  1227:  total,  2483.  Slaves- 
Males,  106,946;  Females,  106,524:  total,  217,470. 

The  city  of  Savannah  is  advuita^eously  situated  for  a  commercial  town,  being 
accessible  to  large  ships  from  the  sea,  and  communicating  with  the  interior  by  tlie 
noble  river  on  which  it  stands.  It  is  built  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Savannah, 
on  a  high  bank  rising  about  50  feet  above  the  water,  from  which  it  makes  a  fine 
appearance,  with  its  spacious  and  regular  streets,  and  its  handsome  public  build- 
ings, mingling  pleasantly  with  the  groves  of  trees  which  surround  them  and 
adorn  the  squares  and  principal  streets.  The  site  was  formerly  unhealthy,  on 
account  of  the  surrounding  swamps,  but  this  evil  has  been  cured  by  judicious 
drainings,  and  hy  the  substitution  of  the  dry  for  the  wet  culture  of  rice  around 
the  city.  In  1620  it  suffered  so  much  from  a  terrible  fire,  that  its  prosperity  re- 
ceived a  temporary  check,  and  the  population  (7423)  was  less  in  1630  than  it  had 
been  (7523)  m  1620 ;  but  it  has  recovered  from  this  shock,  and  is  at  present  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  in  the  Southern  States,  its  population  having  in- 
creased to  11,000  in  1635.  Savannah  is  the  chief  commercial  dep6t  in  the  State, 
and  most  of  the  cotton  and  rice,  with  large  quantities  of  the  other  articles  of 
exportation,  pass  through  this  port  In  1635  the  exports  amounted  to  14,000,000 
dollars ;  20  steam-boats  of  a  large  class,  and  50  steam  tow-boats  are  employed  on 
the  river,  and  the  shipping  of  the  port  amounts  to  14,000  tons.  Among  the  public 
buildings  are  ten  churches,  an  Exchange,  City-Hall,  Hospital,  Theatre,  Sic 

The  city  of  Augusta,  the  great  interior  emporium  of  the  State,  stands  on  the 
Savannah,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation.  It  is  handsomely  built,  and  con- 
tains a  City-Hall,  seven  churches,  an  Iloepital,  Arsenal,  Theatre,  &c. ;  a  bridge 
across  the  Savannah,  1200  feet  long,  connects  it  with  Hamburg.  The  population 
amounted,  in  16^30,  to  6695,  but  had  increased  to  nearly  6000  in  1635.  Augusta 
is  the  dep6t  of  an  extensive  tract  of  productive  and  populous  country,  and  is  con- 
nected with  the  sea  by  the  Charleston  and  Hamburg  rail-road,  and  the  Savannah 
river ;  175,000  bales  of  cotton  were  brought  into  the  city  in  1635. 

Milledgeville,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Oconee,  at 
the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation,  and  is  a  place  of  some  trade ;  the  population 
in  1635  exceeded  2000  inhabitants.  It  contains  the  State-House,  the  Peniten- 
tiary, on  the  Auburn  plan,  &c.  Athens,  a  thriving  little  town  above  Milledge- 
ville, is  the  seat  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Macon,  on  the  Ocmulgee,  consisted  in  1622  of  a  single  cabin ;  in  1630  it  had 
a  population  of  2600  souls,  and  at  present  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  3500.  Its 
trade  is  extensive  and  growing,  and  there  is  a  great  number  of  saw  ^nd  grist- 
mills in  the  vicinity ;  60,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  Macon  in  1635, 
and  6  steam-boats  were  employed  on  the  Ocmulgee,  beside  numerous  tow-boats 
and  pole-boats. 

Columbus  is  situated  on  the  Chattahoochee,  just  below  the  falls,  and  430  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  town  was  first  laid  out  in  1626,  when  the  site  was  yet  cover- 
ed with  the  native  forest,  and  in  1635  it  contained  4000  inhabitants,  with  several 
churches,  newspapers,  &-c.  Steam-boats  run  regularly  from  here  to  New  Orleans, 
and  40,000  bales  of  cotton  were  shipped  from  the  town  in  1635,  when  there  were 
no  less  than  12  steam-boats  employed  on  the  Chattahoochee.     Dahlonega,  in  the 

I  northern  part  of  the  State,  between  the  Chestatee  and  Etowa,  is  the  seat  of  one 
of  the  ofiices  of  the  United  States  Mint. 


^ 
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*  Darien  is  a  neat  and  thriving  little  town,  with  an  active  trade  in  cotton,  and  in 
the  lumber  which  is  brought  down  the  river  in  large  quantities.  Its  population 
is  about  2500.  Brunswick,  with  a  fine  spacious  harbour,  is  situated  on  Turtle 
river  about  10  miles  nearly  due  west  from  the  opening  between  St  Simon's  and 
Jekyll  islands.  A  rail-road  from  this  place  to  St  Mark's,  on  Appalachee  Bay,  is 
contemplated.  St  Mary's,  a  small  town  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  just 
above  its  entrance  into  Cumberland  Sound,  derives  importance  from  its  deep  and 
commodious  harbour,  the  most  southerly  on  the  coast  from  Georgia  to  Florida 
Point 


FLORIDA  TERRITORY. 

Florida  is  bounded  north  by  Alabama  and  Georgia,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is 
separated  in  part  by  the  River  St  Mary's ;  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  south  and 
west  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexica  Formerly  the  name  of  Florida  was  applied  to  the 
whole  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  bounded  on  the  north  as  follows :  By 
the  River  St  Mary's,  from  the  sea  to  its  source ;  thence  west,  to  the  junction  on 
the  Flint  River  with  the  Appalachicola ;  then  up  the  Appalachicola  to  the  parallel 
of  31°  north  latitude ;  then  due  west  along  that  parallel  to  the  Mississippi.  The 
River  Appalachicola  divided  this  country  into  East  and  West  Florida.  The  part 
lyin^  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  River  is  now  included  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana ;  the  part  between  Pearl  River  and  the  Perdido,  belongs  to  the  States 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama ;  and  the  part  east  of  the  Perdido  is  Sie  country  that 
is  now  called  Florida.  Its  mean  length,  from  north  to  south,  is  360  miles,  and  the 
mean  breadth  1«50,  the  area  being  57,750  square  miles. 

The  surfiice  of  Florida  is  in  general  level,  and  not  much  elevated  above  the  sea. 
It  is  intersected  by  numerous  ponds,  lakes,  and  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  are 
the  St  John's,  Appalachicola,  Suwanee,  Ocklockony,  Choctawhatchie,  Escambia, 
and  Yellow- Water  Rivers.  The  southern  part  of  the  peninsula  is  a  mere  marsb, 
and  terminates  at  Cape  Sable  in  heaps  of  sharp  rocks,  interspersed  with  a  scat- 
tered growth  of  shrubby  pines. 

The  gulf  stream  setting  along  the  coast  has  here  worn  away  the  land,  forming 
those  islands,  keys  and  rocks,  known  by  the  general  name  of  the  Reef^  and  by 
the  Spaniards  called  cayos,  between  which  and  the  main  land  is  a  navigable  chan- 
nel. These  islands  contain  some  settlements  and  many  good  harbours.  One  of 
the  iioet  important  is  Key  West,  or  Thompson's  Island,  6  miles  long  and  two  in 
breadth,  on  which  is  the  town  of  Key  West,  a  naval  station,  and  the  seat  of  an 
admiralty  court :  the  harbour  is  good,  well  sheltered  and  commodious,  and  of  suffi- 
cient depth  of  water  to  admit  the  largest  vessels. 

The  eddies  which  set  towards  the  shore  from  the  gulf  stream  cause  many  ship- 
wrecks on  this  part  of  the  coast,  furnishing  employment  to  the  Bahama  wreckers. 
The  soil  of  Florida  is  in  some  parts,  especially  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  equal 
to  any  in  the  world ;  in  other  parts,  it  is  indifferent ;  and  there  are  large  tracts 
which  are  represented  to  be  of  little  value. 

Live-oak  timber,  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  Florida,  is  cut  and  ex- 
ported to  a  considerable  amount ;  also  cedar  logs,  boards,  staves,  hides,  tallow,  and 
bees-wax.  The  fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  and  date,  are  among  the  fhiits ;  cotton 
is  the  chief  agricultural  staple,  the  annual  crop  being  about  60,000  bales;  the 
sugar-cane  is  also  pretty  extensively  cultivated ;  rice  is  raised  in  large  quantities ; 
and  indigo  formerly  furnished  a  valuable  article  of  exportation,  but  is  now  only 
raised  for  family  use.  But  Florida  is  on  the  whole  better  suited  for  a  grazing 
country ;  and  its  vast  herds  of  cattle,  horses,  swine,  &c.,  find  a  boundless  extent 
of  range  in  its  fine  pastures. 

The  climate,  from  October  to  June,  is  generally  salubrious ;  but  the  months  of 
July,  August,  and  September,  are  extremely  hot  and  uncomfortable ;  and  during 
this  season,  fevers  are  prevalent  At  St  Augustine,  however,  the  climate  is  de- 
lightful, and  this  place  is  the  resort  of  invalids.  The  population  in  1830  amounted 
to  34,720;  the  different  classes  of  which  are  as  follows:  whites,  16,375;  firee 
coloured,  844;  slaves,  15,501. 
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There  are  about  3000  Indians  in  the  peninsula  in  addition  to  the  population  as 
above  stated.  They  are  known  under  the  name  €i  Seminoles,  but  they  belong  to 
the  Muscogee  or  Creek  Nation,  from  whom,  however,  they  have  long  been  politi- 
cally separated.  Gradually  driven  back  from  their  original  hunting-grounds  to 
the  great  morass  of  the  South,  they  were  induced  to  enter  into  a  treaty  to  aban- 
don the  Territory  and  remove  to  the  west  Preparations  were  made  for  their 
removal  in  183^  but  they  showed  great  reluctance  tcrgo,  and  finally  commenced 
open  hostilities  under  an  able  chief,  named  Oseola. 

St.  Auffustine,  the  oldest  town  in  the  United  States,  stands  at  the  junction  of 
two  smalT  creeks,  called  the  Matanzas  and  the  North  River.  It  is  regularly  built, 
but  the  streets  are  narrow ;  the  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  surrounded 
with  balconies  and  piazzas,  and  built  of  a  shell-stone,  or  a  concretion  of  shells  and 
sand.  Many  of  them  are  deserted  Snd  in  ruins,  the  population  of  the  place  hav- 
ing been  reduced  ftom  between  4000  and  5000  to  about  2000,  mostly  Spaniards 
and  negroes.  The  nunnery,  now  used  as  barracks,  is  an  imposing  structure  in 
the  Spuiish  style ;  there  is  a  monument  30  or  40  feet  high  in  the  public  square, 
oommemorative  of  the  Spanish  Constitution ;  and  the  Castle  of  St  Marks  is  a 
massive  and  noble  work,  completed  in  1716.  Although  the  country  is  poor,  yet 
there  are  fine  gardens  in  and  around  the  town ;  the  beautiful  orange  groves,  which 
ornamented  the  neighbourhood  and  were  very  profitable  to  their  owners,  were 
mostly  destroyed  by  the  late  severe  cold.  To  the  north,  on  Amelia  Island,  is  the 
little  village  of  Femandina,  during  the  embargo  and  late  war  an  important  dep6t 

Jacksooville,  on  the  St  John's,  is  a  flourishing  town,  finrming  the  dep6t  of  the 
trade  of  the  surrounding  country ;  it  is  also  a  considerable  thoroughfare,  and  the 
proiected  East  Florida  lail-road  is  to  run  firom  this  point  to  St  Marks.  In  the 
middle  section  of  the  Territory,  are  St  Marks,  Tallahassee,  Quincy,  Marianna, 
Montioello,  and  Appalachicola.  St  Marks  is  the  shipping  port  of  a  populous  and 
productive  district,  and  is  a  growing  town,  with  a  good  harbour;  the  entrance 
■fiords  12  feet  of  water,  but  up  to  the  town,  8  miles  from  the  sea,  the  bay  carries 
only  9  feet  A  rail-road  connects  St  Marks  with  the  capital,  Tallahassee,  21 
milesL  A  work  of  the  same  kind,  190  miles  in  length,  is  contemplated  firom  hence 
to  Brunswick,  Georgia.  Tallahassee  stands  on  an  eminence  in  a  fertile  district, 
and  contains  the  Capitol,  several  churches  and  banks,  with  about  1200  inhabitants. 
Appalachicola  is  a  flourishing  little  town,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  About  50,000  bales  of  cotton  were  exported  firom  Appalachicola  during 
the  year  1835. 

St  Joseph's,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  also  a  place  of  growing  trade ;  the 
bay  aflbrds  25  to  33  feet  of  water,  and  is  well  sheltered  from  all  winds.  A  rail- 
road fix)m  St  Joseph's  to  the  little  lake  or  lagoon  of  Wimico,  connects  the  town 
with  the  River  Appalachicola.  Pensacola,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  im- 
portant as  a  naval  station  of  the  United  States ;  it  is  accessible  to  small  vessels 
through  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  a  long,  shallow  lagoon,  sheltered  by  the  Island  of 
Santa  Rosa,  which  also  fironts  the  Bay  of  Pensacola,  and  through  the  main  chan- 
nel to  ships  of  war,  up  to  the  Navy- Yard,  about  six  miles  below  the  town.  The 
population  of  Pensacola  is  about  2000. 


STATE   OP   ALABAMA. 

The  State  of  Alabama  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia,  south 
by  Florida,  and  west  by  the  State  of  Mississippi.  Length  280  miles ;  breadth  160 
miles;  area  46,000  square  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Alabama,  Tombeckbe,  Black  Warrior,  Coosa,  Tal- 
lapoosa, Tennessee,  Chattahoochee,  Perdido,  and  Cahawba. 

The  southern  part  of  the  country,  which  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 

West  Florida,  for  the  space  of  50  miles  wide,  is  low  and  level,  covered  with  pine, 

cypress,  &c. ;  in  the  middle  it  is  hilly,  with  some  tracts  of  open  land ;  the  northern 

I  pert  is  somewhat  broken  and  mountainous,  and  the  country  generally  is  more  ele- 

I  vated  above  the  sea,  than  most  other  parts  of  the  United  States  at  ec^u*!  d^3g^xixv^^'^ 
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from  the  ocean.  The  Alleghany  mountains  terminate  in  the  north-east  part  The 
forest  trees  in  the  middle  and  northern  part  consist  of  black  and  white  oak,  bickofy, 
poplar,  cedar,  chestnut,  pine,  mulberry,  &c. 

Alabama  possesses  great  diversity  of  soil,  climate,  natural,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  proauction&  Occupying  the  valley  of  the  Mobile,  and  its  tributary 
streams,  together  with  a  fine  body  of  land  on  both  sides  of  the  Tennessee  river, 
its  position  in  an  agricultural  and  commercial  point  of  view  is  highly  advan- 
tageous. A  considerable  portion  of  that  part  of  the  State  which  lies  between  the 
Alabama  and  Tombeckbe,  of  that  part  watered  by  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  and 
of  that  on  the  Tennessee,  consists  of  very  excellent  land.  On  the  margin  of  many 
of  the  rivers  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  cane-bottom  land,  of  great  fertility, 
generally  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide.  On  the  outside  of  this,  is 
a  space  which  is  low,  wet,  and  intersected  by  stagnant  water.  Next  to  the  river 
swamp,  and  elevated  above  it  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  succeeds  an  extensive  body  of 
level  land  of  a  black,  rich  soil,  with  a  growth  of  hickory,  black  oak,  post  oak,  dog- 
wood, poplar,  &c.  After  this  come  the  prairies,  which  are  wide-spreading  plains 
of  level,  gr  gently  waving  land,  without  timber,  clothed  with  grass,  herbi^  wad 
flowers,  and  exhibiting  in  the  month  of  May  the  most  enchanting  scenery. 

The  sugar-cane  has  been  found  to  succeed  very  well  in  the  extreme  southem 
strip,  between  Florida  and  Mississippi,  and  indigo  was  formerly  raised  in  consider- 
able quantities;  rice  also  grows  well  on  the  alluvial  bottom  near  the  Gulf;  but 
cotton,  which  thrives  throughout  the  State,  is  the  great  agricultural  staple.  The 
cotton  crop  at  present  exceeds  350,000  bales.  There  are  extensive  beds  of  bitu- 
minous coal  and  iron  ore  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  both  of  which  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  several  forges  are  in  operation  on  the  Cahawba.  Gold  is 
found  in  the  northern  section,  and  good  marble  has  been  obtained  firom  the  central 
tract ;  but  the  mineral  resources  of  Alabama  have  never  been  carefiilly  explored. 
The  value  of  the  exports  firom  Alabama  in  1834  was  5,664,047  dollars. 

Alabama  has  a  sea-coast  of  only  60  miles,  which,  however,  contains  Mobile 
Bay,  one  of  the  deepest  basins  on  the  Gulf.  It  is  about  30  miles  long,  and  finom 
3  to  18  broad,  and  the  main  entrance  has  15  feet  of  water  at  low  tide ;  but  vessels 
drawing  more  than  8  or  9  feet  cannot  approach  nearer  than  11  miles  from  the 
town  of  Mobile,  except  at  high  water.  Small  vessels  may  go  to  New  Orleans  by 
an  inland  channel,  through  Pascagoula  Sound,  &  long,  shallow  lagoon,  lying 
between  a  range  of  low  sand  islands  and  the  mainland. 

Several  useful  works  have  already  been  constructed,  or  are  in  active  progress 
in  this  youthfiil  State.  The  Tuscumbia  and  Decatur  rail-road  extends  round  the 
Muscle  Shoals  of  the  Tennessee  river,  45  miles.  And  there  is  also  a  canal,  60 
feet  wide  and  6  feet  deep,  surmounting  the  same  obstruction.  The  Florida  and 
Georgia  rail-road,  from  Pensacola  to  Columbus,  210  miles ;  the  Montgomery  and 
Chattahoochee  rail-road,  from  Montgomery  to  West  Point,  Georgia,  85  miles,  and 
the  Wetumpka  and  Coosa  rail-road,  are  in  progress.  The  connexion  ^  Uiese 
works  with  the  valley  of  the  Tennessee  is  also  contemplated. 

The  growth  of  Alabama  has  been  extremely  rapid,  there  having  been  a  constant 
tide  of  immigration,  chieflv  of  planters  with  their  slaves,  from  the  Atlantic  States. 
In  1810  the  population  did  not  amount  to  10,000 ;  in  1820  it  was  127,901,  and  in 
1830  it  was  309,527,  including  117,549  slaves.  As  the  high  price  of  cotton,  and 
the  bringing  into  the  market  of  extensive  tracts  of  Indian  lands,  have  contributed 
to  keep  up  immigration  into  Alabama,  its  population  may  be  estimated  to  have 
exceeded  400,000  in  1835. 

The  constitution  enjoins  it  upon  the  General  Assembly  to  encourage  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  within  the  State ;  and  by  act  of  Congress  in  1819,  one 
section  of  640  acres  of  the  public  lands,  in  each  township,  was  reserved  for  the 
support  of  common  schools  in  the  township ;  two  entire  townships,  or  46,060  acres, 
were  also  granted  to  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  been  appropriated  to  the  endowment  of  the  University  of 
Alabama,  in  Tuscaloosa.  Lagrange  College,  at  New  Tuscaloosa,  on  the  Tennes- 
see, and  Spring  Hill  College,  near  Mobile,  are  also  useful  institutions,  and  there 
are  numerous  academies  in  the  State.    The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyte- 
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nans,  are  the  prevailing  sects,  and  there  are  some  Episcopalians  and  Roman 
Catholics. 
Alabama  is  divided  into  46  counties. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODa 
In  1810,  lew  than  10,000;  in  1816,  39,683;  in  1818,  70,543. 


INCREASE. 

In  1820, 127^01 

\^j  244  041 

1830,'  !!.'!!!!..!..  309^27  11  From  1820  to  18301  .'...'181,626 


SLATES. 

41,879 

93,008 

117,549 


INCREASE. 
51,129 

24,541 


Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  100,846 ;  white  Fe- 
males, 89,560 ;  deaf  and  dumb,  89 ;  blind,  68 ;  aliens,  65.  ToUl  whites,  190,406. 
Free  coloured  Males,  844 ;  Females,  728.  Total,  1572.  Shtves— Males,  59,170 ; 
Females,  58,379.    Total,  117,549. 

The  city  of  Mobile  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  being  the  dep6t  for  nearly 
the  whole  State  of  Alabama  and  part  of  Greorgia  and  Mississippi;  it  is  built  on  a 
dry  and  elevated  spot,  but  was  formerly  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  surrounding 
marshes ;  these,  however,  have  been  drained,  and  the  streets  have  been  paved  with 
shells,  and  of  late  years  Mobile  has  not  suffered  from  diseases.  The  harbour  is 
good,  and  numerous  steam-boats  run  on  the  river  and  to  New  Orleans.  The 
annual  export  of  cotton  from  the  port  is  about  250,000  bales.  The  population  in 
1830  was  3194;  in  1835  it  was  estimated  to  exceed  6000.  Blakely,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  cf  the  bay,  on  a  high,  open,  and  healthy  site,  with  deeper  water  and  a 
harbour  easier  of  access  than  that  of  Mobile,  has  not  thriven  in  the  same  manner, 
and  is  only  a  little  village. 

Montgomery,  near  the  head  of  the  Alabama,  is  a  busy,  growing  place,  with 
about  2000  inhabitants.  Wetumpka,  on  the  Coosa,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat 
navigation,  was  ctU  out  of  the  forest  in  1832,  and  in  1835  it  was  a  place  of  con- 
siderable business,  with  1200  inhabitants.  Gainesville,  on  the  Tombeckbe  river, 
is  a  thriving  place,  lately  settled. 

Tuscaloosa,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  rich  district,  on  a  fine  site,  near  the  centre 
of  the  State,  on  the  Black  Warrior  river,  and,  being  accessible  to  steam-boats,  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade ;  it  contains  the  State-House,  the  halls  of  the  Univer- 
sity, the  county  buildings,  &c.     The  population  of  the  town  is  about  2000. 

Florence,  below  Muscle  Shoals,  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the 
Tennessee,  is  a  growing  place  of  about  2000  inhabitants,  with  a  prosperous  and 
increasing  trade.  Tuscumbia,  opposite  to  Florence,  is  also  a  thriving  town.  Above 
the  Shoals,  and  about  ten  miles  north  of  the  river,  is  Huntsville,  situated  in  a  very 
fertile  and  beautiful  region,  with  about  2500  inhabitants. 


STATE    OF    MISSISSIPPI. 

The  State  of  Mississippi  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Ala- 
bama, south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  west  by  Louisiana  and  Arkan- 
sas. It  is  about  300  miles  in  average  length,  and  160  in  breadth ;  area,  about 
48,000  square  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Pearl,  Pascagoula,  Yazoo,  Big  Black, 
Tennessee,  and  the  western  branches  of  the  Tombeckbe.  The  Mississippi  forms 
the  western  boundary  from  lat  31^  to  35°  north ;  308  miles  in  a  right  line,  but  by 
the  course  of  the  river  near  700  miles. 

The  Yazoo  or  Mississippi  Swamp  is  an  extensive  tract  of  country  north  of  the 
Yazoo  river,  and  between  that  river  and  the  Mississippi,  about  175  miles  in 
length  and  50  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  7000  square  miles.  A  considerable 
part  of  it  is  annually  overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  at  that 
period  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  vast  marine  forest.  Many  parts  of  it  have 
an  excellent  soil,  and  produce  large  crops  of  cotton,  &c. ;  it  is  also  intersected  by  I 
numerous  creeks  and  bayous,  leading  to  and  from  the  Mississippi  and  Yazoc^  \vi^t%. 
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Numerous  mounds,  walls,  and  enclosures,  are  found  in  it,  attesting  the  eziatance 
of  a  considerable  population  at  some  former  period.  The  Cold  Water  river,  tbt 
head  branch  of  the  Yazoo,  communicates  with  the  Mississippi  by  a  bayou  or  creek 
called  the  Yazoo  Pass,  through  which  boats  of  considerable  burthen  pass  and 
repass  during  periods  of  high  water.  It  is  proposed  to  clean  out  and  deepen  this 
channel  sufficiently  to  admit  steam-boats  of  large  burden. 

The  southern  part  of  the  State,  extending  al^ut  100  miles  north  from  the  Galf 
of  Mexico,  is  mostly  a  champaign  country,  with  occasional  hills  of  moderate  de- 
vation«  and  is  covered  with  forests  of  the  long-leaved  pine,  interspersed  with 
cypress  swamps,  open  prairies,  and  inundated  marshes.  A  considerable  portion 
of  this  part  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  generally  sandy,  sometimai 
gravelly  and  clayey.  It  is  capable  of  producing  cotton,  com,  indigo^  mgar*  gaiw 
den  vegetables,  plums,  cherries,  peaches,  figs,  sour  oranges,  and  grapes. 

In  proceeding  north,  the  face  of  the  country  becomes  more  elevated  and  agree- 
ably diversified.  The  growth  of  timber  consists  of  poplar,  hickory,  oak,  black 
walnut,  sugar-maple,  buckeye,  elm,  hackberry,  &c.,  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly 
fertile,  producing  abundant  crops  of  cotton,  com,  sweet  potatoes,  indigo,  garaen 
vegetables,  and  fruit  Nearly  all  the  country  watered  by  the  Yazoo,  is  described 
as  incomparablv  fertile  and  well  watered.  Its  climate,  and  the  value  of  its  pn^ 
ductions,  will  doubtless  cause  it  to  remain  an  important  part  of  the  Union. 

Tobacco  and  indigo  were  formerly  the  staples  of  Mississippi,  but  cotton,  at  pre- 
sent, is  the  chief  production  of  the  State,  and  it  absorbs  nearly  all  the  indnatry 
of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  exclusion  even  of  corn  and  cattle.  The  crop  ia  about 
300|000  bales.  Some  sugar  is  produced  in  the  southern  strip,  but  the  cane  does 
not  appear  to  thrive.  Some  works  of  magnitude  have  already  been  undertaken 
for  facilitating  the  transportation  of  the  bulky  staple  of  the  State.  The  Miaria- 
sippi  Rail-road,  which  is  to  extend  from  Natchez,  through  Jackson,  to  Canton  in 
Madison  county,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  is  in  progress.  The  Woodville  and  St 
Francisville  Rail-road,  from  Woodville  to  the  Mississippi  in  Louisiana,  30  miles, 
is  completed.  The  Port  Gibson  and  Grand  Gulf  Rail-road,  8  miles  long,  connects 
the  former  place  with  the  Mississippi.  The  Vicksburg  Rail-road,  from  that  town 
to  Clinton,  85  miles,  is  also  in  progress.  The  Jackson  and  Brandon  Rail-road  is 
8  miles  in  length. 

A  large  portion  of  this  State  was,  until  recently,  in  the  possession  of  the  Choc- 
taws  and  Chickasaws.  The  former  occupied  an  extensive  tract  on  the  eastern 
border,  between  the  head  waters  of  the  Pearl  and  Big  Black  Rivers,  and  the  Tom- 
beck  be  ;  in  1830,  they  ceded  these  lands  to  the  United  States,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  three  succeeding  years  removed  to  the  Western  Territory ;  their  number 
is  15,000.  The  Chickasaws  are  still  in  possession  of  a  part  of  the  country  between 
the  head  waters  of  the  Yazoo  and  Tennessee.  But  they  cease  to  form  a  distinct 
nation,  and  they  have  ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States  on  condition  that 
they  shall  receive  the  proceeds  of  the  sale.  If  they  remain  in  the  State,  Uiey 
become  citizens  and  subject  to  its  laws ;  those  who  choose  to  remove  provide  a 
home  for  themselves.  Their  number  is  about  5000.  The  same  provision  was 
made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  schools  in  this  State,  as  was  made  in  Alar 
bama ;  and  the  State  has  also  a  small  literary  fund,  devoted  to  the  same  purpose. 
There  are  in  the  State  several  academies  and  three  colleges ;  Jefferson  College  at 
Washington,  Mississippi  College  at  Clinton,  and  Oakland  College  at  Oaklan£ 

The  population  of  Mississippi  has  increased  with  astonishing  rapidity.  In  1810, 
the  population  of  the  Territory  of  Mississippi,  which  includ^  the  present  State 
of  that  name  and  Alabama,  was  40,352;  in  1820,  the  State  of  Mississippi  con- 
tained 75,448  inhabitants,  and  in  1830,  136,806,  of  whom  65,659  were  slaves. 
During  the  last  three  or  four  years  the  emigration  has  been  active  and  uninter- 
rupted, and  it  was  estimated,  in  1835,  that  the  population  of  the  State  exceeded 
325,000  souls.     Mississippi  is  divided  into  56  counties. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


In  1820 75,448 

1830, 136,806 


INCREASE.  SLAVn.  INCaCASB. 


From  1820  to  1830, 61,358 


32,814 
65,659 


33,845 
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»:.:•.:-  u\  i*itiA<;n>.  Til*"*  .sln.'i'ls  an*  '.vii!i»,  n'lriilarly  <iisp'»s«»il,  ami  a<:orn*?(l  with  tiiio 
.■»!rujit-tn.*»*a,  wiii!«:.'  many  of  ih»,'  Iicl-'-s  ari*  <.::r:>«i'i.>in«Mi  ni  irrnvi.'s:  ot'  tli**  oraiiL'"«\ 
I  ]vijin«^?iis  and  otiit-r  tr.;'*.-?.  and  ornaiifi'nlai  ^llnJil^.  Tiii^  piaci^  has  been  (H:ca:riiMi- 
iniiv  vi.-it«.'d  hv  till' V'.'iiiiw  ti'vor  and  oJut.r  di'-'-a^os.  bnt  if  is  dnrinir  the  :rn*it»T 
Iprirt  of  t!io  n-ar  an  ;!s;p"iai»K*  and  licalthtiil  K.-siiifSiui'.  a.nd  sft'nis  ot'  lato  yi'.irs  !•» 
.ij'ive  lii-l  Its  i:haraot(*r  tl»r  insainbrity.  \.itfh«r/.  is  rtoo  mib-s  above  N«'\v  <.)iioan*, 
jytl  it  carries  on  a  contitb.-rai)!'.' din'ft  tra«iti  wiiii  tonM.ni  ('onnliif'-^,  and  laii'o  ships 
r.rrsi'.'  «ip  to  lb'.*  tuwn.  Il>  rivor  and  inland  trulf  is  hov.t.*v:'r,  niort.*  oxtonsivi*.  In 
!l*:i.\  JiojMiO  Ijjili's  ot*  r«)lt«»ii  \v<Ti'  >uipp'*d  from  lin»  port.  Its  popniatiitn  ni  ISJO 
I  w.'i,'  'JTi'O,  iait  at  pnft«*nt  it  h  pn»babl>    ir»00. 

!     Vjrksliririr,  lOii  niij»'s  aboVL*  .\afcji«*/,  and  aliinit  1*J  niilos  Udow  ibn  month  ot* 

!i;j'^  V'iizoi  IJi'.iT,  ^t•lntl^  in  a  puMnn-ijnr  >ilMation,  on  lh«.'  <lor!ivily  ot'  s«»\«'ral  con- 

ilopjido  i.'nini*-ni*«*s,  ''alb.'d  th«;  Wahinl  Ihlls,  ri>inyf  abniptiy  t'riMu  the  rivor.     It 

I  i.-  ^:.rj'S!i.id»*.l  by  nuni'Toiis  larii'f  and  ri<'h  puinlntions  :ind  i>  tin.*  d»'pot  til"  a  lar;:*? 

Mrii'l  III*  i:*"AiV  silllf«l  co:intrv,  uhiuii  a  l«*\v  v«Mr.«  sii:c!i.'  \\;i<  liwnod  and  cuMMinici! 

."■■.•i-'lv  hv  Indians.     In  I'^o.T*  ii  shipped  ntV  .V>.0|»0  bal«*.-.  oJ*  cillon,  and  o»nJ-iins  at. 

I  .).*.'-.-«fnt  oHjbablv  :r)00  inhabitant*,  iiavinir  d.Miiilc.l  i\.<  nnmbi-rs  withm  tii"  birl  *^ 

V'-:r-'.     Ti:i*  niiT«:iiants  havo  coinii;«'i !i;rd  a  dinci   niti-roonrso  by  s»'a  witii  tiic  At- 

i.jt.i:«.:  jviffs,  ami  art;  m:»kii;;f  cv.Ttion-:  to  Iiavo  ii  ib'tdariMl  a  port  ot*  mtry.     All 

'  t!:«'  trmltt  ot*  tin.' Va/.«.^>  lo'inlry  o-ntri's  in  tiiH  piaco.     Virkftbur;:  is  upwards  ot* 

ofKi  inilj's  t'r.wn  tii-.*  Ciult'  nl*  .M»'vioo,  by  tiio  Mis^^i.-.-ippi  liivcr. 

I      <.)ii  th'»   Wf.<t  bank  of  V' nTl  iiivrr  is  .la.'nson,  tin*  <*ai):tal  ot*  thi;  Stalo:  it  is 

:  'i'j'.ly  -.t:iat«:d  ill  a  pl'iin  alMnj!  a  inlJ'  miio  s<i'i-jn',  on  whii-h  >tanfl  tht?  Si.iti-llunH-, 

'  i:.*  j'i-n:tt.*nr.iar\,  and  ^l•illi.■  oilier  pnl'tic  bmlcniL's.     Jt  r«:ntains  abont  lOOO  inha- 

■;T:iIjt-"'. 

\Vi:..-.!mIi'',  in  th«^  sivi!li-u«v-?.  m  ]r::rl  of  tii-- Stife,   I**  milos  tVoni  tiit*  .Mi-.-is- 

Uiiij'i,  i-  a  very  pretiy,  and  urowinir  Villai-e  wiin  lOslO  inh'ihitants.  Thi.*  iiiiie  mI- 
l:ji;».'  nf  r«u*t  Adan:s  i.-  enr.^ulep'd  a-  it.-  pi>rt  on  jIk-  }di'*?'i."is:ppi,  but  WoiHixille  is 

' rjv.v  lotm'.M'teil  wiih  tii"  riviT  at  St.  rranr:j>\i:j«'  by  a  rai!-r««a«l. 

I'l.-r*  ^idiMiii,  i»r  iiib. onport,  i.-.  a   il- iir>ii{i.ir  liob'  tnv.n,  prettily  sitnato.l   in  a 

I  riirrmuni*"  trad  of  s'onniry  on  tin*  l>a\ou  Pierre,  and  laid  ont  with  iToat  reirnlarily. 
Th*^  river  i.-  n.iviL'«jbIe  ;i.r  .-tijam-bi-ciis  |i>  tju^  placo  in  tini'^  of  hi;ih  water,  and  a 
r-:i!-r-»id  r.irin''et>  it  'Ai:h  (irand  (lult',  it<  p-.»rt  (»n  tin*  .^ll^slssippl.  Tip*  latti^r, 
ji'ie.y  .-ilnvted  un  a  n^ilnral  ti.rrrao<»,  rei-.-uini'  lo  a  cn-.-riMit  nf  wtAided  lulls  takes 
.IS  innie  ;V*.'.i  a  pMiiarkabb^  (-ddy  in  t'rnj  river,  and  is  a  thrivinir  town  wifii  li.'dO 
jjili  liilinN;  r)."»,nii(M)al'S  of  cotton  w^ro  fciiipped  t'roni  this  place  m  ISJ.").  IV.ri 
<j. '.■■■■  u  li.is  rjOiJ  i::iiabitant>. 

I  (Ir-r.'i;:-!  and  .ManclH •^lei^  botli  on  lii.-;  Yazoo,  a ro  thrivinir  places,  as  sin^  al-o 
Al'TiWe:!  and  t'ljininbns,  on  the  Toniij'-ciib'':  thr»  hitler  place  has  a  popnlaiiuii 
.•f  i.i'.'iv  than  VIOOO,  and  an  e.\leii.-*ive  loinni-Tcial  lm»iness-  ir  tran>acted  here. 


I  STATE    or    LOUISIANA. 

I.riri«iT\yA  IP  boundf'd  on  the  nort'n  by  th»*  State<  j)f  Arkans»-  and  .Mi>sissipT»i; 
<»!i  ti:e  eri-t,  i»y  the  lairer  Slate;  im  tli"  -mmMi,  by  thi'Cinlf  of  M.'xico:  asiil  on  thu 
wt.'U  b'  Iji'"  r"pnblie.  of  TexM.s  Tiie  :VM  de«/ree  of  n'»rOi  latitud*-  i.<  the  northern 

1- 
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'  boundary,  weal  of  the  Mississippi  river ;  and  the  lUst  degree  on  the  east  of  that 
.  rivor ;  the  Pearl  River  is  its  extreme  eaHteni  boundary,  and  the  Sabine  its  west- 
ern.    It  is  in  lenjfth  240  miles,  by  210  in  breadtli ;  and  contains  48,220  square 
I  miles. 

!      Three-fourths  of  the  Slate  are  witliout  an  elevation  that  can  be  properly  called 

I  a  hill.     The  pine  wooils  erpnerally  have  a  surface  of  a  very  peculiar  character, 

'  risini;  into  fine  swells,  with  table  surfacos  on  tlie  summit,  and  valleys  interveninif 

I  from  :M)  to  40  feet  deep.     The  alhivial  soil  is  level,  and  the  swamps,  which  are 

the  only  inundated  alluvions,  are  dead  flats.     Tlie  vast  prairies,  which  constitute 

a  larjre  portion  of  the  surtUce  of  the  State,  have,  in  a  remarkable  deffree,  all  the 

distinctive  aspects  of  prairies.     To  the  eye  they  seem  as  level  as  the  still  surface 

:  of  a  lake.     i*hey  are,  except  the  quakinir  prairies,  higher  and  drier  than  the 

savannas  of  Florida. 

That  part  of  the  surface  of  the  State  periodically  overflowed  by  the  waters  of 

the  Mississipfii,  was  tbund  to  contain,  from  a  survey  made  by  order  of  the  ?ovem- 

ment  of  the  United  Stales  in  182?^,  an  extent  of  aliove  ;'5,0(X),()(K)  acres,  a  great 

'  proportion  of  which  is  dcemctl  until  for  cultivation  in  its  presctnt  condition.     This 

j  immense  alluvial  tract  embraces  soil  of  various  descriptions,  which  by  proper 

draining*  may  be  rendered  capable  of  producing  uU  the  staple  commodities  of  this 


i  rejrion. 


The  Mississippi,  after  havinsr  formed  the  lx)undary  of  the  State  for  about  450 

miles,  enters  its  limits,  liTiO  miles  from  the  sea  by  the  course  of  the  river  channel. 

Throusrhout  this  distance  of  80(1  miles,  its  western  bank  is  low,  and  flooded  in 

hiffh  statrps  of  the  river.     Outlets,  or  bayousy  reccMve  its  surplus  waters  during 

the  pericxi  of  the  annual  inundation,  which  are  carried  olf  by  them  to  the  sea: 

the  principal  of  these  Iniyous  an*  the  Atrhahifaya,  Plaquemine,  La  Fourche,  &.C. 

The  rivers  in  this  State,  in  addition  to  the  .Mississippi,  are,  the  Red  River;  the 

;  Washita,  flowing  into  the  Red  Hiver;  the  Teche,  Vermillion,  Mermentau,  and 

(Vlcasiu,  run  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together  with  the  Pearl,  on  the  east,  and 

I  the  Sabine,  on  the  west.     The  Red  River  is  the  moe^t  important,  and,  indeed, 

with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  insiy-nificant  stn^amson  the  eastern  side  above 

Baton  Rouge,  the  only  tributary  of  the  Mississippi  within  this  Slate.     S(X)n  after 

I  entering  liouisiana,  its  bed  is  choked  up  by  an  immense  accumulation  of  fallen 

I  timber,  called  The  Raft :  and  the  water  is  here  dispersed  into  numerous  chan- 

!  nels,  and  spread  over  wide  expanses.     The  Raft  extended  formerly  over  a  dis- 

!  lance  of  160  miles;  hut  liM)  miles  of  it  have  been  removi'd  by  the  exertions  of 

the  general  government,  and  the  whole  mass  will  !*oon  be  cleared  away. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  I^a  Fourche,  the  Teche,  and  the  Vermillion, 
j  below  lat.  30°  12'  north,  wherever  the  soil  is  elevated  alK)ve  the  annual  inunda- 
I  lions,  sugar  can  be  produced ;  and  the  lands  are  generally  devoted  to  this  crop. 
I  In  all  other  parts  of  the  State,  cotton  is  the  staple.     The  lH»st  districts  for  cotton 
;  are  tlie  banks  of  Red  River,  Washita,  Teche,  and  the  Mississippi.     Rice  is  more 
particularly  confined  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  where  irrigation  can  be 
easily  performed. — The  quantity  of  land  within  the  State  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  three  staples,  has  been  estimated  as  follows:  snjjar,  2r)0,(HX)  acres; 
rice,  2o0,000;  cotton,  2,4(MMK)0.     Some  of  the  sugar-planters  have  derived   a 
revenue  in  some  years  of  J?5()(K)  from  the  laUnir  of  each  of  their  slaves;  from 
Ali'ji)  to  $'15(J  is  the  ordinary  calculation.     The  cultivation  of  cotton  is  believed 
to  be  equally  profitable.     The  amount  of  sugar  has  gradually  increased  in  this 
Slate,  from  17^8  to  the  present  lime.     The  (Top  of  sugar  is  now  from  70,000  to 
00,(K)0  hhds.;  and  of  cotton,  aliout  2(HUHMI  bales.     The   prairies  of  the  west 
allord  fine  pastures,  and  here  are  found  large  henls  of  cattle  and  horses..    Rice, 
maize,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  also  pnirjuced.     In  the  eastern  fiart  of  the  State, 
Ixjtween  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  Rivers,  much  lumber  is  cut  for  exportiition, 
and  some  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  arc  pre})ared. 

There  are  valuable  schwl  lands  in  Tiouisiana,  reserved,  like  those  in  the  other 
new  States,  on  tlu*  sale  of  the  Public  I yinds,  and  there  are  three  colleffes  in  the 

and  Jefl^erson 
irs  a  vear  to 


•It  .T   > 'LiibiTi^,  »/ii  nil    ciiiii*  !.»»    HI*    ■  uwiii,.  A4iiiiui%  unit  iiii-it:  arv  iiiri'i*  i;i.iir 

Siato,  IiOuisiana  College  at  Jackson,  PY-inklin  College  at  Opelousa.N  ai 
(College;  in  1835,  the  I.egisl«ture  voteil  an  allowance  of  15,(K)0  dolla 
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each  of  these  institutions,  and  somo  attempts  have  hoen  made,  althoucrh  with  not . 
much  success,  to  provide  tor  tiie  education  of  |KM)r  chihlren.     There  is  a  Medical  i 

I  School  in  New  Orleans.     The  Roman  Cntholics  form  the  majority  of  the  popula- ' 

jtion;  but  there  nre  many  MothiKlists,  Riptist.s  Pre:<byteriiui.'»,  and  F^piscopalitin.'^. 

Several  rail-ruads  are  constructing  in  the  State.     The  New  Orleans  and  Nui^li-  [ 
ville  rail-road  is  in  progrresa  fwm  New  Orleans  to  the  Mississippi  State  line,  ^h 
miles.     This  vast  work,  when  finished,  will  no  doubt  brinir  a  ^reat  increai^e  of  • 

I  trade  to  New  Orleans :  it  will  Ixi  upwnnls  of  TiOII  miles  in  lenirth.     The  Atchala- ! 
faya  rail-road,  from  New  Orleans  to  that  river,  is  also  in  profrress,  and  a  rail-ro:id  > 
has  been  maiie  from  Alexandria  to  a  point  on  the  Bayou  BuMif,  a  distance  of  :{0 
mile&     The  Woodville  and  St.  Francisville  rail-riKid,  J^O  miles,  is  principally 
within  this  State.     The  New  Orleans  and  Terhe  Canal,  e.\tendin<r  from  the  Mi.i ' 

.sissippi  to  the  river  Teche,  is  in  projrress.  Some  useful  works  of  less  e.xtenf 
have  also  been  e.\ecut»)d.  Amonij  th«*se  nre  the  J'ontchartrain  rail-roiid,  4.1  mile^, . 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  tlie  CarroIIton  rail-ruad,  from  the 

'  same  city,  6  miles  up  the  river;  a  rail-road  to  I<ake  Borofne,  10  miles,  is  atxajt  to 
be  constructed ;  this  last  work,  in  connexion  with  a  harlxmr  on  the  lake,  will 
af1«>rd  a  new  and  ccnivenient  access  to  thf  city,  from  the  sea.    There  are  al-jo 

I  canals  from  New  Orlean.^:  to  Lake  P«mtchartrain. 

The  population  of  Ixiuisiana  con.si^ls  in  part  of  the  French  and  Spanish  colo- 1 

I  nists  by  wlwni  it  was  occ«pie<l  at  the  time  nl'  the  cess'i<»n,  but  it  comprifses  also  a 

'  largf  and  increasinjr  number  of  inmii^rnints  fnmi  the  other  States.     The  French 
lanj2'na<re  is  used  exclusively  by  a  cunMidenible  prt>|K)rtion  of  the  population,  bnt  = 
the  Eng^lish  is  alsfj  familiar  to  many  inhabitants  of  French  oritrin. 
The  subdivisions  bear  the  name  of  Parishes,  of  which  there  are  33. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

INTREASK.  SLAVP.S.      INCRKAKC 

Inl8l0, 7C,55r>     '     3l.6f.O  I 

1820, inxm  '•  From  1^10  to  1h->«», 7«,S">1    .    (>:i,0t'.4  1  34,401 

1S30, 215,7.1!!  I  1^20  tri  1«0 C->,3-J2  ;  inn,5?fc5  :  4J),524 

Of  the  aliove  population  of  l^'M),  there  were,  white  Males,  40,79-1 ;  Females,  i 
S9,397;  deaf  and  dumb,  45;  blind,  ;J8;  aliens,  1,7(K):  total  whites,  ^9,4U.— ' 
Free  coloured,  1(5,441;  Slaves,  l()l»,5h^.  I 

New  Orleans,  the  third  commerciiil  mart  in  the  Union,  stands  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  1(U)  milt»s  from  the  s<'a  by  the  course  of  the  rivpr,  and  four 
mih^s  from  Lake  I'ontchartrain.  St«'am-boats  and  small  vossels  come  up  to  the ; 
landinsf  on  the  latter,  whore  an  nrtifieial  harlKuir  has  been  formed,  and  whonce  a 
rail-road  and  two  canals  extend  to  the  rear  <»f  the  city.  In  the  front  of  the  <*ity 
on  the  river,  the  larlre^:^  merchant-.-^hip**  lie  cIom;  up  to  tin*  l«»v<*o  (»r  bank,  so  that 
no  wharves  are  n<'cfs>ary  to  enable  them  to  load  and  dischar.'Te.  The  river  is 
here  frcan  KXl  to  MM)  feet' (loop,  and  a  half-mile  wid€». 

New  Orleans  is  the  (ie]>6t  of  the  whole  .Mississippi  Valloy,  and  must  increase  in ' 
imjK^rtance  with  tin*  daily  rrrnwiriL'  Wf'alth  and  |v»pulaiinn  of  that  vast  roLriun. 
Thou-ands  of  hui^e  ark««  ami  flat-boats  float  d(»wn  its  mijrhty  artery  for  thoiisand.> 
of  miles,  loaded  with  the  produce  o(  New  York,  l»enn^ylvania,  and  VirLniiia,  as : 
well  as  with  that  of  the  more  wpsUtu  Stat»'S.  The  number  of  steain-lx>at  arrivals 
in  lS:}r>  was  1172;  and  from  lotM)  to  2(MM)  flat-l)oats,  5()  to  fiO  ?tpamers,  and  a 
forest  of  the  masts  of  si»a-ves<*'ls  may  be  seon  lyinir  at  once  alonir  it**  levee. 

fu  l^?3r>,  5.T),0iHl  halos  i»f  rotton,  UlA^l'}  lihds.  of  toliarc  o,  17,015  hhils.  and  4s*52 
barrels  of  raw  suirar,  Lr):«).'it)7  lbs.  of  crushed,  and  :r)S74l)  lb.-*,  of  rlaritiod  suLr;.r, 
1*^,."»97  hfids.  and  2:^.577  hbls.  of  niolasst's,  beside  larire  «iuantities  of  flour,  sailed 
provi.<ions,  whisk^v,  lead,  Arc,  wore  o\p*)rtod;  in  whi<h  y«'ar  the  shippin«r 
amounted  to  :357,'U1  tons,  mmprisinir  507  ships,  49:i  brijrs,  and  iUU  sl.K^ps  and 
sfhoonors;  the  total  value  of  the  fxi>«.rts  for  the  year,  inohHlinjr  tho  loreiirn  and 
crwstiuff  trade,  was  alKiut  40,00(MHM>  dollars. 

The  city  stands  ou  a  dead  l»»vel.  ami  is  reu'ularly  laid  out,  witJi  Iho  streets 
iiitersertintr  oach  oth»'r  at  rit'ht  ansrh-s;  as  the  surface  of  tfie  water  is  from  two  to 
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'  fuur  tcot  above  the  levol  oftlie  city  at  hi/rh  water,  and  even  in  luw  .stages  of  water  I 
is  above  the  s«wain|w  in  the  rear,  a  h»vee,  or  eiiihaiikinent,  Iroin  tour  to  eight  feet  I 

.  hinrh,  Ikis  been  niude  all  aloiiff  the  river  to  prevent  inundations;  a  breach  or  ere-  | 
vu^r^e  ^oNleti^les  occurs  in  this  dike,  hut  it  i.*^  rarely  permitted  to  do  much  damage 

.  helure  it  is  closed.     Amun<|^  the  public  buildings  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathe- 

.  drul,  a  massive  and  ini(H'»sin!{  biiildins^  with  four  towers,  the  State-House,  Custom- 
I louse,  E-xchantye,  United  Stales  Mmt,  I7rsulinc  Convent,  several  theatres,  some 
of  which  arc  splendid  structures,  the  Colhi<re  of  Orleans,  the  Charity  Hospital,  in 

,  which  9(KK)  patients  have  been  received  in  a  t-ini^le  year,  and  three  other  hospitals, 

'  the  Orphan  Abyhim,  cVc.  The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  con- 
ducted.    Population,  in  1^10,  17,24-3;  in  I'^'JO,  27,17ti:  in  l'?;^),  4«,aiO ;  and  in  j 

;  iSM,  about  70,(MJ0,  e.xclusive  of  from  40,000  to  50,(MK)  strannrers  durincr  tlic 
winter. 

Donaldsonville,  for  some  time  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  village  with  about 

j  KKHI  inhabitants,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Lafourche  outlet.  ll:iton  Rou<re,  130  miles, 
by  tlie  river,  above  New  Orleans,  is  a  pretty  village,  with  houses  in  the  French 

land  S{)anish  style,  and  it  contains  a  military  post  and  an  arsenal  of  the  United 
States,  it  stands  on  the  first  highland  or  hlutf  point  passed  in  ascending  the 
river,  but  although,  coiitra«>ted  with  the  dead  level  that  surrounds  it,  the  site  has 
the  appearance  of  being  quite  elevatt-d,  it  is  only  25  feet  above  high  water.     The 

'  population  of  Baton  Rouge  is  abrnit  12CK.).  St.  Francisville,  at  the  mouth  of  tlic 
iSayou  Sara,  is  a  neat,  busy,  and  thriving  village,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  street. 

I      The  Btilize,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  is  a  little  settlenu'nt  occupied  by  a  ■' 

1  few  pilots,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  S|mnish  Raliza,  a  beacon.     The  ground  i 

I  is  marshy,  and  can  be  imssed  from  house  to  house  only  on  timlmrs  or  planks  laid 

'  for  the  purpose.  Alexandria,  on  Reil  River,  100  miles  from  the  Mi&sissippi  by 
the  windings  of  the  stream,  is  a  pleasant  little  village  in  the  centre  of  a  rich  cot- 
ton region,  and  ships  large  quantities  of  that  st;iple  for  \ew  Orleans.  Natchi- 
toches, c«0  miles  above,  is  the  frontier  town  of  the  United  States  towards  the 
Mexican  or  Texian  territories.     It  was  founded  in  1717,  and  the  )X)pulation  is  a 

'  mixture  of  French,  Indians,  Spanish,  and  Americans.  It  was  formerly  the  centre 
of  the  trade  with  the  Mexican  interior  provinces,  receiving  bullion,  horses,  and 

{  nniles,  and  sending  oil' manufactured  gcKHls,  totmcco,  and  spirits.  St.  Martinsville, 
and  \ew  Iberia,  on  the  Teche.  and  Opolousas  or  St  l^ndre,  to  the  north,  are 
small  villages  containing  from  dOO  to  500  inhabitants,  but  surrounded  by  a  fertile 

i  and  well  cultivated  country. 


WESTEIIM    STATES  AND    TERRITORIES. 

! 

j     This  section  of  the  United  States  comprises  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, ' 

I  Tennossee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  the  organized! 

.'Territory  of  Wisconsin,  together  with  the  nominal  Territories  of  Missouri  and' 

■  Oregon,  and  the  Westurn  or  Indian  Territory,  assigned  by  the  F«'dt?ral  Govern- 

i  ment  for  the  residence  of  the  emigrant  Indian  tnlws.     It  inchnles  the  whole  of  1 

that  vast  space  exten<lin»»  from  the  western  ba>e  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  to 

the  Pacitic  Ocean,  and  fro.'n  the  Rod  Rivor  of  l<onisiana  and  the  4'2d  degree  of  ' 

latitude  on  the  south  to  the  parnllpls  of  40°  and  51^  40'  on  the  north,  extending  = 

from  east  to  west  2iMK)  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  1100  miles,  comprising  aii ! 

'  area  of  1,0'<^,(MX)  s*piare  miles. 

The  ('hipewayan  or  Rocky  Mountain  range  are  the  most  important  mountains  i 
!  in  this  region.    They  are  hut  importV'ctly  known  to  us,  antl  pre-spiit  a  very  ruggtHl 
i  and  sterih?  appcMirance,  and  oppose  gcnu'rally  a  li»rmidahle  barrior  to  an  intercourse 
!  betw(.»t'n  the  c(»untrios  on  their  opposite  side's.  The  other  c»lpvalions  are  the  Ozark  ' 
j  Mountains,  extending  tmm    Missouri   south-west  to  Mexico;   the  Black  Hills,! 
between  the  Missouri  and  Y'ellow-Stone  rivers;  and  between  the  former  river  and 
I  the  St.  Peter's  river  a  low  ridge  intervenes,  known  as  tl:e  Coteaii  di*s  Prairies;  i 
fartlipr  to  the  (>astwanl,  and  immediately  seMith  of  I/ike  Superior,  the  Porcupine 
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Mountains  extend,  separating  the  rivers  of  Ijake  Superior  from  Uiose  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Lake  Michi^n. 

The  immense  prairies  of  this  recrion  constitute  tlie  most  remarkable  feature  of 
the  country.  These  are  level  plains  Htrctchiii!''  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reiich,  totally 
destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with  tall  grass  or  tlowerinsr  shrubs.  Some  have  nn 
undulating  surface,  and  are  called  roil  in?  prairies;  those  are  the  most  extensive, 
and  are  the  favourite  resort  of  the  butfulo.  Here,  without  a  tree  or  a  stmani  of 
water,  the  traveller  may  wander  for  days,  and  discover  nothing  hut  a  grui^y  ocean 
bounded  on  all  sides  hy  the  horizon.  In  the  dry  season  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the 
grrass ;  and  the  wide  conflagration  which  ensues,  often  surprises  the  bison,  deer, 
and  other  wild  animals,  who  are  unable  to  escape  from  the  flames,  and  are  burned 
to  death. 

Much  of  this  great  coimtry,  especially  the  northern  and  western  parts, 
remains  to  be  explored.  Of  the  region  west  of  the  Mississippi,  hanlly  any  thing 
was  known  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  the  ffovernnienl  of 
the  United  States  dispatched  Captains  Lewis  and  Clark  on  an  expedition  of  dis- 
covery. These  officers,  at  the  head  of  a  large  party,  well  ecjuipped,  proceeded  up 
the  Missouri  in  boats  to  its  source,  crossed  the  Ilocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  returned  by  the  same  course.  The  southern  part  was  explore<l  by  nn 
expedition  under  Lieut.  Pike ;  and  at  a  later  period.  Major  Ijong  and  other  travel- 
lers have  visited  different  parts  of  the  country. 

But  the  great  physical  features  of  this  region  are  its  criant  rivers,  with  their 
hundred  arms  spreading  for  thousands  of  miles  through  every  corner  of  the  terri- 
tory, and  bringing  its  most  remote  recesses,  in  the  very  heart  of  a  vast  continent, 
almost  into  contact  with  the  sea.  The  main  trunk  of  this  great  system  of  rivers 
has  been  already  described.  The  Ohio,  on  the  ea.st,  and  the  Arkansas,  Re<i  RiviT, 
and  Platte,  on  the  west,  are  the  greatest  of  the  subordinate  streams.  The  first, 
gathering  up  the  waters  of  one  of  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  bears  upnn 
its  gentle  current  the  products  of  a  highly  cultivated  country.  The  last  mentioned 
take  their  way  for  a  considerable  part  of  their  course  through  barren  tracts  of 
sand.  The  Arkansas,  however,  has  vast  tracts  of  productive  territory  tor  many 
hundred  miles  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course.  The  Rwl  River  also  pusses  throur/h 
a  less  desert  region  than  the  Platto,  the  country  in  its  lower  part  being  highly 
fertile.  The  Alleghany  and  Monongahela,  rising  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virjrmia, 
unite  at  Pittsburgh,  and  Uike  the  name  of  Ohio.  From  Pittsburgh  to  the  ^lis^is- 
sippi,  the  river  has  a  course  of  ?).')()  miles,  receiving  numerous  navigable  streams, 
fnjm  the  two  great  inclined  planes  l)etwepn  which  it  runs. 

"Tlie  great  rivers,  which  form  so  strikmg  a  natural  feature  of  this  recrinn,  give 
to  the  mode  of  travelling  and  trans(K)rration  in  general,  a  peculiar  cast,  and  have 
create<l  a  peculiar  class  of  men,  called  boatmen.     Craft  of  all  descriptions  are 
found  on  these  wat<,Ts.     There  are  the  rude,  shapeless  masses,  that  denote  tin* 
infancy  of  navig;ttir>n,  and  the  powerful  and  richly  adorned   steam-ltoat  which 
j makes  its  perfection;   toirether  with  all  the  intermcHiiate  ti»rms  between  these 
extremes.     Since  the  use  of  st«.»am-lK>ats,  numbers  of  the  other  cral>  have  disap- 
'peared,  and  the  number  of  river  b<»atmen  has  been  diminished  by  many  thousands." 
I  The  first  steam-lxiat  on  these  waters  was  built  at  Pittsburgh,  in  l^^ili  ;  since  that 
I  time,  in  a  period  of  2.')  years,  alvnit  filHJ  have  been  built  at  different  places,  some 
:  of  which  are  from  -KHI  to  r>(M)  tons  burtlien,  but  the  greater  numb(?r  are  from  IK)  to. 
! \'H\  2(K),  and  :MM)  tons;  there  are  at  present  not  far  from  8(H)  steam-bojits  on  the] 
j  Mipsissippi  and  its  tributaries,  makinjr  an  aggregate  of  about  fiCMMH)  tons.  j 

'  I^ad,  iron,  coal,  salt,  and  lime  alxiund  in  the  Western  States:  and  prolwihly  no' 
roffion  in  the  world  exhibits  such  a  combination  of  mineral  wealth  and  fertility  of  ^ 
fc^jil,  united  with  such  rare  facilities  of  transportation.  ToImicco,  Indian  corn,  hfmp, ! 
cotton,  .saltfvl  pr<»visions,  flour,  whiskey,  hiiles  anil  furs,  coarse  bacrging,  and  lead, ' 
are  the  most  important  artich'S  of  export;  and  all  torts  of  manufactured  goo<ls  andj 
colonial  produce  are  imp<^rted.  : 

The  character  of  the  Western  States  is  mixed,  but  the  predominant  traits  are' 
thaw  of  Virginia,  and  of  Xew  Knxjland.  Kentucky  was  settled  from  Virginia  and : 
North  Candina ;  while  Ohio  is  a  scion  of  New  England.     These  two  States  have  i 
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in  turn  i<cnt  their  population  fiirtlicr  west.     But  there  is  much  sectional  character, 
much  of  the  oponnesH  and  boldness  of  the  men  and  their  deticcndants,  who  con- 
i  tested  every  inch  of  territory  with  savac'es,  whose  houses  were  garrisons,  and 
I  who  fought  at  the  throt^hold  tor  their  hearths  and  altars.     The  population  of  the 
i  western  States  and  Territories,  in  1830,  was  3,010,672;  of  whom  3:)6,473  were 
slaves.     The  inhabitants  of  this  section  have  since  greatly  increased,  and  are  pro- 
bably not  less  than  4,0(K),(K)0.  | 
1'he  negroes  constitute  a  considerable  part  of  the  population.    They  are  held  j 
j  as  slaves  in  all  the  States  but  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.     Many  Indians  yet 
remain  within  the  limits  of  the  western  States. 


STATE   OF   OHIO. 

This  enterprising  and  populous  State  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie 
;  and  Michigan  Territory ;  east  by  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia ;  south  by  the  Ohio 
'  River,  which  separates  it  from  VVcstern  Virginia  and  Kentucky ;  and  west  by  Indi- 
i  ana.  Its  length  is  210  miles,  and  mean  breadth  200,  containing  about  40,000 
i  square  miles.  The  Ohio  River  forms  the  boundary  of  this  State,  on  tlie  south- 
i  east  and  soutli,  tor  near  500  miles. 

!     The  rivers  which  flow  into  l^ko  Erie  on  the  north,  are  Maumee,  Sandnsky, ; 

I  Huron,  Vermillion,  Black,  Cuyahogii,  Grand,  and  Ashtabula ;  those  on  the  south 

;  flow^ing  into  the  Ohio,  are  the  Muskingum,  Hockhocking,  Little  and  Great  Mi-  j 

ami.    The  Au-Glaize  and  SU  Mary^s  in  tJic  western  part  of  the  State,  are  branches 

of  the  Maumee. 

The  interior  and  northern  parts  of  the  coimtry,  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  are 
;'  generally  level,  and  in  some  places  marshy.     Nearly  one-third  of  the  eastern  and 
south-eastern  part  is  very  hilly  and  broken.     The  hills  are  exceedingly  numerous, ; 
!  but  they  seldom  rise  into  considerable  mountains.     Immediately  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Ohio,  and  several  of  its  tributaries,  are  numerous  tracts  of  interval  or  mea- 1 
dow-land,  of  great  fertility.     In  the  interior,  on  both  sides  of  the  Scioto,  and  on 
the  Cireat  and  I«ittlc  xMiami,  are  perhaps  the  most  extensive  bodies  of  level  and  • 
'  rich  land  in  the  State.     In  many  fmrts  there  are  large  prairies,  particularly  on  the  i 
head  waters  of  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto,  and  between  the  Scioto  and  the  two  j 
Miamis.     Some  of  these  prairies  are  low  and  marshy ;  other  prairies  are  elevated, 
and  are  frequently  called  barrens;  not  always  on  account  of  their  sterility,  fur 
they  are  often  fertile.     The  most  elevate<l  tracts  of  country  between  the  rivers, 
are  the  wettest  and  most  marshy  in  the  State ;  and  the  driest  land  is  that  which  | 
borders  on  the  various  streams  of  water. 

This  State  produces  abundantly  everything  which  grows  in  the  middle  States. ' 
{ Corn  grows  luxuriantly :  wheat  grows  fmely ;  and  flour  is  exported  in  vast  quan- 
tities by  tlie  Ohio  and  I^ake  Erie  to  southern  and  eastern  markets.     Many  steam- 
mills  have  been  erected,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ohio  River,  for  the  ma- 1 
;  nufacttiring  of  flour.     Mills  for  the  siime  purpa^^e,  propelled  by  water,  are  to  be 
!  found  in  every  part  of  the  State.     Rye,  oats,  buckwheat,  &c.,  are  produced  abun- 1 
'  dantly ;  and  totmcco  is  raised  to  the  aniotmt  of  25,000  hogsheads  annually.   Horses,  j 
;  cattle,  and  hogs  arc  here  raised  in  great  numbers,  and  driven  to  an  eastern  mar- 
I  ket ;  and  thousands  of  barrels  of  beef  and  pork  arc  boated  from  all  the  towns  on  j 
!  the  navigable  streams,  for  the  southern  part  of  the  valley,  or  to  New  York. 

Coal  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the  eastern  parts.     Iron  ore  has  been  disco- 

j  vered,  and  wrought  pretty  extensively  in  several  places,  particularly  on  the  south ; 

j  of  Licking  River,  4  miles  west  of  Zanesville,  on  Brush  Creek,  and  in  some  other ; 

places.     Salt-spring  arc  found  on  some  of  the  eastern  waters  of  Muskingum,  and . 

on  Salt  Creek,  2S  miles  south-east  of  Chillicothe,  where  there  are  considerable. 

salt-works.  i 

The  manufactures  of  the  State  are  yet  in  their  infancy,  but  are  rapidly  incrcas-  j 

ing  in  importance.     The  local  position  of  Ohio  gives  it  great  facilities  for  trade ; ! 

the  Ohio  River  affords  direct  communication  with  all  the  country  in  the  valley  of 

the  Mississippi,  while  by  means  of  l^ake  Erie  on  the  north  it  communicates  with  i 
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Canarla  anil  Now  York.     The  nortfiorn  ami  oastorn  countios  oxjvirt  rrrr»at  qiinnli- 
lics  of  airriciiltural  pnjducc  to  MontrtMl  and  New  York,  and  since  tlir  ciiri>trii(rtii)n 
of  the  Ohio  and  P(>nnsy]vania  (^anaLs  many  of  the  prodnrtiims  nf  th«*  H)iith*'rn  ' 
and  we>l«Tn  counties  iils«>  find  tlieir  way  to  NVw  York  and  I'hiladi'lpliia;  an  active 
exp<»rl  trade  is  also  carri«'d  on  down  the  river,  hy  way  of  Xew  <)rl«*ans. 

A  sy»t«»ni  of  ff'^neral  education  has  lieen  oru'anizod,  but  is  not  in  otFuMent  opera- 
tion throuL^hout  the  State.  In  addition  to  the  funds  arisinff  from  the  sale  of  schiiol 
lands  appropriatt>d  hy  ('on£rn>.ss,  a  State  tax  is  levied  to  aid  in  the  supfiort  of  com-' 
mon  Hriiools;  each  township  is  divided  into  school  districts,  and  those  districts 
which  support  a  schiwd  for  three  months  in  a  year  are  entitled  to  receive  tlieir 
quota  of  the  State's  imuiey.  Tliere  are  about  *J0  respectable  academii^s  in  tin* 
State.  The  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athens:  Miami  University,  at  Oxford ;  Ki*n- 
yon  Colh\if»%  at  (lambier,  with  a  theolosfical  department:  \Vi.»slern  Reserve  U«»l- 
ieee,  at  Hudson,  with  a  theological  department ;  Franklin  ('ollej^e,  at  New  Athens; 
(imnville  Cullejre,  at  (iranvilie,  with  a  theological  department:  Slarietta  ('olle^ro, 
at  .Marietta;  WilltJUirhby  l.'niversity,  at  ('ha^jrin;  and  OluTlin  InMitute,  at  New 
Klyria,  are  the  principal  educational  in>titutions.  The  liane  Seminary,  at  Cin- 
cinnati; the  LuthfTau  'J'het)lii«rical  School  at  (\>lumbus;  the  Medical  Cnllejfeor* 
C)hiu  at  Cincinnati ;  the  Ketiirmod  .Medical  Ctdletfo  of  Ohio,  at  Worth inijton ;  and 
the  Law  Sclujtil,  at  Uiiiriiuiati,  are  devot«*tl  l«»  pn>fessiunal  studies.  'J'he  predomi- 
nant r'diirieiis  sects  are  the  Presbyterians,  MethiN]ist.s  and  Ikiptists.  The  J^uth^.T- 
an.«.  Episcopalians,  (lernnn  K'''!orined,  and  Friends,  an;  also  numerous,  and  there 
are  some  Koman  (.'atholics  I'niversalists,  Shakers,  and  adherents  of  the  New 
Jerusilein  ('hurch. 

The  public  w^irks  which  have  been  already  executed,  or  arc  in  a  state  approach- 
inir  til  completion,  aro  of  a  marrnitude  to  strike  us  with  siirpri.'^e,  when  we  citw 
sider  the  infant  character  of  tin*  State.  Two  i,frcat  wtirks,  crossinir  the  State  fmm 
north  to  south,  connect  the  waters  of  the  Ohio  with  those  of  the  jrreat  lakes,  and 
through  them  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Ohio  Canal  extends  from  l*nrtsi-j 
nioutii  at  the  mouth  «)f  the  Scioto,  up  the  valley  of  that  river,  iH)  miles,  thcice 
across  the  intermeiliate  district  to  the  Muskiiiffum,  and  by  that  river  and  the 
Ciiyahoira  to  I<ake  Erie,  a  distance  of  !U0  miles,  with  navicable  feeilers  of  *2l 
miles.  The  .Miami  (.'anal,  extendinif  from  Cincinnati  up  the  Minini  and  dnwii  the 
.Auirlaize  Xo  the  Waba.-h  and  Erie  Canal  at  Delianee,  IIH)  mile.-,  i>  n<»l  yet  imsh- 
pieted.  The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  exteujliiiL''  from  I'errysbnri:,  on  the  Mmu- 
mee,  to  the  Indiana  State  line,  whence  it  i-«  continip'd  to  tln»  Wabnsh  in  thsit. 
State,  IS  now  m  pmirres-*;  the  section  within  Ohio  is  -Ml  miles  in  lenirth.  'J'hese 
work«<  are  executed  hv  the  State.  The  amount  of  tolls  reeeivi-d  on  the  Ohio 
Canal  in  l"*!}.'),  was  I**.'),;}!?  tlollars;  on  that  siMttion  of  the  Mi:imi  Canal  then  in 
operation,  viz.  from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati,  ri'J.'JlVJ  dollars.  The  .Mahoninir,  "r 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Canal,  ext»*ndin;^  tVom  .Akron,  on  the  Oliio  Cunal,  Ut  the 
Beaver  divi.*i|on  of  the  Pennsylvania  ('anal,  **•>  miles:  and  the  Sandy  and  Beaver 
<'anal,  extendinjr  from  Bolivar,  on  the  Ohio  (!'anal,  to  the  mouth  «»t'  the  B»»aver,  -7 ; 
niiU's,  are  not  y»"t  complited,  but  are  rapidly  ir«»injr  on  m  the  hands  tif  pri\ate' 
companies.  The  Mad  Kiver  Rail-rrwd,  bejrun  in  Si'ptembi>r  !*»:<.'>,  will  extend 
from  Davton,  at  the  mouth  of  .Mad  River,  to  Sjiiiilusky  IW,  \'il\  miles.  A  rail- 
ru-ul  froiii  Cleveland  to  Pittsburjr  has  In^en  projected  and  authorl^e^l  by  law.  The 
(,'umberland  or  National  Ro;id  is  conlinuetl  from  Wheelmir,  a<Toss  this  State 
throuLHi  Zanesville,  Columbus,  and  Sfiriniflield,  to  the  Indiana  line. 

In  competinir  ti)r  the  trade  of  the  crreat  West,  N«»w  York.  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  are  makinir  strenuous  exertions  to  conn^'ct  their  lines  of  coimnunicati«in 
with' till*  canals  and  navijration  of  Ohio;  this  beinir  a  central  [hnnU  in  relation  to 
the  WeMern  traile.  i 

Tlie  rapiil  L'rowlh  of  the  population  of  Ohio  has  nevt»r  been  paralleled ;  in  12 
vears  from  the  time  when  it  received  its  first  white  settlers,  the  niimb*>r  of  its  in- 
iiabitaiits  was  1>:C1H):<.  Its  fertile  and  umM-cupi»»d  lands  attracted  iuuniirrants  not 
only  from  the  other  States,  chiefly  the  Ea.^torn  and  Middle,  but  larire  Ixulies  of 
S\v"i-s  and  (Jernians,  and  irreat  numbers  of  British  cmi^rrants,  have  setihfd  them- 
solves:  in  its  smilinir  valleys  and  rich  plains.  I 
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POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


In  1700, 3.000 

I  hOO, 'I.*),')!)/) 

1«10, 230,7r»0 


I  IXCRRASE. 

,  From  1700  to  1800 42;}6.S 

I             18(M»  to  IblO lH.5;i<)5 

IH^iO, 5^1,431  ,1             IWIO  to  1820 350,674 

lb30, 037,003  II             ltJ-20  to  1830 356,46^) 

Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  470,790 ;  white 
Femnlos,  44S,30.M ;  deaf  niirl  (hiinh,  416 ;  blind,  251;  aliens,  5524:  Total,  whites, 
928,(MW.— Free  coloured  Mnlos.  4S20;  Females,  47tK) :  total,  958(5. 

The  city  of  Cincinnati,  the  principal  town  in  the  Stitte,  and  the  largest  city  in 
the  west,  is  situated  on  the  fin^t  and  second  banks  of  the  Ohio  river.  The  streets 
are  drawn  with  ^reat  regularity  in  lines  parallel  and  at  right  anirles  to  tlie  river. 
There  are  hero  *2ii  churches,  an  Hospital,  a  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  Theatre,  &c.,  and 
the  free  schools  of  the  city  are  numerous  and  on  an  e-xcellent  f(x>tinsr.  Tlie 
^owth  of  (/incinnati  hus  been  nstonishinrrly  rapid;  it  was  founded  in  1780»  and 
in  IHM)  it  had  a  ]N>pulntion  of  759  imuls;  in  l'r'20,  the  number  of  inhabitants  had 
increaswl  to9()42;  in  ISW),  to  24.KU,  and  in  1^:J5  it  exceeded  31,()(H).  It  has 
become  the  seat  of  extensive  manufactures,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  by 
the  river  and  canal.  In  IS:^},  tiie  number  was  upwards  of  50;  1(K)  steam-on(>ine8, 
240  cotton-nrins,  and  20  sutrar-miils  were  made,  and  22  steam-boats  were  built,  in 
1h:)5.  Brass  and  iron  foimderies,  cotton-factories,  rolling  and  sHtting-mills,  saw 
and  grist-mills,  and  chemical  labfiratorios,  are  among  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments ;  the  value  of  manufactured  articles  produced  in  1S)5  was  estimated  at 
5,000,000  dollars.  There  were  in  thjit  year  225)7  steam-boat  arrivals,  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  was  estimated  at  0,0(M.),(MM)  dollars ;  the  amoimt  of  toll  col- 
lected on  the  canal  at  Cincinnati  was  25,S03  dollars.  Beef,  pork,  wheat  and 
flour,  whiskey,  with  various  manufactured  articles,  ore  among  the  exports. 

(/olumbus,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Scioto,  in  a 
rich  and  beautiful  district,  at  the  intersection  of  the  river  by  the  National  Road, 
and  a  branch  of  the  Ohio  Canal.  It  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  with  a  priJtty 
s(|uare  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  round  which  stand  some  of  the  principal  public 
buildings.  Here  are  the  Slate-IIousr,  an  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  a  new 
Penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan,  Court-Ilouses,  five  churches,  &c. 
Population,  in  ISMO,  2437;  in  l«^i.5,  4(K)0. 

Chillicothe  stands  between  Paint  Creek  and  the  Scioto,  and  the  streets,  extend- 
ing across  the  nerk  frcnn  river  to  river,  are  intersected  at  riirht  angles  by  others 
running  parallel  to  the  Scioto.  Population,  in  1SW»,  2'*40;  in  1K?5  it  exceeded 
4000.  The  manufactures  of  the  place  are  pretty  extensive,  and  are  rapidly  in- 
crcising.  Portsmouth,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  derives  im|>ortance 
from  its  situation ;  its  tnide  is  considerable,  and  there  are  here  several  iron- 
founderies,  nail-factories,  saw  and  grist-mills,  &c.  Population,  in  ISH),  1(Kj6  ;  at 
present  it  is  nearly  double  that  number. 

Zanesville  stands  at  the  head  of  steam-boat  navigation  on  the  Muskingum,  by 
which  and  the  Ohio  (!*anal  it  has  a  water  communication  with  New  Orleans  and 
New  Y(»rk.  The  fiills  in  the  river  have  made  Zanesville  the  s<?at  of  numen»us 
mills  and  manufacturing  establishments,  including  flour-mills,  saw-mills,  iron- 
founderit\s  paper,  cotton,  and  oil-mills,  glass-works,  &c.  The  |X)pulatmn  in  ISiiO 
was  !)(HM ;  in  1H:)5,  including  the  little  village  of  Putnam,  on  tlie  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  it  was  5200.  Two  bridges  cross  the  river  here,  and  the  town  con- 
tains S  churches,  an  athenaMim,  two  academies,  &.c.  Marietta,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Muskingum,  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  State;  it  is  pleasantly  situated  partly 
on  a  lower  and  })artly  on  an  upi)er  plain,  with  wide  streets,  shaded  with  trees, 
green  scpiares,  and  neat  buildings.  There  are  numerous  mounds  and  embank- 
ments in  and  around  the  town.  Ship-building  was  formerly  carried  on  here,  and 
many  steam-lxAts  are  still  built;  several  siiw-mills,  an  iron-foundery,  tanneries, ! 
&c.,  also  furnish  (X'cupation  to  the  inhabitants,  whose;  number  is  120(j.  Steuben- 
ville,  on  the  Ohio,  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  and  populous  district,  contains  a  number 
of  woollon  and  cotton  manufactorii'S,  iron  and  brass  founderies,  steam-engine  and 
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madiiiie  fiictoricH,  cupporas  work.*,  tJovoral  Iniinorics,  and  ^aw  anil  fljmr-riiill.s  u 

clioniiral  laboriitory,  A:r.,  with  a  fMipulafion  c»f  2987  poiils.     Clev«'lan«l,  llie  innM 

jiinp<»rtant  lake-|x)rt  of  Ohio,  Mauds  on  an   elovatfd   plain  at  tlio  niontli  of  th«' 

jCuyahofra  River  and  of  tho  Ohio  Canal.     Its  harhonr  has  bi'on  p«*eurod  by  arti- 

;  tici.il  piers,  and  is  cotiHiiodioiis  and  easy  nf  access.     The  (Mpnhition  in  isfo  was 

1070 ;  in  ISi.*!  it  aninnnti'd  to  WlO,  exohisivt*  of  the  little  viliajrc  of  BnK)klyn  on 

ihc  opposite  side  of  tlie  riv^r,  which  confuinod  l(MK)  inliahiiants.     Tlie  niinilwr 

of  arrivals  in  ISHo  were  sfi.')  lake-ve-^sels  and  fK)  >t('am-hoats,  ainonntinrr  to  about 

•J7(),(MHJ  tons.     The  anionnt  of  canal  toIU  paid  here  in  the  same  year  wadi  72,71  S 

dollaris. 

Huron,  a  tJirivinjj  little  town  further  west,  is  the  depot  of  a  vt-ry  rich  and 
flourishinir  dieitrict,  and  Xorwalk,  in  its  rear,  situated  in  a  hi<r(dy  fertile  country, 
contains  some  manufacturing  establishments.  Portland  or  Sandusky  city  i.^ 
situated  on  a  fine  bay,  with  a  jrocjd  harlxuir,  and  is  a  busy  and  (rrowi'n<;  place. 
These  villages  have  each  al»out  1()(K)  inhabitants.  Perrysbur<r,  at  the  head  of 
^tcam-l)r>at  naviinition  on  the  Maumee,  is  prettily  situated  upon  a  liiL'h  bank  below 
the  falls  of  the  river ;  its  situation  combines  ifreat  advantafros  lK)th  tor  naviirntion 
and  manufactures,  and  the  completion  of  the  Wabash  and  Krie  (*anal  will  ifive  it 
new  importance.  Tohulo,  formerly  Fort  Lawrence,  is  a  flourishiuif  town,  further 
down  the  river,  with  2(HK)  inhabitant.s. 

Dayton,  on  the  Miami,  at  th*!  junction  of  the  Mad  River  which  furnishes  a 
<rroat  number  of  mill-seat.«,  is  a  rapidly  prowinpf  town,  in  a  hijrhly  productive 
re<^ion.  It  carries  on  an  active  trade  by  the  Miami  Canal,  and  it  contains  numer- 
ous saw  and  fifrist-mills,  several  wodlen  and  cotton  factories,  an  oil-mill,  and  other 
man  u factories.     Population,  in  1S^^  21)5.1;  in  1S3.\  Si^UO. 


COMMMONWEALTII    OP   KEXTUCKY. 

Kesttcky  is  Imunded  on  the  north  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  ' 
tlie  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois;  east  by  Virprinia,  south  by  Tennessee,  • 
and  west  by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  the  State  of  Missouri;  the 
greatest  length  is  about  400  miles,  breadth  170,  area  4(Kr)()0  srpiare  mih-s. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Kentucky  are  the  Ohio,  which  flows  alon:r  the  State 
IVuYi  miles,  followin^r  its  windinirs;  the  Mississifipi,  Tennessee,  Cumberland,  Ken- 
tucky. Green,  Lickinsr,  Biir  Sandy,  Salt,  and  R<»llinir. 

Cumberland  Mountains  form  the  south-east  boundary  of  this  Stiite.  The  easli^rn 
counties,  borderinjr  on  Virifinia,  are  mountainous  and  broken.     A  tract  from  ')  to 
1 20  miles  wide,  aloim*  the  l«inks  of  the  Ohio,  is  hilly  and  broken  land,  interspersed 
with  many  fertile  valleys.    Between  this  .'^trip,  (Jreen  river,  and  tli»»  en^t«*^n  coun- 
ties, lies  what  has  been  called  the  rrnrden  of  tlie  Slate.   This  is  the  most  p<»pulous 
part,  and  is  about  I'lO  miles  lonir,  and  trom  r)0  to  KM)  wide.     The  surl)ic»;  of  thi< 
district  is  ajrreeably  undulatiiiir,  and  the  s<»il  black  and  friable,  priMluriuLT  black 
'wH^ntit,  black  cherry,  hon»'y  locust,  bnrkexe,  paw|Kiw,  surrar-tree,  inulbfrry,  elns. 
!a<h.  cotton-wood,  and  white  ihorn.     The  whf)lc  State,  below  the  mountains  r»>t»« 
j(»Ti   an   immense  bi'd  of  limestone,  usually  about  eijrht  feet  belnw  the  surt)ic«\ 
.There  are  everywhere  apertures  in  this  limesloue,  throu<rh  which  the  waters  of 
I  the  rivers  sink  u\V>  the  earth.     The  larL'e  rivers  of  Kentucky,  ti^r  this  reason,  are 
'  more  diminished  duriiirf  the  dry  season,  than  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  I'nited 
I  States  and  the  small  streams  entirely  <lisappear.     The  banks  of  llie  river-?  ar»' 
1  natural  curiosities;  the  rivers  havintif  ;L^en»*rally  worn  very  deep  c|iann«*ls  m  the 
I  calcareous  rocks  over  which  they  flow.    Th<.'  precipices  formed  by  Kentucky  riviT 
'are  in  many  places  awfully  sublime,  presentini'  perpendicular  r«)cks  of  :^tX»  f'eet  oi" 
Isfjlid  limi'.-fone,  surmounted  with  a  sl«»ep  and  ilitViciilt  ascent,  four  times  as  hi«fh. 

■  In  the  south-west  part  of  the  State,  Ijet ween  Green  river  and  the  Cumberland, 

■  there  are  several  wonderful  caves 

j  The  piincipal  pnMluctions  of  Kentucky  are  hemp,  tobacco,  wheat,  and  Indian 
I  corn.  S;ilt  spriuirs  are  numerous,  and  Mipply  not  only  this  State,  but  a  jrreat  part 
,of  <.)hio  ami  Tennej-.-ee,  with  this  mineral.    The  principal  manufartures  are  cloth. 
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spirits,  cc)nl;i£r<N  ^iltt  and  inaple-sutrar.     IIiMnp,  tulmcco,  and  wheat,  arc  the  prin- 
cipal expiirts.     Tlioisc  arc  curri(.*d  down  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans, 

'  Jiiid  tiiRMirn  pocids  received  from  thtj  same  place  in  return.  liouisviile,  on  the 
Ohio,  is  the  centre  of  this  trade.  The  intnxliiction  of  stf?nm-b(jat  nnviffotion  on 
the  Ohio  has  hoen  of  incalculahle  henefit  to  the  commercial  and  nianufacturing 
interots  of  Kentucky.  In  addition  to  the  im{M>rtant  commerce  with  New  Orleans, 

'  by  the  rhannel  of  the  Missi.<sippi  river,  Kentucky  has  intimate  commercial  rela- 
tions wiili  the  chief  cities  on  tlic  Atlantic  sealxKinl. 

The  Oliio  and  Mississippi  are  the  chief  theatres  of  Kentucky  commerce,  but 

;the  New  York  and  P(*nnsylvania  canals  are  also  cR>wded  with  its  materials. 
Some  iin|)ortant  works  have  been  executed  tor  thi;  puT[N>se  ol' extending  the  facili- 

I  ties  of  traiis}K)rtation  allbrded  by  the  natural  clmimels.     Of  these*  the  most  mag- 

'  niticent  is  the  liouisvillc  and  Portland  canal,  ]>assinj[r  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio; 
for,  althouirh  only  a  mile  and  a  half  in  Innirth,  it  is  *J(N)  feet  wide  at  the  surface 

.  and  TH)  f(M>t  at  the  iKittom,  and  from  the  peculiar  ditiiculties  encountered  in  its  con- 
struction, is  estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  alxnit  75  miles  of  or<linary  canaln;  it  has 
tour  locks,  capable  of  admittiuf?  steam-Iioats  of  the  largest  class,  and  a  total  locka^ 

\  of  2*2  teet ;  it  is  construct(Ml  in  the  most  solid  and  fiurable  manner,  and  the  cost  of 
construction  was  7riO,(HNI  dollars.     The    l<(.*xin(;ton  and   Ohio  niil-rund  extends 

\  from  Lexinnfton  to  I»uisville,  IM)  miles.  In  l^^i")  a  board  of  commissioners  was 
credt«Ml  tor  the  purpose  of  improvinir  the  naviirable  streams  of  the  SState,  and 

;  establi>hm^  a  permanent  system  of  internal  improvi'ment. 

No  bysttMU  of  fKipular  education  has  b<*en  adopted  by  this  State,  but  in  many  of 
the  counties  common  scluxils  are  supp<irted.  There  are  also  several  rec^pf^ctable 
academies  and  six  colle(r«\s  in  the  St-tte ;  these  are,  Transylvania  Univerj*ity,  at 

:  Li^xinirton,  with  law  and  medical  departments,  the  oldest  collegiate  institution  in 
the  Western  States;  Centre  Collecre,  tbunded  by  the  Presbyterians  at  Danville; 
Autrusta  (.'ollefre,  institutetl  by  the  MetluNlists :  St.  Joseph'd  College,  a  Roman 
Catholic  (establishment,  at  Dardstown ;  Cumberland  (College,  at  Princeton ;  and 
Cleorijetown  (^olleffe,  in  the  town  of  the  name.  There  are  also  an  Kpiscoitalian 
Theiiloiriojil  Seminary  at  Lexin«jton,  a  Medical  (\)llejre  at  fiouisville,  and  n  Deaf 
and  Dumb  .Vsylum  at  Danville.    The  pn^dominant  reli<?ious  sects  are  the  Baptists 

!  and  ^leth(Nli^ts;  the  Presbyterians  are  also  numerous,  and  there  is  a  considerable 
miriibt.T  of  Roman  Catholics  and  KpiscojKLlians. 
Kentucky  iti  divided  into  S*i  oountica 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFKRKNT  PERIODS. 

INCrRKASE.  SI.AVFS.       INCREASE. 

In  nnO 73,fi77  li,WO 

I       1HM», 2-JO,!).-):)  ::   From  17:»(l  to  l^oo 1 17,0.^-i)  \\\M\     3tl,J)14 

I       1^H^ .1(m;/»1  1                 lr«(MI  to  J>lo, l.-.V»5-J  i     H»/)(»l     37;217 

1  -•-.»», :i<^  1,31 7                 I'^IO  to  l^'-iU 1 17,HM>  i  1:.M»J3*J  :  4(M71 

K\y\ G^^sll                 Irjji  to  I"*:*!*, l-,M,.Vi7  |  lGr»,3r.O  i   U,!!!-^ 

Of  the  alK)ve  population  there  were,  while  .Males,  2(»>',n*J4;  white  Females. 
^rHMi.')!;  deaf  and  duudi,  'jSi;  blind,  Llli;  ali.?ns,  17:^  Total  whites,  r>lH,(i7?5, 
Free  coloured  Males,  ^rMtJ;  Females,  *22.>7.  Total,  4*?l<i.  Slaves— Males,  S2,'^U ; 
Females,  KJ,II!».     ToUil,  KKViTitJ. 

Lexin^Xton,  the  oldest  tr.wn  in  the  Stale,  and  for  many  years  the  seat  of  jrovern- 
mijut,  is  lN>:iutitully  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  rich  tract  alM»ve  described.  The 
street>  are  spacious,  well  paviMi,  and  rerrularly  laid  out.  and  the  houses  and  public 
buil(lin:;s  are  remarkable  for  neatness  and  eletrnnce.  Fnie  .«hade  trees  Nirderand 
,  a<l«)rn  many  of  the  streets,  and  the  principal  mansion-housus  of  the  citizens  are 
■  surn»un»ie<l  by  cxtensivi.-  irrouuiis  ornamented  with  noble  trees  and  luxuriant 
shrubbery.  Tlie  halls  of  Transylvania  rnivi»rsity,  tlie  State  Lunatic  Asylum, 
»»leven  ehurches,  drc,  are  aniouif  tjii»  public  biiildmirs.  There  are  here  several 
larir<»  riitton  and  w allien  matnitactories,  m.-ichine-shope,  rope-works,  cotton-bac*'- 
rfinyr  factories,  &'c.     In  l**:Ut  the  jxjpnlation  was  «il04. 

Frankfii't,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  n//ht  Iwrik  of  the  Kentucky  river,  in  a 
hiffhly  picturenpn;  situation;  th*»  site  of  the  town  is  an  alluvi«il  Mioni,  above 
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which  the  river  hills  rise  abruptly  to  tliu  hoi<;iit  ot*  upwanis  of  20()  tuet,  (rivinir  a 
buld,  wild  character  to  the  sconory,  whirli  contrai^ts  finely  with  the  quiot,  rural ! 
beauty  of  the  town  itself.     S:raiii-boats  ^o  up  to  Frankfort,  00  uiilcs  from  tiie 
mouth  of  the  river,  ami  keel-l)«>ut;(  much  hiirher.    The  Statc-I louse  is  a  handsome  j 
edifice,  built  of  white  marble  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  there  is  here 
a  penitentiary,  conducted  on  the  Auimrn  plan.     The  population  is  KWO. 

Louisville,  the  principal  city  of  Kentucky,  and  in  point  of  wealth,  trade,  and  ' 
population,  one  of  tlie  most  iin{)ortaiit  towns  beyond  the  mountains,  is  finely  situated 
on  an  extensive  and  jrontly  slopiiif(  plain,  at  the  mouth  of  Beargruss  creek,  and  ; 
above  the  falls  of  the  Ohio.     The  lAtuisville  and  l*ortlaiid  canal  enabh's  l»r<re 
steam-boats  to  reach  IiOui»ville  at  all  staifos  of  the  water.     Louisville  carries  on  I 
the  most  extensive  trade  ofany  of  the  W(.*stern  towns,  many  thousands  of  ttat-l>oats  | 
arriviaf^  here  yearly  from  all  fxirts  of  the  uppor  Ohio,  and  steain-Uiats  arrivinir 
and  dcpartini;  daily  in  evory  direction.     The  {Kipulation  of  Louisville,  which  in 
IdOO  amounted  to  600  souls,  had  increased  in  IS^)  to  l!),fM)8.    The  manufactures 
arc  various  and  extensive,  comprisinfT  C(»tton-yarn  and  stutVs,  imn,  cotton-l)a(r£rin?t 
cordasre,  hats,  &c.     The  town  is  wtdl  built  and  re/rularly  laid  out,  with  spacious, 
6train:ht,  and  welUpaved  stret^ts,  running;  parallel  to  the  river,  intersected  by  otheis  j 
rocetincf  them  at  rijrht  aii,<rles,  and  the  ]andin<^  is  convenient  for  boats.     There  is  | 
a  Nautical  Asylum  tor  disabled  boatmen  at  I^ouisville.  Portland  is  a  growin^r  little 
villa!|re  at  the  lower  end  of  th(f  canal. 

Maysville  is  the  first  considerable  town  of  Kentucky  which  is  passed  in  descend-  ! 
ini^  tiie  river  Ohio.  It  is  the  depot  of  the  upper  part  of  the  State,  and  its  trade  is  ' 
pretty  extensive;  it  has  also  some  manufactures.  The  popuhition  in  KM)  was 
^MO,  but  it  has  since  probably  doubled.  Maysville  occupies  a  narrow,  but  some- 
what elevated  bottom,  at  the  mouth  of  Limehtone  creek,  which  aflords  a  harlMHir 
tor  boata.  Newport  and  Covington  are  thriving  towns,  situated  on  the  opposite 
banks  of  the  Licking  river,  and  opposite  to  Cincinnati;  they  are  the  seats  of  some 
manufacturing  industry,  as  well  as  of  an  active  tnide,  ami  contained  to<rcther,  in 
1*7^)5,  about  4(KM)  inhabitints.  At  New{M)rt  there  is  an  United  States  Arsenal. 
About  ;20  miles  south-west  is  the  celebrated  Big  IVme  Ijick,  which  is  much  restjrt- 
ed  to  by  invalids  in  the  warm  season. 


STATE   OF   TENNESSEE. 

Tennessee  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky;  east  by  North  Carolina; 
south  by  (ieorgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi ;  and  we>t  by  Arkansas  Territory, 
frtini  which  it  is  separated  by  the  .^Jissis^ippi  River.  It  is  4^^)  miles  long,  and 
104  broad,  and  contains  40,(NN>  siiuare  miles. 

The  principal  rivers  an?  .Mississippi,  Temn'ssee,  Cumberland,  ("linch.  Duck, 
Ilolston,  French -Broad,  Nolichiicky,  Iliwassee,  Tellico,  Reellbot,  Obion,  Forked 
Deer,  Wolf,  an.l  Elk  River. 

Tennessee  is  washed  by  the  great  river  Mississippi  on  the  west,  and  the  fine 
rivers  Tennessee  and  Cuinhfrlaml  pass  through  it  in  vrry  serpent ino  ctMirscs. 
West  Tennessee  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Tennessee  Rivers,  is  a 
level  or  slightly  uiidiilaliiig  plain:  east  of  this  section  is  Middle  Tennessoo,  df  u 
moderately  hilly  surface.  The  eastern  part  of  the  Statt.  adjoining  North  Carolina, 
is  known  by  the  nime  of  East  Tennessee :  it  abounds  in  mountains,  many  of  th«Mii 
lorty,  and  presenting  scenery  peculiarly  grand  and  picturesnue.  (.)f  these  ni«»un- 
taijis  the  Cumberland,  or  gn-at  Ijaunrl  Ridge,  is  tlie  most  remarkable  Stone, 
Iron,  Bald,  Smoky,  or  L'liaka  mountains,  join  each  other,  and  form,  in  a  direction 
nearly  north-east  and  south-west,  the  eastern  Ixnindary  of  the  Stat«». 

The  soil  in  a  country  so  uneven  must  be  very  various.  The  western  part  of 
the  State  has  a  black,  rich  .«oil;  in  the  mi<hlle  are  great  quantities  of  excellent 
land  ;  in  the  eastern,  iwrt  of  the  mountains  are  barren,  but  there  are  many  fertile 
valleys. 

Tife  climate  is  generally  healthful.  In  East  Tennessee,  the  heat  is  so  temper- 
ed liv  the  mountain  air  on  one  .side,  and  hv  refrt»shing  breezes  from  the  (lulf  of 
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Mexico  on  tlie  other,  that  this  part  of  the  State  has  one  of  the  most  desirable  I 
cliriKitot:  in  i\i»rth  America.     Tlie  middle  |)art  resembles  Kentucky  in  climate.       1 
Tiic  ;rreat  business  of  tlie  State  is  au'riculture.     The  soil  prcxluoes  abundantly 

I  cotton  and  tt^bacco,  which  are  the  Btaple  commodities.  The  inhabitants  also  raise 
a  plontiful  supply  of  "jrain,  frrass,  and  fruit.  'J'hey  export  cotton,  toKicco,  and 
Hour,  in  considerable  quantities;  also  saltfxjtre,  and  many  other  article:?.  The 
principal  commerce  is  carried  on  throuirli  tlie  Tennessee  and  Cumberland  Kivens, 
and  from  them  Ihroujjii  the  Ohio  ami  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans.     This  State 

,  also  supplies  Kontucky,  Ohio,  &.c.  with  cotton  ior  inland  manutactures ;  and  from 
East  'iV^nnessue  considerable  numbers  of  cattle  are  sent  to  the  sea-()orts  on  the 

.  Atlantic. 

'IMie  most  valuable  mineral  products  of  Tennessee  are  iron,  g'old,  coal,  and  salt 
(lold  is  fiiund  in  the  south-eastern  section,  but  it  has  not  been  systematically  work- 

j  ed.     Iron  occurs  throu^rhout  the  Stiitc  east  of  the  Tennessee ;  there  is  a  consider- ; 
able  numl>er  of  furnaces  in  East  Tennessee,  and  in  Middle  Tennessee  alone  the 

!  number  of  furnaces,  in  1?<J5,  was  '27,  prtKlucinif  about  27,CMK)  tons  of  metal  annu- 
ally ;  there  are  als^)  several  rolling-mills  and  nail-fiictories  in  this  section.  Coal 
is  Ibund  in  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of  excellent  quality  and  in  ^reat  quan- 
tities ;  it  is  carried  from  Crab  Orchard  Mountain,  near  Emery's  River,  down  the 

,  'J'eimessee  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  about  1700  miles.     GorNl  marble,  marl, 
bulir-stone,  nitrous  earth,  and  other  useful  minerals  arc  found,  and  there  are  some 
valuable  mineral  sprincfs. 
Variinis  plans  have  been  proposed  for  connecting  different  parts  of  Tennessee 

>  with  the  sea-board  sections  of  the  Union ;  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  will  pro- 
bably soon  have  an  outlet  in  that  direction  by  means  of  the  projected  rail-road 

j  from  Knoxville  to  Charleston,  formincr  part  of  the  gfreat  Ohio  and  ("harleston  rail- 

;  nxid.  Surveys  have  been  mailo  by  which  the  practicability  has  been  ascertained 
of  a  p'lssaire  over  the  mountains,  both  trom  North  Carolina  towards  Knoxville, 
and  trom  (ieorjyria  towanls  the  Tennessee  river,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State; 

I  another  g-reat  work  is  in  actual  pro^rress  from  New  Orleans  to  Nashville,  of  up- 

I  wards  of  rHM.)  miles  in  extent,  which  will  ensure  an  expeditious  transit  at  all  sea- 
sons between  the  extreme  and  intermediate  points,  and  several  other  local  works 
of  the  same  kind  are  in  contemplation. 

'J'he  State  has  a  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  distributed  to  such  school 

'  districts  as  provide  a  school-house,  but  little  has  yet  been  done  towards  the  estab- 
li>hmcnt  of  a  coumum  school  system   throu«^hout  the  Slate.     There   arc  herej 
several  respectable  academies,  and  five  collei,nate  institutions:  Nashville  Uni-I 
v<'rsity  at  Nashville,  East  Tennessee  Collejre  at  Knoxville,  Greenville  Collecre  at! 
(ireenville,  Jackson  Collejre  near  Columbia,  and  Washinjrton  Collesre  in  Wash- 

I  iuifton  County;  there  is  also  a  Theolojrical  Seminary  at  Maryville.     The  Metho-j 

jdists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  reli^rious  bodies  in  Tennessee;  the 
i'resbyterians  are  also  imtnerous,  and  there  are  some  Episcopalians,  Lutherans, 
Friends,  &.c. 
Tennessee  is  divided  into  G2  counties. 

rOPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

INCRKA^E.  SLAVRS.    INCRRAKE. 

In  1800 io:».f,o-2       l'A,:n<i 

1J?10, 2(n,7i>7       From  Ih^OO  to  IHIO 1.1fi,12;>  'M/»3r»    30,!l,51 

18'3<» .«0,f?ia                 IHIO  to  inao ir)<»,()Ht)  H),107    3.V)72 

1830 6^1,903                 1?<20  to  If^lM), 5>r,L()i)0  I  lKr>03  1  6I,I9() 

Of  the  alx)ve  |iopulalion  of  1880,  there  were,  \^•hite  Males,  275,0GS ;  white  Fe- 
i  males,  2(KUH);  dehf  and  (Hunb,  *20rt;   blind,  170;   aliens,   121:    total   whites, 
'ri:V),T18.     Free  colounrd    Males,  2:W0;  Females,  2225:  total,  •l-V).').     Slaves— 
.Males,  70,216;  Females,  71,3^7 :  totJil,  141,«i0:}. 

Nashville,  the  capital,  and  the  only  considerable  city  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly 
sitnatod  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  ('und)erlnnd,  in  a  fertile  and  picturesrpie 
tract.     The  site  is  elevated  and  uneven,  and  the  town  is  well  built,  containin^r. ' 
beside  some  eletrant  d well inir-houses,  the  Courl-House,  a  Lunatic  .Vsylum,  a  Peni-  j 
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tentiaiy  conducted  on  the  Auburn  system,  the  Halls  of  Nashville  University,  six 
churches,  &c.  The  trade  is  active  and  pretty  extensive,  and  there  are  some 
manufactories,  comprising  several  brass  and  iron-founderies,  roUingp-mills,  tan- 
neries, &c.  The  population  increased  from  5566,  in  1830,  to  above  7000  in  18^35. 
Clarksville,  below  Nashville,  is  a  thrivin^r  little  town.  Franklin,  to  the  south  of 
Nashville,  is  a  busy  town  with  1500  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  some  branches  of 
mechanical  and  manufacturing  industry  pretty  extensively. 

Knoxville,  having  only  1500  inhabitants,  stands  on  a  hilly  site,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Holston  River,  and  was  for  some  time  the  seat  of  government,  and  a 
place  of  considerable  trade;  its  commercial  importance,  however,  has  of  late 
much  diminished.  It  contains  the  Halls  of  East  Tennessee  College,  a  useful  and  . 
flourishing  institution.  The  other  towns  of  this  section,  Blountville,  Jonesboro, 
Rc^rsville,  and  Mary  villc,  are  little  villages  of  500  or  600  inhabitants. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  Winchester,  Fayetteville,  at  the  head  of ; 
navigation  on  the  Elk  River,  and  Pulaski,  are  thriving  little  towns;  the  last  men- 
tioned has  1200  inhabitants,  and  the  two  others  about  800  each.  Columbia,  on 
the  Duck  River,  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  the  State,  and  has  about  \ 
1500  inhabitants;  it  is  the  seat  of  Jackson  College.  Murfrccsboro,  for  some  time 
the  capital  of  the  State,  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  very  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
district,  and  it  has  a  population  of  1000.  Bolivar,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  on 
the  Hatcbee,  a  very  growing  and  busy  town;  Randolph, on  the  second  Chickasaw 
Bluff,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Hatchcc  River,  with  a  good  harbour  for  steam- ! 
boats  in  all  stages  of  the  water,  and  conveniently  placed  for  the  outlet  of  a  pro- 
ductive region ;  and  Memphis,  at  the  fourth  Chickasaw  Bluff,  with  one  of  the 
best  sites  for  a  commercial  emporium  on  the  Mississippi,  arc  all  small  towns,  but 
of  growing  business  and  importance.  The  Chickasaw  Bluf&,  or  points  where  the ! 
river-hills  reach  the  river,  presenting  sites  above  the  reach  of  the  floods,  arc  four ! 
in  number ;  the  first,  being  below  the  mouth  of  the  Forked  Deer  River,  is  the  site 
of  Fulton ;  the  second  has  been  mentioned  as  tliat  of  Randolph ;  the  third,  IS  i 
miles  below,  is  separated  from  the  main  channel  of  the  river  by  a  bayou  or  slough, ' 
which  is  only  navigable  in  times  of  high  water;  and  the  fourth  is  the  site  of 
Memphis.  The  next  similar  highland  below  is  at  Vicksburg,  365  miles  by  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  bluff  on  which  Memphis  stands  is  30  feet  above  the  j 
highest  floods,  and  its  base  is  wai^hed  by  the  river  tor  a  distance  of  three  miles, 
while  a  bed  of  sand-stone,  the  only  known  stratum  of  rocks  below  the  Ohio,  juts 
into  the  stream  and  forms  a  convenient  landing.  From  the  Ohio  to  Vicksburg,  a 
distance  of  650  miles,  it  is  the  only  site  for  a  great  commercial  mart  on  either  '■ 
bank  of  the  Mississippi. 


STATE    OF   INDIANA. 

The  State  of  Indiana  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Michigan ; 
east  by  Ohio;  south  by  the  Ohio  River,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky,  and 
west  by  Illinois,  fi-om  which  it  is  separated  in  part  by  the  Wabash  River.  The 
mean  length  is  about  260,  and  mean  breadtli  140  miles ;  area,  about  36,000  square 

miles. 

The  Ohio  River  flows  along  the  southern  extremity  of  this  State  for  upwards , 
j  of  ?50  miles,  estimated  by  the  course  of  the  stream.     The  principal  river,  besides  ■ 
I  the  Ohio,  is  the  Wabash,  with  its  numerous  branches,  of  which  the  mo«?t  im- 
portant are  the  Salamanic  and  Mississinewa,  both  entering  on  its  southern  side  in 
!  the  upper  part  of  its  course ;  from  the  north  it  receives  the  Little,  the  Eel,  and 
■  Tippecanoe  rivers ;  and  from  the  east  the  White  and  Patoka  rivers.     The  White 
:  River  is  a  valuable  channel  for  trade,  as  it  drains  the  central  part  of  the  State, 
and  has  several  large  confluents,  of  which  its  east  and  west  tbrks  are  the  principal,  j 
In  the  north-west  part  of  the  State  are  the  Kankakee  and  Iroquois,  both  homl  | 
waters  of  the  Illinois  River;  in  the  north  and  north-east  are  the  Rivers  St.  Joseph  [ 
of  I-iike  Michigan,  and  the  St.  Joseph  of  Maumec;  the  former  falls  into  Lake 
Michigan,  and  the  latter,  uniting  with  the  St.  Mary's  River  at  Fort  Wayne,  fonus  I 

"lo  2t; 
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the  Maumce,  which  flows  in  a  north-easterly  direction  into  Lake  Erie.  The 
utreams  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  are  the  White  Water,  a  tributary  of  the 
Miami  River,  and  Laughery,  Indian,  and  Anderson's  creeks ;  also,  Big  and  Little 
Blue  rivers,  and  Great  and  Little  Pigeon  creeks,  all  of  which  flow  into  the  Ohio 
River. 

There  are  no  mountains  in  Indiana ;  the  countryt  however,  is  more  hilly  than 
the  territory  of  Illinois,  particularly  towards  Ohio  River.  A  range  of  hills,  called 
the  Knobs,  extends  from  the  falls  of  tho  Ohio  to  the  Wabash,  in  a  south-west  direc- 
tion, which  in  many  places  produce  a  broken  and  uneven  surface.  North  of  these 
hills  lie  the  Flat  Woods,  70  miles  wide.  Bordering  on  all  the  principal  streams, 
except  the  Ohio,  there  are  strips  of  bottom  and  prairie  land ;  both  together,  from 
three  to  six  miles  in  width.  Between  the  Wabash  and  Lake  Michigan,  the  coun- 
try is  mostly  champaign,  abounding  alternately  with  wood-lands,  prairies,  lakes, 
and  swamps. 

A  range  of  hills  run  parallel  with  the  Ohio,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Mi- 
ami to  due  River,  alternately  approaching  to  within  a  few  rods,  and  receding  to 
the  distance  of  two  miles.  Immediately  below  Blue  River,  the  hills  disappear, 
and  there  is  presented  to  view  an  immense  tract  of  level  land,  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  timber. 

The  agricultural  exports  are  beef,  pork,  cattle,  horses,  swine,  Indian-corn,  hemp, 
tobacco,  &c. ;  ginseng,  bees'-wax,  feathers,  and  whiskey  are  also  exported,  bai  we 
have  no  means  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  trade.  There  are  some  grist  and 
saw-mills,  a  few  iron  furnaces,  and  some  salt-works,  but  the  manufacturing  indus- 
try is  inconsiderable. 

The  mineral  resources  of  Indiana  have  been  little  attended  to^  and  our  know- 
ledge of  some  of  them  is  but  imperfect  Coal,  iron,  lime,  salt,  &g.,  are  known 
to  abound. 

The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  from  Lafayette  to  Perrysbnrg  in  Ohio^  lies  diiefly 
in  this  State,  the  distance  from  Lafayette  to  the  Ohio  line  being  130  miles ;  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  work  is  completed,  and  the  remainder  is  in  progress ;  it  is 
executed  by  the  State.  In  1836,  an  appropriation  of  1,300,000  dollars  was  made 
for  continuing  this  work  to  Terre  Haute,  00  miles,  and  thence  to  the  Central  Ca- 
nal, 40  miles;  at  the  same  time  3,500,000  dollars  were  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  or  White  River  Canal,  from  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 
above  Loganport  through  Indianapolis,  down  the  White  River  and  Pigeon  Creek, 
to  Evansville,  on  the  Ohio,  290  miles ;  and  1,400,000  for  the  Whitewater  Canal, 
to  extend  through  Connersville,  down  the  valley  of  the  Whitewater,  to  Law- 
renceburg  on  the  Ohio,  76  miles;  further  appropriations  were  also  made  of  50,000 
dollars  to  aid  Illinois  in  removing  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the  Wabosh ; 
of  1,300,000  for  the  making  of  the  Madison  and  Lafayette  Rail-road,  from  the 
Ohio  through  Indianapolis  to  the  Wabash,  160  miles ;  of  1,150,000  for  a  Mac- 
adamized road  from  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohio,  to  Vincennes,  and  of  1,300,000  for 
a  turnpike  or  rail-road  from  the  same  place  to  Crawfordsville,  near  the  Upper 
Wabash,  158  miles.  The  Lawrenceburg  and  Indianapolis  Rail-road  is  in  process 
of  construction  by  a  private  company,  which  has  received  assistance  from  the 
State ;  length  90  miles.  The  National  Road  passes  from  the  Ohio  line  through 
Indianapolis,  but  is  not  yet  completed. 

The  current  of  immigration  has  flowed  steadily  into  Indiana  during  the  last  15 
years,  and  its  population  has  accordingly  increased  with  great  rapidity ;  in  1800, 
it  amounted  to  5641 ;  in  1810,  to  24,520 ;  in  1820,  to  147,178 ;  in  1830,  to  341,582 ; 
and  in  an  official  document  it  was  estimated  at  the  close  of  1835  to  amount  to 
600,000.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  from  Ohio,  and  the  Middle  and  Northern 
States ;  but  there  are  many  immigrants  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  as  well  aa 
from  foreign  countries. 

The  same  provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  that  has  been  made  in  the  other  new  States,  but  no  efficient  system  of 
general  education  has  yet  been  adopted ;  the  Constitution  makes  it  "  the  duty  of 
Uie  General  Assembly,  as  soon  as  circumstances  shall  permit,  to  provide  by  law 
for  a  general  system  of  education,  ascending  in  a  regular  gradation,  from  town- 
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■hip  Bcbools  to  a  State  univenity,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  gniw,  and  equally 
Qoen  to  all**  Indiana  College  at  Bloomington,  South  Hanover  College  at  South 
Hanover,  and  Wabaah  College  at  Crawfbrdaville,  are  useful  institutions.  Acade- 
mies have  been  established  in  several  of  the  counties.  The  Methodists  and  Bap- 
tists are  the  prevailing  religious  sects ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Friends  are  nume- 
roos^  and  there  are  Rmnan  Catholics,  Episcopalians,  d&c. 
Indiana  is  divided  into  85  counties. 

POPULATION  AT  DITFERENT  PERIOD& 

In  1800, 5,641 

1810, 24,520 

1820, 147,178 

1830, 341,582 


133 
237 

190 
0 


From  1800  to  1810, 18,879 

1810  to  1820, 122,658 

1820tol830, 194,404 

Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  176,513 ;  Females, 
161,507;  deaf  and  dumb,  104;  blind,  72;  aliens,  280:  total  whites,  338,020. 
Free  coloured  Males,  1702;  Females,  1770:  lotal,  3562. 

Indianapolis,  the  capital  of  the  State,  stands  on  a  fine  plain  near  the  White 
River,  and  is  laid  out  with  much  taste  and  regularity ;  the  spacious  streets  are 
lined  with  neat  houses,  and  the  public  buildings  are  handsome  structures.  There 
are  PreslNrterian,  Methodist,  and  Baptist  Churches,  a  State-House,  Court-House, 
Governor  8  House,  &c.    The  inhabitants  are  about  1800  in  number. 

Lawrrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio,  jtist  below  the  mouth  of  the  Whitewater,  carries  j 
OB  an  extensive  trade,  but  its  site  is  so  low  that  it  is  subject  to  inundation  during 
very  high  stages  oC  the  water.  Madison  is  a  flourishing  town,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated, 00  miles  below  Lawrenceburff,  with  about  2000  inhabitants.  Veviu^  is  tf 
little  village,  settled  bv  a  Swiss  cokmy,  with  about  1000  inhabitants.  Je^rson- 
viUe,  opposite  Lonisville,  is  a  thriving  town ;  it  contains  the  State  Prison.  New 
AlfasuDy,  below  the  fiills  of  the  Ohio,  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State,  and  contains 
about  3000  inhabitants. 

New  Harmony  on  the  Wabash  was  founded  by  the  German  sect  called  Har- 
monites,  under  the  direction  of  Rapp ;  in  1824,  it  was  bought  by  Owen  of  Lanark, , 
who  attempted  te  put  in  operation  here  his  new  social  system ;  the  scheme  failed, 
and  his  followers  were  dispersed,  but  the  village  is  now  a  flourishing  place  in ! 
other  hands.    Vinoennes,  higher  up  the  river,  is  an  old  French  settlement,  formed 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.     The  population  in  1830  was  1500,  but  it  is 
now  rapidly  increasing.    Terre  Haute,  Lafayette,  and  Ijogansport  are  young,  but 
growing  centres  of  trade.    Richmond,  on  the  National  Road,  near  the  Ohio  State  j 
line,  is  also  a  prosperous  little  town.    The  city  of  Michigan  has  lately  been 
founded  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  but  there  is  no  good  harbmir  within  this  State, 
and  the  navigation  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  exposure  to  the  winds  and  isurf.  | 
The  whole  shore  of  the  lake  is  lined  by  lofly,  bare  sand-hills,  rising  to  the  height 
of  two  hundred  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  a  mike  and  upward,  in  the  rear  of  which  is 
a  belt  of  sandy  hillocks,  covered  with  white-oak  and  pine. 
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Thm  fertile  and  improving  State  is  bounded  north  by  Wisconsin  Terrritory,  east 
by  Michigan  and  Indiana,  south  by  Kentucky,  and  west  by  the  State  of  Missouri 
and  Wisconsin  Territory.  Its  medium  length  is  about  !)50  miles,  and  medium 
breadth  about  170 ;  the  area  being  about  59,500  square  miles. 

The  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Wabash,  form  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  bound- 
ary of  this  State.    The  other  most  considerable  rivers  are  the  Illinois,  Kaskaskia, 
Muddy,  Saline,  Little  Wabash,  Mackinaw,  Crow  Meadow,  Rainy,  Vermillion,  j 
Spoon,  Rock,  Sangamon,  Embarras,  Fox,  Dies  Plaines,  &c 

The  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the  State  are  for  the  most  part  level.    T^^^\ 
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Dorth-westem  section  is  a  hilly,  broken  country,  though  there  are  no  high  moun- 
tains. The  climate  resembles  that  of  Indiana  and  Ohio.  The  soil  is  generally 
very  fertile,  and  yields  abundant  harvests. 

Maize  is  the  staple  production  of  the  State,  and  the  average  produce  is  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  Wheat  is  also  raised  in  large  quantities,  and  yields  flour  of 
superior  quality ;  rye  is  much  used  for  distillation.  Hemp,  tobacco,  and  cotton, 
which  is  mostly  consumed  in  household  manufactures,  but  is  also  exported,  the 
castor-oil  bean,  from  which  large  quantities  of  oil  are  made  for  exportation,  and 
the  common  grains,  are  also  among  the  products.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  kept 
with  little  trouble,  and  great  numbers  are  driven  out  of  the  State,  or  sent  down 
the  river  in  flat-boats.  Thousands  of  hogs  are  raised  with  little  attention  or 
expense,  and  pork  is  largely  exported. 

Coal,  salt,  and  lime,  iron,  lead,  and  copper,  are  among  the  known  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  Illinois,  but  its  bosom  has  not  yet  been  explored  for  its  hidden  treasures. 
Coal  is  very  abundant  in  many  quarters,  and  is  considerably  worked.  Lead  is 
found  in  the  north- western  comer  of  the  State  in  cxhaustlcss  quantities :  the  lead- 
diggings  extend  from  the  VVbconsin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rock  River,  and  on 
both  Sides  of  the  Mississippi.  The  Indians  and  French  had  been  long  accustomed 
to  procure  the  ore,  but  it  was  not  until  1822  that  the  process  of  separating  the 
metal  was  begun  to  be  carried  on  here.  Since  that  time,  up  to  the  end  of  1835, 
70,420,357  pounds  of  lead  have  been  made  here,  and  upwards  of  13,000,000  pounds 
have  been  smelted  in  one  year ;  but  the  business  having  been  overdone,  the  pro- 
duct has  since  been  much  less.  In  1833  it  was  7,941,792  pounds;  in  1834» 
7,971,579 ;  and  in  1835,  only  3,754,290 ;  this  statement  includes  the  produce  of 
Wisconsin  Territorv  as  well  as  of  Illinois.  Some  salt  is  made  near  Shawneetown; 
near  Danville,  on  the  Little  Vermillion ;  and  near  Brownville,  on  Muddy  Creek. 
The  springs  are  owned  by  the  State,  and  leased  to  the  manufacturers. 

The  same  provision  has  been  made  by  Congress  for  the  support  of  public  schools 
in  this  as  in  the  other  new  States,  by  the  appropriation  of  certain  proportions  of 
the  public  land  to  this  purpose.  But  the  scattered  state  of  the  population  has  as 
yet  prevented  a  general  system  of  public  education  from  being  carried  into  opera- 
tion. There  are  several  respectable  academies  in  the  State,  and  Illinois  College 
at  Jacksonville,  Shurtleff  College  at  Alton,  and  the  Alton  Theological  Seminary, 
at  the  same  place,  bid  fiiir  to  be  useful  institutions.  The  Methodists  and  Baptists 
are  the  most  numerous  religious  sects,  and  there  are  many  Presbyterians,  Roman 
Catholics,  &c. 

An  important  public  work  has  lately  been  commenced  in  this  State,  which  will 
effect  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  Lake  Michigan :  the  Illinois  and  Chicago 
canal,  extending  from  Chicago  on  the  lake  to  a  point  below  the  rapids  of  the  Illi- 
nois, a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  is  in  progress,  forming  the  fourth  navigable  chan- 
nel from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  the  great  lakes.  The  part  of  the  National  Road 
between  Terre  Haute  and  Vandalia,  is  not  yet  completed,  and  that  part  which  is 
to  extend  from  Vandalia  west  to  the  Mississippi,  is  not  yet  begun.  Several 
Important  rail-roads  are  also  proposed,  which,  when  completed,  will  no  doubt 
greatly  increase  the  commercial  prosperity  of  tlie  State.  The  most  extensive 
work  of  the  kind  contemplated,  is  to  extend  from  Galena,  in  the  lead-mine  region, 
immediately  south  of  the  north  line  of  the  State,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ohia  It  will 
traverse  the  whole  length  of  Illinois  from  north  to  south,  and  be  upwards  of  400 
miles  in  length.  Another  will  extend  from  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  river,  to  a  point 
on  the  Wabash,  connecting  the  two  rivers.  One  is  likewise  to  be  carried  from 
Mount  Carmel,  on  the  Wabash  river,  to  Alton,  on  the  Mississippi  There  are  also 
several  others  of  minor  importance  proposed. 

The  population  of  Illinois  has  increased  with  the  same  amazing  rapidity  as  that 
of  the  neighbouring  States.  The  constitution  provides  that  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  shall  hereafler  be  introduced  into  tlie  State,  otherwise  than 
for  the  punishment  of  crimes ;  and  as  negroes  coming  into  the  State  are  required 
to  give  bonds  with  security,  that  they  will  not  become  chargeable  as  paupers, 
there  are  few  blacks. 
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POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODa 

InlSlO, 12;283 

1820, 35,211 

1830, 157,575 


INCEKASK. 

From  1810  to  1820, 42,929 

1820  to  1830, 102,364 


Of  the  above  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  82,202;  white  Fe- 
inalea,  72,074;  deaf  and  dumb,  64;  blind,  36;  aliens,  447:  total  whites,  155,176. 
FVee  coloured  Males,  1190 ;  Females,  1200 :  total  coloured,  2399.  Whole  populk- 
tioD.  157,575. 

The  most  thriving  town  in  Illinois,  and  the  principal  depdt  of  the  State,  is  Chi- 
cago^ on  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same  name.  The 
canal  now  in  progress  from  this  place  to  the  Illinois  river,  when  completed  will 
bring  a  vast  increase  of  trade  to  Chicago,  and  probably  render  it  in  time  one  of  the 
principal  places  in  the  Western  States.  The  town  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
high  plain,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  afibrds  easy  access  to  the  centre  of 
business.  An  artificial  harbour  has  been  made  by  the  construction  of  piers,  which, 
extending  some  distance  into  the  lake,  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the 
bar.  The  country  around  is  a  high,  diy,  and  fertile  prairie,  and  on  the  north 
branch  of  the  Chicago,  and  along  the  lake  shore,  are  extensive  bodies  of  fine  tim- 
ber. The  town  has  grown  up  within  four  or  five  years,  and  contains  at  present 
aix  chuTchesi  a  bank,  51  warehouses,  a  printing-office,  an  academy,  and  near  8000 
inhabitants.  In  1835  there  were  2ff7  arrivals  of  brigs  and  schooners,  beside  seve- 
iml  of  steam-boats. 

Vandalia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  a  small  town,  with  a  population  of  about 
500  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  route  of  the  National  Road,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Kaakaskia  river,  about  80  miles  north-east  of  St  Louis.  The  buildings,  public 
and  private,  are  respectable,  if  we  regard  the  few  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  site  was  a  wilderness.  It  is  proposed  to  remove  the  seat  of  the  State  govern- 
ment from  Vandalia  to  a  position  fiirther  north. 

The  most  commercial  place  in  this  State  on  the  Mississippi  river  is  Alton, 
situated  on  the  bluffs  at  the  northern  termination  of  the  American  Bottom,  two 
miles  and  a  half  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  and  eighteen  below  that  of  the 
Illinois  It  is  the  western  depdt  of  the  produce  of  Illinois.  Possessing  a  fine,  com- 
modious harbour,  with  an  excellent  landing  for  steam-boats,  formed  by  a  level  rock 
of  a  convenient  height,  which  makes  a  natural  wharf,  Alton  has  become  the  centre 
of  an  active  and  daily  growing  trade.  The  population  at  present  exceeds  2000. 
There  are  here  four  churches,  a  lyceum,  2  printing-offices,  and  a  penitentiary ;  and 
the  picturesque  site  of  the  town  is  well  set  off  by  its  neat  houses,  surrounded  by 
tasteful  piazzas  and  gay  shrubbery.  Upper  Alton,  in  the  rear  of  Alton,  and  about 
three  miles  distant,  is  the  seat  of  Shurtleff*  College  and  a  theological  seminary. 
Edwardsville  is  a  neat  and  thriving  village,  to  the  north  of  Alton. 

Peoria  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  on  the 
Illinois  river.  It  contains  about  1000  inhabitants.  Ottawa,  above  the  rapids,  and 
at  the  western  termination  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal,  is  also  a  flourishing 
village,  with  deep  water  and  a  good  landing. 

Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia  are  old  French  villages  on  the  American  Bottom,  with 
not  more  than  500  to  600  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  French.  These  and 
similar  sites  are  found  unhcaltliy  for  new  settlers,  but  their  occupants  do  not  suffer 
in  this  respect.  "The  villages  of  Kaskaskia,  Prairie  du  Rocher,  and  Cahokia, 
were  built  up  by  their  industry  in  places  where  Americans  probably  would  have 
perished."  This  bottom  is  remarkable  for  the  number  and  size  of  the  mounds, 
which  are  scattered  "  like  gigantic  hay-cocks,"  over  its  surfiice.  Seventy  of  ihese 
may  be  counted  on  the  Edwardsville  road,  near  Cahokia ;  and  the  principal  mound, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  group  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  smaller  ones,  is  ninety  feet 
in  height,  with  a  base  of  600  yards  in  circumference.  Springfield,  near  the  centre 
of  the  Slate,  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  prairie,  and  surrounded  by  one  of  the 
most  fertile  tracts  in  the  world,  and  Jacksonville,  fiirther  west,  in  the  midst  of  a 
beautifully  undulating  and  now  cultivated  prairie,  are  busy,  flourishing  towns,  with 
about  2000  inhabitants  each.  Bloomington,  fiirther  south,  is  also  a  growing  villa:^^.^ 
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On  the  MiBBiflaippi,  above  the  Illinois,  Quincy  and  Rock  River  City,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  name,  are  fiivourably  situated.  On  the  rocky  extremity 
of  a  little  island,  about  three  miles  long  and  of  half  that  width,  at  the  mouth  of 
Rock  River,  stands  Fort  Armstrong,  a  United  States  militory  post  Higher  up,  a 
few  miles  from  the  mouth  of  Fever  River,  which  is  navigable  for  steam-boats  to 
the  town,  is  Galena,  a  prosperous  village  in  the  lead  district,  with  about  1200 
inhabitants. 


STATE   OF   MICHIGAN. 

The  country  to  which  the  name  of  Michigan  has  been  usually  applied  is  a  large 
peninsula,  with  its  base  resting  upon  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  bounded 
on  the  east  and  north-east  by  Lake  Huron,  for  a  distance  of  230  miles,  and  having 
Lake  Michigan  for  its  western  boundary,  an  extent  of  260  miles.  It  is  in  lengm 
about  288.  and  in  breadth  at  the  widest  part  190  miles.  Its  area  being  88^000 
square  miles. 

Michigan,  however,  comprises  without  her  bounds  another  and  entirely  distinct 
peninsula,  forming  a  part  of  the  region  nominally  attached  to  her  while  under  a 
territorial  government,  and  added  permanently  to  her  territory  on  her  admission 
as  a  member  of  the  American  confederacy.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake 
Superior ;  on  Uie  east  by  St.  Mary's  River ;  on  the  south  by  Lakes  Huron  and 
Michigan ;  and  south-west  by  the  Mennomonie  and  Montreal  Rivers ;  the  latter 
emptymg  into  Lake  Superior,  and  the  former  into  Green  Bay :  it  is  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  about  320  miles ;  and  in  breadth  it  varies  from  160  to  30  or  4^^  miles ; 
the  area  is  probably  about  28,000  square  miles ;  making  the  area  of  the  whole 
State  about  66,000  miles. 

The  northern  peninsula  is  but  little  known,  having  been  explored  onlv  by 
hunters  and  trappers :  the  surface  is  said  to  be  more  irregular  than  that  of  the 
southern  section,  and  also  much  less  suited  for  agricultural  purposes,  but  it  will 
nevertheless  doubtless  become  of  importance  on  account  of  the  large  bodies  of 
pine  timber  contained  in  various  parts ;  and  also  from  the  valuable  fisheries  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  white  fish  being  taken  in  great  abundance.  The  rivers 
are  numerous  and  flow  mostly  into  Lake  Superior ;  they  are  in  general  short  in  i 
their  length  of  course,  and  much  broken  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  shores  of  the 
lake  are  mostly  low,  and  but  little  indented  by  bays  and  harbours ;  and  as  the 
prevailing  winds  are  from  the  north-west,  and  sweep  with  great  fury  over  the 
wide  unsheltered  expanse  of  the  lake,  navigation  is  more  stormy  and  dangerous 
than  along  the  Canada  shore. 

The  Pictured  Rocks,  so  named  from  their  picturesque  appearance,  are  a  remark- 
able natural  curiosity.  They  form  a  perpendicular  wall,  extending  near  12  miles, 
and  are  300  feet  high,  presenting  a  great  variety  of  romantic  projections  and 
indentations,  having  the  appearance  of  landscapes,  buildings,  and  various  objects 
delineated  by  the  hand  of  man ;  among  the  features  that  attract  particular  admi- 
ration, are  the  cascade  La  Portaille,  and  the  Doric  Arch.  The  cascade  consists 
of  a  considerable  stream  precipitated  from  the  height  of  about  70  feet,  by  a  single 
leap,  into  the  lake.  It  is  thrown  to  such  a  distance  that  a  boat  may  pass  dry 
between  it  and  the  rocks.  The  Doric  Rock,  or  Arch,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
work  of  art,  consisting  of  an  isolated  mass  of  sand-stone,  with  4  pillars,  supporting 
a  stratum  or  entablature  of  stone,  covered  with  soil,  and  giving  support  to  a  hand- 
some growth  of  spruce  and  pine  treecs  some  of  which  are  50  or  OO.fcet  high. 

The  native  inhabitants  of  this  region  are  some  bands  of  the  Chippeways,  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  Mennomonies,  on  Green  Bay ;  the  whole  numbering 
only  about  1400  or  1500.  The  only  settlement  in  this  region  is  the  village  of  St 
Mary's,  at  Fort  Brady  on  the  St.  Mary's  River;  it  contains  a  population  of  800, 
principally  half-breeds  and  French.  St  Mary's  River,  the  outlet  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Superior,  is  about  50  miles  in  length,  with  a  fall  of  22  feet  in  half  a  mile, 
which  prevents  large  vessels  from  entering  Lake  Superior,  although  canoes  and 
boats  of  small  draught  ascend  and  descend  the  rapids.    An  act  authorising  the 
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ooD8tractk>a  of  a  ship  canal  around  these  rapids  has  lately  passed  the  legislature 
of  Michigan. 

The  southern  peninsula,  or  Michigan  Proper,  is  generally  a  le?el  country  hav- 
ing no  elevation  that  can  properly  be  called  hills ;  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
beug  a  tahle-land,  elevated,  however,  but  a  few  feet  above  the, level  of  the  lakes. 
Along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  there  are  in  places  hi^  bliiffii:  along  the  east 
shore  of  Lake  Michigan  are  immense  hills  of  pure  sa^  of  horn  60  to  several 
hundred  feet  in  height,  which  have  been  blown  up  by  the  almost  constant  western 
winds  sweeping  over  the  lake  and  the  sandy  margin  mi  its  eastern  side. 
The  peninsula  abounds  in  rivers :  none  of  these  have  much  extent  of  course, 

;  and  but  few  of  them  are  navigable  to  any  considerable  distance  inland.  Grand 
River  is  the  largest :  it  empties  into  Lake  Michigan :  its  whole  course  is  about 
150  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  50  miles  from  the  iSte  to  the  rapids  for  sloops  and 
steam-boats,  and  above  that  point  there  is  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  boats  50 
miles  fiuther.  The  St.  Joseph's  River  is  a  considerable  stream,  and  empties  into 
Lake  Michigan  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  territory.    It  is,  like  Grand  River, 

I  navigable  for  large  sloops  to  the  rapids,  and  above  them  has  a  still  farther  extent 

I  of  boat  navigation.  It  flows  through  a  very  fertile  region,  variegated  by  prairies 
and  hig^  forests;  the  country  on  this  river  is  not  surpraed,  in  pomt  of  beauty  and 
fertility,  by  any  in  the  Union.  Several  towns  and  villages  have  been  recently 
settled  on  this  river,  which  bid  fair  to  become  flourishing  and  prosperous  places. 
The  other  considerable  streams  which  flow  into  Lake  Michigan  are  the  Kalama- 

:  zoo,  Grand,  Maskegon,  Pentwater,  Manistic,  and  Aux  Betises.  Those  which  flow 
into  Lake  Erie  are  the  Raisin  and  Huron  Rivers.  The  Clinton  is  the  only  consi- 
derable river  which  falls  into  Lake  St  Clair.  The  Belle,  and  Black,  or  Dulude, 
&11  into  St  Clair  River.  The  Saginaw,  a  considerable  and  important  river,  run- 
ning northward,  fidls  into  Saginaw  Bay,  which  is  a  part  of  Lake  Huron.  Many 
other,  but  smaller  streams,  &11  into  the  same  lake,  such  as  the  Thunder  Bay, 
Sandy,  Aux  Carpe,  and  Cheboeigon  Rivers. 

The  eastern  parts  of  this  territory,  from  various  circumstances,  became  first 
settled.  Within  the  few  last  years  a  great  mass  of  emigrants  have  begun  to 
spread  themselves  over  this  fine  and  fertile  country.  Situated,  as  it  is,  between 
the  west,  the  south,  and  the  east,  with  greater  fkcilities  for  extensive  inland  water 
communication  than  any  other  country  on  the  globe,  with  a  fertile  soil,  of  which 

,  millions  of  acres  are  fit  for  the  plough,  with  a  healthful  climate,  and  with  a  con- 

jcurrence  of  circumstances,  inviting  northern  population,  the  inhabitants  are 
increasing,  and  wealth  accumulates  with  a  rapidity  that  may  vie  with  any  of  the 

I  neighbouring  States. 

Wheat,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  turnips,  peas,  apple?, 

j  pears,  plums,  cherries,  and  peaches  are  raised  easily  and  in  abundance.  It  is  a 
country  more  favourable  to  cultivated  grasses  than  the  western  country.     In  short, 

,  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  northern  fanners.    No  inland  country,  according  to  its 

I  <^^>  population,  and  circumstances,  has  a  greater  trade.  A  number  of  steam- 
boats and  lake  vessels  arc  constantly  plying  in  this  trade,  which  is  with  Detroit, 
Chicago,  and  Ohio. 

The  climate  of  this  region,  in  consequence  of  its  being  level  and  peninsular, 
and  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  the  routh,  with  such  immense  bodies  of  water,  is 

'  more  temperate  and  mild  tlian  could  be  expected  fix)m  its  latitude.  The  southern 
parts  have  mild  winters,  and  the  spring  opens  as  early  as  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  in  the  same  latitude :  the  position  of  the  northern  parts  must  subject  it  to 
a  Canadian  temperature.  The  winter  commences  here  early  in  November,  and 
does  not  terminate  until  the  end  of  March. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
styled  the  liCgislature ;  the  former  are  chosen  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  the 
latter  annually.  The  Governor  and  Lieutcnant-Grovernor  are  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  hold  office  for  the  term  of  two  years.  The  Judges  are  appointed  by 
the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  the  term  of  office  being  seven 

years.     Sufiragc  is  universal.    The  constitution  provides  that  neither  slavery  nor 

'  involuntary  servitude  shall  ever  be  introduced  into  the  State,  except  for  the  ^ui^" 
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iahment  of  crimes;  and  that  no  lottery  shall  be  aathorised  hf  the  State,  nor  shall 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  be  allowed.  It  is  also  a  provision  of  the  constitationa 
that  the  Le^lature  shall  encoarege  by  all  suitable  means  the  promotion  of  intel- 
lectual, scientific,  and  ajfricultural  improvement ;  shall  provide  for  a  system  df 
common  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  be  kept  up  and  supported  in  each  school 
district  at  least  three  months  in  evenr  year ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  ciroumstances  cf 
the  State  will  permit,  shall  provide  ror  the  establishment  of  libraries,  one  at  least 
in  each  townniip.  Measures  have  already  been  taken  by  the  Presbyterians  for 
the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Anne  Arbour,  by  the  lH^thodists  or  another  at 
Spring  Arbour,  and  by  the  £ptists  of  a  third  in  £jilamazoo  county. 

The  State  is  divided  into  88  counties. 

In  1810,  the  population  amounted  to  4762;  in  1820,  it  was  8896;  in  1890, 
exclusive  of  the  counties  now  belonging  to  Wisconsin,  28,004;  and  in  1834| 
87,27a 

The  city  of  Detroit,  the  principal  place  in  Michigan,  is  situated  on  a  rising 
plain  on  the  western  shore  of  Detroit  River,  which  unites  Lakes  Erie  and  St 
Clair.  Few  places  can  be  more  admirably  situated  for  a  commercial  city,  and  few 
have  a  more  solid  promise  of  permanent  prosperity.  The  city  is  regularly  laid 
out  and  neatly  built,  and  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  its  business  and  popula- 
tion have  increased  commensurately  with  the  growth  of  the  fertile  country  in  iti 
rear.  In  1830,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  2222 ;  in  1835,  it  was  esti- 
mated at  8000.  The  public  buildings  are  five  churches,  of  which  the  largest  and 
most  striking  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral,  a  State-House,  Academy,  and 
county  buildings.  Detroit  is  the  depdt  of  all  the  country  on  the  upper  lakes,  and 
there  ore  sixteen  or  eighteen  large  steam-boats  plying  between  this  port  and  Chi- 
cago and  Buffiila 

Among  the  small  towns  springing  up  in  Michigan,  are  Palmer,  on  St  Clair 
River,  Anne  Arbour,  on  the  Huron,  with  about  1(K)0  inhabitants ;  also,  Adrian 
and  Monroe,  on  the  River  Raisin ;  the  latter  is  about  2  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  is  accessible  to  steam-boatf*.  It  contains  several  saw  and  gristFmills,  a 
woollen  manufactoij,  and  an  iron  foundeiy.  The  rivers  afford  a  number  of  mill- 
seats,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  population,  in  1835,  was  shout  2000. 
At  the  head  of  St  Clair  River,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Huron,  on  a  commanding 
position,  stands  Fort  Gratiot,  a  United  States  military  post ;  Mackinaw  is  on  Michil- 
iimackinac  IsUnd  at  the  entrance  of  Lake  Michigan. 


STATE   OF  MISSOURI. 

This  State  is  bounded  north  by  Wisconsin  Territory ;  west  by  the  Western  or 
Indian  Territory ;  east  by  the  Mississippi  River,  which  separates  it  from  Illinois, 
Kentucky,  and  Tennessee ;  and  south  by  the  State  of  Arkansas.  Its  length  is 
about  280  miles,  and  medium  breadth  ^^,  the  area  being  about  65,000  square 
miles.  The  Mississippi  River  runs  460  miles  along  the  eastern  border  of  the 
State,  whilst  the  Missouri  flowing  for  200  miles  along  the  western  boundary,  and 
through  its  centre  for  350  miles,  enters  the  former  stream  a  short  distance  above 
St.  Louis.  The  western  line  of  this  State,  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  is  the 
meridian  which  passes  through  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Kansas  and  the  Mis- 
souri Rivers. 

Besides  the  great  rivers  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  this  St%te  is  watered  by  vari- 
ous others  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  largest  are  the  Osage,  Grand,  Salt, 
Chariton,  Grasconade,  Merrimac  or  Maramec,  Big  Black,  and  St  Francis.  The 
Osage  is  a  large  river,  navigable  for  boats  660  miles.  Much  of  the  surfiice  in  the 
central  portion  of  the  section  south  of  the  Missouri  is  mountainous,  or  rather 
hilly,  being  traversed  in  different  directions  by  the  chains  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, one  of  which  under  the  name  of  the  Iron  Mountain  divides  the  waters  of 
the  St  Francis  and  White  Rivers  from  those  of  the  Maramec  and  Gasconade, 
and  another  forms  the  water-shed  between  the  Gasconade  and  Osage ;  but  these 
ridges  are  not  very  lofty.     Between  the  Osage  and  Missouri,  and  north  of  the 
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latter,  the  country  is  undulating  and  agreeably  divenified,  while  in  the  south-east 
between  the  Big  Black  River  and  the  MiBsiesippi,  the  whole  tract,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  narrow  strip  on  the  border  of  the  latter,  is  a  low,  inundated  morass, 
ibrming  a  portion  of  the  great  swamp  of  which  the  principal  part  is  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas. 

The  lands  bordering  on  the  Missouri,  are  exceedingly  rich.  They  consist  of  a 
stratum  of  black  alluvial  soil,  of  unknown  depth.  As  you  recede  from  the  banks 
of  the  rivers,  the  land  rises,  passing  sometimes  gradually,  and  sometimes  abrupt- 
ly, into  elevated  barrens,  flinty  ridges,  and  rocky  cliift.  A  portion  of  the  State 
is,  therefore,  unfit  for  cultivation ;  but  this  part  of  it,  however,  is  rich  in  mineral 
treasures.  The  land  is  either  very  fertile  or  very  poor ;  it  is  either  bottom  land 
or  clifi;  either  prairie  or  barren :  there  is  very  little  of  an  intermediate  quality. 

I  The  climate  is  remarkably  serene  and  temperate,  and  very  favourable  to  health. 
Missouri  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  grazing  country,  and  vast  herds  of  cattle, 
_  horses,  and  swine  are  raised.  The  prairies  are  excellent  natural  pastures ;  "  the 
business  of  rearing  cattle  is  almost  reduced  to  the  simple  operatran  of  turning 
them  upon  these  prairies  and  letting  them  fatten  until  the  owners  think  proper  to 
claim  the  tribute  of  their  flesh."  Beef,  pork,  tallow,  hides,  and  live-stock  con- 
stitute important  articles  of  export  Cotton  is  raised  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State,  but  not  in  considerable  quantities ;  tobacco  is  more  extensively  grown,  and 
hemp,  wheat,  Indian-corn,  and  the  other  cereal  grains  are  cultivated  with  succesE>. 
Maize,  flour,  lead,  furs,  bufialo-skins  and  tongues,  and  lumber,  constitute,  with  the 
articles  before  mentioned,  the  exports  of  Missouri. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  Missouri  is  its  lead-mines,  which  are  estimated 
to  cover  an  area  of  about  9000  square  miles.  The  centre  of  the  lead-mine  dis- 
trict is  about  70  miles  south-west  from  St  Louis,  and  the  principal  diggings  are 
included  in  an  extent  of  30  miles  in  one  direction  by  15  in  another.  The  lead- 
ore  is  found  in  detached  masses,  and  not  in  veins.  The  business  of  mining  is, 
consequently,  very  uncertain.  The  ore  is  of  that  species  called  galena,  and 
yields  from  75  to  80  per  cent  About  3,000,000  pounds  of  lead  are  annually 
made,  giving  employment  to  about  1200  hands.  In  this  region,  are  likewise 
found  copper,  zinc,  manganese,  antimony,  calamine,  cobalt,  &c.  These  lead- 
mines  were  wrought  by  the  French,  100  years  aga 

Numerous  shot-factories  are  established  along  the  high  rocky  blufls  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, which  renders  the  erection  of  towers  unnecessary.  Iron  is  found  in  in- 
exhaustible quantities,  and  is  pretty  extensively  wrought  Coal  also  abounds  par- 
ticularly along  the  Missouri,  and  aluminous  and  nitrous  earth,  marble,  salt-springs, 
sulphuretted  and  thermal  waters,  &c.,  occur.  There  are  three  colleges  in  the 
State :  St  liouis  University  in  St  Ix)uis,  and  St  Mary's  College  at  Perryville, 
Catholic  institutions,  and  Marion  College  at  Palmyra.  The  Baptists  and  Metho- 
dists are  the  most  numerous  sects ;  the  Presbyterians  and  Roman  Catholics  arc 
also  pretty  numerous,  and  there  are  some  Episcopalians. 

Missouri  is  divided  into  52  counties.     The  population  is  as  follows : 

Total.  Blavea. 

1810  (including  Arkansas)    20,845 3,011 

1820 66,586 10,222 

1830 140,455 25,091 

1832 176,276 32,184 

Of  the  foregoing  population  of  1830,  there  were,  white  Males,  61,405 ;  white 
Females,  5.*i,390;  deaf  and  dumb,  27;  blind,  27:  total  whiles,  114,795.  Free 
coloured,  569;  Slaves,  25,091:  total,  140,455. 

St.  Louis  is  the  commercial  capital  of  Missouri,  and  the  largest  town  west  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  built  on  two  banks :  the  first,  not  much  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  river,  contains  two  narrow  streets  running  parallel  with  its  course, 
and  the  second  or  higher  bank,  which  spreads  out  into  a  wide  plain  in  the  rear, 
comprises  the  rest  of  the  city.  The  upper  part  is  well  laid  out  with  spacious  and 
regular  streets.  St.  Louis  was  founded  in  1764,  but  it  continued  to  be  an  incon- 
siderable village  while  tlie  country  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  and  va. 

2D 
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Frehch.  It  is  the  emporiam  of  the  Upper  Miooari  and  MisBissippi,  and  maat  in- 
creaae  rapidly  in  importance  as  the  vast  ref^ions  to  the  north  and  west  become 
occupied  by  industrious  cultivators.  The  lead  mines  in  its  vicinity  and  the  estab- 
lishments connected  with  the  Indian  agencies,  land  offices,  and  armv  sapplies, 
also  create  a  good  deal  of  business.  The  number  of  steam-boat  arrivals  in  1685, 
was  803,  tonnage  100,000.  The  population  is  now  chiefly  compoeed  of  Ameri- 
cans, but  there  are  many  French,  with  some  Germans  and  Spaniards.  There  are 
four  or  five  Protestant  Churches  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Cathedral.  In  the  vieiDity 
ore  an  United  States  Arsenal  and  Jefferson  Barracks,  extensive  stone  buildings 
with  accommodations  for  600  or  700  men.  In  1830,  it  contained  5852  inhaU- 
tants,  and,  in  1836,  upwards  of  10,000.  St  Louis  stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  Great  Valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  17  miles  below  the  month 
of  the  Missouri,  175  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohios  1850  miles  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  850  from  Washington.  It  has  easy  water  commnnicatioo 
with  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mouiitains,  2600  miles  distant  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  on  one  side,  and  with  Quebec  and  New  York,  1800  to  3000 
miles,  on  the  other ;  and  with  New  Orleans,  1250  miles  to  the  south,  and  Fott 
Snelling,  860  miles  to  the  north. 

St  Charles,  20  miles  above  the  month  of  the  Missouri,  and  the  same  distance 
north-west  from  St  Louis,  is  a  pleasant  village  containing  nearly  1500  inhabi- 
tants, of  whom  about  one-third  are  of  French  descent ;  it  consists  of  one  km 
street,  on  which  are  many  handsome  buildinga  St  Charles  was  for  a  Bvniber  of 
years  the  capital  of  the  State. 

Jefierson  City,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Missouri  river,  and  near  the  centre  of  the 
State,  is  the  capital  of  Missouri ;  it  contains  the  State-House,  and  a  Penitentiaiy  ^ 
its  site  is  not  a  fortunate  selection,  and  it  has  not  in  conseouence  pfceperel 
Higher  up  the  stream  are  the  villages  of  Franklin,  Booneville,  Keytesviliet  Lex- 
ington, and  Liberty ;  this  is  the  most  western  settlement  in  the  United  States,  in 
which  a  newspaper  is  published,  being  1142  miles  fhxn  Washington  City,  aad 
324  west  of  St  Louis.  Westport  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas,  is  the  most  wester^ 
ly  village  in  tho  Union.  Herculaneum,  30  miles  below  St  Louis,  is  a  small 
town,  which  contains  numerous  shotp works,  and  serves  as  one  of  the  ports  of  the 
lead  district  St  Genevieve  is  another  old  French  village,  bnilt  on  a  high  aUuvii^ 
bank  which  the  river  is  now  washing  away.  Cape  Girardeau,  situated  on  a  high 
bluff  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  district,  is  the  dep6t  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 
New  Madrid  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  on  a  high  alluvial  bank,  whiehi,  like 
that  of  St  Genevieve,  has  been  mostly  carried  away  by  the  river.  The  village 
also  suffered  from  the  earthquake  of  1811. 


STATE   OF   ARKANSAS. 

Arkansas  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri,  east  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
whicli  separates  it  from  Tennessee  and  the  State  of  Mississippi,  south  bv  Louisiana, 
and  west  by  the  Western  or  Indian  Territory  and  the  northern  part  or  Texas.  Its 
southern  line  is  the  33d  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  northern  36°  30'.  Its  length, 
from  north  to  south,  is  245  miles,  and  mean  breadth  about  212 ;  its  area  is  51,960 
square  miles. 

The  principal  river  is  the  Arkansas,  which  flows  down  from  the  Rocky  Moan- 
tains.     Its  course  is  nearly  through  the  centre  of  the  State  from  west  to  east ; 
and  it  aflbrds  at  all  times  steam-boat  navigation  to  Little  Rock,  300  miles  from  the ! 
Mississippi,  and  occasionally  to  Cantonment  Gibson,  nearly  350  miles  higher  up; 
the  other  important  streams  are  the  Red  River,  (which  flows  through  the  south- 1 
west  angle  of  the  State,)  St  Francis,  White,  and  Washita  rivers.  I 

Arkansas  has  considerable  advantages  for  commerce ;  nearly  every  part  of  it  has  I 
a  direct  and  easy  communication  with  New  Orleans,  tlie  great  emporium  of  trade  i 
for  the  whole  Mississippi  valley.  | 

The  surface  of  the  country  exhibits  much  variety.  In  the  eastern  portion, ; 
along  the  Mississippi  river,  it  is  level,  and  oflen  overflown  by  that  noble  river  and  j 
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ge  confluenta,  which  have  their  course  through  this  territory.  lo  the  central 
b  is  undulating  and  broken,  and  in  the  western  section  it  is  traversed  by  the 
:  Mountains,  which  are  estimated  to  attain  an  altitude  of  from  2000  to  3000 
.bove  the  ocean.    The  other  considerable  elevations  are  the  Black  Hills, 

of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Washita  Hills,  or  Masserne  Mountains,  on  the 
waters  of  the  Washita  river.  The  soil  is  of  all  qualities,  from  the  most  pro- 
re  to  the  most  sterile ;  much  of  it  is  of  the  latter  description.  It  has,  how- 
a  sufficient  amount  of  excellent  land  to  enable  it  to  become  a  rich  and 
MIS  State.    The  column  of  emigration  has  begun  to  move  in  this  direction, 

baa  nearly  doubled  its  population  within  the  last  five  years, 
the  products  of  Arkansas,  cotton  is  the  staple ;  com  and  sweet  potatoes 
I  well ;  wheat,  and  other  small  grains,  have  not  been  cultivated  to  a  great 
t;  peaches  are  remarkably  fine;  apples  do  not  succeed,  except  on  the  ele- 

parts  of  the  State,  at  a  distance  from  the  MississippL  The  wild  fruits, 
i,  plums,  6Lc,f  are  abundant  Among  the  curkisities  of^this  country  may  be 
ooed  the  vast  masses  of  sea-shells  that  are  found  dispersed  over  different 
of  it :  they  are  generally  found  in  points  remote  from  limestone,  and  answer 
table  purpose  to  the  inhabitants,  who  collect  and  bum  them  for  lime. 
5  hot  or  warm  springs  are  among  the  most  interesting  curiosities  of  the  coun- 
Jiey  are  in  great  numbers.  One  of  them  emits  a  vast  quantity  of  water : 
ire  remarkably  limpid  and  pure,  and  are  used  by  the  people  who  resort  there 
alth,  for  culinary  purposes.  They  have  been  analyzed^  and  exhibit  no  mine- 
operties  beyond  common  spring-water.  Their  efficacy,  then,  for  they  are 
btcdly  efficacious  to  many  invalids  that  resort  there,  results  from  the  shade 
icent  mountains,  and  from  the  cool  oxygenated  mountain  breeze,  the  conve- 
38  of  warm  and  tepki  bathing,  the  novelty  of  fresh  mountain  scenery,  and 
Niessity  of  temperance  imposed  bv  the  poverty  of  the  country,  and  the  diffi- 
of  procuring  supplies.  During  the  spring  floods  of  the  Washita,  a  steam- 
an  approach  within  30  miles  of  them.  At  no  great  distance  is  a  strong 
ir-sprmg,  remarkable  for  its  coldness.  In  the  wifi  and  mountain  scenery  of 
»ely  region,  there  is  much  oi  grandeur  and  novelty  to  fix  the  curiosity  of 
ver  of  Nature. 

[ansos  formed  a  part  of  Louisiana,  and  afterwards  of  Missouri  Territory,  until 
when  it  received  a  separate  territorial  government,  and  in  1836  it  became 
lependent  State.  The  legislature,  styled  the  General  Assembly,  consists  of 
ate  chosen  for  the  term  of  four  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  elected 
ally ;  the  General  Assembly  meets  every  two  years.  The  Governor  holds 
for  tJie  term  of  four  years.  The  superior  Judges  are  appointed  by  the  Gene- 
(sembly,  those  of  the  Supreme  Court  holding  office  for  eight,  and  those  of  the 
t  Courts  for  four  years.  Every  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  21  years, 
as  resided  within  the  State  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  election, 
e  right  of  suffrage.  Votea  are  given  viva  voce.  In  the  prosecution  of  slaves 
mes,  it  in  provided  that  they  slmll  have  an  impartial  jury,  and  slaves  con- 

of  a  capital  offence  shall  suffer  the  same  degree  of  punishment  as  free 
3,  and  no  other.     No  lotteries  can  be  established,  and  the  sale  of  lottery 
B  within  the  State  is  prohibited. 
:ansas  is  divided  into  IH  counties. 

POPULATION  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIOD& 

TOTAL.  SLAVES. 

1 1800, 1,052 ? 

1820 14,273 1,617 

1830, 30,388 4,576 

1835 58,134 9,629 

s  State  being  as  yet  but  thinly  settled,  the  towns  are  few  in  number,  and  of 
d  population.  The  capital.  Little  Rock,  is  situated  on  the  Arkansas  river, 
?K)0  miles  from  the  Mississippi.  It  was  intended  to  give  it  the  name  of 
olis;  but  the  people  playfully  called  it  by  its  present  name  from  the  numer- 
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0U8  rocks  found  in  its  vicinity.  The  site  is  on  a  high  rocky  bluff  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river ;  some  of  the  other  settlements  are,  on  the  Arkansas,  Lewiabiug, 
Scotia,  Ozark,  and  Van  Buren ;  Fayetteville,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  the  State; 
Batesville,  on  White  River;  Greenock,  Helena,  and  Columbia,  on  the  Mississippi; 
Washington,  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  State  near  to,  and  Fulton  on,  Red  River: 
these  are  the  most  important,  but  they  are  all  as  yet  mere  villages.  The  two 
last-named  places  will  no  doubt,  on  the  opening  of  the  Great  Raft,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  navigation  of  Red  River,  speedily  receive  an  accession  of  inhabitantsL 


WISCONSIN   TERRITORY. 

This  Territory,  erected  into  a  separate  government  in  1896,  is  a  vast  tract  of 
country,  stretching  from  the  Missouri  river  on  the  west  to  Lake  Michigan  on  the 
east,  and  firom  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Union  to  the  States  of  Missouri  and 
Illinois  on  the  south ;  it  is  in  length  from  east  to  west  about  650  miles,  and  from 
north  to  south  580  miles  in  breadUi,  containing  probably  an  area  of  about  300,000 
square  miles.  A  large  portion  of  this  Territory  is  but  imperfectly  known,  and  is 
for  the  most  part  still  in  the  occupancy  of  the  aboriginal  tribes.  It  is  settled  by 
a  white  population  only  along  a  part  of  its  southern  and  eastern  border :  its  great 
mineral  resources,  fertile  soil,  and  fine  climate,  are,  however,  attracting  such  nu- 
merous emigrants,  that  it  is  probable  a  few  years  only  will  elapse  before  those 
portions  of  the  territory  most  suitable  for  settlement  will  number  many  towns  and 
villages,  and  be  covered  with  a  dense  population.  The  whole  region  is  a  vast 
table-land,  with  its  surface  somewhat  broken  in  places  by  hilly  ridges,  which  gene- 
rally do  not  attain  an  elevation  probably  of  more  than  1000  or  1200  feet  above  the 
sea. 

The  country  in  the  northern  part  of  the  section,  and  westward  from  Lake  Su- 
perior, appears  to  be  a  ^at  swamp,  in  which  the  Mississippi  and  other  rivers 
have  their  rise,  and,  flowing  towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  reach  the  sea  after 
traversing  thousands  of  miles  from  their  common  centre ;  from  the  same  point  the 
kindred  waters  take  their  departure  to  the  frozen  seas  of  tlie  Arotic  circle  and 
Hiidson*s  Bay,  the  tropical  regions  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  far  distant 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  SL  Lawrence. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  the  St  Peters,  Chip- 
peway,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  &c. ;  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeek, 
the  St.  Louis,  Montreal,  and  other  streams,  flowing  into  Lake  Superior;  the 
Missouri  and  the  rivers  entering  it  on  its  east  side,  Uie  Jacques,  Sioux,  &c.,  the 
Mennomonie  and  Fox  Rivers  of  Green  Bay,  and  others.  This  is  generally  a  fine 
region  for  hunters :  in  the  upper  part  of  the  country,  buffaloes,  elks,  bears  and 
deer  are  numerous;  and  beavers,  otters,  and  muskrats,  are  taken  for  their  furs. 
The  trappers  and  Indians  roam  over  immense  prairies  in  pursuit  of  their  objects. 
In  some  parts  of  it  the  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces  large  crops  of  the  various 
grains  common  to  this  section  of  the  Union.  In  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Michigan 
the  water  courses,  ponds,  and  marshes,  arc  covered  with  wild  rice,  which  consti- 
tutes a  considerable  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

This  is  a  country  rich  in  minerals :  lead  is  found  in  great  abundance,  and  also 
copper  and  iron.  The  lead  region  of  Wisconsin  comprises  a  portion  of  the  richest 
lead  deposites  in  the  world :  it  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  River,  on 
the  east  from  the  Wisconsin  to  the  Rock  River,  and  on  the  west  its  limits  are 
unknown,  but  probably  extends  for  hundreds  of  miles  towards  and  into  the  State 
of  Missouri.  Lead  mining  is  carried  on  extensively  on  botli  sides  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  and  that  of  copper  is  about  to  be  commenced. 

Wisconsin  Territory  is  divided  into  six  counties ;  four  cast  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  two  on  the  west  side.  In  1830,  at  which  time  it  formed  a  part  of  Michigan, 
it  contained  a  white  population  of  36*35  persons,  and  in  1836,  22,213. 

There  are  in  the  Territory  several  United  States  garrisons;  among  which  Fort 
Snelling,  a  few  miles  below  the  falls  of  St.  Anthony,  and  at  tlic  point  of  land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mississippi  and  St  Peters  RiveN,  is  the  most  remote 
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ilitaiy  post  occupied  by  the  United  States  troops.    Fort  Winnebago  stands  at  | 
e  portage  between  the  Wisconsin  and  Fox  Rivers ;  the  waters  of  the  two  streams  i 
le  approach  so  close  to  each  other,  and  are  so  nearly  on  a  level,  that  boats,  in  j 
5t  seasons,  have  been  floated  from  one  to  the  other :  it  is  proposed  to  join  them ' 
rmanentlj  at  this  place  by  a  canal.    Steam-boats  have  ascended  the  Wisconsin 
the  portage.    The  route  in  this  direction  between  the  lakes  and  the  Missis- 
ipi  River,  will  probably  attain  in  time  some  commercial  importance.    Fort  Craw- 
a«  situated  a  little  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  almost  adjoining  the 
lage  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  has  a  small  garrison :  also  Fort  Howard,  near  the 
trance  of  Fox  River  into  Green  Bay ;  here  is  a  good  harlxmr,  and  in  the  vici- 
:^  are  the  thriving  villages  of  Green  Bay,  Navarino^  and  Astor.    Fort  Des 
»nes,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  a  few  miles  above  the  month  of 
I  Des  Moines  River,  is  a  United  States  garrison. 

Above  this  place  and  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Missiasippi,  several  towns  have 
BD  laid  ofl^  some  of  which  have  a  few  inhabitants ;  amon^  them  is  the  town  of 
■dison,  on  the  site  of  old  Fort  Madison.  Burlington,  with  about  6ND0  inhabit- 
ti^  has  been  selected  as  the  capital  of  Wisconsin  until  the  year  1840,  when  the 
It  of  government  will  be  transferred  to  tho  city  of  Madison,  on  the  Fourth  Lake, 
B  of  the  head  tributaries  of  Rock  River,  and  at  a  distance  about  equal  between 
ke  Michigan  and  the  Mississippi  Another  smsll  town  on  the  west  side  of  the 
isBissippi  is  Davenport,  directly  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  Rock  River :  higher  up 
i  stream  \a  Dubuque,  opposite  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
is;  it  is  a  thriving  place  of  about  1200  inhabitants,  aind  finely  situated,  being  in  j 
}  centre  of  a  rich  mineral  and  agricultural  district    A  few  miles  north  is  Peru,  j 

0  an  improving  village,  with  500  or  000  inhabitants.    The  principal  settlements 
the  east  side  of  the  Mississippi,  are  Prairie  du  Chien,  Cassville,  Sic, ;  the 

mer  is  about  five  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin  River :  it  is  situated 
a  beautiful  prairie,  and  has  been  long  inhabited,  mostly  by  French  traden  and 
sir  descendants,  half-breeds,  Slc.  Population,  000.  Cassville,  some  distance 
ith  of  the  Wisconsin  River,  is  a  small  town,  and  but  lately  settled,  as  are  also 
Imont,  Mineral  ^oint,  and  Dodgeville :  these  are  at  various  distances  east  of 
)  Mississippi,  and  between  it  and  Lake  Michigan ;  they  are  situated  in  the 
dst  of  a  rich  mining  district,  and  will  probably  improve  as  the  country  around 
im  fills  up  with  population. 

Madison  city,  already  mentioned,  the  city  of  the  Four  Lakes,  and  Wisconsin 
jr,  all  on  the  head  waters  of  Rock  River,  are,  it  is  believed,  as  yet  merely  nomi-  j 

1  towns.    The  city  of  Milwalky,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name ' 
lere  it  empties  into  Lake  Michigan,  although  laid  out  but  2  or  3  years  ago,  is 
eady  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  will  probably  increase,  being  the  only  tolerable 
rbour  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  lake  between  Chicago  and  Green  Bay.     A  rail- 
li  is  about  to  be  constructed  from  this  place  westward,  through  Belmont  to  Mis- ; 
rippi  city,  a  newly  laid-out  town  on  the  east  bank  of  the  River  Mississippi,  and 
the  vicinity  of  Cassville;  distance  about  175  miles.    The  village  of  Pent  bina, 
(  soutliernmost  settlement  of  Lord  Selkirk*s  colony,  fiiUs  within  the  limits  of 
isconsin ;  it  is  situated  on  tho  banks  of  the  Red  River  of  Lake  Winnipeek. 
ere  are  several  Missionary  stations  in  different  parts  of  the  territoiy,  of  which 
y  are  among  the  Sioux,  five  among  the  Chippeways,  two  at  Green  Bay,  among ; 
!  Mennomonies  and  Stockbridge  Indians,  and  one  among  the  Sacs  and  Foxes.  \ 
e  aboriginal  tribes  in  Wisconsin  are  the  Sioux,  Chippeways,  Winnebagoes, ' 
funomonies,  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  from  the  State  of^  New  York,  the  lowas, 
»  and  Foxes,  and  some  Ottowas  and  Pottawatomies. 


WESTERN  OR  INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

The  Western  or  Indian  Territory  is  the  country  assigned  by  the  government 
the  United  States  for  the  future  residence  of  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  have 
lgrat<*d  from  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the  Union,  and  numbera  are  preparing  : 
ake  up  their  residence  in  it    It  is  about  600  miles  in  extent  from  north  to  south 
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in  the  eastern,  and  in  the  western  part  about  SOO ;  and  from  east  to  wcstt  im- 
mediately beyond  Arkansas,  it  is  about  320 ;  but,  westward  of  the  central  and 
northern  parts  of  Missouri,  it  is  full  600  miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  an  area  of 
about  240,000  square  miles. 

A  belt  of  about  200  miles  of  the  most  eastern  part  of  this  re^on,  and  adjoining 
the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  is  supposed  to  be  favourable  for  settlement: 
the  soil  is  affirmed  to  be  generally  very  fertile,  and  it  is  watered  by  numerous 
rivers,  creeks,  and  rivulets,  none  of  which,  however,  are  suitable  for  navieatioii. 
The  chief  streams  are  the  Red,  Arkansas,  Kanzas,  and  Platte  Rivers,  with  their 
numerous  tributaries :  thev  flow  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains towards  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  of  which  they  are  all  branches. 
The  country,  in  its  general  character,  is  high  and  undulating,  rather  level  than 
hilly ;  though  some  portions,  particularly  in  the  south-eastern  parts,  are  entitled 
to  the  latter  appellation,  where  it  is  traversed  by  several  low  ran^^  of  the 
Ozark  Mountains,  here  termed  the  Kiameche  hills:  there  is  less  marshy  land  and 
stagnant  water  than  is  usual  in  the  Western  country. 

The  atmosphere  is  salubrious,  and  the  climate  precisely  such  as  is  desired; 
being  about  the  same  as  that  inhabited  by  tlie  Indians  to  the  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. It  contains  coal,  some  lead  and  iron  ore,  and  many  saline  springs,  suitahle 
for  manufacturing  salL  The  most  serious  defect  is  a  want  of  timber,  but  it  is  one 
which  time  will  remedy,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  rapid  growth  of  timber 
in  prairie  countries  which  have  been  settled ;  where  the  grazing  of  stock,  by 
diminishing  the  quantity  of  grass,  renders  the  annual  fires  leas  destructive  to  the 
growth  of  wood :  the  prairies  are  covered  with  grass,  much  of  which  is  of  snlt- 
able  length  for  the  scythe.  This  country  will  produce,  it  is  believed,  all  the 
varieties  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  agricultural  products,  which  are  raised  in  the 
States  of  the  some  latitude  east  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  also  admirably  adapted 
for  the  raising  of  domestic  animals  of  every  description. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1836,  the  population  of  the  Western  Territory  amount* 
ed  to  67,921  Indians,  upwards  of  two-thirds  of  whom  have  emigrated  from  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  remainder  appertain  to  tribes  long 
resident  in  this  region.  The  numbers  belonging  to  each  class  and  tribe  respeo* 
tively  are  as  follows : 

INDIGENOUS  TRIBES. 


Tribea.  Population. 

Pawnees 10,000 

Puncahfl 800 

Omaha 1,400 

Otoea  and  Miasooriea    ....     1,600 
Kansas 1,471 


Tribes.  Popalatioo. 

Quapawi 450 

Ougea 5,510 


Total  31,231 


EMIGRANT  TRIBEa 


Tribei.  Population. 

Chippewaa,    Ottawas,    ana 

Pottawatomies 1,712 

Choctawi 15,000 

Quapaws 476 

Creeks 17,894 

Seminolcs 407 

Appalachicolas 265 

Cherokees 6,072 

Kickapoos 588 

Dclawares 826 


Tribea.  Population. 

Shawaneea 1,273 

Ottawas SOO 

Weaa 223 

Piankeshaws  163 

Peoriaa  and  Kaakaakias 133 

Senecaa 351 

Senecas  and  Shawaneea 211 


Total  45,690 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  48,918  Indians,  of  various  tribes,  now  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  under  treaty  stipulations  to  remove  west  of  that  stream :  many 
of  them  are  making  preparations  for  that  purpose ;  and  the  whole,  no  doubt,  will, 
in  a  few  years,  be  permanently  settled  in  the  territory  assigned  them. 

The  emigrant  Tribes  occupy  74,312  acres  of  land,  and  the  indigenous  about 
[33,670  acres.    The  Choctaws,  Creeks,  Cherokees,  and  Shawanees,  are  the  most  ■ 
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■draneed  towaids  civiliatioii  of  any  of  the  Indian  tribes  in  this  quarter.  They 
have  generally  good  houses,  well*fenccd  and  well-tilled  fields,  and  own  horses 
and  cattle  to  a  considerable  extent :  they  have  also  native  mechanics  and  mer- 
chants among  them,  of  whom  some  of  the  Cherokees  have  from  5,000  to  15,000 
dollars  capitA.  They  likewise  carry  on  spinning  and  weaving,  and  have  some 
saw  and  grist-mills  and  cotton-gins.  About  500  bales  of  cotton  were  raised  by 
the  Choctaws,  in  1835.  They  luve  also  adopted  an  improved  system  of  govern- 
ment: the  Choctaws  and  Creeks,  in  particular,  have  a  written  constitution;  and 
the  former  has  introduced  the  trial  by  jury. 

The  country  of  the  Choctaws,  or  Choctawland,  tho  most  southern  in  this  Terri- 
tory, is  situated  between  the  Red  River  on  the  south,  and  the  Canadian  River  and 
the  Arkansas  north :  it  is  320  miles  in  length,  and  from  65  to  110  in  breadth.  It 
is  divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  has  its  own  chief,  for  whom  the 
Federal  Government  is  about  to  build  houses.  Fort  Towson,  a  military  post  be- 
longing to  the  United  States  on  the  Kiameche,  is  within  the  limits  of  this  nation. 
The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  six  stations,  and  there  are  also  two  Baptist 
and  one  Methodist  Mission. 

The  Creek  country  is  north  of  Choctawland  and  west  of  Neosho,  a  Ivanch  of 
the  Arkansas :  it  is  about  two-thirds  the  area  of  Choctawland,  and  extends  to  tlie 
western  boundary  of  the  Western  Territory.  The  government  is  administered 
by  a  general  council  of  the  nation,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  a  written 
oonsUtution.  There  are  among  the  Creeks  two  Baptist  and  one  Methodist  Mis- 
sionaiy  Station,  and  also  one  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  Several  of  tlie 
natives  are  missionaries.  The  Cherokee  country  is  north  and  east  of  the  Creek : 
the  eastern  part  extends  to  the  river  Arkansas,  and  also  to  the  west  boundary  of 
the  State  of  Arkansas;  this  tract  is  about  the  same  in  area  as  the  Creek  country. 
The  settlements  are  niostly  in  the  eastern  section.  They  manufacture  salt  from 
the  springs  on  the  Ulinois  and  other  streams,  and  own  a  large  number  of  horses 
and  cattle. 

Fort  Gibson,  on  the  Arkansas,  is  in  the  Cherokee  territory :  there  are  here 
three  missKMis  of  the  Boaid  of  Foreign  Missions,  with  18  missionaries  and  a  printr 
ing-press ;  together  with  a  Baptist  and  a  Methodist  Mission. 

The  Osages  are  indigenous  natives,  and  a  portion  of  them  have  yet  made  no 
improvement  in  the  arts  of  civilization:  some  of  them,  however,  particularly  a 
band  on  the  Neosho,  have  tolerable  houses,  own  some  cattle,  and  have  begim  to 
use  the  plough :  the  remainder  of  the  nation  have  not  altered  their  habits.  Their 
territory  extends  north  of  the  Cherokees,  with  a  width  of  50  miles  from  the 
Neosho  to  the  Mexican  frontier. 

Adjoining  the  south- wost  comer  of  Missouri,  and  extending  to  the  Neosho,  arc 
the  Quapaws,  the  united  bond  of  Scnecas  and  Shawances,  and  the  band  of 
Senecas  and  Mohawks.  Farther  north,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Osage  River, 
are  the  small  bands  of  Piankcflhaws,  Weas,  Koskios,  and  Ottawas ;  ail  of  these 
have  made  some  progress  towards  civilization,  and  have  some  Missionary  Stations 
among  them. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  Kansas,  and  adjoining  the  State  of  Missouri,  are  the 
Shawanees :  they  are  among  the  most  improved  of  the  Indian  tribes.  The  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists  have  missions  among  them;  and  at  the  Shawanee  Station, 
under  the  care  of  the  latter,  there  is  a  printing-press,  from  which  have  been 
issued  school-books,  and  collections  of  sacred  poetry,  in  several  Indian  languages ; 
a  monthly  journal  is  also  printed  here  in  the  Shawanee  language,  and  the  valu- 
able Annual  Register  of  Mr.  ]^rCoy  is  also  from  this  press. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Kansas  River  are  the  Delawares,  whose  condition  is 
similar  to  uiat  of  the  Shawanees:  among  them  are  a  Methodist  and  a  Baptist  Mis- 
sion. The  Kansas,  an  indigenous  tribe,  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the 
pame  name,  and  mostly  west  of  the  Shawanee  and  Delaware:  they  live  princi- 
pally by  the  chase,  and  are  the  poorest  of  all  the  tribes  hitherto  mentioned.  The 
Kickopoos  reside  on  the  Missouri,  to  the  north  of  the  Delaware  country.  There 
is  a  Methodist  Missionary  Station  in  tlicir  country.     Fort  Ix?avenworth  is  in  the 
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Kickapoo  terrilory.    Most  of  the  Pottawatamies  have  fixed  themeelvea  m  tfak 
tract,  but  the  lands  reserved  for  them  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  MiasonrL 

The  Otoes,  between  the  Platte  and  the  Little  Nemabaw,  the  Omahas,  between 
I  the  Platte  and  the  Missouri,  the  Puncahs  further  north-west,  and  the  Pawneei,  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  Platte  further  west,  are  indif^ous  tribes,  who  letain 
their  original  barbarous  habits  of  life,  with  little  or  no  change. 

In  the  desert  regions  further  west,  and  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  Monntainfl, 
are  roving  tribes  of  Riccarees,  Shiennes,  Blackfeet,  Gros  Ventres,  and  Arepahas, 
who  pursue  the  trail  of  the  builklo,  and  have  had  little  intercourse  with  the  whitea 
The  great  caravan  road  from  Missouri  to  Santa  Fe  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  this 
section,  and  there  is  a  traders*  fort  near  the  head  o£  the  Arkansas. 


MISSOURI   TERRITORY. 

Thu  territory  is  a  vast  wilderness,  thinly  inhabited  only  by  difierent  tribes  of 
Indians,  many  of  whom  appear  to  have  no  fixed  residence,  but  follow  the  migra- 
tions of  the  game  from  place  to  place.  Missouri  territory  extends  fiom  north  to 
south  about  590,  and  from  east  to  west  600  miles,  and  contains  an  area  of  piobahlT 
300,000  square  miles ;  it  is  bounded  aa  the  north  by  the  Bntish  possessioDS,  aoath 
by  the  Western  or  Indian  Territory,  east  by  Wisconsin,  and  west  by  the  territory 
of  Oregon. 

The  greater  part  of  this  region  has  been  but  pflirtially  explored,  and  is  imper- 
fectly known.  It  appears  to  consist  of  vast  prairies,  fringed  along  the  lower 
courses  of  the  rivers  with  patches  of  wood  land.  A  large  portion  of  it  may  be 
likened  to  the  great  steppes  of  Central  Asia.  There  is^  however,  in  the  most  ste- 
rile parts  a  thin  swaid  of  grass  and  herbage :  countless  droves  of  bnflalo^  elk,  and 
deer,  range  upon  these  vast  prairies.  They  will  perhaps,  at  some  future  period  of 
our  national  existence,  be  replaced  by  herds  of  domestic  cattle,  and  flocks  of 
sheep,  followed  bv  moving  bai^ds  of  shepherds. 

To  the  west  of  these  plains,  the  Rocky  Mountains  rise  up  in  an  abrupt  mannar, 
presenting  a  steep  front  with  numerous  frowning  rocky  precipices,  and  having 
many  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  only  elevation  in  the  great 
plain,  which  stretches  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  the 
Black  Hills,  a  spur  of  the  former  range,  extending  to  the  north-east  about  400 
miles,  and  separating  the  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  Stone  from  those  tint 
run  westward  into  the  Missouri ;  the  character  aiul  elevation  of  this  ridge  are 
unknown,  but  its  height  is  believed  to  be  moderate. 

The  Missouri  is  the  principal  stream,  which,  with  its  tributaries,  drains  the 
whole  of  this  region.  The  Yellow  Stone  is  the  largest  of  its  upper  tributaries, 
and  is  by  some  even  considered  tlie  main  stream :  it  rises  among  the  Rocky 
Mountains^  in  the  south-west  part  of  this  section,  and  flowing  generally  a  north- 
east course  enters  the  Missouri,  upwards  of  3000  miles  from  the  ocean.  Those 
tributaries  entering  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri,  are  the  Cannonball,  Weter- 
hoo,  Shienne,  Running  Water  River,  and  others. 

Our  knowledge  of  this  country  is  mostly  derived  from  those  intrepid  travellers 
Lewis  and  Clark ;  in  their  journey  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  they  passed  their  first 
winter  at  the  Mandan  towns,  1600  miles  above  St.  Louis,  from  November,  1804, 
until  the  following  AjpriL 

The  Great  Falls  of  the  Missouri  present  a  spectacle  of  uncommon  grandeur. 
They  consist  of  a  succession  of  cataracts,  the  whole  descent  of  which  is  850  feet. 
In  one  instance  the  entire  body  of  the  river  falls  in  a  perpendicular  sheet  to  the 
depth  of  87  feet  The  place  where  the  Missouri  passes  from  the  mountains, 
called  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  displays  a  stupendous  work  of  nature. 
The  river  is  compressed  to  the  width  of  450  feet,  between  perpendicular  rocks 
1200  feet  in  height ;  for  three  miles  there  is  but  one  spot  where  a  man  can  find 
footing  between  the  water  and  the  mountainous  precipices.  About  100  miles  be- 
low the  great  falls  in  the  Missouri  there  are  immense  piles  of  rock,  300  feet  in 
height,  presenting  the  appearance  of  an  artificial  wall ;  they  are  nearly  perpen- 
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[diciilar,  and  the  beholder  can  discern,  amid  the  varicxu  fiMrma  which  they  exhibit, 
the  shapes  of  ruined  castles  and  other  edifices. 

The  principal  abori^nal  races  are  the  Pawnees,  the  various  tribes  of  Sioux, 
Ricarees,  Mandans.  Blackfbot  Indians,  &c. ;  most  d*  them  appear  to  be  nomadic 
in  their  habits,  and  being  in  possession  of  an  ample  store  of  horses,  roam  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  c?  burado  and  other  game. 


OREGON   TERRITORY. 

Tbi  countiy  extending  westward  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  lying  between  42°  and  54°  40'  of  north  latitude,  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Oregon  Territory,  and  is  claimed  both  bv  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.  On  the  north  and  the  east,  as  far  south  as  the  49°,  it  is  bounded 
by  the  soathem  part  of  the  British  possessions,  and  southward  of  the  49°  by  the 
Minonri  Territoir ;  south  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico ;  and  west  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean :  it  is  in  length  about  880  miles,  with  an  average  breadth  cf  550 :  area, 
abeut  450,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  the  country,  so  fiir  as  it  is  known,  is  broken  and  mountainous ; 
it  IB  traversed  on  its  eastern  boundary  by  the  vast  ridges  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
many  of  the  elevated  peaks  of  which  rise  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  congela- 
tion. Westward  of  the  mountains  the  country  descends  by  regular  slopes,  in  form 
of  immense  terraces  or  descending  plains,  disposed  regularly  one  below  the  other. 
At  the  distance  of  from  120  to  160  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  nearly  parallel 
with  the  coast,  a  range  of  mountains  extend,  which  have  as  yet  received  no  gene- 
I  ral  desiffnation ;  the  highest  peaks  have  been  named  Mount  Jefferson,  Mount 
*  UooH,  Mount  SL  Helen's,  Mount  Regnier,  dtc. 

The  only  rivers  explored  in  this  territory  are  the  Columbia  or  Orei^on,  and  its 
bnuMsbea  Thb  noble  stream  has  its  head  waters  near  those  of  the  Missouri,  and 
collects  its  tribute  for  a  wide  extent  along  the  western  dividing  ridges  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains;  its  principal  tributaries  are  Lewis*,  Clark's  or  Flat  Head, 
M^Gillivrav's,  Oklnagan,  and  the  Multnomah  rivers.  The  Columbia  and  its 
■  branches  abound  in  the  finest  salmon,  which  seem  to  constitute  the  chief  article 
of  food  di  the  natives  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Seals  and  other  aquatic 
;  animals  are  taken  in  great  numbers,  and  the  skins  shipped  to  China,  which  consti- 
tutes one  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade  from  this  part  of  the  world.  The  country 
bordering  on  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  is  represented  as  having  a  good  soil,  i 
and  is  covered  with  heavy  timber, jconsisting  chiefly  of  various  species  of  fir; 
many  of  the  trees  being  of  enormous  height 

The  only  other  river  of  any  note  is  FVazer's  or  Tacoutchc  Tesse,  which  flows 
into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  On  the  head  waters  of  these  streams  the  Hudson^s ' 
Bay  Company  has  some  trading-houses  or  forts.  There  are  several  lakes  in  this- 
region ;  the  largest  are  the  Flat  Bow,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Lakes  of  the  Colum- 1 
bia,  the  Okinagan,  and  the  KuUcespelm  Lakes,  from  which  flows  a  considerable  \ 
branch  of  the  Columbia. 

To  this  region  the  United  States  have  acquired  a  title  by  the  liOuisiana  treaty, 
by  the  discovery  of  the  principal  river,  and  by  interior  exploration.  It  is,  how- 
ever, contested  by  Great  Britain,  who  claims,  not  that  the  title  is  in  her,  but  that 
the  region  is  unappropriated,  and  open  to  the  tirnt  comer.  By  a  convention  con- 1 
eluded  in  1828,  to  last  twelve  years,  it  was  agreed  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  that  neither  government  should  take  possession  of  it,  or  occupy  it, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  during  the  period  of  the  convention,  which  cither 
party  might  renounce  upon  giving  twelve  months*  notice. 

This  territory  has  been  so  named  in  the  congressional  discussions  that  have ; 
taken  place  in  reference  to  the  country.     It  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  >. 
v/ho,  however,  did  not  penetrate  into  the  interior.     In  1791  Captain  Gray,  of  the  j 
ship  Columbia,  of  Boston,  entered  the  great  river  of  this  region,  and  from  him  it 
received  the  name  of  his  ship.     The  celebrated  navigator,  Capt.  Vancouver,  was 
then  at  Nootka  Sound,  and  the  discovery  was  very  frankly  and  fortunately  com- 
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municated  to  him,  who  sent  one  of  his  priDcipal  officers  to  examine  the  channel, 
and  in  his  narrative  admits  the  fact ;  thus  placing  the  rigrht  of  prior  discovery  in 
the  United  States,  beyond  dispute,  on  British  evidence.  In  180&,  Lewis  and 
Clark  were  sent  out  by  the  United  States*  Government,  for  tiie  express  purpose  of 
exploring  this  country :  they  navigated  the  Missouri  to  its'  source,  and  crossinff 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  descended  the  Columbia  River  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
spent  the  winter  on  its  shores ;  they  returned  by  the  same  river  to  the  mountains, 
and  most  of  the  exact  information  that  we  have  of  the  country  is  from  theuL 

The  (question  of  settling  this  territory  permanently,  has  been  more  than  once 
debated  m  Congress :  were  such  settlement  authorized,  and  rendered  secnre  by 
the  requisite  military  establishments,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  receive 
large  acceasions  of  settlers.  Some  attempts  have  been  made  by  individuals  to 
induce  the  United  States*  Government  to  take  possession  formally  of  the  territorr ; 
and  in  1810,  a  private  expedition,  at  the  expense  and  under  the  direction  of  John 
Jacob  Astor,  Esq.  of  New  York,  actually  formed  an  establishment,  and  named  the 
principsl  dep6t  Astoria.  This  colon v  of^l20  men,  went  out  well  jHovided  fbr  trade 
and  agriculture.  Two  years  after  the  first  settlement  of  Astoria,  they  had  estab- 
lished themselves  at  five  other  places ;  these  posts,  however,  have  not  been  sos- 
tained :  some  have  been  abandoned,  and  others  have  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  British  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  has  trading  establishments,  extending 
through  various  parts,  of  this  region,  from  the  mountains  to  the  Pacific. 

The  climate  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  is  believed  to  be  milder  than  oo  the 
same  parallels  of  latitude  on  the  Atlantic.  When  Lewis  and  Clark  left  this  coun- 
try in  March,  the  prairies  were  in  blossom,  and  the  forwardness  of  the  season 
seems  to  have  corresponded  with  that  of  North  Carolina,  at  the  same  period.  Tlie 
winters  are  rainy,  and  among  the  mountains  the  cold  is  very  severe. 

On  the  coast  of  this  territory  are  the  countries,  denominated  by  British  navi- 
gators. New  Georgia,  and  New  Hanover ;  and  immediately  north  of  the  northern 
head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  New  Caledo- 
nia ;  the  climate  of  which  is  severe  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer ;  the  soil  is  pooE, 
but  the  fur-bearing  animals  are  numerous.  The  aboriginal  tribes  are  the  Uhil- 
cotin,  Talcotins,  Attnas,  dtc. ;  and  on  the  Columbia  and  its  branches,  are  the  Flat 
Heads,  Flat  Bows,  Pointed  Hearts,  Pierced  Noses,  &c. ;  also  the  Shoshone  or 
Snake  Indians,  who  are  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  estimated  at  about 
15,000.  The  whole  of  the  native  tribes  in  this  territory  are  probably  about  80,000 
in  number. 

Manjr  portions  of  this  territory,  and  perhaps  the  greater  part,  is  well  adapted. 
for  agricultural  purposes.  At  some  of  the  fur-trading  establishments  belonging  to 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  &rming  has  been  commenced  on  a  small  scue,  and 
found  to  succeed  well.  At  Fort  Vancouver,  on  the  Columbia  River,  130  mileo 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean,  9000  bushels  of  wheat  of  excellent  quality  were  raised 
in  1835 :  and  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  all  the  usual  kinds  of  garden  vch?etableS| 
grow  in  abundance.  At  Caldwell,  a  trading  station  on  the  north  fork  of  the  Co- 
lumbia, 100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  main  river,  is  another  &nn  in  suc- 
cessful operation:  also  a  grist-mill  Several  Missionaries  arrived  here  lately 
from  the  United  States ;  they  have  been  well  received  by  the  traders  and  Indians, 
and  have  every  prospect  before  them  of  being  unimpedcMl  in  their  labours  of  love 
and  benevolence. 


It  has  been  already  mentioned,  that  the  prairie  lands  are  quite  likely  to  be 
more  or  less  covered  with  timber,  in  time  to  come ;  and  there  are  also  the  other 
requisites  for  human  sustenance  and  improvement  As  emigration  presses  to  the 
west,  there  is  little  doubt  therefore  that  most  of  the  regions  we  have  just  been 
describing  will  come  to  be  peopled  by  numerous  and  timving  communities. 
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REPUBLIC   OF   TEXAS. 

Tm  Repoblic  of  Texas,  which  was,  until  lately,  an  integral  portion  of  Mexico, 
formed,  in  conjunction  with  Coahuila,  one  of  the  States  of  that  confederacy.  To 
the  people  of  the  United  States  this  infant  republic  is  peculiarly  interesting,  from 
the  circumstances  attending  its  struggle  with  the  parent  State,  the  galhintry  dis- 
played by  its  citizens  in  the  field,  its  immediate  contiguity  to  the  south-western 
parts  of  our  territory,  and  also  on  account  of  Anglo-Americans  forming  the  bulk 
of  its  rapidly  increasing  population. 

Previous  to  1821,  the  only  places  occupied  by  whites  were  the  Spanish  posts  of 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  Bahia,  or  Goliad,  and  Nacogdoches,  comprising  in  all  about 
3000  inhabitants.  Soon  after  that  time,  an  attempt  was  made  to  establish  here 
the  independent  republic  of  Fredonia ;  but  the  Mexican  constitution  attached  the 
territory  to  the  province  of  Coahuila,  forming  of  the  united  provinces  a  State,  bear- 1 
ing  the  names  of  both.  In  consequence  of  Sie  encouragement  held  out  to  settlens 
there  was  a  great  influx  of  emigrants  into  the  territory  from  the  United  States, 
many  of  whom  carried  with  them  their  slaves.  In  lo32,  the  people  of  Texas 
formed  for  themselves  a  separate  State  constitution,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain 
fhxD  the  Mexican  Con^ss  a  sanction  of  their  proceedings,  and  an  admission  into 
the  confederacy  as  an  independent  State.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  mutual  dis- 
contents and  suspicions  of  the  colonists  and  government  were  increased  to  such  a 
degree,  that  resort  was  had  to  arms.  Texas  was  invaded  by  a  large  Mexican 
force,  headed  by  Santa  Anna,  the  President,  in  person.  At  first  the  overwhelming 
numerical  superiority  of  the  invaders  gave  them  some  advantages,  which  enabled 
them  to  exhibit  a  remarkable  ferocity  towards  their  prisoners,  several  hundreds  of 
whom  were  massacred  in  cold  blood.  But  this  state  of  things  was  soon  reversed ; 
and  at  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto  the  Mexican  army  was  utterly  and  irrecoverably 
routed,  leaving  their  President  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  TexansL  In  March, 
1830,  the  people  of  this  State  declared  themselves  free  and  independent,  and 
have  since  that  time  formed  a  constitution  and  government,  modelled  on  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  elected  a  chief  magistrate,  together  with  all  the  requisite 
officials  and  appointments  of  a  sovereign  and  independent  power. 

A  soil  of  great  fertility,  and  a  geographical  position  highly  favourable  to  com- 
mercial intercourse,  with  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  are  advan- 
tages which  doubtless  will,  at  no  distant  period,  render  Texas  opulent  and  powerful. ' 
A  sea-coast  of  350  miles  in  length  affords,  by  means  of  its  numerous  rivers,  com- 
munication at  a  number  of  points  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  which,  with  the  pro- 
bable employment  of  steam-navigation  on  those  streams  susceptible  of  it,  will 
speedily  enhance  the  value  of  the  soil  and  its  rich  productions.    The  fiice  of  the 
countrv  is  generally  level,  and  a  great  portion  of  it  consists  of  immense  prairies, 
the  soil  of  which  is  a  deep  black  mould,  mixed  with  sand ;  the  bottom  lands  on 
many  of  the  rivers,  are  of  a  rich  red  texture,  of  great  depth,  and  well  timbered 
with  cotton-wood,  walnut,  cedar,  &c.     Most  of  Sie  productions  of  tropical  cli- 
mates grow  here  in  great  perfection,  and  the  cotton  is  equal  to  the  finest  produced ' 
in  the  United  States :  the  other  products  are  sugar,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  - 
&c.     This  region  is  one  of  the  finest  stock  countries  in  the  world:  cattle  are 
raised  in  great  abundance,  and  with  but  little  trouble. 

Texas  is  enclosed  by  the  Nueces,  the  Sabine,  the  Red  River,  and  the  great 
eastern  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but  should  its  independence  be  secured,  or 
should  it  be  attached  to  the  United  States,  it  is  not  difiicult  to  foresee  that  its 
frontier  will  be  extended  to  the  del  Norte.     Within  the  limits  above  described,  it ; 
has  an  area  of  about  160,000  square  miles,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  level  or  slightly 
undulating  surface.    The  country  along  the  coost  is  low  but  free  from  swamps,  j 
and  composed  of  good  arable  prairie,  interspersed  with  well-wooded  river  bottoms, 
and  fine  pasture  lands.     Until  the  late  emigrations  from  the  United  States,  this  i 
section  was  filled  with  immense  droves  of  mustangs,  or  wild  horses,  and  Vivldi  . 
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cattle ;  but  their  numbers  are  now  considerably  lessened.  In  the  south-west,  the 
country  is  elevated,  being  traversed  by  a  ranse  of  mountains,  extending  north- 
ward from  the  head  waters  of  the  Neuces,  and  westward  of  the  sources  of  the 
Brazos,  Colorado,  &c.  To  the  west  and  north  are  vast  prairies,  in  which  immense 
herds  of  buffido  supply  the  mounted  Comanches  with  abundance  of  game.  In  the 
north-east,  the  country  is  more  undulating  and  better  wooded. 

The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  the  majority  of  them  are  not  of  much  importance 
for  navigation,  being  in  the  dry  season  extremely  low,  and  during  the  floods  & 
good  deal  impeded  with  floating  timber.  The  Sabine,  Neches,  and  Trinidad 
Rivers,  are  respectively  350, 300,  and  410  miles  in  length ;  they  are  all  navigable 
to  a  certain  extent  during  a  part  of  the  year.  The  River  Brazos  is  considered 
the  best  navigable  stream  in  Texas :  vessels  drawing  six  feet  water  can  navigate 
it  to  Brazoria ;  Bind  steam-boats  of  light  draught  to  &n  Felipe  de  Austin,  00  miles 
higher :  the  tides  ascend  to  Orazimba.  At  its  mouth  the  River  Brazos  is  200 
yards  wide,  and  continues  about  the  same  to  San  Felipe.  The  lands  on  this  river 
and  on  all  the  streams  from  hence  to  the  Colorado,  inclusive,  are  the  richest  and 
deepest  in  Texas ;  and  are  considered  equal  in  fertility  to  any  in  the  world.  The 
.  San  Bernard  is  the  most  beautiful  stream  in  Texas ;  it  is  navigable  aboat  60  miles, 
I  and  has  from  4  to  5  feet  water  on  the  bar.  The  Rio  Colorado  rises  in  the  high 
prairies  east  of  the  Puerco  River,  and,  after  a  course  of  500  miles,  flows  into  Ma- 
tagorda Bay.  About  12  miles  above  its  mouth  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  a 
raft  of  a  mile  in  extent :  beyond  this  light  vessels  may  ascend  it  200  miles.  The 
La  Baca,  Guadalupe,  San  Antonio,  and  R.  Nueces,  are  more  or  less  navigable 
part  of  the  year ;  they  arc,  however,  but  imperfectly  known. 

The  climate  of  Texas  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and,  as  the  cowitry  ia  fi'ee  from 
swamps,  and  the  wooded  tracts  arc  quite  open  and  destitute  of  underwood,  is 
more  healthful  than  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  United  States.  The  seasons 
are  two ;  the  dry,  from  April  to  September,  and  the  wet,  which  prevails  during 
the  rest  of  the  year :  the  cold  is  pretty  severe  for  a  short  time  in  December  and 
January. 

The  towns  are  mostly  small ;  the  principal  of  them  are  San  Augustine  and  Na- 
cogdoches, in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  both  situated  on  streams  flowing 
into  the  Neuces;  San  Felipe  de  Austin,  Columbia,  and  Brazoria,  on  the  Brazos 
River ;  Matagorda,  on  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado ;  together  with  San 
Antonio  de  E^xar,  and  Goliad,  on  the  San  Antonio ;  Harrisbnrg,  on  BuffiiTo  Bayou, 
near  to,  and  Lynchburg,  at  the  head  of  Galveston  Bay.  The  city  of  Houston, 
lately  laid  out  near  Harrisburg,  is  designated  as  the  future  capital  of  the  Republic; 
at  present  the  seat  of  government  is  Columbia. 

The  commerce  of  this  youthful  State  is  already  suflicient  to  employ  to  advan- 
tage a  number  of  regular  trading  vessels  between  her  principal  sea-ports  nnA 
New  Orleans. 

The  population  of  Texas  is  estimated  at  about  60,000,  of  whom  probably  40,000 
arc  Americans  from  the  United  States ;  4000  or  5000  negroes ;  3000  or  4000  Mexi- 
cans; and  probably  12,000  Indians,  of  various  tribes.  The  army  is  about  2500  in 
number,  ardent,  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Texas,  and  highly  efficient 
as  a  military  body.  The  main  pecuniary  dependence  of  this  State  is  upon  the 
great  body  of  her  rich  and  fertile  lands,  for  the  survey  and  sale  of  which,  by  a 
method  similar  to  that  of  the  United  States,  measures  are  about  to  be  adopted. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  campaign  in  which  the  Mexican  President  wvs 
captbrcd,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  probability  that  Mexico,  (at  all  times  an 
inefiicient  military  power,  and  of  late  years  exceedingly  distracted  by  intestine 
dissension,)  can  ever  re-annex  the  State  of  Texas  to  her  dominions.  This  per- 
suasion is  so  strong  amongst  the  pouth-western  inhabitants  of  the  United  States, 
that  emigration  to  Texas  has  recently  very  much  increased  from  that  quarter ; 
numerous  families,  with  their  slaves  and  stock,  are  rapidly  augmenting  the 
population  of  the  infant  Republic.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  somewhat 
uncertain  issue  of  all  military  enterprises,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that 
Texas  will  maintain  the  ground  she  has  won,  and  continue  to  assert  her  indepen- 
dence. 
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Mexico  is  an  extensive  and  noble  territory,  forming  the  greater  part  of  that 
vast  tract  of  land   which  connectB  together  Northern  and  Southern  America. 
Originally  a  native  empire,  afterwards  the  principal  of  the  Spanish  viceroyaltics, 
it  is  now  a  great  independent  republic.    It  has  sometimes  been  considered  as 
extending  to  tlie  Isthmus  of  Panama,  which  was,  in  some  degree,  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  viceroy  of  Mexico;  but  as  Guatemala,  to  the  southward  of  Mexico 
Proper,  was  always  a  separate  intendency,  and  has  now  erected  itself  into  an 
independent  republic,  it  must  receive  a  separate  notice.    Its  length  may  be  stated 
at  about  2500  miles ;  the  breadth  varies  from  125  miles  in  the  isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepee,  and  nearly  300  at  tlie  main  centre  of  the  republic,  between  Acapulco  and 
Vera  Cruz,  to  about  1250  on  the  parallel  of  35°  north  latitude,  and  nearly  850  < 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  ocean  in  the  extreme  north.    The  whole ! 
surface  may  be,  therefore,  described  as  lying  between  100°  and  125°  W.  long.,  I 
and  15°  and  42°  N.  lat,  w^itii  an  area  of  14*^«000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Mexico  is  elevated,  composing  part  of  that  vast  ridge  which  • 
runs  along  the  whole  continent  of  America  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  >vhich  in  ; 
the  south  is  called  the  Andes  or  Cordilleras,  and  in  the  north  the  Rocky  Moun- ' 
tains.    In  the  middle  part  the  chain  presents  a  brood  table-land,  from  6000  to  6000  i 
feet  in  height,  thus  equalling  Mont  St  Bernard,  and  others  of  the  most  remark-  ■ 
able  summits  of  the  old  continent    This  table-land  is  not,  as  in  Quito  and  other 
parts  of  South  America,  an  interval  between  opposite  ridges,  but  is  the  very  high- 
est part  of  the  ridge  itself.    In  the  course  of  it,  indeed,  detached  mountains  occur, 
of  which  the  summits  rise  into  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  on  a  level  almost 
with  the  mightiest  of  the  Andes.    Such  are  the  volcanic  peaks  of  Orizava,  Popo- 
catepetl, and  Toluca.    But  these  are  merely  insulated  heights  or  chains,  running 
in  a  difierent  direction  from  the  general  ridge,  and  presenting  few  interruptions 
to  that  continuous  level,  as  smooth  almost  as  the  ocean,  which  extends,  for  up- 
wards of  1500  miles,  from  one  extremity  of  Mexico  to  the  other.    Hence  while 
the  communication  between  Mexico  and  the  eastern  and  western  sea-coasts  is 
extremely  difficult,  and,  with  slight  exceptions,  can  be  carried  on  only  by  mules, 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  wheel-carriages  from  running  from  the  capital  to  Santa 
Fe  in  New  Mexico,  and  thence  to  St  Louis  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  rivers  of  Mexico  are  not  very  numerous,  nor,  in  general,  of  considerable 
magnitude.  The  principal  is  the  Rio  del  Norte  or  Bravo,  which,  rising  in  the 
northern  part  of  tlie  country,  flows,  by  a  south-easterly  course  of  about  15(K> 
miles,  chiefly  through  wild  and  savage  tracts  infested  by  the  Apaches  and  Ca- 
manches,  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Sacramento,  and  Buenaventura  are 
rivers  of  Upper  California  of  which,  however,  our  knowle<lge  is  slight  The  Co- 
lorado of  the  west  is  a  large  river,  but  its  course  is  through  countries  thinly 
peopled  and  little  known.  It  &lls  into  the  Gulf  of  California,  afler  receiving  the 
Gila,  a  considerable  stream. 

The  lakes  of  Mexico  are  numerous,  and  appear  to  be  the  remains  of  others,  of 
vast  extent,  which  formerly  covered  a  much  larger  proportion  of  this  lofly  plain. ! 
The  valley  of  Mexico  is  covered  witli  small  lakes,  which  occupy  nearly  a  fourth  ; 
of  its  sur&ce;  but  the  only  one  on  a  great  scale  is  that  of  Chapala,  in  Michoacan, ' 
.  which  is  estimated  to  contain  an  area  of  about  1300  square  miles. 

As  an  agricultural  country,  Mexico  has  been  celebrated  for  the  ynat  variety  of  j 
productions  which  can  be  raised,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  elevation 
of  its  great  tabular  mass  of  territory.    It  is  divided  into  warm  lands  (tierras  calion- ' 
tes),  temperate  lands  (tierras  templadas),  and  cold  lands  (tierras  frias).     T^*'! 
warm  lands,  however,  though  capable  of  yielding  in  profusion  all  the  productions  j 
of  the  torrid  zone,  are  subject  to  so  deadly  a  pestilence,  that  even  tho  natives  pre- 
ferred to  inhabit  a  poorer  soil  on  the  higher  grounds;  and  European.s  except  the 
few  fixed  by  commercial  avidity,  pass  through  it  in  trembling  haste,  as  if  death 
pursued  them.     The  cold  lands,  again,  are  nearly  devoid  of  vegetation,  e.xhibiting  i 
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on  a  few  Bcattcrcd  epots  the  plants  of  the  north.  It  is  only  on  the  **  temperate 
lands,"  that  the  real  and  efiective  vegetation  exists ;  and  tliere  the  finest  plantb 
of  the  most  genial  temperate  climates  are  produced  in  higher  perfection  than  in 
most  other  parts  of  the  known  world.  The  Mexican  wheat  exceb  that  of  all 
other  countries,  hoth  in  quality  and  abundance,  provided  that  by  nature  or  art  it 
has  been  supplied  during  growth  with  sufficient  moisture.  Such  is  the  aridity  of 
the  soil,  that  artificial  irrigation  is  usually  necessary.  Maize,  or  Indian  corn,  the 
proper  grain  of  America,  is  still  more  generally  cultivated,  and  forms  the  standing 
food  of  the  people.  Its  harvests  are  equally  profiise.  Barley  and  rye  grow  on 
the  colder  grounds,  the  first  forming  the  chief  food  of  horses.  Farther  down 
grows  the  Innana,  which,  though  the  proper  food  of  the  torrid  zone,  grows  so  hiffh, 
that  Humboldt  calculates  50,000  square  miles  may  be  fit  for  it  Of  all  vegetaUes 
it  yields  the  greatest  proportion  of  aliment  with  the  least  culture.  It  bears  frnit 
in  ten  months  after  planting,  and  then  requires  only  to  have  the  stalks  cut,  that 
new  shoots  may  spring  finm  them,  and  to  be  dug  and  dressed  round  the  roots. 
The  amount  of  nutritive  substance  yielded  by  it,  is  to  that  of  wheat,  as  133  to  1, 
and  to  that  of  potatoes,  as  44  to  1.  The  manioc  root,  under  the  same  climate,  can 
be  made  to  produce  abundance  of  palatable  and  wholesome  farina.  The  Mexicaxn 
set  much  value  also  on  the  maguey,  which  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  yields 
annually  about  150  quarts  of  a  sweet  juice,  easily  convertible  into  pulque,  the 
favourite  fermented  liquor  of  the  people.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  cotton,  are  all  pro- 
duced of  excellent  quality,  but  only  for  internal  use ;  and  cacao,  though  an  uni- 
versal beverage,  is  procured  by  importation.  Cochineal  is  almost  the  only  article 
collected  extensively  for  export  The  culture  is  laborious,  and  has  diminished  of 
late,  but  the  price  has  not  mcreased,  substitutes  being  employed.  There  is  also 
indigo,  but  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Guatemala.  VanUla,  the  flavouring  material 
of  the  chocolate,  is  obtained  in  the  forests  of  Oaxaca  and  Vera  Cruz,  and  exported 
to  the  amount  of  8000/.  or  10,000/.  value  annually. 

MamifiMtures  in  Mexico  are,  and  must  long  continue,  in  a  very  rude  state. 
There  are,  however,  considerable  fabrics  of  coarse  red  earthenware,  which  is  used 
in  all  the  operations  of  cookery ;  also  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens  and  cottonsi 
The  amount  of  these,  in  good  times,  was  reckoned  at  7,000,000  dollars ;  but  de- 
clined during  the  troubles.  Working  in  gold  and  silver  has,  as  might  be  expected, 
been  a  favourite  occupation.  Services  of  plate,  worth  30,000  or  40,000  dollars, 
have  been  manufactured  at  Mexico,  which,  for  elegance  and  fine  workmanship, 
may  rival  the  best  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Glass  has  also  made  great  progress. 
The  coaches  of  Mexico  have  long  been  celebrated  both  for  good  construction  and 
beauty,  it  being  the  particular  ambition  of  all  who  possibly  can,  to  have  their  coach. 

The  commerce  of  Mexico  does  not  correspond  with  its  great  fiime  for  wealUi. 
The  exports  of  the  precious  metals  form  the  principal  article ;  next  to  this  is 
cochineal ;  to  which  may  be  added,  sugar,  flour,  indigo,  provisions,  vanilla,  sarsa- ; 
parilla,  jalap,  logwood,  and  pimento.    The  exports  at  Vera  Cruz  in  18tM,  amounted 
to  12,082.000  dollars,  of  which  7,437,000  were^for  European  and  other  foreign 
portB ;  4,360,000  for  American  ports ;  and  284,000  for  other  Mexican  ports.    The 
imports,  consisting  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods,  wine,  brandy,  and  metals,  were 
from  Europe  1,408,000 ;  America,  3,022,000 ;  other  Mexican  ports,  202,000.    Un- 
der the  Spanish  regime,  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco  had  a  monopoly  of  the  trade ; 
but  since  the  revdution,  a  considerable  amount  has  centred  in  other  ports,  of 
which  the  chief  are,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Gulf,  Tampico,  and  Soto  la  Ma-' 
rina ;  Campeachy  and  Tabasco  in  tlie  south ;  San  Bias  and  Mazatlan  on  the  west- ! 
ern  coast;  and  Guaymas  in  the  Gulf  of  California.    The  value  of  exports  fipom| 
the  United  States  to  Mexico  in  1834  was  4,000,000  dollars.  | 

The  mines,  however,  are  the  grand  objects  which  have  connected  the  idea  of  \ 
unbounded  wealth  and  romantic  splendour  with  the  name  of  Mexica    Gold  and 
silver,  by  a  natural  illusion,  have  always  shone  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  with  a 
lustre  beyond  that  of  any  other  metal.     Peru,  indeed,  offers  gold  in  greater  abun-  ■ 
dance;  but  Mexico,  since  the  first  discovery,  has  produced  more  silver  than  alli 
the  rest  of  tlie  world  united.     The  silver  ore  of  Mexico  is  far  from  rich ;  it  seldom 
yields  more  than  three  or  four  ounces  to  the  quintal  of  earth,  while  that  of  Saxony  I 
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ymldfl  ten  or  even  fifteen  ounces.  It  is  situated  also  very  deep  in  the  ground. 
The  quantity,  however,  is  in  many  cases  immense,  obtained  with  comparatively 
little  difficulty ;  for,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  placed  in  the  heart  of  dreary  and 
almoat  inaccessible  deserts,  the  mines  occupy  the  very  best  situations  of  the  great 
table  plain,  are  surrounded  with  brilliant  vegetation,  and  with  all  tlie  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence.  There  are  9000  mines  in  Mexico ;  most  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  now  unproductive,  and  even  ruinous :  but  adventurers  have  been  encour- 
aged to  begin,  and  to  persevere  while  a  particle  of  their  capital  remained,  by  ttie 
enormous  profits  which  have,  in  a  few  instances,  been  realized. 

The  produce  of  the  mines  continued  increasing  till  the  commencement  of  the 
late  revolution.  Ftom  1750  to  1759,  the  average  appeared  to  be  16,566,000  dol- 
lars; from  1771  to  1803,  it  was  10,688,000;  but  in  the  first  years  of  the  present 
centoiy,  the  duties  levied  implied  an  amount  of  22,000,000 ;  and,  allowing  for 
contraband,  the  total  mi^ht  probably  be  25,000,000.  During  the  dreadful  convul- 
siooa  of  the  late  revolution,  the  amount  was  greatly  reduced,  the  water  having  in 
many  instances  been  allowed  to  rush  in,  the  machinery  destroyed,  and  the  work- 
men dispersed.  The  annual  average  produce  since  the  revolution  is  not  more 
than  12,000,000  dollars.  The  silver  coined  in  the  mint  of  Mexico,  which,  in  1810, 
amounted  to  the  value  of  17,950,000  dollars,  had  fallen  in  1825  to  3,&51,000. 

The  mint  of  Mexico  is  a  prodigious  establishment,  in  which  all  the  processes 
are  carried  on  with  the  greatest  activity.  It  is  capable  of  stamping  100,000  dol- 
lars within  the  hour,  oo  rapid  an  operation  is  seldom  requirea;  yet  there  have 
passed  through  it  probably  upwards  of  3,000,000,000  dollars. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  we  can  give  nothing  certain  as  to 
the  military  force  of  the  republic.  The  army  is  not  large,  and  recent  events  have 
|»t>ved  that  it  is  not  very  efficient  The  want  of  harbours  must  ever  prevent 
Mexico  from  being  a  great  maritime  power.  Little  confidence  can  be  placed  in 
any  statements  relative  to  the  finances.  The  annual  revenue  is  stated  to  be  about 
15,000,000  dollars. 

The  territory  of  the  republic,  consisting  of  the  old  viceroyalty  of  New  Spain, 
of  the  captaincy-general  of  Yucatan,  and  of  the  commandancy-general  of^  the 
Internal  Provinces,  was  divided  by  the  constitution  of  1824  into  nineteen  States, 
four  Territories,  and  the  Federal  District :  this  arrangement  was  subverted  by  the 
decree  of  1635,  which  provided  for  a  new  division  of  the  country  into  departments. 

The  population  of  tlie  Mexican  States  has  been  estimated,  by  difiierent  authors, 
at  from  5  to  10  millions,  but  appears  to  be  generally  reckoned  at  near  8  millions. 


States.  Area.Sq.  MileN. 

Tabasco 14,676 

Vera  Cruz 27,660 

Oazaca 32,650 

La  PucbU 18,440 

Mexico 35,4o0 

Queretaro 7,500 

Federal  District 

Micboacan 22,466 

Jalisco 70.000 

Guanaxuato 8,000 

Zacatccaa 19,950 

Durango 54,500 

Chihuahua 107,500 

San  Luis  Potosi 19,000 

Tamaulipas 35,100 

New  Leon 21,000 

Coahoila 33,600 

Sonera  and  Sinoloa 254,7(K) 

Yucatan 79,500 

Chiapa 18,750 

Territory  of  New  Mexico 200,000 

Territory  of  Califomias 425,000 

Territory  of  Coiima 

Territory  of  Tlascala 


Pupiilatinn.  Capital. 

75,000   Tabasco  (V.  Hcrmosa). 
150,000    Xalapa. 
660,000    Oaxaca. 
900,000    I^Pucbla. 
1,500,000  I  Tlalpan. 
100,000  ■  Queretaro. 
200,000    Mexico. 
460,000  '  VuUadolid. 
870,000    Guadalaxara. 
500,000    Guanaxuato. 
200,000    Zacatecas. 
150,000  I  Durango. 
190,000   Chihuahua. 
300,000  .  San  Luis  Potosi. 
..   150,000    Aguayo. 
100,000    Monterey. 

60,000   Monclova. 
300,000    Sinaloa. 
570,000    Merida. 

92,000   Chiapa. 

60,000    Santa  F«. 

50,000    Monterey. 

10,000   C^olima. 

10,000 ;  Tlascala. 
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The  classes  of  society  are  sin^larlv  varied,  and  are  characterized  by  distinc- 
tions more  striking^  than  those  observable  in  other  countries.   They  are  four,  more 
distinct  and  almost  more  alien  to  each  other  than  if  they  were  separate  people, 
actuated  by  the  strongest  sentiments  of  national  rivalry.    Those  classes  are,  ija- 
tive  Spaniards,  Spaniards  bom  in  America,  tlic  mixed  castes,  and  the  Indians. 
j     The  native  Spaniards,  called  Chapetones,  did  not  exceed  70,000  or  60,000,  and 
j  the  greater  number  of  these  have  now  been  expelled ;  but,  prior  to  the  late  revo- 
lution, the  court  of  Madrid,  either  through  jealousy  of  the  Americans,  or  through 
;  personal  interest,  bestowed  exclusively  upon  them  every  office  in  its  coloniea 
They  deported  tliemselves  as  beings  of  a  decidedly  superior  order  to  the  Creole 
Spaniards,  who,  they  openly  asserted,  were  an  effeminate  and  ignorant  race,  inca- 
pable of  any  elevated  and  liberal  occupation.    They  are  now  fiillen  from  their 
liigh  estate.    They  are  stripped  of  all  their  honours  and  dignities ;  many  of  them 
reduced  to  extreme  poverty,  and  allowed  only  to  exist  under  strict  surveillance  by 
a  government  to  whom  they  are  objects  of  perpetual  jealousy. 

The  Creoles,  or  Americans,  as  they  prefer  to  call  themselves,  even  when  they 
were  depressed  beneath  the  preponderance  of  the  Europeans,  formed  a  privileged 
class  in  comparison  with  other  natives.  They  are  fbnd  of  splendour,  and  delight 
to  ride  on  horses  richly  caparisoned.  Many  of  them,  descended  from  the  first 
conquerors,  or  enriched  by  speculation  in  the  mines,  enjoy  fortunes  almost  more 
than  princely.  Forty  or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year  is  not  an  uncommon  income 
even  for  families  who  do  not  possess  mines. 

The  entire  number  of  those  denominated  whites  in  Mexico,  is  about  1,500,000, 
of  whom  all  except  the  small  number  of  Europeans  above  mentioned  are  Creoles. 
Very  few  of  these,  however,  are  free  from  a  mixture  of  Indian  blood.  The  charge 
of  ignorance  is  generally  advanced  against  this  class ;  and,  notwithstanding  some 
decided  exceptions,  and  a  peculiar  aptitude,  which  most  of  them  are  said  to  dis- 
play in  learning  the  principles  of  science,  cannot  be  wholly  denied.  The  causes, 
however,  which  have  produced  this  mental  degradation,  are  now  at  an  end ;  and 
though  beneficial  changes  are  not  to  be  effected  by  magic,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  permanent  advantage  of  a  free  government  will  enable  the  Mexicans  to 
take  the  station  for  which  nature  has  destined  them. 

The  Indians,  descendants  of  the  original  possessors  of  Mexico,  still  survive,  to 
the  supposed  amount  of  nearly  4,000,000,  and  are,  consequently,  nearly  three 
times  as  numerous  as  the  white  race.  They  bear  the  general  features  of  those 
aborigines  who  have  been  found  in  all  parts  of  North  and  South  America.  They 
have  the  same  swarthy  or  copper  colour,  the  flat  and  smooth  hair,  small  beard, 
squat  body,  long  eye,  with  the  corner  curving  up  towards  the  temples,  prominent 
cheek-bones,  thick  lips,  and  an  expression  of  gentleness  in  the  mouth,  strongly 
contrasted  with  a  gloomy  and  severe  look.  Their  hair  is  coarse,  but  smooth,  and 
so  glossy  as  to  appear  in  a  constant  state  of  humidity.  They  share  with  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  and  with  most  races  of  very  swarthy  complexion,  an  exemp- 
tion from  almost  every  species  of  deformity. 

The  mixed  castes  form  a  very  numerous  part  of  the  population  of  Mexico,  be- 
ing estimated  at  about  2,500,000.  They  are  either  mulattoes,  descended  from 
mixture  of  the  white  with  the  negro ;  zamboes,  from  the  negro  and  Indian ;  or 
mestizoes,  from  mixture  of  the  white  with  the  Indian.  The  latter,  in  consequence 
of  the  happily  small  number  of  negroes  introduced  into  Mexico,  compose  seven- 
eighths  of  its  mixed  population.  To  be  white,  was  formerly  in  Mexico  a  badge 
of  rank,  and  almost  a  title  of  nobility.  When  a  Mexican  considered  himself 
slighted  by  another,  he  would  ask,  *'Am  I  not  as  white  as  yourself?"  From  a  re- 
finament  of  vanity,  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies  enriched  their  language  with 
terms  for  the  finest  shades  which  result  from  tlie  degeneration  of  the  primitive  co- 
lour. The  union  of  a  mestizo,  or  mulatto,  with  a  white,  produces  what  is  callcMd 
a  quarteron ;  and  the  union  of  a  quarteron  with  a  white  produces  a  quinteron ; 
after  which,  the  next  generation  is  accounted  white. 

The  Catholic  religion  was  introduced  into  Mexico  at  the  time  of  the  conquest, 
with  a  body  of  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular,  who  do  not  possess  the  exorbitant 
wealth  which  has  bieen  ascribed  to  them.    The  archbishop  of  Mexico,  and  the 
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eight  bifihops  nnder  him,  have  not  among  them  more  than  600,000  dollars  a  year. 
Neither  ia  the  number  of  clergy  greater  than  corresponds  to  the  extent  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country.  They  do  not  exceed  10,000 ;  or,  including  every  person 
coonected  with  the  church,  13,000  or  14,000.  A  number  of  the  bwer  clergy, 
especially  in  the  Indian  villages,  arc  excessively  poor,  their  income  not  exceeding ' 
ICK)  dollars  a  year.  The  influence  and  revenue  of  the  church  also  have  oonsidei^  i 
ably  diminished  during  the  revolution. 

The  sciences  have  not  yet  shone  very  bri^t  In  this  part  of  the  western  hemi- 
sphere. Few  govemmenlB,  however,  have  expended  more  in  the  promotion  of 
physical  science  than  that  of  Spain  in  America.  It  sent  three  botanical  expedi- 
tions into  Mexico  and  other  parts  of  its  transatlantic  territory,  which  cost  400,000 
dollara  Greometry  and  astronomy  have  made  considerable  progress  in  Mexico. 
A  botanical  garden  and  collections  of  minerals  were  formed  in  Mexico  on  a  great 
scale.  The  school  of  mines  produced  great  advantages  to  the  country,  and  the 
pupils  were  initiated  even  in  the  highest  branches  of  mathematics.  These  lights, 
according  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  had  suffered  a  temporary  eclipse,  in  coni<e- 
quence  of  the  long  revolution ;  but  the  new  government  has  endeavoured  to  re- 
vive them. 

The  fine  aits  were  also  promoted  with  great  zeal  by  the  old  government,  which, 
at  an  expense  of  40,000  dollars,  transported  to  Mexico,  across  the  rocky  passes  of 
the  Cordilleras,  a  collection  of  casts  of  the  finest  antique  statues.  The  Academy 
oi  the  Fine  Arts  possessed  an  income  of  tiSiJOOO  dollars  a  year,  chiefly  supplied  by 
government ;  and  the  benefit  of  its  exertions  was  seen  in  the  beauty  of  the  public 
edifices  which  adorned  the  capital. 

The  amusements  are  chiefly  those  of  Old  Spain ;  bull-fights,  and  religious  pro- 
cessions.    The  theatre  is  still  fiir  inferior  to  that  of  the  mother-country. 

The  state  of  Mexico  comprises  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  a  fine  and  splendid  re- 
gion, variegated  by  extensive  lakes,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  lofliest  vol- 
canic peaks  of  the  new  world.  Its  circumference  is  about  200  miles,  and  it  forms 
the  very  centre  of  the  great  table-land  of  Anahuac,  elevated  from  6000  to  8000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  centre  of  this  valley  stands  the  city  of 
Mexico,  long  considered  the  largest  city  of  America ;  but  it  is  now  surpassed  by 
New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  perhaps  even  by  Rio  Janeiro.  Some  estimates 
have  raised  its  population  to  200,000;  but  it  probably  ranges  from  120,000  to 
140,000.  It  is  beyond  dispute  the  most  splendid.  "  Mexico  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  finest  cities  built  by  Europeans  in  either  hemisphere:  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  and  Philadelphia,  and  some  quarters  of  Westminster, 
there  does  not  exist  a  city  of  the  same  extent  which  can  be  compared  to  the  capi- 
tal of  New  Spain,  for  the  uniform  level  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stands,  for  the 
regularity  and  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the  extent  of  the  squares  and  public 
places.  The  architecture  is  generally  of  a  very  pure  style,  and  there  are  even  • 
edifices  of  a  very  beautiful  structure."  The  palace  of  the  late  viceroys,  the 
cathedral,  built  in  what  is  termed  the  Gothic  style,  several  of  the  convents,  and  j 
some  private  palaces,  reared  upon  plans  furnished  by  the  pupils  of  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts,  are  of  great  extent  and  magnificence;  yet,  upon  the  whole,  it 
is  rather  the  arrangement,  regularity,  and  general  effect  of  the  city,  which  render 
it  so  striking.  Nothing,  in  particular,  can  be  more  enchanting  than  the  view  of 
the  city  and  valley  from  the  surrounding  heights.  The  eye  sweeps  over  a  vast 
extent  of  cultivated  fields,  to  the  very  base  of  the  colossal  mountains  covered 
with  perpetual  snow.  The  city  appears  as  if  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
of  Tezcuco,  which,  surrounded  by  villages  and  hamlets,  resembles  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  Swiss  lakes,  and  the  rich  cultivation  of  the  vicinity  forms  a  striking 
contrast  with  the  naked  mountains.  Among  tliese  rise  the  &mous  volcano  Po- 
;  pocatepetl  and  the  mountain  of  Iztaccihuatl,  of  which  the  first,  an  enormous  cone, 
;  burns  occasionally,  throwing  up  smoke  and  ashes,  in  tlie  midst  of  eternal  snows. 
The  police  of  the  city  is  excellent ;  most  of  the  streets  are  handsomely  paved, 
lighted,  and  cleansed.  The  markets  are  remarkably  well  supplied  with  animal 
and  vegetable  productions,  brought  by  crowds  of  canoes  along  the  Lake  of  Chalco 
and  the  canal  leading  to  it     These  canoes  are  otlen  guided  by  females,  who  at 
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the  same  time  are  weaving  cotton  in  their  simple  portable  looms,  or  placking  fowls,  \ 
and  throwing  the  feathers  into  the  water.  Most  of  the  flowers  and  roots  have 
been  raised  in  chinampaSy  or  floating  gardens.  They  consist  of  rails  formed  of 
'  reeds,  roots,  and  bushes,  and  covered  with  black  saline  mould,  which,  being  irri- 
j  gated  by  the  water  of  the  lake,  becomes  exceedingly  fertile.  It  is  a  great  disad- 
vantage to  Mexico,  however,  that  it  stands  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surroanding 
lake ;  which,  in  seasons  of  heavy  rains,  overwhelms  it  with  destructive  inundatiooa 
The  construction  of  a  desague,  or  canal,  to  carry  oflT  the  waters  of  the  Lake  of 
Zumpango,  and  of  the  principal  river  by  which  it  is  fed,  has,  since  1629,  pre- 
vented any  very  desolating  flood.  The  desague,  though  not  conducted  with  skill 
and  judgment,  cost  5,000,000  dollars,  and  is  one  of  the  most  stupendous  hydrenlie 
workB  ever  executed.  Were  it  filled  with  water,  the  largest  vessels  of  war  might 
pass  by  it  through  the  range  of  mountains  which  bound  the  plain  of  Mexico.  The 
alarms,  however,  have  been  frequent,  and  cannot  well  cease,  while  the  level  of 
that  lake  is  twenty  feet  above  that  of  the  great  square  of  Mexico. 

Acapulco,  on  the  west  coast,  has  been  celebrated  in  an  extraordinary  degree  as 
almost  the  centre  of  the  wealth  of  America ;  the  port  whence  the  rich  Spanish 
galleons  took  their  departure  to  spread  the  wealth  of  the  western  over  the  east- 
ern hemisphere.  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  harboure  in  the  world,  seeming 
as  if  it  were  excavated  by  art  out  of  a  vast  circuit  of  granite  rocks,  which  shot 
out  all  view  of  the  sea.  Yet  while  Vera  Cruz,  with  its  wretched  anchorage  amid 
sand-banks,  annually  received  from  400  to  500  vessels,  that  of  Acapulco  scarcely 
received  ten,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Manilla  galleon,  the  discontinuance  of  which 
reduced  it  to  a  state  of  insignificance.  It  is  said,  however,  of  late  to  have  consi- 
derably revived,  and  its  customs,  after  falling  so  low  as  10,000  dollars,  had  risen, 
in  1826,  to  400,000. 

The  state  of  Puebla  stretches  nearly  across  the  continent,  and  over  the  high 
table-land.  It  has  few  mines,  but  contains  an  extensive  table  plain,  6000  feet 
high,  eminently  fertile  in  wheat,  maize,  and  fruit  Popocatepetl,  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Mexico,  exceeds  by  2000  feet  the  highest  in  Europe.  The  volcano 
has  for  several  centuries  thrown  up  only  smoke  and  ashes. 

La  Puebla,  or  Puebla  de  loe  Angeles,  is  a  handsome  and  large  city.  It  is  en- 
tirely Spanish,  having  been  founded  since  the  conquest  The  streets  are  strai^t, 
broad,  and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  dividing  the  whole  into  spacious 
squares.  They  are  well  paved,  and  have  broad  foot-paths.  The  houses  are  large 
and  lofty,  the  walls  oflen  covered  with  paintings,  while  the  roof  is  ornamented 
with  glazed  tiles.  The  cathedral  is  a  vast  pile,  with  little  external  ornament: 
but  the  interior  is  rich  beyond  description.  The  high  altar  is  composed  of  the 
most  beautifiil  marble  and  precious  stones :  its  numerous  and  lofty  columns,  with 
plinths  and  capitals  of  burnished  gold,  its  statues  and  other  ornaments,  have  an 
unequalled  eflTect  In  manufactures  it  takes  the  lead  of  other  Mexican  cities: 
those  of  woollen  have  declined,  but  those  of  earthenware  and  glass  are  still  flour- 
ishing.   The  population  is  estimated  at  from  68,000  to  90,000. 

Cholula,  the  ancient  capital  of  a  great  independent  republic,  has  declined  into 
a  town,  containing  6000  souls.  The  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  the  work  of  art  which, 
next  to  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  approaches  nearest  in  magnitude  and  vastness  to 
those  of  nature.  It  is  not  nearly  so  high  as  the  Great  Pyramid,  being  only  172 
feet ;  but  the  length  is  nearly  double ;  1835  feet,  instead  of  728. 

Vera  Cruz  occupies  a  great  length  of  sea-coast  on  the  Gulf,  but  it  is  compara- 
tively narrow.  It  extends  inland  from  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  that 
of  the  great  central  table -land.  In  a  day*s  journey  the  inhabitants  may  ascend 
from  regions  of  the  most  sufibcating  heat  to  those  of  eternal  snow.  This  state  is 
I  capable  of  yielding  in  abundance  the  most  precious  productions ;  and  within  a 
recent  period,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  all  of  excellent  quality,  have  been  raised 
to  a  much  greater  extent:  but  the  horror  with  which  the  climate  is  viewed  both 
by  Europeans  and  Indians  is  such,  that  the  greater  part  of  it  remains  a  complete 
desert  where  oflen,  for  many  leagues,  there  are  only  to  be  seen  two  or  three  huts, 
with  herds  of  cattle,  half  wild,  straying  round  them. 

Vera  Cruz,  in  which  centres  almost  all  the  trade  of  Mexico,  is  well  and  hand- 
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somely  built  of  the  submarine  material  called  madrepore,  which  is  also  made  into 
lime ;  and  its  red  and  white  cupolas,  towers,  and  battlements,  have  a  splendid 
effect  when  seen  from  the  water.  The  streets  also  are  kept  extremely  neat  and 
clean ;  yet  it  is  considered  the  most  disagreeable  of  all  ploces  of  residence.  This 
arises  not  merely  from  the  pestilence  which  taints  the  air;  the  surroundinc^  coun- 
try is  covered  with  sand  blown  into  hillocks,  which,  reflecting  the  rays  of  Uic  sun, 
render  the  heat  more  oppressive.  There  is  not  a  garden  or  a  mill  now  within 
many  miles  of  it ;  and  the  only  water  which  can  be  drunk  is  that  which  fkWa  from 
I  the  clouds.  The  markets  are  bad  for  every  article  except  fish,  of  which  many 
beautiful  species  are  here  caught  The  place  appears  to  have  sensibly  declined 
since  the  dissolution  of  the  ties  which  connected  Mexico  with  the  mother-country. 
The  population  of  Vera  Cruz  is  about  7000.  The  castle  of  San  Juan  de  UUoa, 
the  last  hold  of  Spain  in  the  New  World,  and  which  commands  the  entrance  of 
the  port,  is  of  immense  strength. 

The -fine  caliada^r  paved  road,  from  Vera  Cruz  into  the  interior,  runs  up  to  the 
handsome  town  of  Xalapa  or  Jalapa,  the  capital  of  the  state.  The  Puente  del 
Rey  or  Royal  Bridge,  between  the  two  cities,  is  a  stupendous  work  of  solid  ma- 
soory  thrown  over  a  wild  and  steep  ravine.  Xalapa  is  commodiously  situated  in 
a  delightful  district,  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  has  12,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  rich  Spanish  merchants  of  Vera  Cruz  dur- 
ing the  sickly  season.  The  neighbourhood  is  finely  wooded,  and  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  medical  article  jalap,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  city. 

On  the  coist,  to  the  south,  are  the  ports  of  Alvarado  and  Huasacualco,  the  for- 
mer of  which  became  the  principal  entrepot  on  the  Gulf,  during  the  occupation 
of  San  Juan  de  Ulloa  by  the  Spanish  forces ;  and  the  latter  derives  some  interest 
from  its  situation  at  the  termination  of  the  proposed  canal,  fix>m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
to  that  «f  Tehuantepec. 

The  state  of  Queretaro,  detached  from  the  intendency  of  Mexico,  lies  to  the 
west  of  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  wholly  on  the  central  table-land,  and  contains  some  rich 
mines  of  silver,  but  the  inhabitants  aro  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture.  Quere- 
taro, the  capita],  is  one  oi  the  most  beautiful  and  delightfully  situated,  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  industrious  and  wealthy  cities  of  Mexico.  The  streets  all  cross 
;  each  x>ther  at  right  angles,  and  terminate  in  its  three  principal  sqnarea  Its  aque- 
duct, about  ten  miles  in  length,  with  its  bold  and  lofly  arches,  and  its  splendid 
churches  and  convents,  give  tlie  city  an  air  of  magnificence.  The  convent  of 
Santa  Clara  is  more  than  two  miles  in  circuit  Population  40,000.  San  Juan 
del  Rio  is  remarkable  for  its  great  fair,  and  for  its  famous  sanctuary,  a  magnificent 
temple,  visited  by  great  numbers  of  pilgrims. 

Michoacan,  or  Valladolid,  is  an  extenHive  state,  situated  to  the  north  and  west 
of  that  of  Mexico,  on  the  summit  and  western  declivity  of  the  table-land,  in  the 
unhealthy  tract  along  the  coast,  enjoys  a  fine  and  temperate  climate,  is  intersected 
with  hills  and  charming  valleys,  and  presents  the  appearance,  unusual  in  the  tor- 
rid zone,  of  extensive  and  well-watered  meadows.     This  territory  has  been  marked 
by  some  phenomena  of  the  most  striking  nature.     On  the  2dth  of  September, 
1 17-79,  from  the  centre  of  a  thousand  small  burning  conesf  was  thrown  up  the  vol- 
cano of  JoruUo,  a  mountain  of  scoriee  and  ashes,  1700  feet  high.     In  an  extensive 
'  plain,  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  vegetation,  deep  subterraneous  noises, 
accompanied  by  frequent  earthquakes,  continued  for  the  space  of  fifly  or  sixty 
days.     On  tlie  night  of  the  2Sth  of  September,  the  sounds  recommenced  with 
such  fiiry,  that  all  the  inhabitants  fled  from  the  district     A  large  tract  of  ground 
,  was  seen  to  rise  up  and  swell  like  an  inflated  bladder,  and  spectators  reported 
that,  throughout  tliis  space,  flames  were  seen  to  issue  forth,  and  fragments  of  burn- 
;  ing  rocks  were  thrown  up  to  prodigious  heights;  and  that,  through  a  thick  cloud 
'  of  ashes  illumined  by  the  volcanic  fire,  the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  appeared 
>  to  heave  like  an  agitated  sea.     The  plain  is  still  covered  with  numerous  small 
'  cones,  sending  forth  from  their  crevices  a  vapour,  the  heat  of  which  oflen  rises  to 
95°.     From  among  tliese  rise  six  large  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is  Jorullo,  still 
I  burning,  and  throwing  up  immense  quantities  of  scorified  and  basaltic  lava.     The 
only  large  town  in  the  state  is  Valladolid,  with  25,000  inhabitants,  delightfully  I 
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.situated,  6300  feet  above  the  sea,  where  snow  sometimes  falls.    There  are  several 
'  mines,  but  none  of  first-rate  magnitude.    It  has  wide,  clean  streets,  a  magnificent 
cathedral,  and  a  handsome  plaza. 

Guanaxuato  is  one  of  the  smallest  but  most  populous  of  all  the  states.  It  owes 
its  fame  to  the  great  mine  of  Valenciana,  discovered  late  in  the  last  century, 
round  which  rose  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  in  the  New  World.  Between 
1766  and  1803,  this  mine  yielded  silver  to  the  amount  of  165,000,000  dollara 
Since  that  time  it  has  suffered  a  severe  deterioration  from  the  effects  of  the  revo- 
lutionarv  contest,  and  has  declined  also  in  consequence  of  the  greater  depth  of 
the  workings,  and  the  increased  difficulty  of  clearing  off  the  water. 

This  state  also  contains  the  celebrated  Baxio,  a  rich  plain,  highly  coltivated, 
and  producing  in  perfection  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  many  of  those  of  tropical 
countries.  The  fiaxio  became  the  theatre  of  many  of  those  horrible  events  that 
deluged  Mexico  in  blood  during  the  revolutionary  struggle.  The  capital,  situated 
in  the  midst  of  the  rich  mining  district,  is  built  on  very  uneven  ground,  and  the 
streets  are  often  very  steep ;  but  the  buildings  are  in  general  handsome,  and  some 
of  the  churches  are  very  fine ;  the  alhondiga,  or  public  granary,  an  immense 
quadrangular  edifice,  is  a  remarkable  object  The  population  of  the  city  and 
neighbourhood  has  been  reduced  from  90,000  to  about  two-thirds  of  ttiat  number. 

'Jalisco,  or  Guadalaxara,  is  an  extensive  state,  which  has  the  itni-ortant  advan- 
tage of  being  traversed  throughout  its  extent  by  the  river  of  Santiago,  the  largest 
in  the  southern  part  of  Mexico.  It  appears  that  within  the  last  thirty  years  very 
important  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  circumstance ;  that  industry  has  made 
rapid  pro^ss,  and  an  active  commercial  spirit  prevails.  The  capital,  Guada^ 
laxara,  which,  in  1708,  was  estimated  to  contain  19,500  inhabitants,  has  at  pre- 
sent 60,000.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  wide,  straight  streets,  and  contains 
many  handsome  churches  and  convents.  The  mountain  of  Colima  in  this  Terri- 
tory, 9000  feet  high,  throws  out  smoke  and  ashes,  and  forms  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  volcanic  chain  which  traverses  Mexico  from  east  to  west. 

The  silver  mines  of  Bolanos  in  this  state  rank  among  the  richest  in  Mexica 
San  Bias,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  mere  roadstead ;  the  holding  ground  is 
bad,  and  the  road  is  much  exposed  to  westerly  winds.  It  is  perched  on  the  top 
of  a  cliff,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  during  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  it 
is  extremely  unhealthy,  though  not  in  so  deadly  a  degree  as  Vera  Cruz ;  and  at 
that  time  the  rain  falls  in  such  torrents  that  no  roof  can  exclude  it,  and  it  is  im- 
possible without  danger  to  go  out  into  the  streets.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
season,  therefore,  a  general  migration  takes  place ;  and  the  population  is  reduced 
in  a  few  days  from  3000  to  150,  at  which  it  remains  stationary  until  the  return  of 
the  dry  season. 

Tepic,  eighteen  leagues  from  Sail  Bias,  is  a  beautiful  town,  in  the  midst  of  a 
cultivated  plain,  and  its  streets,  regularly  laid  out,  are  enlivened  by  rows  of  trees, 
gardens,  and  terraces.  Thither  the  people  of  San  Bias  remove  during  the  sickly 
season,  at  which  time  the  population  of  Tepic  amounts  to  8000  or  10,000. 

Zacatecas,  north  and  east  of  Guadalaxara,  in  the  inland  centre  of  Mexico,  is  an 
arid  rocky  plain,  strongly  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  suffering  under 
the  inclemency  of  tlie  climate.  It  derives  its  wealth  and  distinction  solely  from 
mines,  of  which  the  most  important  in  Mexico,  next  to  that  of  Guanaxuato^  are 
hero  situated.  The  mine  of  Pavellon,  in  Sombrcrete,  has  already  been  mentioned 
as  having  yielded  in  a  given  time  a  greater  produce  than  any  other  mine  known 
to  exist  Zacatecas,  the  capital,  is  reckoned  by  Humboldt  to  contain  33,000  inha- 
bitants. The  mint,  which  is  the  second  in  point  of  importance  in  Mexico,  em- 
ploys 300  persons,  and  60,000  dollars  have  been  coined  here  in  twenty-four  hours. 
The  total  coinage  in  five  years,  from  1821  to  1826,  was  upwards  of  17,500,000 
dollars.  Aguas  Calientes,  which  derives  its  name  from  its  warm  spjrings,  is  a 
pretty  town,  in  a  fertile  district,  and  with  a  delightful  climate.  The  inhabitants, 
about  20,000  in  number,  carry  on  some  manufactures.  Fresuillo,  Sombrerete,  and 
Pinos,  are  mining  towns  with  from  12,000  to  16,000  inhabitants. 

Oaxaca  is  a  fine  state,  situated  near  the  borders  of  Guatemala.  The  beauty 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness  and  variety  I 
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;  of  its  productions,  render  it  one  of  the  most  dcli^litful  countries  in  the  world. 
,  These  advantages  were  appreciated  at  an  early  period,  when  it  became  the  seat 
of  an  advanced  civilization.  Oaxaca  has  no  mines  of  any  importance,  and  hast, 
therefore,  attracted  less  attention  than  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  table-land,  < 
though  in  every  other  respect  inferior  to  it  Oaxaca,  the  capital,  called  Ante- 
quera  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  is  a  flourishing  place ;  in  17$i2,  it  had  :^,(KX) 
>  inhabitants,  and  althou(;h  it  suti'ered  severely  during  the  revolution,  its  present 
population  is  about  4(),(HK).  Tehuantepec,  its  only  port,  is  not  a  good  one ;  but  it 
is  of  considerable  value  as  a  channel  by  which  the  indigo  of  Guatemala  is  con- 
veyed to  £urope. 

The  little  state  of  Tabasco,  to  the  north  of  Chiapa,  is  chiefly  covered  with  vast 
forests,  which  contain  valuable  dye-woods;  the  cultivated  lands  yield  cacao,  to-; 
bacco,  pepper,  coffee,  and  indigo ;  but  during  the  rainy  season  a  large  portion  of  ' 
the  state  is  under  water,  and  the  only  metliod  of  communication  is  by  canoes.  It 
contains  no  krge  towns.  The  capital  is  the  little  town  of  Ilermosa.  Tabasco,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tabasco,  is  remarkable  as  the  spot  upon  which  Cortez 
landed  in  his  memorable  expedition  to  Mexico. 

The  state  of  Yucatan,  comprising  tlie  peninsula  of  that  name,  forms  the  east^ 
ern  extremity  of  Mexico.  It  is  a  vast  plain,  only  intersected  by  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains, which  do  not  rise  above  40()0  feet.  It  is  thus  excessively  hot ;  yet,  from  its  i 
extreme  dryness,  it  is  by  no  means  so  unhealthy  as  most  of  the  low  lands  under 
this  burning  zone.  The  heat  is  too  great  for  tiie  ripening  of  European  grain,  and 
tlie  only  articles  which  it  yields  for  subsistence  are  maize  and  roots.  This  was 
the  first  part  of  Mexico  in  which  the  Spaniards  landed,  and,  though  it  be  less  im- 
proved than  the  interior,  they  found,  to  their  surprise,  indications  that  civilization  \ 
was  in  a  more  advanced  state  here  than  in  tlie  islands ;  stone  houses,  pyramidal 
temples,  enclosed  fields,  and  a  clothed  and  civilized  people.  Having  no  mines, 
however,  it  owes  its  commercial  importance  solely  to  its  valuable  products,  log- 
wood and  mahogany.  Merida,  the  capital,  is  a  small  town.  Cam{)eachy,  also  a 
small  town,  is,  however,  a  fortified  place,  and  is  important  on  account  of  its  har- 
bour, from  which  is  shipped  the  logwood  cut  in  the  vicinity.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  peninsula  the  British  possess  the  settlement  of  Honduras.  The  population ; 
consists  of  about  40(K)  persons,  of  whom  about  3(K)  arc  whites,  and  the  rest  In- 
dians, negroes,  and  mixed  breeds.  Balize,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  is  a  well- 
j  built  town,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  The  colony  was  founded 
j  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  logwood  and  mahogany,  and  its  ex[»orts  in  1831)  were 
i  of  the  value  of  1,50(M.H.K)  dollars. 

Chiapa  formed  the  most  northerly  district  of  Guatemala ;  but  the  greater  part 
of  it,  on  a  late  occasion,  {separated  iti>rlf  from  (hiatemala,  and  united  with  Mexico. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  capNihle  of  yielding,  in  profusion,  tropical  fruits  and  grain. 
Though  low,  yet  it  is  free  from  datnp,  and  not  unhealthy. 

Chiapa  of  the  Spaniards,  called  aJH)  Ciudad  Real,  though  ranking  as  the  capital, 
I  ii)  now  only  a  small  place  of  4(K)0  inhabitants.     Chiapa  of  the  Indians  is  larger, . 
land  carries  on  a  considerable  trade.     There  are  several  other  large  villagf.s, ' 
.  chiefly  Indian.     Near  Palcnque,  the  most  northern  of  these,  Don  Antonio  del  Rio 
traced,  in  17^7,  the  remains  of  the  crrcat  ancient  city  of  Culhuacan.     Fourteen 
I  larue  buildings,  called  by  the  natives  the  Stone  Houses,  remain  nearly  entire;  and 
fur  three  or  four  leaj^nies  either  way,  the  fragments  of  the  other  fallen  buildings 
are  »eeii  extending  along  the  mountain.     They  are  of  a  rude  and  massive  con- 
struction, well  calculated  for  durability;  and  the  principal  apartments  are  adorned 
Willi  numerous  tigures  in  relief,  representing  human  beings  of  strange  form,  and 
variously  habited  and  adorned. 

The  state  of  Taiiiaulipas  occupies  the  whole  coast  from  the  river  Panuco,  or 
Tarnpico,  to  the  Nueces.  It  is  difficult  of  access,  as  it  contains  few  harlx)urs,  and 
a  continual  surf  breaks  along  the  whole  shore,  which,  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  Northers  from  NoveudxT  to  March,  is  tremendously  increased.  The  Del 
NorUi  traverses  the  nortlnrn  part  of  the  htate,  and  the  Panuco,  or  Tampico,  the 
souliiern.  The  latter  alwiinds  in  shrimps,  wliich  are  boiled  in  salt  and  water, 
dri«d  and  packed  in  small  Iwles,  and  sent  to  ail  parts  of  the  country.    Tampico  de 
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las  Tamaulipaa,  or  New  Tatnpico,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  was  fbanded  in 
1824,  and  has  rapidly  increased  on  account  of  its  commercial  advantai^es,  which 
have  attracted  thither  inhabitants  of  Altamira,  once  a  place  of  some  importance. 

i  Tampico  has  now  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  it  suffers  under  a  want  of  good 
water.  The  river  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  80  miles  to  Panuco,  a  place  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  conquest,  and  still  remarkable  for  the  remains  of  build- 
ings, weapons,  and  utensils  found  in  its  vicinity.  Further  north,  on  the  Santander, 
is  the  port  of  Soto  la  Marina,  with  some  trade,  and  on  the  Del  Norte  is  Matamorat. 
Ascending  the  table-land  to  the  west  of  Tamaulipas,  we  enter  the  state  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  which  contains  some  of  tlie  richest  silver  mines  of  Mexica  The  in- 
habitants are  described  as  industrious,  and  they  supply  the  states  of  Leon  and 
Coahuila  with  cloth,  hats,  wearing  apparel,  &c.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
is  a  neat  and  well-built  town,  containing  a  mint,  and  many  handsome  churches 

I  and  convents,  and  it  carries  on  an  active  trade  with  the  interior.  Including  the 
suburbs,  it  is  said  to  have  a  population  of  50,000.  Catorce,  whose  mines  are  sur- 
passed in  riches  only  by  those  of  Guanaxuato,  is  built  in  a^wild  and  rugged  region, 
at  the  foot  of  a  dreary  mountain,  surrounded  by  huge  bare  rocks,  and  intersected 
by  deep  narrow  ravines. 

The  state  of  New  Leon,  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  is  yet  sufficiently 
elevated  above  the  sea  to  enjoy  a  delightful  climate.  Monterey,  the  capita),  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  about  12,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  wealthy  Span- 
iards. Linares  is  also  a  neat  town,  in  a  highly  cultivated  district,  and  has  a  po- 
pulation of  6000. 

West  and  north  of  New  Leon  is  the  state  of  Coahuila,  comprising  a  compaFBr 
tively  narrow  tract  south  of  the  Nueces,  and  between  Tamaulipas  and  Chihuahua. 
Its  extreme  southern  part  lies  on  the  central  table-land,  and  the  dreary  mountains 
and  barren  plains  in  the  vicinity  of  Saltillo  present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fer- 
tile land  and  luxuriant  herbage  of  the  Tierra  Caliente  of  New  Leon.     Leona  Vi- 

I  cario,  formerly  Saltillo,  the  capital,  is  a  neat  town,  with  12,000  inhabitants. 

The  whole  of  the  north-eastern  part  of  New  Spain  was  occupied  by  the  ex- 
tensive intendency  of  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  comprised  the  provinces  of  San 
Luis,  New  Santander,  New  Leon,  Coahuila,  and  Texas ;  the  four  last-named  form- 
ing what  were  termed  the  Internal  Provinces  of  the  EslsL  Only  a  small  portion 
of  this  vast  tract  lying  on  its  western  border,  is  mountainous,  the  greater  part  be- 
ing low  and  level,  and  containing  extensive  prairies.    The  coast  is  deficient  in 

I  harbours,  and  is  lined  with  long,  low,  narrow  islands  of  sand,  forming  a  succession 

'  of  shallow  lagoons.     The  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  also  Uocked  up  by  sand-bars. 

I  This  intendency  is  now  divided  into  four  states. 

I  Proceeding  again  into  the  interior,  wc  find  the  central  table-land  occupied  by 
the  states  of  Durango  and  Chihuahua,  formerly  composing  the  intendency  of  New 
Biscay,  or  Durango.  *'  To  the  inhabitants  uf  the  southern  and  central  provinces," 
says  Ward,  "  everything  north  of  Zacatecas  is  terra  incognita,  and  the  traveller 

'  is  surprised,  afler  passing  it,  to  find  an  improvement  in  the  manners  and  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants.  Durango,  where  the  change  first  becomes  visible,  may  be 
considered  as  the  key  of  the  whole  north,  which  is  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
a  race  of  settlelrs  from  the  most  industrious  provinces  of  Spain  (Biscay,  Navarre, 
and  Catalonia),  who  have  preserved  their  blood  uncontaminated  by  any  cross  with 
the  aborigines,  and  who  retain  most  of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  their  fore&thers. 
They  have  much  loyalty  and  generous  frankness,  great  natural  politeness,  and 
considerable  activity  both  of  body  and  mind.  The  women,  instead  of  passing  their 
days  in  languor  and  idleness,  are  actively  employed  in  affairs  of  the  household, 
and  neatness  and  comfort  are  nowhere  so  great  and  general  as  in  the  north.  These 
characteristics  extend,  with  some  local  modifications,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  country  formerly  denominated  the  Internal  Provinces  of  the  West,  and 
which  now  compose  the  states  of  Durango,  Chihuahua,  and  Sonora  and  Sinaloa, 
with  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Californiaa.  In  all  these  the  white 
population  predominates,  and  the  Indians  continue  unmixed,  residing  in  towns  and 
villages  of  their  own,  as  the  Yamayas  or  Mayas,  or  hovering,  like  the  Apaches, 
round  the  civilized  settlements,  and  subsisting  by  the  chase.*'     The  latter  are  the 
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most  numerous  of  the  aboriginal  tribes  in  this  quarter.    Their  territory  is  deno- 

,  minated  Apacheria. 

Durango  contains  some  rich  mines  of  silver,  which,  with  the  agricultural  pro- 
duce, comprising  cattle,  mules  and  sheep,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar  and  indigo^  form 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  well-built 
town,  with  a  mint,  in  which  the  silver  of  the  vicinity  is  coined.  It  contains 
25,000  inhabitants.  Parral,  famous  for  its  rich  silver  mines,  had  once  a  population 

!  of  50,000;  but  the  mines  are  now  filled  with  water,  and  the  population  is  reduced 

'  to  70(X).  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  celebrated  lump  of  malleable  iron  and  nickel. 
The  mines  of  Guarisanicy  and  Batopilas  are  also  noted  for  their  richness. 

The  central  table-land  may  be  considered  as  nearly  terminating  in  Chihuahua, 
which  consists  in  part  of  dry,  unwoodcd  plains:  the  soil  is  here  impregnated  with 
carbonate  of  soda  and  saltpetre.    The  capital,  of  Uie  same  name,  is  well  built,  and 

I  contains  some  costly  churches,  monasteries,  and  other  public  edifices ;  but  the  po- 
pulation has  been  reduced  from  50,(K)0  to  one-third  of  tliat  number.    The  rich 

I  mines  of  Santa  Julalia,  in  its  vicinity,  once  yielded  5,000,000  dollars  a  year.     In 

'  the  western  part  of  Chihuahua,  are  the  Casas  Grandes,  or  ruins  of  large  square 
buildings,  whose  sides  are  accurately  ranged  north  and  south:  a  space  of  several 
leagues  is  covered  with  these  remains,  consisting  of  aqueducts  and  various  otlicr 
structures. 

The  Sonora  and  Sinaloa  is  a  vast  tract  lying  between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Colorado  on  the  west,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  The  southern 
part  only  contains  some  white  inhabitants,  the  centre  and  north  being  occupied  by 
various  Indian  tribes,  amon^  whom  are  the  Apaches,  Seris,  Yaquis,  jVioquis,  Mayas, 
Slc.  Many  of  them  are  civilized  and  industrious.  The  southern  part  of  the  state 
belongs  to  the  Tierra  Caliente,  and  consists  of  a  vast  sandy  plain,  destitute  of 
vegetation,  except  in  the  rainy  season  and  in  some  well-watered  spots.  Further 
north  the  climate  is  mild  and  agreeable,  and  the  land  is  productive  and  comprises 

'  some  beautiful  valleys.  The  state  contains  rich  silver  mines ;  gold  is  obtained 
from  washings,  and  auriferous  copper  ore  abounds.  There  are  also  pearl  fisheries. 
Wheat,  hides,  furs,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  exported.  Guaymas  is  said  to  be 
the  best  harbour  of  Mexico,  but  the  town  is  unhealthy,  and  the  water  brackish. 
Pitic,  or  Petic,  in  the  interior,  is  the  residence  of  the  wealttiy  mcrchnnts,  and  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  being  the  depot  of  articles  imported  into  Guaymas  fur 
Upper  Sonora  and  New  Mexico.  The  town  is  irregularly  built,  but  it  contains 
many  good  houses,  and  about  8000  inhabitants.  Alamos  is  a  place  of  about  6000 
inhabitants,  having  in  its  vicinity  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  Mexico. 
Villa  del  Fuerte  is  the  capital  of  the  state.  Mazatlan  has  a  good  harbour,  though 
exposed  to  the  south-west  winds. 

The  territory  of  New  Mexico  is  only  an  infant  settlement,  formed  on  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  in  a  fertile  territory,  but  having  a  climate  remarkably  cold,  considering 
the  latitude.  It  is  separated  from  Chihuahua  by  a  vast,  arid,  and  perilous  desert. 
The  settlers  have  a  still  harder  conflict  to  maintain  with  the  Indians,  a  few  of 
whom,  however,  have  attained  a  certain  degree  of  civilization.  A  great  number 
of  sheep  are  reared,  of  which  about  30,(K)0  are  sent  to  the  southward ;  and  there 
are  some  mines  of  valuable  copper.  Santa  Fe,  the  capital,  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants.     The  caravan  route  from  St.  Louis  terminates  here. 

Lower  California  is  a  long  peninsula  in  the  Pacific,  parallel  to  the  continent, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  its  deep  gulf.  California  enjoys  the  most  beautiful 
sky  in  the  world ;  constantly  serene,  blue,  and  cloudless ;  or  if  any  clouds  for  a 
moment  appear,  they  display  tlie  most  brilliant  tints.  But  the  soil  is  sandy  and 
arid  like  the  shores  of  Provence,  and  only  a  few  favoured  spots  present  a  trace  of 
vegetation.  There  are  about  7000  or  eO()0  Spanianls  and  converted  Indians,  and 
4(K)0  savages;  and  it  is  not  supposed  that  the  population  can  ever  be  much 
greater.  The  missions  have  been  pretty  much  broken  up  since  the  revolution. 
Loreto,  once  a  place  of  some  note,  now  contains  about  250  inhabitants. 

New  or  Upper  California  is  a  vast  tract  extending  north  from  Ix)wer  California 
to  the  lat.  of  42^.  A  lof>y  ridge  of  mountains  runs  "along  its  western  side,  not  far 
firom  the  sea,  forming  the  prolongation  of  the  mountains  of  the  peninsula,  and 
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extending  north  beyond  the  Columbia.    Along  tlie  coast  the  Spaniards  have  esta^ 
j  blished  some  missions,  and  formed  some  settlements  of  whites.    The  former  are 
now  rapidly  declining.    There  are  twenty-one  establishments,  containing  about 
7000  converts.    Thev  are  often  forced  to  join  the  missions,  but  they  are  kindly 
treated,  and  well  fed;  they  are,  however,  not  allowed  to  leave  the  settlements, 
and  the  surplus  of  their  labour  belongs  to  the  missionaries;  the  missions  have 
about  300,000  head  of  cattle.    The  climate  is  temperate  and  healthful,  the  land 
is  well  watered  and  well  wooded,  and  much  of  it  is  tolerably  productive.     The 
coast  lias  some  excellent  harbours,  among  which  is  that  of  St  Francisco,  which 
aflbrds  perfect  security  to  ships  of  any  burthen,  with  plentiful  supplies  of  fresh 
bee^  vegetables,  wood,  and  frc»h  water.    The  exports  are  hides,  tallow,  manteca, 
;  and  horses,  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  grain  to  the  Russian  establishments  at  Sitka 
i  and  Kodiak,  and  provisions  sold  to  whale-ships.     The  imports  are  salt,  deal-boards, 
i  furniture,  dry  goods,  and  silks.    On  the  east  of  the  coast  chain  abovementioned, 
I  and  extending  to  the  Ck)lorado  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is  a  vast  sandy  plain, 
!  about  100  miles  in  width  in  its  southern  part,  and  200  in  the  northern,  by  700  in 
length,  consisting  of  a  bare,  arid  surface,  with  some  isolated  mountains  inter- 
spersed hero  and  there  over  its  dreary  bosom. 


GUATEMALA, 

OR  UNITED  STATES  OF  CENTRAL  AMERICA. 

The  republic  of  Guatemala,  or  Guatimala,  occupying  the  narrow  tract  between 
the  two  great  masses  of  the  continent,  has,  in  virtue  of  its  position,  assumed  the 
title  of  the  United  States  of  Central  America. 

Guatemala  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  republic  of  New  Grenada;  on 
the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Mexican  States,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Measured 

j  by  an  oblique  line  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  it  may  be  1050  miles  in  length ; 
but  the  breadth,  from  sea  to  sea,  nowhere  exceeds  500,  and  in  some  places  is  only 

!  100  miles.     The  surface  has  been  estimated  at  200,000  square  miles,  which, 

;  though  it  appears  small  when  compared  with  the  other  American  states,  is  nearly 

i  double  the  whole  extent  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  surface  of  Guatemala  does  not  display  that  lofly  and  rugged  character 
which  generally  marks  the  neighbouring  portions  of  the  American  continent 
The  chain  of  the  Andes,  which  raises  such  a  tremendous  snowy  barrier  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  continent,  sinks  in  the  isthmus  of  Panama  into  a  mere 
rocky  dike,  connecting  North  and  South  America.  Near  Nicaragua,  it  seems  to 
become  little  more  than  an  insensible  ridge,  sloping  down  to  the  shores  of  the 
opposite  oceans.  Proceeding  north-west,  it  soon  rises  and  presents  to  the  Pacific 
a  lofly  range,  in  which  are  twenty-one  volcanoes,  partly  burning  and  partly  extinct 
The  loftiest,  called  the  volcano  of  Guatemala,  being  covered  with  snow  for  several 
months  in  the  year,  cannot  be  much  less  than  10.000  feet  high.  Hence  Guate- 
mala, though  it  does  not  present  a  continuous  table-land,  like  Mexico,  has  high 
mountain  valleys,  enjoying  a  cool  and  agreeable  air,  and  producing  the  grain  and 
the  fruits  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  eastern  part,  swelling  somewhat  into  the 
form  of  a  peninsula,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Mosquitia,  or  the  Mosquito  shore, 
consists  of  a  vast  and  savage  forest,  beat  by  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  and  occu- 
pied by  rude  and  unsubdued  Indians. 

The  waters  which  descend  from  tlie  Andes  of  Guatemala  fall  into  one  or  other 
of  the  opposite  oceans,  and  do  not  swell  into  rivers  of  any  importance;  but  there 
is  one  grand  aqueous  feature,  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  150  miles  in  length,  and  60 
in  breulth,  and  having  almost  throughout  a  depth  of  ten  fathoms.     Numerous , 
streams,  flowing  from  different  quarters,  form  this  great  body  of  water,  which  has ! 
only  one  outlet  in  the  river  San  Juan,  which  flows  from  it  into  the  Atlantic.    The  ! 
surface  of  the  lake  is  diversified  and  adorned  with  small  islands,  in  one  of  which  | 

lis  a  volcanic  mountain.     It  communicates  by  a  navigable  channel  of  26  miles,  | 
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with  a  somller  lake,  called  the  Lake  of  Leon,  which  may  almost  be  ooiiBidered  as 
a  hranch  of  it,  and  is  50  miiefl  long  by  30  broad. 

The  productive  qualitiea  of  Guatemala  are,  if  poflsible,  superior  even  to  those 
of  other  countries  in  the  fruitful  climates  of  America.  Like  Mexico,  it  yields  in 
different  regions,  and  at  small  distances  from  each  other,  all  the  varieties  of  fruit 
and  grain  peculiar  to  the  tropical  and  temperate  sones.  Of  fruits,  several  of  the 
most  valuable  are  produced  in  the  highest  perfection.  The  indigo,  which  forms 
so  large  a  part  of  the  commerce  of  Mexico,  is  almost  entirely  Guatemalan.  The 
cacao  of  Soconusco  is  said  to  be  the  very  finest  in  the  world,  though  it  is  culti- 
vated on  too  small  a  scale  to  enter  much  into  the  market  of  Europe.  Vanilla, 
however,  the  other  ingredient  of  chocolate,  is  procured  to  a  CTeat  extent  from  this 
quarter.  Sugar,  cotton,  cochineal,  mahogany,  and  dye-woods,  are  also  exported. 
There  are  manufactures  of  cotton  and  porcelain,  some  of  them  fine,  but  only  for 
internal  consumption ;  and  the  fabrics  in  wrought  gold  and  silver  are  said  to  pos- 
sess great  merit.  As  to  commerce,  Guatemala  labours  under  the  disadvantage  of 
not  having  on  either  ocean  a  port  capable  of  receiving  large  ships ;  and  its  com- 
modities have  to  bear  a  heavy  land-carriage,  and  a  coasting  voyage,  before  they 
arrive  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Guatemala  abounds  in  mines,  particularly  of  silver ;  some  of  which  have  been 
undertaken  by  an  English  company,  in  the  expectation  of  their  proving  productive ; 
but  the  result  is  yet  uncertain. 

Canals  are  naturally  an  undertaking  beyond  the  infant  resources  of  Guatemala ; 
but  one  is  in  contemplation,  which,  if  executed,  will  be  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant work  of  this  kind  on  the  globe.  This  is  a  canal  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  navigable  for  the  largest  vessels,  so  as  to  enable  European  vessels  to 
reach  China  and  parts  of  India  by  an  easier  and  more  direct  course, — thus  causing 
an  important  revolution  in  the  commercial  world.  It  will,  probablv,  be  under- 
taken from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  which  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  the 
broad  channel  of  the  San  Juan,  and  is  separated  from  the  Pacific  by  an  interval 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  miles  in  breadth,  through  which  it  seems  certain  that  a 
good  level  could  be  found.  To  execute,  therefore,  a  canal  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
Caledonian,  is,  even  at  present,  completely  within  the  reach  of  human  skill  and 
resources.  It  is  an  undertaking  indeed,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  government 
within  whose  limits  it  is  placed;  and,  though  the  capitalists  of  North  America  or 
Europe  would  find  no  difficulty  in  providing  the  funds,  the  political  atmosphere  of 
Central  America  is  scarcely  yet  so  settled,  that  they  might  look  forward  with  full 
confidence  to  compensation  for  the  large  advances  which  would  be  necessary. 

The  population  cannot  be  considered  as  well  ascertained.  It  does  not  fall  short 
of  2,000,000.  About  one-half  of  the  whole  number  are  Indians,  one-fiflh  whites, 
and  three-tenths  mixed  races.     There  are  no  negroes  in  the  country. 

The  government  is  federal  republican  in  its  form,  being  modelled  on  that  of  the 
United  States.  A  federal  congress,  composed  of  a  senate  and  house  of  represent- 
atives, chosen  the  latter  by  the  people,  the  former  by  the  states,  and  a  president, 
also  chosen  by  the  popular  vote,  manage  the  general  concerns  of  the  confederacy. 
Each  state  has  its  respective  legislature  and  executive  chief  for  the  administra- 
tion of  its  domestic  affairs. 

The  territory  of  the  republic,  together  with  the  present  Mexican  state  Chiapas, 
formed  the  Spanish  captaincy-general  of  Guatemala  until  1821,  when  it  was  incor- 
porated with  Mexico.  On  the  fall  of  Iturbide,  in  1824,  it  separated  itself  from 
the  latter,  and  constituted  itself  an  independent  republic,  under  the  title  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Central  America.  The  confederacy  consists  of  five  states, 
and  a  federal  district,  as  follows. 

States.  Population.  Capital. 

Guatemala 800,000 Old  Guatemala. 

San  Salvador 350,000   San  Salvador. 

Ilonduraa 250,000  Comayagua. 

Costa  Rica 150,000   San  Juan. 

Nicaragua 250,000  Leon. 

Federal  District,  New  Guatemala. 
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Guatemala  Proper  is  the  central  province,  comprising  the  great  chain  of  volcap 
nic  mountains,  and  the  slope  downwards  fh>m  them  to  the  sea.  It  is  here  that 
the  great  variety  of  climate  and  productions  appears,  and  that  the  latter  are  in  the 
highest  perfection.  What  is  strictly  called  the  valley  of  Guatemala  consists  pro- 
perly of  nine  valleys,  of  varying  elevation,  enclosed  within  the  great  circuit  of 
volcauic  mountains.  In  the  centre  of  this  range  of  valleys,  at  an  elevation  not 
precisely  known,  stands  the  old  city  of  Santiago  de  Guatemala.  It  was  erected 
first  in  1527,  at  the  foot  of  an  enormous  mountain,  called  the  Volcano  of  Water 
(de  Agua),  and  which  too  soon  justified  that  title ;  fbr,  a  few  years  afterwards,  an 
aqueous  eruption  burst  forth,  of  the  most  formidable  character,  which  overwhelmed 
the  whole  city,  and  buried  in  its  ruins  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants.  Appalled 
by  this  disaster,  the  Spaniards  removed  the  city  to  another  situation  in  a  beautiful 
and  finely  watered  valley,  which  yielded  in  profusion  all  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  life.  A  new  town,  also  called  Santiago  de  Guatemala,  was  here  erected. 
But  the  site,  with  all  its  felicities,  had  terrible  defect&  It  was  liable  to  dreadful 
shocks  of  earthquake  and  volcanic  eruptions,  which  rendered  the  existence  of  its 
inhabitants  constantly  insecure,  and  tlieir  fate  often  tragical.  In  the  above  soc- 
cession  of  calamities,  severe  attacks  of  pestilence  were  interspersed.  At  length, 
in  1775,  the  series  was  consummated  by  a  truly  appalling  earthquake,  the  sh^ks 
of  which,  continuing  at  intervals  from  June  to  December,  reduced  the  city  nearly 
to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Spanish  government,  on  being  advertised  of  this  disaster, 
sent  out  instructions  to  remove  to  another  site ;  but  this,  perhaps  well-meant, 
order,  being  executed  in  an  abrupt  and  despotic  manner,  only  aggravated  at  first 
the  miseries  of  the  unfortunate  city.  New  Guatemala  was  built  in  the  valley  of 
Mixco,  in  a  situation  not  so  fertile  and  beautiful,  but  extremely  healthy,  and  exr 
empt  from  the  dreadful  calamities  of  which  the  old  city  had  been  a  victim.  It 
was  reared  in  the  usual  regular  manner  and  with  numerous  squares ;  the  bouses 
are  neat,  though  low,  to  mitigate  the  danger  of  earthquake ;  the  churches  and 
other  public  edifices  on  a  smaller  scale,  but  of  very  elegant  design.  The  citizens, 
supposed  to  amount  to  35,000,  ply,  with  very  considerable  diligence,  the  trades  of 
weaving,  pottery,  working  in  silver,  and  embroidery :  its  chief  articles  of  trade 
are  indigo  and  cacao.  Old  Guatemala  likewise  has  risen  from  its  ashes,  and  a 
great  proportion  of  its  exiles  have  gradually  found  their  way  back  to  their  former 
abode.  Having  attained  a  population  of  18,000,  it  has  been  reinvested,  not  with 
'  the  privileges  of  a  city,  but  those  of  a  town. 

San  Salvador,  to  the  south,  is  the  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,,  which 
contains  above  300,000  people,  and  forms  a  very  rich  tract,  yielding  most  ^  the 
indigo  which  is  the  staple  of  the  kingdom.  The  capital,  in  a  fine  valley,  con- 
tained, in  1778,  a  population  of  12,000,  chiefly  employed  in  the  indigo  trade.  .  A 
variety  of  volcanic  movements  desolate  this  province,  while  they  present  curious 
phenomena  to  the  view  of  the  observer. 

The  state  of  Nicaragua  lies  to  the  south  of  the  preceding.  The  territory  is 
rich  in  all  the  tropical  fi-uits,  but  in  none  which  belong  to  the  temperate  climes. 
;  It  has,  however,  vast  savannahs  covered  with  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  are 
sent  even  to  the  market  of  tlie  capital.  But  the  most  prominent  object  in  this 
province  is  the  lake,  and  the  chief  interest  excited  by  it  is  the  projected  oceanic 
canal ;  both  of  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  Leon,  or  Son  Leon  de  Ni- 
caragua, is  a  place  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  1000  are  Spaniards, 
with  a  college,  which  in  1812  was  allowed  by  the  Cortes  to  be  converted  into  an 
university.  It  occupies  an  advantageous  position  on  the  northwestern  shore  of  the 
lake  of  the  same  name,  which  communicates  by  its  outlet  with  Lake  Nicaragua. 
Fourteen  leagues  distant  is  the  fine  harbour  of  Realeio  in  the  Pacific,  separated 
only  by  a  level  country  over  which  there  is  a  good  road.  Nicaragua,  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name,  is  a  town  of  about  8000  inhabitants.  Its  port  is  San  Juan,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  navigable  outlet  of  the  lake. 

Costa  Rica,  or  the  Rich  Coast,  to  the  south  of  Nicaragua,  seems  named  ironi- 
cally, being  in  a  state  of  extreme  and  deplorable  poverty.  It  is  very  capable, 
however,  of  yielding  the  common  tropical  products ;  but  the  inroads  of  the  Buc- 
caneers caused  a  desertion,  firom  which  it  has  never  recovered.     Cartage,  how- 
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ever,  in  the  heart  of  the  province,  has  a  population  of  20,000  penona,  of  whom 
GOO  are,  or  were,  Spaniards. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  republic  consists  of  the  state  of  Honduras,  so  named 
from  the  peninsula  which  separates  it  from  Yucatan.  The  whole  coast  is  flat, 
marshy,  hot,  and  extremely  unhealthy,  though  some  parts  of  the  interior  rise  into 
hilly  and  temperate  tracts.  This  region  is  covered  with  thick  forests  containing 
the  valuable  trees  of  mahogany  and  logwood.  The  mahogany  trees  are  very 
thinly  scattered,  and  are  cut  down  by  gangs  of  negroes,  preceded  by  what  is  called 
the  finder,  who  mounts  the  tope  of  the  highest  trees,  and  spies  out  whore  a  maho- 
gany tree  is  to  be  found.  The  chief  expense  is  in  the  conveyance  to  the  coast 
Turtle  is  found  in  abundance  along  this  shore.  Gold  and  silver  mines  are  said  to 
exist  here,  but  none  have  ever  been  worked,  or  even  found.  Comayagua,  call«i 
also  Valladolid,  is  agreeably  situated  in  the  interior ;  but,  though  the  nominal  capi- 
tal, it  has  never  attained  any  great  importance.  Truxillo,  and  Cape  Gracias,  are  ' 
more  conspicuous  places,  but  now  also  much  decayed.  Omoa,  with  a  good  har- 
bour, has  some  trade.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  form 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Honduras. 


THE   WEST   INDIES. 

The  Wwt  Indies  consist  of  an  archipelago  of  large  and  fine  islands,  situated 
in  the  wide  interval  of  sea  between  North  and  South  America.  Their  rich  pro- 
duets,  their  hiffh  cultivation,  and  the  very  singular  form  of  society  existing  in 
them,  have  rendered  them  in  modern  times  peculiarly  interesting. 

Tliese  islands  extend  in  a  species  of  curved  line,  first  east,  am  then  south,  be- 
ginning near  the  southern  part  of  the  United  States,  and  terminating  at  the  coast 
of  South  America,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco.  On  the  east  and  north  they 
are  bounded  by  the  Atlantic ;  on  the  south,  the  Caribbean  sea  separates  them  from 
the  coast  of  Colombia ;  on  the  west,  the  broad  expanse  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is 
interposed  between  them  and  that  part  of  the  continent  The  largest  are  those 
which  extend  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  eastward ;  Cuba,  Hayti,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Rica  Those  which  run  from  north  to  south  are  smaller;  but  many  of  them, 
as  Barbadoes,  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,  Trinidad,  are  very  important  from  their  fer- 
tility and  high  cultivation.  This  latter  part  of  the  group  is  frequently  called  the 
Windward  Islands,  from  being  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  trade  winds, 
blowing  across  the  Atlantic ;  they  are  named  also  the  Antilles,  and  frequently  the 
Caribbee  Islands,  from  the  name  of  the  people,  called  Caribs,  found  there  by  the 
discoverers. 

Mountains  of  considerable  elevation  diversify  each  of  these  islands,  causing 
them  to  resemble  the  elevated  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  continent,  which  some 
convulsion  has  overwhelmed.  Generally  speaking,  the  interior  is  composed  of  a 
range  or  group,  sometimes  of  little  more  than  a  single  mountain,  the  slopes  of 
which,  and  the  plain  at  its  feet,  constitute  the  island.  The  most  elevated  peaks 
of  Cuba,  Hayti,  and  Jamaica,  exceed  8000  feet;  while  the  highest  summits  of  the 
Windward  Islands  range  from  3000  to  4000  feet  Most  of  these  eminences  have 
evidently  been  the  seat  of  volcanic  action ;  but  this  appears  to  have  ceased  in  all 
of  them,  except  the  Soufriere  of  Guadaloupe,  which  still  exhibits  some  faint  indi- 
cations of  it 

The  political  relations  of  all  these  islands  are  subordinate  to  those  of  the  mo- 
ther-country to  which  they  are  subjected.  In  those  belonging  to  Britain,  the,' 
white  proprietors  are  represented  in  houses  of  assembly,  which  exercise  some  of  ^ 
the  functions  of  the  British  parliament  The  limits  between  the  two  jurisdictions, ! 
however,  have  not  been  very  precisely  defined ;  and  in  several  instances,  particu- 1 
larly  that  of  the  treatment  of  the  slaves,  some  rather  serious  collisions  have  | 
taken  place.     Hnyti  forms  an  independent  republic. 

An  uncommon  measure  of  wealth  and  prosperity  was  for  a  long  time  enjoyed 
by  these  blands.     They  flourished  especially  during  the  last  century,  when  they 
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supplied  almost  exclusively  su^r,  coifcc,  and  other  articles,  the  use  of  which  had 

I  become  general  over  the  civilized  world. 

The  export  of  sugar  to  Britain,  during  the  year  1632,  amounted  to  3,585,138  i 
cwt.H.,  which,  at  28«.  per  cwt,  amounts  to  5,11(3,0002.,  and  the  duty,  at  24«.,  was! 

.  4,352,{K)0/.    The  exportation  of  rum,  in  1632,  amounted  to  4,75:^,769  gallons,  the! 

;  value  of  which,  at  2s,  9d.  a  gallon,  would  be  75:),G44/.  Of  this  amount,  3,513,000  ■ 
gallons,  retained  in  Britain  for  home  consumption,  paid  a  duty  of  1,570,000/. 

Coflfee  ranks  next  to  sugar  in  importance.  The  importation  into  Britain,  in 
1832,  amounted  to  24,600,000  lbs.,  the  value  of  which,  at  (Ul,  a  pound,  may  be 
685,7002.  A  few  oUier  articles,  though  very  secondary  to  those  above  mentioned, 
are  produced  in  these  islands.  Cotton  was  formerly  considered  one  of  their  sta- 
ple&    In  1786,  the  produce  was  5,800,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1628,'  it  was  almost  the 

i  very  same,  or  5,690,000.  In  1831  and  1832,  it  averaged  only  1,950,000  lbs.  The 
United  States  have  supplanted  the  islands,  both  as  to  the  abundance  and  quality 
of  this  commodity.  Yet  the  cotton  of  the  latter,  though  inferior  to  the  best  Amer- 
ican, still  maintains  a  respectable  price  in  the  market  Cacao,  the  principal  ma- 
terial of  chocolate,  has  also  much  declined,  chiefly  perhaps  on  account  of  that 

!  beverage  being  almost  entirely  disused  in  Britain.  The  average  of  1831  and  1832 
was  l,a50,000  lbs. 

Manufacturing  industry,  from  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in  these  islands, 
scarcely  exists,  even  in  its  humblest  form,  for  domestic  use. 

Commerce,  on  the  contrary,  is  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  any 
other  country  of  the  same  wealth  and  populousnet^  Almost  every  product  oif 
West  Indian  labour  is  destined  for  the  market  of  the  mother-country,  from  which, 
in  return^  these  islands  receive  all  their  clothing,  and  a  great  proportion  of  their 
daily  food.    They  supply  tlie  British  empire  with  nearly  all  the  sugar,  rum,  and 

.  coffee,  consumed  in  it 

In  1832,  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between  Britain  and  the  West  In- 
dies was  to  the  following  amount: — Inwards,  82H  ships,  229,117  tons,  and  12,656 
men.  Outwards,  803  ships,  226,105  tons,  and  12,804  men.  The  value  of  the  im- 
ports in  1829  was  9,807,9142. ;  of  the  exports,  3,612,0752.  The  leading  articles 
of  import  were  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  cotton,  cacao,  molasses,  pimento,  ginger,  map 
hogany,  logwood,  fustic,  indigo,  cochineal,  castor  oil,  aarsaparilla,  and  pepper. 

I     The  West  Indies  also  carry  on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  the  United  States 

■  and  the  British  colonies  in  North  America,  to  which  they  send  their  staple  pro- 

!  ductions,  and  receive,  in  return,  grain,  provisions,  fish,  and  timber.    The  trade 

'  with  the  British  colonies  employed,  in  1631,  486  ships,  of  75,696  tons,  with  5074 
men,  outwards.  That  from  thc'Uuited  States,  in  tlie  same  year,  employed  58,825 
tons,  of  which  more  than  two-thirds  were  American. 

The  population  of  the  different  portions  of  the  West  Indies  has  been  ascertained 
with  varying  degrees  of  accuracy.  The  following  is  probably  a  near  approxima- 
tion of  the  whole : — 

Spanish  inlands 1,000,000 

Hayti 800,000 

British  iRlnnds 720,000 

French  islands . .      230,000 

Other  Euro|ican  islands ^00,000 

2,850,000 

Of  these  it  is  probable  not  above  500,000  are  Europeans ;  the  rest  are  of  negro 
origin,  and,  unless  in  Hayti,  the  greater  part  of  them  are  in  a  state  of  slavery. 

The  social  state  of  these  islands  is  peculiar  and  painful.     The  population  con- ; 

sists  of  three  portions,  between  which  scarcely  any  sympathy  exists: — 1.  The» 

i  whites;  2.  the  slaves;  3.  the  mixed  population  and  emancipated  negroes.     On  a' 

subject  which  has  excited  so  much  interest,  and  given  rise  to  so  many  controver-  [ 

sicH,  some  very  general  observations  v/ill  be  sufficient  j 

The  whites,  who  form  so  small  a  part  of  the  population,  are  the  masters,  in  | 
whom  all  the  power  and  property  centres.    They  consist  partly  of  proprietors  or ; 
.  planters  superintending  the  cultivation  of  their  own  lands,  partly  of  agents  and 
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.    ,        ,  en  residing  in  BritsiD.    In  their  intercoui«B  with  each 

other,  the  plknten  tre  peculiarly  frank,  liberal,  and  haapitaUe.  Ther  are  Btronfrly 
— - — •-- ■  >--  -  spirit  oF  liberty,  and  even  a  sense  of  equnlitr,  whzch  jnay  seem 
'  '  '  '  '  '  ita  and  aituaCiaD.  Yet  thesame  anomalp  haa 
the  United  States  of  America. 
"neiiaTM  form  the  most  numerouB  part  of  the  populatiati;  but  their  aitu 
bai  been  the  subject  of  bo  much  controversy,  that  a  precise  estimate  of  it  would 
be  diffiealL  They  are  undoubtedly  in  a  worse  situation  than  the  eerft  of  Europe, 
who  were  merely  attached  to  the  soi),  and  oblijred  to  deliver  a  certain  portion  of 
what  their  labour  had  drawn  from  iL  Their  lot  i«  harder  alnt  than  that  of  the 
Orieatal  slave,  who,  employed  u  a  domattic  servant,  rises  often  to  the  ranh  of  a 
favourite.  The  West  Indian  slave  ia  placed  continually  under  the  lash  of  a  task- 
nuMer,  aad  ia  regarded  only  accordinj^  to  the  amount  of  labour  which  can  be  ex- 
tIMted  from  him.  Il  is  impossible  not  to  look  forward  with  interest  and  hope  to 
ingementB  of  the  British  legislature,  by  which  this  bondae^e  \» 
■pectea  of  apprenticeship,  and  at  the  end  of  seven  year^  is  i 
lied;  while  the  plantcra  are  to  be  indemnified  fay  having  distributed 
tmtmm  then  the  large  sum  of  20,000,0001.  sterling,  to  be  r&iaed  by  small  addi- 
tioiwriaxee  on  Ibe  principal  articles  of  West  India  produce. 

A  eoBsidatable  part  of  the  negro  peculation  have  already  obtained  their  liberty, 
which  waa  either  granted  by  mastetB  who  had  conceived  an  attachment  to  them, 
•r  nnud  bj  the  industrious  employment  of  their  leisure  hours.  The  intercourse, 
_>_   I. ^g  Uack  and  white  races  has  produced  a  number  of  mulattoes,  who 


ne  diviiioD  of  the  West  India  blinds,  aa  ther  appear  interesting  lo  ua,  is, 
BMatring  10  the  natiana  by  whom  they  are  occupied,  into  British,  Spanish,  French, 
Onteh,  to  which  are  to  be  added  a  few  Duiieh  and  Swedish,  and,  finally,  tlie  inde- 
pendent na^  repuUic  of  HajtL 

n*  Britisli  poaMMioDi,  though  not  the  most  extensive  or  naturallj  fruitful, 
MUM  tliosa  ofnuice  have  sunk  into  secondary  importance,  undoubtedly  the  best 
eollivalod,  moat  wealthy,  and  productive  Perhaps  no  part  of  the  globe,  in  pro- 
povtim  to  its  extent,  yields  such  an  amount  of  valuable  commoditiee  £it  expnrta- 
tios.  The  following  table  eihibils  the  population  and  cammerce  of  each  of  these 
ialand^ 


Airtigea 

Barbadoes 

Dominica 

Grenada 

'  Jamaica 

I  Montserrat .... 
■  Nevi. 

SL  Cbristt^r-i 

&.Li 


iLViaocnl.. . 

Tobago 

Toilola  and  Vi 

Anguilla  . . . . 
Trinidad  . . . . 

BcrmudiiB.. . 


2,1)00 
3,000 
3,838 
2,ftM 
1.1!)5 
1^J6 


I  20,587  1 
81,500  I 
l.'),3M2  I 
33,604 
.  S3-2,i2l  : 
Ca6-2 
9,1 4S 
1!I.0M 
3,;U3 

1-2,091 
S.3il9 

23,776  I 
I  ».705  I 
!      4,371 


S7,a54 
S1,.'MI5 
99.691 
5I.56S 
5,666 

361,077 
5],.1-:4 
34,617 


123,101  . 
9<I3,4I7  I 

88.947  ' 

1,684,736  ' 
7.5.31  ' 


31,4 

71,717  1 
37,681  j 
U.CC5  I 
49,336 
4,922 


Jamaica  ia  the  largest  and  moat  valuable  island  in  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  lufty  ran^e  of  the  Blue  Mountaina  in  the  interior,  covercil  with  ancient  and 
majeatic  forests,  givea  to  its  landecapes  a  grand  and  varied  aapect     From  these 
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heights  descend  about  a  hundred  rivers,  or  rather  rills,  which  dash  down  the 
steeps  in  numerous  cascades,  and,  after  a  short  course,  reach  the  sea.  From  these 
elevated  tracts  the  island  is  supplied  with  the  vegetable  productions  of  a  tem- 
perate climate ;  and  the  Guinea  grass,  which  has  prospered  remarkably,  enables 

I  the  planters  to  maintain  numerous  and  valuable  herds  of  cattle.  Yet  the  Boil  it 
considered  to  be  by  no  means  universally  good,  and  its  actual  fertility  is  ascribed 
in  a  great  measure  to  diligent  manuring  and  cultivation.  The  abundance  of  water 
must  always  be  a  main  source  of  fertility  in  tropical  countries.  The  rum  of  Ja- 
maica is  considered  superior  to  that  of  any  of  the  otlier  districts ;  but  its  coffee 
ranks  second  to  tliat  of  Bcrbice.     Pimento,  the  plantations  of  which  are  extremely 

!  ornamental,  is  peculiar  to  this  island,  and  has  been  oflen  termed  Jamaica  pepper. 

'  With  her  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  however,  Jamaica  has  not  been  pre- 
served from  the  pestilential  influence  of  the  climate,  which  renders  it  extremely 
dangerous  to  European  constitutions. 

The  towns  of  Jamaica,  as  of  the  other  inlands,  are  all  sea-ports,  and  supported 
by  commerce.  Spanish  Town,  or  Santiago  de  la  Vega,  the  nDost  ancient,  and  still 
the  seat  of  the  legislature  and  courts,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and 
has  not  more  than  400()  or  5000  inhabitants.  Port  Royal,  possessed  of  a  secure 
and  spacious  harbour,  was,  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  enriched  both 
by  the  trade  of  the  island,  and  the  contraband  tralBc  with  the  Spanish  main.  It 
was  then,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico  and  Lima,  the  most  splendid  and  opiilent 
city  in  the  New  World.  Suddenly  an  earthquake  swallowed  up  the  greater  part 
of  tlie  city  and  its  inliabitants.  Yet  tlie  advantages  of  its  situation  caused  it  to 
be  soon  rebuilt;  and  ten  years  after,  when  it  had  l^en  burnt  to  the  ground,  it  was 
reared  again  from  its  ashes.  But  in  1722  it  was  assailed  by  a  hurricane,  the  most 
dreadful  ever  known,  even  in  these  latitudes.  The  sea  rose  seventeen  or  eighteen 
feet,  undermined  and  overthrew  a  great  part  of  the  houses;  the  shipping  in  the 
harbour  was  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  large  vessels,  which 
had  only  their  masts  and  rigging  swept  awuy.  Port  Royal,  being  then  viewed  as 
a  fatal  spot,  was  abandoned  tor  Kingston,  and  is  now  reduced  to  200  or  300  houses. 
The  fortifications,  however,  which  are  very  strong,  are  still  kept  up,  and  the  ttavy> 
yard  is  maintained  there.  Kingston,  about  twenty  miles  N.E.,  is  now  the  princi- 
pal town  of  Jamaica.  Its  commerce,  though  not  equal  to  what  that  of  Port  Royal 
once  was,  is  great,  and  is  favoured  by  a  spacious  and  commodious  roadstead.  Its 
population  exceeds  30,000.  All  those  towns  are  on  the  south-eastern  coast,  which 
is  the  most  level  and  fertile,  and  most  favourable  for  trade.  Montego  Bay,  a  place 
with  about  4000  inhabitants,  carries  on  tlie  more  limited  commerce  of  the  northern 
coasL  Savanna  la  Mar,  in  tlie  west,  is  little  more  than  a  village ;  it  has  a  good 
harbour,  and  a  little  trade.  The  Grand  and  Little  Cayman,  which  are  inhabited 
only  by  a  few  hundred  fishermen  and  pilots,  may  be  considered  as  appendages  to 
Jamaica. 

Barbadoes  was  the  earliest  settled  and  improved  of  all  the  English  possessions. 
Having  no  mountains  in  the  centre,  it  is  less  copiously  water^  than  the  other 
Antilles;  and,  being  farther  out  in  the  Atlantic,  is  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  gene- 
ral scourge  of  hurricane.  Its  soil,  though  deficient  in  depth,  being  composed 
chiefly  of  a  fine  black  mould,  is  well  fitted  for  tiie  culture  of  sugar;  and  its  rich 
plantations,  diversified  by  the  gentle  hills  which  rise  in  the  interior,  present  a 
delightful  landscape.     Bridgetown,  the  capital,  is  one  of  tiie  gayest  and  hand- 

1  somest  towns  and  one  of  the  strongest  military  poets,  in  the  West  Indies,  con- 
taining above  20,000  inhabitants.  It  has  an  e.xcellent  liarbour,  much  frequented, 
not  only  for  the  trade  of  the  island,  but  by  vessels  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
easterly  position,  reach  it  before  any  of  the  other  islands,  and  touch  there  for 

'■  refreshment 

Antigua,  St.  Christopher*s,  and  several  others  now  to  be  mentioned,  form  what  j 
are  culled  the  Leeward  Islands,  which,  runnintr  from  east  to  west,  are  supposed  to 
be  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  trade  wind.     All  the  Leeward  Islands  have 
one  governor,  who  resides  at  Antigua.     Hence  John^s  Town,  its  capital,  admired 

■  for  its  agreeable  situation  and  the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  derives  a  considera-i 
ble  degree  of  importance,  and  is  a  favourite  resort     It  has  about  15,000  inhabit- 1 
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ants.    English  Harbour,  on  the  southern  coast,  with  a  royal  ctock-yard,  is  an  im- 
portant na^al  atatkm. 

8t  Christophei^s,  known  often  by  the  familiar  appellation  of  St  Kittys,  was  first 
occupied  by  the  Enfflish  in  1623 ;  and,  though  repeatedly  disputed  by  the  Spa- 
niards and  French,  has,  with  the  exception  of  some  short  intervals,  remained  in 
the  powooaion  of  Britain.  The  interior,  rising  into  the  lofty  peak  of  Mount  Mi- 
aery^  is  peculiarly  rugged  and  mountainous,  but  the  plain  along  the  sea  surpasses 
in  richness  and  beauty  that  of  any  of  the  other  islands,  abounding  in  the  bluck 
nxmld  which  is  peculiarly  fitted  for  sugar.  Basseterre,  the  capital,  on  the  south- 
west coast,  contains  6000  or  7000  inhabitants. 

The  other  Leeward  Islands  consist  of  Montserrat,  Nevis,  Barbuda,  Anguilla, 
and  ^e  Virgin  Islands.  The  first  is  agreeable  and  picturesque,  but  by  no  means 
fertile.  Nevis  is  a  small,  but  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  consisting  of  one  conical 
mountain  above  twenty  miles  in  circuit  Charlestown  is  the  capital.  Rirbuda 
and  Anguilla,  still  smaller,  are  also  fertile,  but  little  cultivated :  Anguilla  has  a 
valuable  salt-pond ;  the  tobacco  of  Barbuda  is  particularly  esteemed.  The  Virmn 
Islands  are,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  arid  and  least  productive  of  any  in  the  West 
Indiea  They  are  numerous,  and  in  aome  degree  shared  by  the  Spaniards  and 
Dutch  ^  but  Tortola,  the  only  one  of  much  consideration,  Ancgada,  and  Virgin 
Gorda,  belong  to  the  English. 

Dominica  is  a  large  isfand,  but  not  productive  altogether  in  proportion  to  its 
extent,  much  of  the  surface  being  mountainous  and  rugged.  Several  of  its  vol- 
canic summits  tlm)W  out,  from  time  to  time,  burning  sulphur ;  but  they  do  not  act 
to  any  destructive  extent  It  is  interspersed,  however,  with  fertile  valleys ;  a 
large  quantity  of  coffee  is  raised  on  the  sides  of  the  hills.  Roseau,  or  Charlotte- 
town,  the  capital,  is  by  no  means  so  flourishing  as  before  the  fire  of  1781 ;  it  is 
well  builtt  but  many  of  the  houses  are  unoccupied.  Its  population  may  amount 
to500a 

St  Vincent^s  is  one  of  the  most  elevated  and  ragged  of  the  Antillea  It  con- 
tains the  only  ve^  active  volcano  in  these  iflands,  which,  after  being  dormant  for 
a  century,  burst  forth  in  1812  with  tremendous  violence,  exhibiting  the  most  aw- 
ful phenomena.  Several  plantations  were  destroyed,  and  almost  all  those  on  the 
eastern  coast  were  covered  with  a  layer  of  ashes  ten  inches  deep.  The  peak  of 
Morne  Garou  is  nearly  5000  feet  high.  Yet  the  intermediate  valleys,  being  fertile 
in  a  high  degree,  render  St  Vincenf  s,  on  tlie  whole,  a  very  productive  island.  It 
contains  amall  remnants  of  tlie  native  Carib  race,  mingled  with  some  free  negroes, 
who  were  earlv  introduced,  and  have  adopted  many  of  the  Indian  usages.  Kings- 
ton, the  capitaf,  has  been  supposed  to  contain  8000  inhabitants. 

Grenada  exhibits  a  considerable  variety  of  surface,  whicli,  on  the  whole,  how- 
ever, is  extremely  productive,  and  renders  it  an  important  acquisition.  The 
scenery,  though  not  so  grand  as  that  of  some  of  the  others,  is  peculiarly  beautiful, 
and  has  been  compared  to  tliat  of  Italy.  St.  George,  the  capital,  named  formerly 
Fort  Royal,  possesses  one  of  the  most  commodious  harbours  in  Uie  West  Indies, 
and  has  been  strongly  fortified.  The  Grenadines,  or  Grenadillos,  lying  between 
Grenada  and  St  Vincent,  produce  some  sugar  and  coffee. 

Tobago,  or  Tabago,  is  a  small  but  fertile  and  beautiful  island.  Notwithstanding 
its  southerly  situation,  the  heat  is  tempered  by  breezes  from  the  surrounding 
ocean,  while  at  the  same  time  it  appears  to  be  out  of  the  track  of  those  hurricanes 
which  have  desolated  so  many  of  the  other  islands.  It  yields  the  fruits  and  other 
products  common  to  the  West  India  islands  with  those  of  the  bordering  Spanish 
main.     Scarborough,  a  town  of  about  dOOO  inhabitants,  is  its  capital 

St  Lucia  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in  1815.    Its  high  peaks,  called  Pitons  by 
the  French,  and  sugar-loaves  by  the  English,  are  visible  at  some  distance  at  sea. . 
The  soil  is  productive,  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.     On  the  western  side  is  Port 
Castries,  or  Carenage,  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  these  islands.     The  town  has  a 
population  of  about  5000  sou  la 

Trinidad,  separated  only  by  a  strait  from  the  coast  of  South  America,  where 

that  mainland  is  traversed  by  the  branches  of  the  Orinoco,  shares  in  a  great  mca- 

I  sure  its  character.     It  is  covered  witti  magnificent  forests,  and  presents  scenery 
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peculiarly  mud  and  pictoresque.  The  island  is  unhealthy,  but  fhiitfol.  One 
markable  object  in  this  island  is  a  lake  of  asphaltum  three  miles  in  cireumfi 
This  substance,  being  rendered  ductile  by  heat,  and  mingled  with  grease  or  pitch, 
is  employed  with  advantage  in  greasing  the  bottoms  of  ships.  Tnnidad  contains 
still  aboQt  900  native  Indians.  Port  Spain  (Puerto  EspafLa)  is  a  considerable  town, 
well  ibrtified,  and  with  an  excellent  harbour.  It  is  built  regularly  and  handsomely, 
with  a  fine  shaded  walk  and  spacious  market;  and  the  churches,  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  are  very  richly  ornamented. 

The  Lucayos,  or  Bahama  Islands,  form  a  very  extended  and  numerous  gioap^ 
being  successively  parallel,  first  to  Florida,  then  to  Cuba  and  part  of  Hayti.  The 
group  comprises  about  650  islets  and  islands,  of  which  only  14  are  of  considerable 
size ;  the  rest  are  mere  rocks  and  islets,  called  here  keys,  or  kays,  from  the  Span- 
ish cayo.  The  Bahamas,  notwithstanding  their  favourable  situation,  have  never 
been  productive  in  the  West  India  staples.  The  soil  is  in  general  arid  and  rocky ; 
and  even  those  islands  which  might  be  capable  of  improvement  have  been 
neglected.  Between  the  western  islands  and  the  coast  of  Florida  is  the  Bahama 
channel,  through  which  that  celebrated  current  called  the  Gulf  Stream,  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  rushes  with  such  impetuosity  that  it  is  perceptible  upon  the 
northern  coasts  of  Europe.  Its  force  renders  the  passage  extremely  dangerous, 
and  has  given  occasion  to  frequent  wrecks.  The  principal  islands  are  the  Great 
Bahama  and  Abaco,  on  the  Little  Bahama  Bank ;  Eleuthera,  New  Providence, 
Guanahani,  or  St  Salvador,  or  Cat  Island,  remarkable  as  the  point  first  discovered 
by  Columbus;  Yuma,  and  Exuma,  on  the  Great  Bahama  Bank;  and  Mayaguana, 
Inagua,  the  Caycos  and  Turks'  islands,  further  south.  The  difficulty  of  naviga- 
tion in  these  seas  is  increased  by  the  great  bank  of  Bahama,  interposed  between 
Cuba  and  these  islands.  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New  Providence,  from  its  situa- 
tion upon  this  frequented  channel,  is  a  place  of  some  importance.  It  is  the  gene- 
rrJ  seat  of  goyemment,  and  contains  a  population  of  about  5O0D  persons. 

The  Bermudas,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic,  about  600  miles  east  from 
the  coast  of  North  America,  may,  for  want  of  a  more  appropriate  place,  be  de- 
scribed here.  About  400  are  numbered ;  but  most  of  these  are  mere  rocks,  and 
only  eight  possess  any  real  importance.  The  Bermudas  are  peculiarly  fortunate ; 
being  exempted  from  the  scorching  heats  of  the  tropic,  enjoying  almost  a  con- 
tinued spring,  and  being  clothed  in  perpetual  verdure.  But  though  they  afibrd 
thus  an  agreeable  and  healthful  residence,  they  have  not  proved  productive  in  any 
of  those  commodities  which  can  become  the  staple  of  an  important  traffic.  Cot^ 
ton  has  been  tried,  but  without  any  great  success.  They  have  been  used  as  a  place 
of  deportation  for  criminals,  but  in  3)is  respect  are  now  superseded  by  the  Austrar 
lian  settlements.  The  rocky  nature  of  the  coasts  renders  them  easily  defensible, 
but  unfavorable  to  navigation.  St  George,  the  seat  of  government,  on  an  island 
of  the  same  name,  is  only  a  large  village. 

Spanish  Islands, 

The  western  colonies  of  Spain,  which  for  some  centuries  comprised  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  continent,  with  all  its  richest  and  most  splendid  regions,  are 
now  limited  to  the  two  islands  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  Yet  these  are  so  con- 
siderable and  so  fhiitful,  that,  since  a  more  liberal  policy  has  been  adopted  towaids 
them,  they  have  in  no  small  degree  compensated  for  her  immense  losses. 

Cuba,  the  finest  and  largest  of  the  West  India  islands,  is  about  780  miles  in 
length  by  52  in  mean  breadth,  and  has  a  superficial  area  of  43,500  square  miles, 
being  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  all  the  other  islands  taken  together.  It  is  tra- 
versed throughout  its  whole  extent  by  chains  of  mountains,  whose  highest  peaks, 
Potntlo.and  Cobre,  attain  an  elevation  of  more  than  8500  feet;  and  the  platna  be- 
neath are  copiously  watered,  and  rendered  fit  for  producing,  in  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, all  the  objects  of  tropical  culture.  The  situation  of  Cuba,  commanding  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  communication  between  North  and  Sonith 
America,  gives  it  a  high  commercial  and  political  importance ;  yet  Spain  long 
viewed  it  merely  as  the  key  of  her  great  possessions,  and  the  passage  by  which 
she  reached  th«n ;  and  this  great  island  did  not,  in  the  value  of  its  produce,  equal 
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me  of  the  mimllest  of  the  Antilles.  But  durin^^  the  last  thirty  yean,  a  concur- 
nee  of  circumstances  has  rendered  it  the  richest  of  the  European  colonies  in 
ly  part  of  the  globe.  Within  the  period  last  mentioned,  and  especially  aince  the 
•paration  of  the  continental  colonies  from  the  motheiHMHintry,  a  more  libeiml  and 
•otecting  policy  has  been  adopted ;  the  ports  of  the  island  have  beoi  l^wn 
len ;  strangers  and  emigrants  have  been  encouraged  to  settle  there ;  and,  amid 
18  political  agitations  of  the  roother^country,  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish  resi- 
mts  from  Hispaniola,  the  cession  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  to  a  foreign  power, 
id  the  disasters  of  those,  who,  in  the  continental  states  of  America,  adhered  to 
Id  Spain,  Cuba  has  become  a  general  place  of  refuge.  Its  progress,  from  these 
msesi,  has  been  most  extraordinary.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
iliged  to  draw  from  the  rich  colony  of  New  Spain  the  sums  necessary  for  the 
ipport  of  its  civil  administration  and  the  payment  of  its  garrisons;  of  late  years, 

has  been  able  not  only  to  provide  for  its  own  exigencies,  but  to  aflbrd  important 
d  to  the  mother-country  in  her  contest  with  her  revolted  colonies.  In  1778,  the 
nrenue  of  the  island  amounted  to  88.%356  dollars;  in  1794,  to  1,136,918  dollars; 
id  in  1830,  to  no  less  than  8,972,548  dollars,  a  sum  superior  to  the  revenue  of 
lost  of  the  secondary  kingdoms  c^  Europe.  Nor  has  the  progress  of  its  popola- 
oo  been  less  remarkable ;  in  1775,  it  amounted  to  only  172,0^0 ;  in  1827,  it  had 
icreased  to  704,487.  The  inhabitants  have  applied  themselves  with  surprising 
iccess  to  the  culture  of  the  great  West  India  staples,  sugar  and  coffee ;  between 
760  and  1767,  the  exports  of  sugar  amounted  to  only  5,570,000  Iba ;  in  1832, 
ley  are  believed  to  have  exceeded  250,000,000  Iba  In  1800,  there  were  only 
[)  coffee  plantations  on  the  island ;  in  1827,  they  amounted  to  2067. 

Four  censuses  have  been  taken  of  the  population  of  Cuba^  giving  the  following 
eneral  results:  in  1775, 171,620  souls ;  in  1791,  272,301;  in  1817,  593,083;  in 
327,  704,487.  The  following  table  shows  the  character  of  the  population  at  Ihe* 
nst  and  last  named  perkxls  :-— 

nTS.  lan. 

Whites 96,440 311,051 

Free  Malattoet 19,327  57,514 

FreeBIacks 11,520  48,980 

Slaves 44,333  286,942 

Totals 171,620 704,487 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Cuba  are  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee, 
ax,  tobacco,  and  cigars,  with  honey,  hides,  cotton,  fruits,  &c.  The  principal  im- 
)rt8  are  corn  and  grain  of  all  sorts,  lumber,  dried  ffsh,  and  salt  provisions,  chiefly 
om  the  United  States;  cotton  goods,  hardware,  and  various  other  manufactured 
rticles,  such  as  hats,  shoes,  cabinet- ware,  carriages,  &c.,  from  the  United  States 
id  tireat  Britain ;  linens  from  Germany  and  Ireland;  silver  and  gold,  indigo  and 
)chineal,  from  the  Spanish- American  states;  wines,  spirits, &c.,  from  France  and 
pain,  with  such  other  articles  of  luxury  and  use  as  an  opulent  agricultural  com- 
lunity,  in  a  tropical  climate,  requires.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  for  the 
sar  1833,  amounted  to  no  less  than  $18,511,132;  of  exports,  to  $13,996,100. 
he  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  Cuba  with 
Jier  countries,  in  the  year  1833. 

Countries.  Importi.                                Export!. 

Spain $4,013,730 2,713,525 

United  Statcfi 4,462  500 4,384,900 

Great  Britain 1,625,172  .      91 1,000 

SpanishAmerican States  1,371,325  19,680 

Hanse  Towns 934,375 1,504,120 

France 927,980  531,300 

Havana,  or  the  Havannah,  the  capital  of  Cuba,  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
jnrishing  cities  of  the  New  World.  It  once  carried  on  the  whole,  and  still  re- 
ins more  than  two-thirds,  of  the  commerce  of  the  island.  The  harbour  is  ad- 
irable,  capable  of  containing  a  thousand  large  vessels,  and  allowing  them  to 
)me  close  to  the  quay :  its  narrow  entrance  has  been  found  disastrous  when  fleets 
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were  aeeking  shelter  fVom  a  parmiingr  enemy.  The  fbrtifieations,  paxticulttlT  the 
Moto  and  Funta  castles,  are  remarkably  strong.  The  city  presentt  a  maffniooeot 
appearance  from  the  sea,  its  numerous  spires  being  intermingled  with  lofty  «nd 
luxuziut  trees.  The  churches  are  handsome  and  richly  ornamented ;  and  several 
priTttiB  OMUisioDB  are  reckoned  to  be  worth  above  60,0001.  each.  The  interior, '; 
Dowevefy  for  tiie  most  part  consists  of  narrow,  ill-paved,  and  dirty  streets,  crowded 
with  merchandise  and  wagons,  and  presenting  entirely  the  appearance  of  busy 
trade.  Yet  the  alameda,  or  public  walk,  and  the  opera,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
favourite  performer,  exhibit  a  gay  and  even  splendid  aspect  The  recently  eon- 
■  structed  suburbs  are  also  built  in  a  superior  stvle.  The  Havannah  has  patriotic 
and  literary  societies,  which  are  improving.  Seven  journals  are  published*  one 
c^  them  in  English.  The  population  by  the  census  of  1827  was  112,000,  and  has 
since  considerably  increased. 

Matanzaa,  about  sixty  miles  east  of  the  capital,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  low 
plain  not  much  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  now  the  second  commercial  town 
in  the  island.  The  harbour  is  capacious,  easy  of  access,  and  sheltered  ftora  all 
winds,  except  those  from  the  north-east,  which  are  not  dangerous  here.  The 
population  of  the  place  amounts  to  about  15,000.  In  1830  it  exported  upwards 
of  50,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  nearly  8,000,000  lbs.  of  cofiee ;  220  vessels  entered, 
and  304  left  its  port  in  that  ^ear.  As  the  vicinity  is  rapidly  becoming  settled  and 
brought  under  cultivation,  its  importance  is  daily  increasing.  Trinidad  is  one  of 
the  most  populous  and  thriving  places  on  the  island,  since  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  on  its  trade.  It  is  well  built,  and  standing  on  the  southern  shore,  it  is 
beyond  the  influenee  «f  the  northers  which  are  experienced  on  the  other  eide  of 
the  island.  Its  harbour  is  capacious,  but  exposed,  and  its  commerce  considerable. 
Population  12,500.  To  the  west  lies  Xagua,  a  small  town,  but  having  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  the  world,  formed  by  the  magnificent  bay  of  the  same  name. 

Puerto  Principe,  situated  in  the  interior,  is  a  poor,  dirty,  and  ill-built  town.  In  a 
wet  spot,  which  in  many  places  is  only  passable  on  raised  footpaths.  Its  inland 
trade  is  considerable.  By  the  census  it  appears  to  have  a  population  of  49,000 
inhabitants.  The  little  town  of  Nuevitas,  lately  founded  on  a  bay  of  the  same 
name  on  the  northern  coast,  serves  as  its  port 

In  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  Santiago  de  Cuba,  once  the  capital  of  Cuba. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  built  towns  of  the  colony,  and  contains  28,740 
inhabitanta  Bayamo  or  San  Salvador,  an  old  town  in  the  interior,  has  a  popula- 
tion of  7500  souls.  Its  port  is  the  thriving  little  commercial  town  of  Manzanillo, 
with  3000  inhabitants.  To  the  west  is  Holguin,  with  8000  inhabitants,  and  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  island  is  Baracoa,  now  much  reduced,  but  remarkable  as 
the  first  settlement  formed  by  the  Spaniards  on  this  beautiful  island. 

Porto  Rico,  or  Puerto  Rico,  the  smallest  of  the  Great  Antilles,  is  about  100 
miles  in  length  by  36  in  mean  breadth,  and  has  a  superficies  of  4000  square  mile& 
Although  inferior  to  none  of  the  islands  in  fertility  and  general  importance,  it  was 
long  neglected  b^  Spain,  and  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  its  wealth 
was  denved  entirely  from  its  woods  and  pastures.  Porto  Rico  is  traversed  by  a 
lofly  mountain  ridge,  which  in  the  eastern  part  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4(KK) 
feet;  on  each  side  of  this  central  ridge  lie  rich  and  beautifiil  valleys,  well  watered 
and  well  wooded,  below  which  stretch  the  fertile  plains  that  contain  the  thriving 
agricultural  and  commercial  towns.  The  population  in  1830  was  323,838 ;  of  this 
number  only  34,240  were  slaves,  127,287  were  firee  coloured  persons,  and  162,311 
wbitea  The  law  makes  no  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  coloured  classes, 
and  the  whites  are  in  the  habit  of  intermixing  finely  with  the  people  of  colour. 

The  exports  are  sugar  and  cofiee,  with  cattle,  tobacco,  rum,  cotton,  d&c. ;  the 
imports  are  the  same  as  those  of  Cuba.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about 
3,000,000  dollars,  of  exports  4,000,000,  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  American  bot- 
toms; of  58,526  tons,  the  tonnage  arrived  in  1830,  29,906  was  American,  and 
15,163  Spani^. 

The  Capital,  Puerto  Rico,  or  San  Juan,  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  town  on 
the  northern  coast,  with  a  deep,  safe,  and  capacious  harbour.  It  is  very  strongly 
fbftified,  and  contains  about  30,000  inhabitants.    The  other  towns  are  small; 
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Majragfue  and  Agaadilla  on  the  west  coast.  Ponce  and  Guavama  on  the  sonthenit 
and  Fazaido^  are  the  principal  porta.  The  little  iaiand  of  Bieque,  or  Crab  laknd, 
lying  off  the  eastern  coaat,  la  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 

French  I§lands,  ^ 

The  poaaeaaiona  of  France  in  the  West  Indies,  previoua  to  the  revdlationary 
war,  were  more  valuable  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  The  ezpotta  ftom  Sl 
Domingo  alone  amounted  to  25,000,000  dollars.  That  valuable  island  is  now 
entirely  loet  to  her.  During  the  late  war  all  her  islands  were  captured,  and  ebe 
ceased  to  exist  aa  a  colonial  power.  At  the  peace,  Martin ico  and  Guadaloupe 
were  restored. 

Martinico,  or  Martinique,  is  a  large  and  fine  island,  about  fifty  miles  in  length 
and  sixteen  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  generally  broken  into  hillocks,  and  in  the 
centre  rise  three  lofly  mountains,  the  streams  descending  flrom  which  copiooaly 
water  the  island.  The  census  of  1627  was  101,905,  of  which  9987  were  white% 
10,786  free  coloured,  and  81,182  slaves.  The  annual  imports  fhrni  France  amount 
to  about  12,000,000  francs;  the  exports  to  that  country,  to  20,000,000.  Fort 
Royal,  the  capital  and  the  seat  of  the  courts  of  justice,  is  a  well-built  town,  with 
7000  inhabitants;  but  the  chief  trade  centres  in  St  Pierre,  the  largest  place  in 
Martinico  and  in  all  French  America.  Its  excellent  road  has  rendered  it  an  entre- 
pot for  the  trade  of  the  mother-country  with  this  quarter  of  the  world.  It  has 
about  20,000  inhabitants. 

Guadaloupe  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  miles  long  and  twenty-five  broad.  It  consists, 
in  fact,  of  two  islands,  since  a  channel,  from  thirty  to  eighty  yards  broad,  croaaes 
the  narrow  iathmus  by  which  ita  eaatem  and  western  portions  are  united.  The 
western,  called  Basseterre,  notwithstanding  the  name  (which  is  derived  from  its 
position  with  regard  to  the  trade-wind,)  contains  a  chain  of  lofty  and  rugged 
mountains,  one  of  which  displays  some  volcanic  phenomena,  emitting  volumes  of 
arooke,  with  occasional  sparks  of  fire.  However,  its  plains  arc  copiously  watered 
and  fruitful.  The  eastern  division,  called  Grande  Terre,  is  more  flat,  and  labours 
under  a  deficiency  of  water.  In  1827  the  population  was  135,516,  of  which 
17,237  were  whites,  16,705  fi-ee  coloured,  101,564  slaves.  Annual  value  of  the 
exports,  26,650,000  francs ;  of  the  imports,  12,000,000.  Basseterre,  on  the  part 
of  the  island  bearing  that  name,  ranks  as  the  capital ;  but  having  a  bad  harbour, 
is  supported  merely  by  the  residence  of  government,  and  has  not  more  than  9000 
inhabitants.  Pointe-^-Pftre,  on  the  eastern  side,  or  rather  at  the  junction  of  the 
two,  carries  on  almost  all  the  trade,  and  has  a  population  of  about  15,000.  The 
islands  of  Marie-Galante,  the  Saintes,  and  Deseada,  are  appendages  to  Guada- 
loupe, of  little  importance. 

Dutch,  Swedish,  and  Danish  Islands. 

The  poeaeesions  of  the  Dutch  in  the  West  Indies,  when  compared  with  their 
eastern  colonial  empire,  appear  exceedingly  limited.  Their  only  islands  are  St. 
Eustatia,  Saba,  and  Curacoa.  The  first  two  are  small  isles  lying  immediately 
north  of  St  Christopher's. 

St  Eustatia  is  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  abounds  particularly  with  tobacco ; 
also  in  cattle  and  poultry,  of  which  it  affords  a  surplus  to  the  neighbouring  islands. 
The  capital  is  well  fortified,  and  forms  a  species  of  entrepot  both  of  regular  and 
contraband  trade.  The  population  of  the  island  is  estimated  at  20,000 ;  that  of 
the  town  at  6000.  Saba,  only  twelve  miles  in  circuit,  and  destitute  of  a  harbour, 
!  is  a  pleasant  island,  but  of  no  commercial  value.  The  Dutch  participate  with 
France  the  small  island  of  St  Martin,  valuable  almost  solely  for  its  salt-works. 
Curacoa  is  a  larger  island,  far  to  the  west  of  the  others,  and  only  about  seventy 
miles  distant  from  the  Spanish  main.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  long,  and  ten  broad ; 
but  the  greater  part  of  its  surface  is  arid  and  unfertile,  and  its  importance  was 
chiefly  derived  from  the  contraband  trade  which  its  situation  enabled  it  to  carry 
on,  while  the  continent  was  exclusively  possessed  by  Spain,  and  studiously  shut 
against  the  vessels  of  other  countries.  Since  Colombia  became  independent,  and 
threw  open  her  ports  to  all  nations,  Curacoa  has  sunk  into  a  secondary  station,  'j 
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Willtamstadt,  its  capital,  however,  with  a  fine  harhour,  has  still  a  coondetmUe 
trade,  and  a  population  of  8000. 

The  Danes  have  three  small  kUiids  in  the  West  Indies.  9t  Cioiz,  or  Santa 
Cruz,  the  principal  one,  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Virgin  Islands:  it  has  a  sarfiice 
of  eighty-one  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  34,000,  all  slaves,  ezcepi 
2500  whites  and  1200  free  coloured.  It  is  productive,  in  proportion  to  its  extent, 
in  the  usual  West  Indian  articles.  Christiansted,  the  capital,  has  5000  inhabi- 
tants. 8t  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  is  of  little  importance,  unless  as  a 
favourable  station  for  introducing  into  the  other  islands  those  goods  which  the  great 
states  have  declared  contraband.  St  Thomas,  the  capital,  wiUi  an  active  trade  and 
3000  inhabitants,  contains  about  half  of  the  population  of  the  island.  St.  John*s, 
another  of  the  same  group,  is  very  small,  and  only  noted  for  its  excellent  harbour. 

The  Swedes  have  only  one  small  island,  St.  Bartholomew,  situated  about  fifty 
miles  north  of  Bt  Christopher's.  It  is  not  quite  twenty-five  square  miles  in  ex-^ 
tent,  and  is  generally  described  as  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  though  an  eye> 
witness  assures  us  that  neither  of  these  characters  can  apply  to  it  Gustavia, 
the  capital,  acquired  considerable  wealth  during  the  war,  when  it  continued  long 
to  be  almost  the  only  neutral  port  in  these  seas. 

Hayti, 

Hayti,  now  an  independent  negro  republic,  forms  one  of  the  most  peculiar  and 
interesting  portions  of^  the  New  World.  It  is  a  very  fine  island,  situated  between 
Jamaica  ana  Porto  Rico,  about  450  miles  in  length,  and  110  in  breadth,  and  hav- 
ing an  area  of  28,000  square  miles.  In  the  centre  rises  the  lofty  range  of  the 
mountains  of  Cibao,  of  which  the  peak  of  La  Serrania  rises  to  the  height  of  9000, 
and  that  of  La  Sella  to  7000  feet  These  mountains  are  covered  nearly  to  the 
summit  with  vegetation  and  noble  woods,  and  from  them  descend  numerous 
streams,  which,  uniting  in  four  large  rivers,  bestow  extreme  fertility  on  the  plains 
beneath.  The  principal  productions  of  the  island  are,  in  the  west  and  south, 
cofiee,  the  sugar-cane  (which  is  chiefly  employed  in  the  making  of  taffia,  the 
ordinary  rum  of  the  country),  and  cotton ;  in  the  north,  cofiee,  the  splendid  sugar 
estates  about  the  Cape  having  been  mostly  abandoned  or  converted  to  other  uses ; 
in  the  east,  cattle  with  some  tobacco.  Mahogany  and  Campeachy  wood,  Lignum- 
vite,  Braziletto,  honey,  wax,  and  fruits,  are  also  important  articles  of  production. 

The  French  revolution  caused  an  extraordinary  change  in  the  state  of  HaytL 
In  1791  the  Assembly  caused  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  island  their  fiivour- 
ite  doctrine,  that  all  men  were  free  and  equal.  This  proclamation  gave  rise,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  a  contest  between  the  white  and  the  free  colour^  population. 
But  while  these  parties  were  contending  for  the  application  of  the  principle,  the 
slaves  felt  that  it  applied  also  to  them.  They  rose  in  a  body,  massacred  or  drove 
oot  the  other  two  classes,  and  became  entire  masters  of  French  St  Domingo. 
This  revolution,  with  the  excesses  which  accompanied  it,  soon  ended,  like  tiiher 
revolutions,  in  a  military  despotism,  which  was  established  in  1806  by  D^salines, 
who  assumed  the  title  of  James  I.  He  was  succeeded  by  Christophe,  his  second 
in  command,  who  named  himself  Henry  I.,  hereditary  king  of  Hayti.  Mean- 
time, however,  the  republic  of  Hayti  was  established  in  another  part  of  the 
island,  under  the  presidency,  first  of  Petion,  and  then  of  Boyer.  Henry,  harassed 
by  attacks  from  this  and  other  quarters,  ended  his  life  bv  suicide  in  1820.  Boyer 
then,  by  a  series  of  vigorous  operations,  not  only  extended  his  sway  over  all  the 
French  part  of  the  island,  but  annexed  to  it  also  that  belonging  to  Spain  (1822) ; 
so  that  the  whole  is  now  comprehended  in  the  republic  of  Hayti.  France  in 
1803  made  strong  eflbrts  to  regain  this  valuable  island,  but  without  success.  At 
length,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1825,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  she  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  Hayti,  od  condition  of  receiving  the  large  sum 
of  150,000,000  firancs,  to  be  paid  in  five  annual  instalments. 

An  independent  negro  state  was  thus  established  in  Hayti ;  but  the  people 
have  not  derived  all  the  benefits  which  they  sanguinely  expected.  Released 
firom  their  former  compulsory  toil,  they  have  not  yet  learned  to  subject  them- 
selves to  the  restraints  of  regular  industry.     The  first  absolute  rulers  made  the 
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moBt  extnonliiitiT  eflfarti  to  overoome  tb»  indoleDee  which  looo  hegu  to  displaj 
itaelC  The  Oai(f  Bm^  dirocted  that  the  laboorOT  ahould  fix  himaeff  on  a  certain 
eatatOy  which  he  waa  neTer  after wania  to  qoH  wilhoot  $,  piwport  from  the  govern- 
ment. Hia  hoora  at  laboor  and  reat  were  fixed  bjr  atatute.  The  whip,  at  first 
permitted,  waa  ultimately  prohibited ;  hot  aa  eveiy  military  officer  waa  allowed 
to  chaatiae  with  a  thick  cane,  and  almoat  every  pioprietor  held  a  commianon,  the 
hbonrer  wma  not  much  relieved.  By  theae  moen^  the  produce  of  1806  waa  raiaed 
to  about  a  third  of  that  of  1789L  But  auch  violenl  regulationa  oould  not  continue 
to  be  enftvced  amid  the  aucceeding  agitationa,  and  under  a  republican  rigime. 
Almoat  an  tncea  of  laborioua  culture  were  aoon  obliterated :  lai^  tracts,  which 
had  been  one  entire  augar^ffarden,  preaented  now  only  a  few  acattered  plantationa 
The  export  of  aogar,  which  in  1806  had  been  47,616,581  Iba.,  amounted  in  1825 
to  8090  Iba.  Cofte,  which  continued  {P  be  a  ataple  productiooi  waa  also  much 
diminiahed.  The  only  indemnification  which  the  people  aought  im  in  the  easv 
taak  of  cutting  down  the  fiireata  of  mahogany  and  campeachy  wood,  which  wen, 
fiwnd  of  greater  value  than  had  been  auopoaed.  Witnin  the  laat  few  yearii^  a 
conaiderable  increaae  haa  taken  place  in  the  exporta  of  cofliw,  cotton,  mahogany, 
tobagco^  and  other  articlea. 

The  population  of  Hayti  k  probably  not  leas  than  800,000.  The  vahw  of  the 
exporta,  in  183S2,  waa  $3,800,000;  of  miporta,  $4,160,000;  entered,  860  ahipe  of 
48^  tooa:  left,  886  ahipa  of  46,146  tona;  Uie  number  of  American  veaaela 
much  oif  aiding  thoae  tradmg  under  any  other  flag.  The  great  article  of  export 
waa  ooflbe«lo  the  amount  of  42476,800  Iba.,  and  the  value  of  •3,8S26,000;  other 
articlea  were  mahogany  and  campeachy  wood  of  the  value  of  $400,000;  cotton, 
$124,000;  tobacco,  $66,000^  &c  The  importa  are  flour,  salt  proviakmi^  Inifiber, 
d^.,  from  the  United  Statea;  cotton  gooda  and  other  manu&ctured  articlea,  ftom 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States^  France,  and  Germany;  winea,  jewellery,  &c, 
fiom  Fruiea 

The  government  of  Hayti  la  profeaMdly  republican,  but  it  haa  been  well  de- 
acribed  aa  practically  a  militaij  democracy.  The  chief  executive  ofiker  is  the 
PrendMit,  who  hdda  the  place  rht  life.  There  ia  a  Senate,  consisting  of  24  mem- 
bers, named  for  lifb  by  the  House  of  Representativea  ftom  a  list  of  candidates 
preaented  !^  the  Pres^ent  The  Representativea  are  choaen  for  the  term  of  six 
years  by  the  parishes,  but  the  body  of  the  people  takes  but  little  interest  in  the 
electiona  The  Preaideot  propoees  the  laws  and  financial  arrangements,  which 
are  accdied  to  with  litUe  discussion.  The  revenue  of  the  state  ia  about 
$ly500,000;  the  expenditure  is  considerably  more.  The  army  amounta  to  45,000 
men.  The  religion  of  the  Haytians  is  Roman  Catholic,  but  there  is  littie  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  subject,  and  the  state  of  morals  is  described  as  exceedingly  bad ; 
other  religions  are  tolerated.  Whites  are  not  allowed  to  hold  landed  property,  or 
to  carry  armsL 

Port  au  Prince,  in  the  department  of  the  West,  ia  the  capital,  and  the  chief 
seat  of  trade.  It  haa  a  aecure  and  excellent  roadstead,  but  the  country  around  is 
marshy,  and,  during  the  summer,  very  unhealthy.  The  city  is  built  mostiy  of 
wood,  its  streets  unpaved,  and  containing  no  remarkable  edifices.  The  population 
may  be  ftom  12,000  to  15,000.  Petit  Ckxive  and  Jaquemel  are  small  towns  in  the 
same  department,  with  good  harbours  and  aome  trade.  Cape  Haytien,  ibrmerly 
Cape  Fraufaia  or  Cape  Henry,  in  the  department  of  the  North,  the  seat  of  the 
kingdom  establisbed  by  Christophe,  is  better  built,  with  well-paved  streets,  and 
some  handsome  squarea,  and  haa  a  population  of  about  10,000.  Near  it  is  the 
citadel,  constructed  at  vast  expense  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  as  a  place  of 
security  for  himself  and  his  treaaurea. 

Aux  Oftyee  or  Les  Cayea,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  fiourishing  trade ;  but  it  was 
almoat  destroyed  by  a  hurricane,  in  August,  1881.  Jeremie  is  a  place  of  con- 
siderable tiade.  Gonaivea  ia  a  amall  town  with  a  good  harbour.  St  Domingo,  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  island,  preaenta  the  remains  of  a  very  band- 
some  city ;  a  solid  and  spacious  cathedral,  a  large  arsenal,  houses  in  geneial  com- 
modious and  well  built ;  but  it  has  been  long  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  ia  not  aup- 
I  posed  to  contain  now  above  10,000  inhabitanta 
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SOUTH   AMERICA. 

SoFTR  America,  which  is  comprised  between  the  12th  deflree  of  north  and  the 
56th  of  south  latitude,  and  which  spreads  in  breadth  ftom  S°  to  81^  W.  Ion.,  w 
inferior  in  dimensions  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  continent,  by  almost  1,000,000 
square  miles.  Its  coast  b  also  less  indented  by  large  bays,  but  it  presents  the 
same  tapering  form  to  the  south.  Its  greatest  breadth,  about  six  degneB  nonth  of 
the  equator,  is  3200  miles,  and  its  length  4500. 

In  this  vast  country,  rivers  xtAl  through  an  extent  of  4000  miles,  and  are  so 
broad  that  the  eye  cannot  reach  from  one  shore  to  the  other.  In  one  point,  are 
seen  mounUun-«ommitB  above  the  cloods,  white  with  snows  that  never  melt; 
while  their  bases  rear  the  banana  and  pine-apple.  In  a  day,  a  man  can  pass 
through  all  climates,  from  that  of  the  equator  to  that  of  Nova  Zembla.  In  some 
places,  volcanoes,  too  numerous  to  be  classed,  throw  out  smoke  and  flames.  Still, 
m  other  places,  are  vast  and  deep  forests  abounding  in  all  the  grand  flowering  and 
gigantic  vegetation  of  tropical  climates,  which  spreads  an  immense  extent,  that 
has  never  yet  resounded  with  the  woodman's  axe.  Nature  here  shows  herself 
alternately  in  unexampled  magnificence,  beauty,  sublimity,  power,  and  terror. 

South  America  may  be  divided  into  five  distinct  physical  regions.  1.  The  low 
country  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  about  4000  miles  in  length,  and  ftom  50  to 
200  in  breadth :  the  two  extremities  of  this  district  are  fertile,  the  middle  a  omdy 
desert  2.  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  surrounded  by  the  Andes  and  their  branches, 
and  consisting  of  extensive  plains  nearly  destitute  of  wood,  but  covered  with  a 
high  herbage  during  a  part  of  the  year.  3.  The  basin  of  the  Amazon,  a  vast 
plain,  with  a  rich  soil  and  a  humid  climate,  and  exhibiting  a  surprising  luxuriance 
of  vegetation.  4.  The  great  southern  plain  of  the  Pampas;  in  parts,  dry  and 
barren,  and  in  parts,  covered  with  a  strong  growth  of  weeds  and  wild  grass.  & 
The  high  country  of  Brazil,  eastward  of  the  Parana  and  the  Araguay,  presenting 
alternate  ridges  and  valleys,  thickly  covered  with  wood  on  the  Atlantic  slope. 

The  most  extensive  in  range,  and,  with  one  exception,  the  lofliest  mountains  on 
the  globe,  extend  through  this  continent  from  its  northern  to  its  southern  extrem- 
ity, and  impart  to  it  a  character  of  unequalled  grandeur  and  magnificence.  The 
principal  chain  of  the  Andes  runs  from  north  to  south,  at  a  distance  from  the  shore 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  varying  from  one  to  two  hundred  miles,  and  appears  to  ex- 
tend through  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  be  connected  with  the  great  western 
chain  of  North  America.  The  elevation  of  the  Andes  is  by  no  means  uniform. 
In  some  places  it  rises  to  more  than  20,000  feet,  while  in  others  it  sinks  to  less 
than  one  half  that  height  The  whole  range  seems  to  rest  upon  volcanic  fires, 
and  numerous  peaks  are  constantly  burning.  These  mountains  send  oflT  several 
subordinate  ridges ;  the  principal  and  the  most  extensive  is  that  which  stretches 
along  the  northern  coast  of  the  continent  towards  the  island  of  Trinidad,  and  is 
known  as  the  chain  of  Venezuela :  its  highest  summits  are  usually  estimated  at 
from  14,000  to  15,000  feet  in  height.  The  main  ridge  of  the  Andes  commences 
at  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  and,  in  its  progress  southward,  shoots  up,  under  the 
Equator,  into  the  lofty  summits  of  Chimborazo  and  Antisana,  while  it  spreads  ter- 
ror by  the  tremendous  volcanoes  of  Pinchincu  and  Catopaxi.  On  reaching  the 
elevatc<l  regions  of  Bolivia,  it  forms  a  vast  mass,  amidst  whose  lofly  peaks  tower 
Mount  Sorata,  of  25,250,  and  Mount  Illimani,  of  24,!)50  feet  elevation,  surpassing 
in  height  all  the  other  peaks  of  this  great  chain,  and  second  only  to  the  most  ele- 
vated summits  of  the  Himmaleb  Mountains.  Passing  onward  between  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Chili,  the  Andes  preserve  this  elevation  very  little  diminished ;  but 
toward  the  most  southern  extreme,  they  ftll  gradually  to  less  than  one-fourth  of 
their  greatest  height,  and  assume  an  aspect  dreary  and  desolate,  in  correspondence 
with  the  wintry  severity  of  the  climate.  The  principal  ridge  generally  rises  ab- 
ruptly, with  numerous  and  frightful  precipices,  hiding  its  lofly  summits  in  the 
olouds,  or  rising  with  awfiil  majesty  into  the  pure  regions  of  the  air  above  them. 
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They  are  eoveied  with  perpetual  snow,  but  the  unifonn  temperature  of  the  equa- 
torial and  tropical  Tefians  prevents  the  forroatioo  of  glaciers. 

The  mouDtaiiM  which  traverse  the  eastern  section  of  Brazil,  in  their  position 
and  rehition  to  the  great  plains  of  the  continent,  present  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  system  of  North  America.  Rising  soutii  uf  the 
Amazon  River,  they  extend,  by  several  nearly  parallel  ranges,  to  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  beyond  which  they  finally  link  into  the  vast  plains  of  the  Pampas.  The 
whole  of  these  eastern  ranges  are,  however,  low  in  elevation,  compared  with  the 
great  western  chain.  They  generally  reach  from  20U0  to  SOOO  feet,  and  in  a  few 
cases  are  elevated  to  near  6000  fbet,  and  are  not,  it  is  believed,  in  any  instance, 
the  seat  of  volcanic  action. 

The  rivers  of  South  America  have  undisputed  claims  to  rank  amongst  the 
greatest  on  the  globe,  whether  considered  in  their  vast  length  of  course,  depth 
and  breadth  of  stream,  or  in  their  capacity  for  an  extensive  and  oontinnous  inland 
navigation.  Of  these,  the  Amazon,  or  Maranon,  is  the  most  important  and  promi- 
nent. This  CTeat  stream,  with  its  mighty  branches,  the  Madeira,  Caqueta,  Rio 
Negro,  dLc.,  drain  an  extent  of  country  estimated  to  equal  nearly  the  whole  of 
Enropei  flowing  through  regions  which  will  no  doubt  one  day  be  the  finest  in  the 
world.  They  roll,  at  present,  through  savage  deserts  and  impenetrable  forests, 
which  have  never  felt  the  axe  or  the  plough.  The  immense  size  of  the  Amazon 
would  admit  of  a  ship  navigation  of  from  1000  to  2000  miles,  did  not  the  rapidity 
of  the  current  prevent ;  but  it  will  no  doubt  at  some  future  period  yield  to  the 
power  of  ateam.  The  boat  navigation  extends  about  2500  miles,  to  the  Pongo  or 
rapids  at  Jam,  where  the  river  passes  a  subordinate  chain  of  the  Andes.  The  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  or  Parana,  opens  to  the  ocean  with  an  estuary  of  150  miles  in  breadth. 
Its  ship  navigation  extends  to  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and  that  for  boats  1800  miles  farther. 
By  its  tributaries,  the  Paraguay,  Pilcomaya,  and  Vermejo,  navigation  is  carried 
through  a  ^jeat  range  of  country,  almost  to  their  sources.  The  Orinoco,  though 
not  equalling  either  the  Amazon  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  is  nevertheless  an  important 
stream.  By  its  means,  and  that  of  its  tributary,  the  Meta,  vessels  of  suitable  bur- 
then may  ascend  from  tlie  ocean  almost  to  the  foot  of  the  Andes.  Its  entire  course 
is  not  far  short  of  1500  miles.  When  it  meets  the  sea,  its  green-coloured  waves 
strongly  contrast  with  the  blue  of  the  ocean.  The  aspect  of  the  outlet  of  this 
immense  stream,  convinced  Columbus  that  such  a  body  of  fresh  water  could  only 
issue  from  a  continent 

Here  it  was,  while  feeling  the  refreshing  land-breeze  charged  with  the  aromatic 
fra^vrance  of  a  boundless  wilderness  of  flowers,  and  contemplating  the  ethereal 
mildness  of  the  sky,  the  great  discoverer  imagined  himself  near  the  garden  of 
Eden,  and  that  the  Orinoco  was  one  of  the  four  great  rivers  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  as  issuing  from  Paradise.  Between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon  there 
is  a  singular  communication  by  means  of  the  Casiquiare  River,  which  flows  alter- 
nately mto  each  stream,  according  as  the  waters  of  either  prevail. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  continent  contains  an  animal  population  which  is 
in  a  measure  peculiar,  and  offers  a  large  variety  of  forms  and  characters,  which 
have  no  corresponding  types  among  the  productions  of  any  other  country.  Of 
the  carnivorous  animals^,  the  jaguar,  the  cougar  or  puma,  the  ocelot,  and  mougar, 
are  the  chief  of  the  cat  family.  The  lama,  a  useful  animal,  of  the  camel  kind ; 
the  vicuna,  the  tapir,  tlie  peccary,  resembling  the  domestic  hog,  the  capibarra,  the 
chinchilla,  a  kind  of  rat  that  furnishes  the  chinchilla  fur,  the  coypou,  resembling 
the  beaver  of  the  northern  continent,  the  sloth,  the  agouti,  the  ant-eaters,  the 
armadillo  and  Brazilian  porcupine,  and  monkeys  of  various  kinds. 

The  jaguar,  or  American  tiger,  is  a  formidable  anim<il,  and  is  in  size  between 
the  tiger  and  leopard  of  the  old  continent.  It  is  found  from  Guiana  to  Paraguay, 
and  id  a  solitary  animal,  inhabiting  thick  virgin  forests.  They  attack  cows,  and 
even  bulls  of  four  years  old,  but  are  especially  enemies  to  horses.  It  will  seldom 
attack  man,  except  when  stiongly  pressed  by  hunger:  instances,  however,  are 
known  of  persons  having  been  seized  and  carried  off  by  them.  The  cougar  is  ^ 
found  in  different  parts  of  South  America,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  same  animal . 
as  the  North  American  panther. 
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The  tapir,  or  anta,  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  cow,  but  without  horns,  and  with  a 
sliort  naked  tail ;  the  legs  are  short  and  thick,  and  the  feet  have  small  black  hoo& 
His  skin  is  so  Uiick  ai^  hard  as  to  be  almost  impenetrable  to  a  bullet;  for  which 
reason  the  Indians  make  shields  of  it  The  tapir  seldom  stirs  out  but  in  the  night, 
and  deliffhts  in  the  water,  where  he  oflener  lives  than  on  land.  He  is  chiefly  to 
be  found  in  marshes,  and  seldom  goes  &r  from  the  borders  of  rivers  or  lakesL  He 
swims  and.  dives  with  singular  &cility.  This  animal  is  commonly  found  in  Braxil, 
Paraguay,  Guiana,  and  in  all  the  extent  of  South  America,  from  the  extremity  of 
Chili  to  Colombia. 

The  lama  resembles  a  very  small  camel,  is  gentle  and  confiding  in  its  manners; 
its  carriage  is  graceful  and  even  beautiflil ;  they  abound  in  great  numbers  from 
Potosi  to  Caraccas,  and  make  the  chief  riches  of  the  Indians  and  Spaniards,  who 
rear  them.  Their  flesh  is  esteemed  excellent  food :  they  are  trained  to  cany  bui^ 
dens,  and  the  strongest  of  them  will  travel  with  from  100  to  150  pounds  weight 
on  their  backs;  their  pace  is  slow,  but  they  are  sure-footed,  and  ascend  and  de- 
scend precipices  and  craggy  rocks,  where  even  man  can  scarcely  accompany 
them.  They  are  mostly  employed  in  carrying  the  riches  of  the  mines  to  the 
large  towns  and  cities.  Bolivar  affirmed  that  above  three  hundred  thousand  of 
these  animals  were  employed  in  his  time.  Their  hair,  or  wool,  is  long,  sofl,  and 
elastic,  and  may  be  manufactured  into  excellent  clothing.  Two  or  three  pounds 
of  straw  will  suffice  the  lama  for  food  for  twenty  Tour  hours.  It  will  not  travel  at 
night ;  and  if  of!ended  will  spit  at  the  person  with  whom  it  is  angry,  whether  it 
be  a  stranfi[er  or  the  person  who  feeds  it  The  vicuna  is  smaller  than  the  lama, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  superior  fineness  of  its  wool ;  it  inhabits  the  highest 
points  of  the  southern  Andes,  and  exhibits  great  liveliness.  Tiie  chinchilla  is  a 
species  of  field  rat,  about  the  sisse  of  a  Guinea-pig,  and  is  held  in  great  estimation 
for  the  extreme  fineness  of  its  fiir  or  wool ;  it  is  sufficiently  long  for  spinning. 
The  little  animal  is  about  6  inches  in  length,  and  lives  in  burrows  under  ground, 
in  the  open  parts  of  Chili  and  the  adjoining  regions  of  South  America.  The  Cay- 
pou  is  an  animal  closely  resembling  the  beaver  in  size,  quality  of  fur,  and  geneiul 
organization,  but  its  tail,  instead  of  being  flat,  is  round,  and  it  does  not  form  the 
societies  nor  construct  the  residence  for  which  the  latter  species  is  so  well  known. 
It  seems  nevertheless  to  represent  this  species  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  South 
America,  from  whence  its  fur  is  brought  under  the  name  of  Rac6dnda.  The  sloth 
is  peculiar  to  South  America ;  this  animal,  in  its  wild  state,  spends  all  its  life  in 
the  trees,  and  never  quits  them  but  through  force  or  accident,  and  lives  not  upon 
the  branches,  but  suspended  under  them ;  leaves  and  wild  fruits  constitute  its  food. 

Among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians  were  found  the  very  few  domestic  animals 
which  existed  in  America  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus;  and  even  they 
possessed  only  the  lama  and  vicuna,  and  a  small  species  of  lap-dog,  which  they 
called  alco,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  resembled  the  small  naked  variety  at 
present  found  in  Barbary  and  the  Levant  The  lama  was  used  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
den, and  the  long  and  thick  fleece  of  the  vicuna  furnished  a  rich  and  fine  wool, 
which  was  manutactured  into  cloth  of  a  beautiful  texture;  the  flesh  of  both  spe- 
cies supplied  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  food. 

The  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  pig,  were  all  strangers 
to  the  New  World,  and  were  brought  from  Europe,  at  an  early  period,  by  the  first 
settlers;  some  of  them  have  increased  prodigiously  in  every  part  of  America;  in 
many  places  they  have  even  regained  their  pristine  state  of  savage  freedom ;  innu- 
merable herds  of  wild  oxen  cover  the  rich  savannahs  of  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  . 
Colombia,  and  troops  of  horses,  equally  wild,  are  found  in  every  fKirt  of  the  pam- 
pas, and  likewise  in  the  high  plains  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Arkansas,  in  North  Ame- 
rica.    A  nominal  property  in  tlieso  wild  herds  is  generally  claimed  by  particular  i 
individuals;  and  they  are  assembled  also  at  certain  periods,  to  be  marked  and 
counted,  but  in  all  other  respects  they  are  lefl  to  the  unrestrained  exercise  of 
their  natural  freedom.     The  homed  cattle  are  principally  valuable  for  their  hides 
and  tallow,  which  arc  for  the  most  part  shipped  to  European  ports,  and  constitute 
two  of  the  principal  commodities  of  South  American  exportation.     The  custom  I 
'  of  hunting  cattle  for  this  purpose  is  becoming,  in  South  America,  a  particular ' 
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tnile,  and  a  native  is  never  considered  properly  educated  till  he  can  throw  the 
Lueo,  or  use  the  knife,  with  skill  and  dexterity. 

In  the  pampas  there  are  numerous  troops  of  wild  horses,  which,  though  of  less 
importance  tlian  the  horned  cattle,  are  not  without  their  uses  to  the  inhabitants ; 
in  iact,  they  furnish  the  only  means  of  crossing  these  extensive  plains,  and  conse- 
quently, qf  communicating  with  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  traveller  and 
bis  guide  set  off  on  horseback,  driving  a  troop  of  these  animals  before  them :  when 
ooe  beast  is  exhausted,  another  is  secured  by  means  of  the  lasso;  tlie  saddle  is 
changed,  the  rider  mounts  and  continues  his  journev,  repeating  the  same  opera- 
tion VLB  oflen  as  requisite,  till  he  arrives  at  his  station  for  the  night ;  here  he  obtains 
a  fresh  troop,  and  in  tliis  manner  will  travel,  for  many  days  in  succession,  at  tlie 
rate  of  100  or  120  miles  a  day. 

!  The  ass,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  and  the  hog,  likewise  introduced  into  America, 
both  north  and  south,  by  the  early  European  colonists,  have  not,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hog  in  the  United  States,  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  horse  and 
ox.  The  ass  ia  principally  employed  in  the  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  breeding  mules,  which  are  universally  employed  in  trans- 
porting the  precious  metals,  and  possess  all  the  wonderful  sagacity  in  discovering 
and  avoiding  danger,  and  all  the  security  of  foot,  which  have,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world,  rendered  this  animal  so  valuable  in  mountainous  countries. 

The  principal  birds  of  South  America  are  the  rhca,  or  American  ostrich,  the 
condur,  the  king  of  the  vultures,  the  black  vulture,  and  the  turkey-buzzard;  and 
of  the  eagle  family  are  the  Brazilian  caracara  eagle,  tlie  harpy  eagle,  the  most 
ferocious  of  its  species,  the  Chilian  sea-eagle,  and  the  vulturine  caracara  eagle, 
bearing  a  strong  affinity  to  both  the  vulture  and  the  eagle ;  the  toucans,  various 
in  form,  and  of  superb  colouring ;  parrots,  of  great  variety  of  size  and  oplenduur 
of  plumage;  the  burrowing  owl,  blacksmith,  or  bell-bird,  uttering  a  note  like 
the  blow  of  a  hammer  upon  an  anvil,  orioles,  or  hanging-birds,  chatterers,  mani- 
kinii,  humming-birds,  of  100  different  species,  from  the  size  of  a  wren  to  that  of  a 
humble-bee;  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Brazil  and  Guiana 
than  in  the  other  section  of  the  continent ;  a  few  species  arc  also  found  in  North 
America. 

The  rhea,  or  American  ostrich,  is  smaller  than  the  African  species,  and  is  fur- 
ther distinguished  from  it  by  having  three  toes  completely  developed  on  each  foot; 
it  i:s  found  chiefly  on  the  pani{)as,  or  plaini*,  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Patogonia,  from 
the  Amazon  to  the  straits  of  Magellan.     This  bird  imparts  a  lively  interest  Uj  a  j 
ride  on  the  pampan.     They  are  seen  sometimes  in  coveys  of  twenty  or  thirty, 
glidin<r  elegantly  along  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  plain,  at  half  pistol-shot  dis- 
tance tirom  each  otiicr,  like  skirmishers.     The  young  are  ea^iiily  domesticated,  and 
soon  become  attached  to  those  who  caress  them ;  but  they  are  troublesome  inmates, 
for,  stalking  about  the  house,  they  will,  when  full  grown,  swallow  coin,  sliirt-piiis,  i 
land  every  small  article  of  metal  within  reach.     Their  usual  food,  in  a  wild  state,  i 
:  is  seeds,  herbage,  and  in!<ccts;  the  fletsh  is  a  reddish  brown,  and,  if  young,  not  of 
;  bad  flavo'ir.     A  great  many  eggs  are  laid  in  the  same  ne^t,  which  is  lined  with  ' 
dry  ijrtfts.     Some  accounts  have  been  given  which  exonerate  the  ostrich  from 
I  being  the  most  stupid  bird  in  creation.     For  example,  the  hen  counts  her  eggs  | 
every  d  i y.     This  has  l>cen  proved  by  the  experiment  of  tiking  an  egg  away,  or 
by  pultinir  one  in  additinu.     In  either  cose  she  destroys  the  whole,  by  cnishing 
iheni  With  her  fueL     Although  she  does  not  attend  to  secrecy  in  selecting  a  situa-  i 
tion  lur  her  ne.«t,  she  will  forsake  it  if  the  eggs  have  been  handled.     It  is  also  said  j 
that  she  rolls  a  few  eggs  about  thirty  yards  distant  from  her  nest,  and  cracks  the . 
shells,  which,  by  the  time  her  young  come  fi)rth,  being  filled  with  maggots,  and  j 
covered  with  insects,  form  the  first  repast  of  her  inflint  bnxxl.     The  male  bird  is 
said  to  take  upon  himself  the  rearing  of  the  young,  and  to  attach  more  importance 
to  paternal  authority  than  to  the  favours  o?  his  mate.     If  two  cock-birds  meet,; 
each  with  a  family,  they  fight  for  the  supremacy  over  both;  for  which  reason  an 
ostrich  has  sometimes  under  his  tutelage  bnwds  of  different  ages. 

The  condor  is  of  the  vulture  spt>cies,  ami  the  largest  of  terrestrial  birds;  its 
vines  extend  from  9  to  14  feet;  it  is  peculiar  to  the  Andes,  and  seems  to  prefer: 
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the  highest  points,  bordering  on  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  Although  tbey 
never  attack  maOt  yet  they  exhibit  no  fear  at  his  approach.  Their  food  and  habits 
are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  bearded  vulture  of  Europe.  Two  coodon  will 
dart  upon  a  deer,  or  even  a  heifer,  pursuing  or  wounding  it  for  a  long  timo  with 
their  beaks  or  talons,  until  their  victim  sinks :  then  they  immediately  aeiae  its 
tongue,  and  tear  out  its  eyea  In  Quito  it  is  said  that  the  mischief  done  to  cattle 
by  these  formidable  birds  is  immense;  their  general  food,  however*  is  carrioDy  or 
dead  game.  The  skin  of  the  condor  is  so  thickly  clothed  with  down  and  faatheia, 
that  it  is  capable  of  withstanding  musket-balls,  when  not  closely  fired,  and  the 
bird  is  killed  with  great  difficulty.  The  king  of  the  vulture  is  a  smaller  species 
than  the  condor ;  its  wings,  from  tip  to  tip,  are  about  six  feet :  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  its  colours,  and  the  bright  tints  of  blue  and  vermilion  which  mark 
its  naked  bend  and  neck ;  it  is  occasionally  seen  as  for  north  as  Florida. 

The  toucans  are  omnivorous  in  their  habits,  feeding  both  upon  animal  and  Tege- 
table  matter.  Their  enormous  bills  are  light,  and  being  vascular  within,  admit 
of  a  great  developement  beiiipf  given  to  the  organs  of  smell ;  by  this  power  they 
discover  the  nests  and  eggs  or  oither  birds,  which  they  are  constantljr  plundering. 

The  species  and  varieties  of  fish  are  so  numerous  and  so  similar  m  all  quarters 
of  the  globe,  that  their  geographical  distribution  is  more  uniform  than  that  of  most 
other  classesL  The  various  firesh-water  species  of  Europe  have  their  refMreaenta- 
tives  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  New  World,  and  the  marine  tribes  which  fire- 
quent  the  shores  of  America  are  little  difierent  from  those  of  the  old  continent 
The  species,  indeed,  may  be  distinct,  but  the  generic  form  and  characters  are 
invariably  the  same,  or  differ  only  in  trifling  circumstancea  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  fish  of  South  America  is  the  gyronotus,  or  electric  eel ;  it 
the  singular  property  of  stunning  its  prey  by  an  electrical  shock.  This  eel 
abounds  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  low-lands  of  Colombia,  and  is  about  six  foet 
in  length.  The  electrical  shock  is  conveyed,  either  through  the  hand  or  any  me- 
tallic conductor  which  touches  the  fish ;  even  the  angler  sometimes  receives  a 
shock  from  them,  conveyed  along  the  wetted  rod  and  fishing-line. 

The  most  formidable  reptiles  of  South  America  are  the  alligators  and  serpents: 
three  or  four  species  of  the  former  inhabit  the  rivers  and  lakes :  of  the  latter  are 
the  boa  constrictor,  the  anaconda,  and  the  aboma ;  they  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
swamps  and  fens  of  the  tropical  parts  of  South  America :  the  latter  is  said  to  grow 
from  20  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  as  large  in  bulk  as  a  stout  man :  it  is  indifierent 
as  to  its  prey,  and  destroys^  when  hungry,  any  animal  that  comes  within  ils  reach. 
The  negroes  consider  it  excellent  food.  Among  the  useful  reptiles  are  the  turtle* 
so  highly  prized  by  epicures,  and  the  guana  lizard,  by  many  considered  quite  as 
great  a  delicacjr  as  the  turtle;  its  flesh  is  white,  tender,  and  of  delicate  flavour: 
Uiey  are  very  nimble,  and  are  hunted  by  dogs,  and,  when  not  wanted  for  immedi- 
ate use,  are  salted  and  barrelled:  they  are  found  both  on  the  continent  and  anK»g 
the  West  Indian  Islands.  The  turtle  is  found  also  in  the  same  localities  as  the 
guana :  it  resorts  yearly  in  vast  numbers  to  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  also  to  the  shores  of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  to  deposit  its  eggs,  whidi 
it  buries  by  thousands  in  the  sand,  and  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  by  the 
Indians  and  negroes,  who  annually  resort  to  these  haunts  of  the  turtle  fw  the 
purpose  of  procuring  them. 

The  Bats  are  surprisingly  numerous  and  are  no  doubt  powerful  instruments  to 
keep  within  due  limits  the  myriads  of  flying  insects :  some,  however,  live  almost 
entirely  upon  fruits,  while  others,  like  the  deadly  Vampire  of  the  East,  enter  the 
cattle  stables,  and  the  houses  of  men,  and  suck  the  blood  of  both :  as  their  bite  is 
usually  in  the  foot,  and  never  creates  pain  sufficiently  sharp  to  awaken  the  person 
attacked,  it  has  sometimes  proved  fatal  from  excessive  hemorrhage.  The  Vam- 
pires are  consequently  much  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants,  and  every  precaution  is 
taken  to  guard  against  their  attacks.  Horses  and  mules  are  frequently  so  much 
weakened  by  these  animals  during  the  night,  as  to  be  incapable  of  travelling. 

Of  the  insect  tribes  in  America,  the  mosquitoes,  though  of  the  most  diminutive 
size,  are  unquestionably  the  greatest  scourge  of  the  moist  tropical  countries,  and 
even  in  many  parts  included  in  the  temperate  zone.    Chigoes  is  another  insect 
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which  inhibits  the  aame  localities,  and  is  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  \ 
Mosquita  The  diamond  beetle  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  intecta,  and  before 
Brazil  was  accessible  to  European  travellers,  was  so  rare  as  to  be  sold  at  a  very 
high  price.  Carnivorous  insects,  and  also  such  as  feed  upon  dead  animal  matter 
are  widely  dispersed.  Ants  are  the  universal  removers  of  all  such  offensive  aub- 
stances  as  are  too  small  for  the  food  of  Vultures,  and  the  diminutive  size  of  these 
little  >gfBtB  is  amply  compensated  by  the  inconceivable  myriads  of  their  num- 
bera.  The  Cochineal  is  nearly  the  only  insect  which  has  been  turned  to  great 
commeictal  account  The  Honey-Bee  of  Europe  is  unknown,  but  there  are 
several  wild  epeciea  of  this  family,  whose  honeycombs  are  formed  in  treea^  and 
much  sought  after  by  the  natives. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  it  was  fi)uod  by  the  Spaniards  in  posses- 
sion of  various  tribes  of  Indians^  generallv  of  a  more  gentle  and  less  warlike 
character,  than  those  which  inhabited  North  America.  They  were  doubtless  the 
same  race,  but  the  influence  of  a  softer  climate  had  probably  subdued  their  vigour 
and  courage.  With  the  crass  in  one  haodf  and  the  sword  in  the  other,  the  ruth- 
less iovadees  took  possession  of  the  land.  Peru,  a  populoos  empire  and  compara- 
tively civilized,  was  conquered  by  Pizarro,  after  a  series  of  treacherous  and 
intrepid  acta,  scaroely  paralleled  in  the  history  Of  mankind.  The  whole  of  South 
America  feil  into  the  hands  of  Europeans :  Spain  took  possession  of  the  Western 
and  Portugal  of  the  Eastern  portion.  Thus  it  was  arranged  into  two  great  politi- 
cal divisions. 

The  Indian  has  only  been  preserved  to  any  extent  in  the  New  World,  where 
he  has  mingled  with  the  white  man  and  adopted  his  habits,  or  where  impenetra- 
ble unwholesome  forests  or  cold  inhospitable  regions  have  protected,  or  wnere,  as 
in  the  case  ef  the  Araucanos  of  Chili,  his  own  courage  has  saved  him  from  ex- 
termination. The  islands  of  the  West  Indies  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
whole  race  of  people,  that  has  disappeared  within  the  limits  of  recent  and  au- 
thentic history :  their  place  is  occupied  by  the  white  man  of  Europe  as  the  master, 
and  the  black  of  Africa  as  the  slave. 

The  copper  or  bronze  hue  of  the  skin  is,  with  some  slight  exceptions,  common 
to  almost  all  the  natives  of  America,  upon  which  the  climate,  the  situation  or  the 
node  of  living,  appear  not  to  exercise  the  smallest  influence.  Some  of  the  tribes 
in  Guiana  are  nearly  black,  though  easily  distinguished  from  tlie  negro.  The 
colour  of  the  natives  of  Brazil  and  Califisrnia,  is  equally  deep,  although  the  latter 
inhabits  the  temperate  zone,  and  the  former  lives  near  the  tropics.  The  natives 
of  New  Spain  are  darker  than  the  Indians  of  Quito  and  New  Grenada,  who 
inhabit  a  precisely  analogous  climate.  Those  who,  in  the  torrid  zone,  inhabit  the 
most  elevated  table-land  of  the  Cordilleras  or  of  the  Andes,  have  a  complexion  as 
much  copper-coloured  as  those  who  cultivate  the  Banana  under  a  burning  sun, 
in  the  naizowest  and  deepest  valleys  of  Uie  equinoctial  regions.  The  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  mountains  are  clothed  and  wero  so  long  before  the  conquest, 
while  the  Aborigines  that  wander  on  the  plains  of  Sooth  America,  are  perfectly 
I  or  nearly  naked,  and  consequently  are  always  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the 
I  Sun.  These  facts  show  that  the  colour  of  the  American  depends  very  little  on 
the  local  situatioa  which  he  actually  occupies;  and  never  in  the  same  individual 
are  those  parts  of  the  body  tliat  are  constantly  covered  of  a  fiiirer  cok>ur  than 
those  in  contact  with  the  air. 

In  the  warmer  sections  of  the  continent,  the  Aborigines  live  upon  fruits  or  roots : 
in  less  genial  regions,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  chase :  on  the  rivers 
or  along  the  8h^!es  of  lakes,  or  on  the  sea-coasts,  they  depend  on  fish  as  their 
main  article  of  food.  In  an  emergency  the  Indians  do  not  scruple  to  feed  on  ser- 
pents, toads,  and  lizards,  and  on  the  larva  of  insects,  and  other  disgusting  objects. 
'  Some  roast  their  meat,  others  boil  it,  and  not  only  several  savage  tribes,  but  even 
the  civilized  Peruvians,  eat  their  flesh  raw.  The  Ottomacs,  a  tribe  near  the 
Orinoco,  eat  a  species  of  unctuous  clay,  and  the  same  practice  has  been  found  to 
prevail  among  some  tribes  in  Brazil,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  A 
number  of  tribes  in  Brazil,  and  in  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  and  some  in  all  parts 
of  America,  indulge  in  the  horrid  banquet  of  human  flesh. 
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Amongst  the.  aborigines  thronghout  the  continent,  with  some  rare  earceptioiis, 
the  woman  is  the  slave  of  the  man.  She  performs  all  the  menial  officei^  carries 
the  burdens,  cultivates  the  ground,  and  in  many  cases  is  not  allowed  to  eat  or 
speak  in  the  presence  of  the  other  sex.  Polygamy  is  by  no  means  unoommoo 
among  the  native  tribes;  hot  it  is  often  checked  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  or 
supporting  more  than  one  wife,  and  some  nations  do  not  countenance  the  practice. 
Some  trites  kill  their  prisoners;  others  adopt  them  into  all  the  privileges  of  tlie 
tribe,  and  yet  others  employ  them  as  slaves,  in  which  capacity  they  are  tamed 
over  to  the  women. 

The  governments  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  aided  by  the  devout  zeal  of  eeveial 
religious  orders,  have  supported  missions  in  Mexico,  La  Plata,  Peru,  Brazil,  and 
New  Grenada,  for  noore  than  two  centuries :  most  of  these  have  been  lately  absji- 
doned,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  revolutions  in  those  countries,  and  seem  to 
have  left  no  traces  of  their  existence.  A  few  friars,  or  priests,  settled  among  the 
savages,  instructed  them  in  the  forms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  taught 
them  some  of  the  more  useful  arts ;  but  these  establishments  were  generally  mo- 
delled upon  the  plan  of  the  Peruvian  theocracy ;  the  converts  were  kept  under  a 
complete  state  of  tutelage ;  the  produce  of  their  labour  became  the  common  pro- 
perty of  the  community,  which  was  managed  by  their  religious  fathers,  ana  no 
progress  was  noade  in  establishing  an  independent,  self-sustaining  social  system. 

South  America  contains  the  following  political  divisions.  The  republics  of  New 
Grenada,  Venezuela,  and  Equador,  or  Equator,  comprise  what  constituted,  antil 
1831,  the  Republic  of  Colombia:  they  occupy  the  northern  part  of  the  continent 
The  colonies  of  Guiana,  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Holland,  are  in 
the  north-east  The  empire  of  Brazil,  the  most  extensive  and  populous  of  all  the 
South  American  states,  extends  over  the  central,  and  more  than  one-half  ^  the 
eastern,  section  of  the  southern  continent  West  of  Brazil  b  the  republic  of  Bo- 
livia (formerly  known  as  Upper  Peru),  and  those  of  Peru  and  South  Peru.  The 
regions  forming  the  territory  of  these  states  were  once  all  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Peru.  Southward  of  these,  and  along  the  western  coast,  ex- 
tends the  republic  of  Chili.  Eastward  of  Chili,  and  occupying  mostly  the  central 
parts  of  the  continent,  is  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres,  known  also  as  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  likewise  as  the  Argentine  Republic  Be- 
tween Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  is  situated  the  dictatorship  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
Republic  Oriental  de  TUruguay,  commonly  called  Uruguay :  it  was  also  formerly 
known  by  the  several  names  of  Montevideo,  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  theCispla- 
tine  Republic.  The  most  southern  part  of  South  America  is  Patagonia,  including 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  These  regions  are  entirely  occupied  by  native  tribc»,  and  are 
very  little  known. 

The  estimates  of  the  areas  and  population  of  all  the  above-mentioned  territo- 
ries are  very  uncertain,  and  but  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  them.  Authori- 
ties often  differ  very  much,  and  in  general  they  are  but  conjectural. 

Area  in  square  milM.  Fopolation. 

NewGrenada 380,000 1,687,100 

Venezuela 425,000 900,000 

Eqaador 130,000  600,000 

Guiana 115,000 182,501 

BrazU 3,000,000 5,000.000 

Peru 280,000 700,000 

South  Pern 125,000 800,000 

Bolivia 400,000  1,716,000 

Baenoe  Ayres 860,000 700,000 

Paraguay 68,000  150,000 

Uruguay 92,000 75,000 

CbiU..   172,000 1,500,000 

Patagonia 320,000 30,000 

Total 6,387,000 14,040,600 
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|OR>  new  GRENADA,  VENEZUELA,  AND  EQDADOB  OB  EQUATOR. 

Couauu  k  tbe  naine  gma  to  the  eztenrive  territonr  of  an  independflBft  itate, 
iHiich  took  the  leid  among  the  newly-fivmed  repauka  in  what  wat  ftrmerlj 
Boaidrii  Sooth  America.  Recent  changes  have  aobdhrided  it  into  three  portiooa, 
wbkk  have  aMomed  the  a^Uationa  of  New  Grenada,  Veneauek,  an4.the  Vqjaaf 
dor;  hot  H  ia  still  convenient  to  give  its  phjsioal  ihateies  under  the  genernl  a^ 
neiuuiQO  OK  wCnomDia. 

Colonibia,  in  ita  geneFal  outline,  oocnpies  nearly  the  whole  north  and  north- 
western part  dt  Sonft  America,  and  oomprebenda  the  tipo.govemments  included 
hy  the  Spaniaids  onder  te  namea  of  the  viceroyaltj  of  New  Grenda,  comprisiiig 
Qoito^  and  the  captainoMenenl  of  the  Caraccas,  or  yenesoela,  mclodiiig  Span- 
iih  Gfriaaa.  It  ia  boanded  on  the  north  by  the  great  gidf  of  the  Atlantic,  wnich 
ia  enclosed  between  its  shore  and  the  long  chain  of  te  West  India  iahuods,  com- 
mGoSy  called  the  Caribbean  Sea.  On  this  side  also  a  narrow  land  bonndaiy  con- 
nects il  with  €hiateniala,  hot  its  limits  on  that  side  are  ansettled. 

On  the  west  it  stretches  along  the  boondleas  expanse  of  the  Pacific,  fiom  the 
vicinity  of  the  Gnlf  of  Dulce  on  the  north,  to  the  River  Tombei  on  the  south : 
thence  ft  is  divided  fh»n  Peni  by  an  irregolar  soath-easterly  line  extending  to  the 
Javari  River.  Bv  that  stream,  part  of  the  Amaxon  River,  and  a  nominal  une  ex- 
tending fint  nortn,  and  then  eiuft,  it  ia  separated  fiom  BrasQ;  and  by  the  latter 
boondary,  eontimied  in  a  norther^r  coarse  to  the  month  of  the  Orinoco^  it  is  di- 


fiom  Goiana.    The  outline  of  this  great  region  ia  piobably  not  leas 
0600  m3ea    It  is  m  extent  ftora  north  to  south  about  1400^  and  fiom  east  to  wat 
1060  milesL 

The  aoiftee  of  Colombia,  its  monntains  and  plains,  are  of  die  most  varied  cfaai^ 
aeter,  and  on  the  most  majestic  scale,  presenting  fofms  and  phonoawna  the  most 
grand  and  awful  that  are  to  be  feund  on  the  globe.  Hw  summits  of  the  Andes 
have  ceased,  indeed,  to  rank  as  the  very  loftiest  on  earth.  The  Himmaleh,  the 
mountain  boundary  of  Hindoostan,  is  not  only  higher,  but  presents,  perhaps,  a 
grander  continuity  of  unbroken  and  gigantic  steeps.  But,  ascendiqg  fiom  the  low 
country  by  a  series  of  tabular  plains  and  broad  valleys,  it  presents  at  no  single 
point  any  very  astonishing  elevation.  It  has  nothing  to  resemble  those  solitary 
gigantic  cones,  which,  in  the  Cdombian  cordillera,  shoot  up  towards  the  sky,  and 
even  under  the  burning  influence  of  the  eouator  remain  buried  to  a  great  dej^  in 
perpetual  snow.  Chimborazo,  the  g[iant  or  the  west,  stands  yet  unmled  by  mor- 
tal foot  Humboldt  and  his  companions  made  extraofdinary  exertions  to  reach  its 
summit,  and  arrived  at  about  2000  feet  ih>m  that  pofait,  then  believed  to  be  the 
|rreatest  elevation  ever  attained  hj  man.  They  were  enveloped  in  thick  fogs,  and 
m  an  atmosphere  of  the  most  piercing  cold ;  they  breathed  with  difficulty,  and 
blood  burst  from  the  eyes  and  lips.  The  form  of  the  mountain,  which  is  that  of  a 
truncated  cone,  appears  everywhere  sublime,  but  peculiarlv  so  from  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific  at  nearly  200  miles  distance,  whence  it  resembles  an  enormous  semi- 
transparent  dome  defined  by  the  deepazore  of  the  sky;  dim,  yet  too  decided  in 
outline  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cloud.  The  height  is  21,410  feet  Antisana,  though 
only  19,000  feet,  is  remarkable  for  having  a  village  on  its  side  at  the  height  of 
13,500  feet,  once  believed  the  highest  inhabited  spot  on  the  globe. 

The  most  tremendous  volcanoes  in  the  world  are  those  which  burst  fiom  this 
mountain  range.  Cotopaxi  is  the  most  formidable  in  the  Andes,  and,  indeed,  on 
the  globe.  This  mountain  is  18,896  feet  burh,  consequently  more  elevated  than 
Vesuvius  would  be  if  placed  on  Uie  top  of  Tenerifie.  In  the  course  of  the  la^t 
century,  it  had  ^ve  great  eruptions,  and  one  in  180S.  In  some  of  these  it  has 
been  averred  that  Cotopaxi  was  heard  at  the  distance  of  600  miles,  and  that  on 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  at  140  miles  distance,  it  sounded  like  thunder,  or  like  the 
discharge  of  a  continuous  battery  of  cannon.    From  this  and  the  other  South 
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American  craters  are  ejected  not  only  the  usual  volcanic  substances,  bat  torrents 
of  boiling  water  Bikd  mud,  often  containing  great  quantities  of  dead  fishes.  Some- 
times, after  successive  eruptions,  the  undermined  walls  of  the  mountain  fidl  in, 
and  become  a  mass  of  tremendous  ruin.  Such  wis  the  fate  of  £1  Altaly  whieb 
once  reared  its  head  above  Chimborazo,  and  of  another  very  lofty  volcano,  which, 
in  1696,  fell  with  a  similar  crash. 

The  general  range  of  the  Andes,  as  it  passes  through  Colombia,  is  divided  in 
the  north  into  three  parallel  chains,  of  which  the  eastern  has  between  it  and  the 
middle  chain  the  plam  of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  some  others,  which  constitute 
the  most  valuable  part  of  New  Grenada.  Farther  south,  these  chains  unite  into 
two,  of  which  the  most  elevated,  comprising  all  the  highest  volcanic  sommits,  is 
on  the  western  side,  fiicing  the  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  Between  it  and  the  par- 
allel chain  is  interposed  the  table  plain  of  Quito,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
and  of  the  most  surpassing  richness  and  beauty.  To  the  east  also  the  Andes 
throw  out  a  chain,  called  the  chain  of  Venezuehi,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  sea 
along  the  coast  of  Caraccas,  as  far  as  Cumana,  leaving  along  the  shore  a  plain  rich 
in  the  most  valuable  tropical  productions. 

The  Llanos  form  another  extensive  portion  of  the  Colombian  territory,  com- 
mencing where  the  mountain  ranges  terminate,  and  reaching  east  and  sooth  to 
the  Orinoca  They  consist  of  immense  flats,  covered  with  magnificent  forests  and 
vast  savannahs,  in  which  the  grass  often  grows  above  the  human  height,  covering 
from  view  both  man  and  horse.  A  great  extent  is  inundated  by  the  Orinoco  and 
its  large  tributaries.  The  soil  is  fertile  in  the  extreme ;  but  the  unhealthiness  of 
the  climate  deters  settlers  who  are  not  urged  by  extreme  necessity. 

Among  its  rivers,  Colombia  may  rank  several,  the  greatest  both  of  the  Old  and 
the  New  World.  She  sets  one  foot,  as  it  were,  on  Uie  Amazon :  but  that  river, 
being  scarcely  accessible,  and  the  country  near  it  occupied  only  by  a  few  scattered 
missions  from  Peru,  cannot  be  considered,  in  any  practical  sense,  as  Colombian. 
The  same  observation  may  almost  apply  to  its  great  tributaries,  the  Napo,  the  lea, 
or  Putumayo,  and  the  Japura,  or  Caqueta,  which  descend  to  it  from  the  Andes  of 
Quito.  The  secondary  but  still  immense  stream  of  the  Orinoco  rises  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  mountains  of  Parime,  and,  winding  round  them,  flows  first  west, 
then  north,  till  it  takes  its  final  course  eastward  to  the  Atlantic.  It  enters  that 
ocean  by  a  delta  of  about  fifty  channels,  and  after  a  course  of  1380  miles. 

From  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  Llanos,  the  Orinoco  receives  several  mighty 
rivers  that  have  their  sources  in  the  Andes, — the  Guaviare,  the  Meta,  and  the 
Apure;  the  last  of  which,  flowing  through  the  plains  of  Venezuela,  and  drawing 
its  waters  from  the  coast  chain,  is  alone  very  important  in  a  commercial  view. 
These  shores  may  in  future  ages  become  the  magnificent  seats  of  empire,  but  at 
present  they  are  overgrown  with  forests  and  thickets,  peopled  only  by  wandering 
Caribe,  and  presenting  but  a  few  scattered  miasions  and  settlements.  The  really 
useful  streams  are  those  of  smaller  dimensions,  which,  running  like  long  canals 
between  the  mountain  chains,  bring  down  the  products  of  those  high  valleys,  at 
present  the  only  cultivated  part  of  Colombia.  The  Magdalena,  the  largest  and 
most  commodious  of  these  streams,  has  a  course  of  more  than  500  miles  between 
the  eastern  and  middle  chain  of  the  Cordilleras,  aflbrding  to  the  plain  of  Santa  Fe 
a  communication  with  the  sea.  The  Cauca  runs  between  the  middle  and  western 
chain ;  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  equal  length,  joins  the  Magdalena  before  it 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Carthagena.  The  Magdalena  is  throughout  navigable, 
though  the  voyage  is  rendered  painful  by  the  heat  and  the  myriads  of  insects. 
The  navigation  of  the  Cauca  is  hv  no  means  so  good.  To  the  south,  the  still 
smaller  rivers  of  Esmeraldas  and  of'^Guayaquil  afTord  to  the  republic  of  the  Elqua- 
dor  an  important  means  of  communicating  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

There  are  scarcely  any  lakes  of  importance.  We  must  except,  however,  that 
of  Maracaybo,  which,  though  it  communicates  with  the  sea,  yet,  unless  in  strong 
winds  blowing  from  thence,  preserves  its  waters  fresh  and  unmixed.  There  are 
also  dispersed  throughout  the  territory  various  little  collections  of  water  on  the 
declivities  of  hills,  and  others  formed  by  the  expansions  of  rivers. 

The  constitution  of  Colombia  was  formed  in  a  congress  assembled  at  C^cuta,  on 
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tlie  18lh  Mff  169L  Another  had  been  flmmed,  two  yean  beAHCat  Santo  Tom^ 
hot  odIt Ar  the  pwfmee  orYeneiiiete,  which,  alter  aome  reaiatanee,  waa  obliged 
to  jiM  ito  elami  to  the  aaperior  power  and  popnlaciGn  of  New  Grenada.  The 
bam  jndidooalj  taken  waa  that  of  the  United  Stalea  of  North  America,  and  the 
alteratioiN  are  even  aoch  aa  to  ^ve  it  aomewhat  leaa  of  a  democratic  character. 
The  legpakcive  power  waa  Teated  in  a  congreaa,  cooaiating  of  two  bodies,  the 
aenate  and  the  honae  of  repreaentativea.  The  exeentive  waa  teated  in  a  preai- 
dent  and  vioe-preaident,  the  ftrmer  of  whom  waa  elected  for  four,  and  ooaid  not 
oontinoe  in  ofl&ce  for  a  cooaecntive  period  of  more  than  eightyeani  Neither  he 
nor  any  of  the  mimateia  oonld  be  members  of  the  conmaa.  uia  salary  waa  fixed 
at  9(MNNI  dolha%  and  that  of  the  vice-preaident  at  16,000  dollars  per  annom. 

The  constitntiooa  of  the  three  atatea  newly  formed  from  the  ftaffments  of  Co* 
hmbia,  are,  with  aome  variational  the  same  aa  that  of  Ciicata.  Attempta  have 
been  made  to  unite  them  into  a  confederacy,  which  should  mana^  their  fereiffn 
relationa;  bat  the  project  baa  never  aocceeded,  and  aeema  now  to  be  abandonedT 

The  amoadt  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Colombia  waa  in  1824  nearly  90,000,000 
dollara,  smce  which  time  no  interest  baa  been  paid,  and  it  baa  oonaeqoently  in- 
ereaaed  to  about  filMKNVOOO.  ^  It  has  been  recopiiaed  by  the  new  atatea  as  a  com- 
mon burden,  which  ahall  be  diatributed  on  eqoitaUe  princifdea  among  them,  and 
each  has  declared  its  readineas  to  meet  its  respective  responsibilitiea. 

The  teniloiy  of  Colombia  is  chiefly  distinguiriied  bnr  its  vast  capacitiea  for  im- 
proyeaaant,  which  are  developed  only  in  a  very  impernsct  degree.  The  aoil  is  aa 
variooa  aa  the  atatea  that  compoae  the  territory,  new  Qranada,  though  a  mouo- 
tainoua  oountrv,  ia  fertile  in  all  kinda  of  grain  and  fluit,  and  such  are  the  natural 
leiuroea  of  thia  part  of  South  America,  that,  if  its  inhabitants  were  active  and 
indoatrioa%  it  mignt  become  one  of  the  richest  and  moat  important  countries^  in 
diaworid. 

Agricuhme  in  this  country,  beyond  any  other  in  Spamsfa  America,  or  perhaps 
in  the  world,  ia  capable  of  supplying  in  the  utmoat  variety  the  richeat  proauctions 

jm.    That  which  chiefly  diatinguishes  it  is  the  eacao»  a 


of  the  vegetable 

fruit  at  once  palatabTe  and  nutritious^  which  in  the  country  yields  an  article  of 
food,  and  in  Europe  forma  the  basis  of  the  chocolate.  The  cacao  of  Caraccas  is 
generally  reckoned  the  best  in  the  world.  The  produce  is  in  value  nearly  5,000,000 
dollars.  The  tobacco  of  Caraccas  is  much  superior  to  that  of  Virginia,  yielding 
only  to  that  of  Cuba  and  the  Rio  Negro.  QuiiN]|uina,  or  Jesuit's  buk,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  articles  in  the  materia  medica,  is  now  the  produce  almost  exclu- 
sively of  Cokxnbia.  Coflfee,  cottm,  and  sugar,  find  all  most  favourable  soils.  In- 
digo waa  once  a  very  important  article,  being  exported  from  Caraccaa,  in  the  most 
prosperous  times,  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars;  but  it  has  much  declined,  and 
IS  produced  now  only  in  the  plain  of  Varinas.  Wheat  and  other  European  grain 
find  fevouraUe  situations,  especially  on  the  tabic-Unds  of  Bogot6 ;  but  as  these 
have  not  the  extent  of  those  of  Mexico,  the  wheat  is  neither  so  good  nor  so  abun- 
dant ;  and  Colombia  cannot  dispense  with  a  large  import  of  American  flour.  The 
banana  ipofws  in  spontaneous  abundance.  The  agriculture  of  these  states  appears 
to  be  still  conducted  in  that  indolent  and  slovenly  manner  usual  where  land  is 
cheap  and  a  market  distant  The  government  has  lately  Bought  to  promote  the 
clearing  of  waste  lands,  by  disposing  of  them  at  a  very  low  rate,  and  by  setting 
aside  two  millions  of  fanegas  for  feigners  who  may  be  dispoeed  to  settle  and 
bring  them  under  cultivation. 

The  minee  of  New  Grenada  have  been  a  subject  of  brilliant  and  perhaps  roman- 
tic expectations.  Humboldt  obeerves,  that  nothing  can  be  more  fallacious  than 
the  external  appearance  of  rocks  and  veins,  and  that,  till  regular  shafts  and  galle- 
riea  have  been  formed,  no  certainty  can  be  atteined.  The  only  important  product 
as  yet  is  gold,  obtained  by  washing  the  earth  and  sand  in  the  provinces  of^Choc6, 
Popayan,  and  Antioquia.  There  are  indications  of  various  minerals  in  difibrent 
quarters.  The  silver  mines  of  Marqnetores,  and  those  called  the  mountain  mines, 
^  and  the  higher  and  lower  mines  in  the  province  of  Pamplona,  are  said  by  Torrente 
to  be  so  rich  that  they  generally  yield  two  marks  of  silver  per  quintal :  there  are 
also  minee  of  copper  and  lead,  others  of  emeralds,  which  have  given  name  to  the 
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province  of  Maxo,  and  the  valley  of  Tunja,  noted  alfo  for  ite  lapphiree  and  other 
precious  stones,  and  yielding  in  some  places  cinnabar  and  mercury.  In  the  bknui- 
tains  of  Antioqnia  and  Guamoro  Uiere  are  diamonds,  though  of  small  size,  hya- 
cinths, fine  garnets  in  great  abundance,  excellent  pearls  in  the  Rio  Hacha,  ame- 
thysts in  Timasco,  turquoises  in  the  districts  of  Pamplona,  Suza,  and  Anserma. 
There  are  also  rich  mines  in  the  district  of  Choc6;  but  some  of  these  were  neg- 
lected in  the  more  general  search  for  platina.  From  the  year  1800  to  1810  were 
coined  in  New  Grenada  27,350,000  dollars,  and  from  1810  to  1820,  20,0004X)0,  or 
2,000,000  annually. 

In  Santa  Martha  there  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  precioiis  stones,  and  some 
rich  salt-works.  The  province,  of  Quito  yields  gold,  silver,  copper,  quicksilver, 
topazes,  ametthysts,  emeralds,  rock-crystal,  and  very  fine  marble ;  in  Venezuela  is 
found  tin,  and  also  rock-crystal,  with  lapis  lazuli,  not  much  inferior  to  the  cele- 
brated ultramarine.  The  copper  mines  yielded  in  one  year  1500  quintals  (^  ex- 
cellent quality.  Time  only  can  discover  whether  the  rest  will  pay  the  expense 
of  working.  The  salt  mine  of  Zichaquira,  glittering  like  an  immense  rock  of 
crystal,  hSs  yielded  a  revenue  of  150,000  dollars  a  year.  It  is  not  the  only  one ; 
and  the  mineral  finds  a  ready  market  in  the  country.  The  pearls  of  Panama  and 
the  Rio  Hacha,  notwithstanding  their  great  name,  ao  not  yield  more  than  100^000 
dollars  a  year. 

Manufacturing  industry  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  The  leather  of  Carora, 
the  hammocks  of  Marquesita  Island,  and  the  blankets  of  Tocuyo»  are  objects  of 
little  importance,  even  in  respect  to  internal  consumption. 

Commerce,  in  consequence  of  the  very  circumstance  last  mentioned,  has  a  peco- 
liar  activity.  From  the  total  want  of  manufactures,  almost  the  whole  popnlaiioo 
must  be  clothed  in  forei^  fabric&  In  1831,  the  exports  from  Caraccaa  consisted 
of  coflTee,  cacao,  and  indigo,  with  hides,  sarsaparilla,  and  sugar.  The  entire  value 
amounted  to  887,099  dollars.  The  imports  to  975,019  dollars.  In  1831,  there 
cleared  out  from  La  Guayra  90  vessels;  burthen,  9470  tons;  of  these  9  vessels 
and  909  tons  were  for  England ;  28  vessels  and  3882  tons  for  the  United  States. 
Trade  is  understood  to  be  on  the  whole  in  a  prosperous  state.  The  internal-  traffic 
will  one  day  probably  be  immense,  upon  the  Orinoco,  the  Apure,  the  Meta,  and  by 
the  Casnquiare,  with  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Amazons ;  but  all  the  regions  wsp 
tered  by  these  mighty  rivers  are  as  yet  little  better  than  deserts.  The  cataracts 
also  of  Atures  and  Maypures  prevent  navigation  from  being  carried  much  above 
the  lowest  bend  of  the  Orinoca 

The  population  of  Colombia  cannot  be  computed  with  any  precision  firom  exist- 
ing data.  Venezuela,  in  1834,  according  to  official  statements,  had  900,000;  that 
of  New  Grenada  was  ascertained  by  a  census  of  that  year  to  be  1,687,1004  and 
the  republic  of  the  Equador  is  estimated  to  contain  about  600,000  souK  making 
an  aggregate  of  3,187,100.  The  following  Uble  shows  the  relative  proportion  of 
the  cUfierent  races : — 

Tenexoela.  New  Grenada.  Equador.  Total. 

Whites 200,000 1,058,000 157,000 1,415,000 

Indiana 207,000 376,050 393,000 976,050 

.  Free  Coloured  ..  433,000 168,700 42,000 643,700 

SUvea 60,000 84,350 8,000 152,350 

Totals 900,000 1,687,100 600,000 3,187,100 

The  character  of  the  Colombians  is,  probably,  much  influenced  by  the  sodden 
transition  from  a  depressing  despotism  to  an  extreme  degree  of  liberty.  They  re- 
tain much  of  the  gravity,  temperance,  and  sobriety  of  the  Spaniards,  with  a  share 
of  their  pride,  suspicious  temper,  and  neglect  of  cleanliness.  A  courtesy  some- 
what stately  and  studied  prevails  in  their  demeanour.  It  is  not  easy  to  gain  their 
confidence ;  but  when  that  is  once  obtained,  they  are  extremely  friendly  and  cor- 
dial. They  are  hospitable  to  foreigners,  whom,  nrom  national  pride,  however,  they 
regard  wiUi  secret  jealousy. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Colombians  was  kept  in  the  most  profound  ignorance 
during  the  three  centuries  of  Spanish  government   Four-fiflhs  of  the  inhabitants, 
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oompralieBdiqf  tbe  Indkofi  alafeii  •rtimii^  and  kbourem,  did  not  even  learn  to 
reed  or  wiite;  end  the  children  even  of  the  more  opulent  cliwen  were  only  tanght 
raedingt  writmgt  and  anthmetic  Some,  however,  panned  their  atodiee  in  the 
oollMe%  in  order  to  fit  themaelrea  fer  the  only  empMjmenta  to  whidi  the  Creoles 
cooM  aapfera,  thoee  of  cleigymen  and  lawyera.  There  were  nnifenitiea  or  oo^ 
legea  at  Caincoa%  B(woti,  and  Qnito;  hut  the  whde  STitem  of  edneatioq  was  ex- 
tremely defeotivoi  and  the  acbdars  remained  ignorant  of  the  astnal  state  of  aci- 
enee  iimI  phikeophy  in  Ennma  Of  late  ^eara,  great  pmgreaa  has  heen  made  in 
all  the  depaitmenta  of  knowledge ;  iiee  mgreas  of  hooks  finm  all  quarters,  the 
eelaUishnent  of  newqiapeis  and  jooinals^  and  the  liherty  of  the  press  which  now 
ezisti^  have  greatly  tended  to  enlwhten  the  commnni^. 

The  reli^poo  is  as  yet  exclosiv^  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  its  ceremonies  are 
ohserved  with  the  strictest  punctoality.  The  parieh  fnesti  rule  in  the  villages 
with  almost  ahsolute  swav;  hut  their  mflaence,  uniting  together  the  difierent 
clesses  and  sexes,  is  consjdered  on  the  whde  advantageoua.  Many  of  the  young 
men  who  have  had  more  enlarged  means  of  information,  have  begun  to  discard 
the  Catholic  oneeds  but  a  general  scepticism,  rather  than  any  rational  aystem  of 
religioo,  seens  to  have  taken  the  place  of  their  ancient  &ith. 

The  faces  are  as  numerous  and  as  variously  crossed  as  in  Mextca  The  negro 
majiif  fM  bis  |dace  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  and  the  mulattoes  Paes  and  Padilla 
have  ranked  among  the  foremost  of  the  heroes  who  achieved  the  national  inde- 


Of  the  native  Indian  tribes  within  this  territory*  the  Caribs  are  the  ruling  peo- 
ple. No  natioa  in  the  world  is  stamped  with  a  deeper  brand  of  forocityy  the  very 
name,  converted  into  eemitfteli,  being  applied  to  tagmfy  devourers  of  human  flesh. 
The  charge  appears  to  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  Spaniards,  who  cer- 
tainly met  with  a  most  fiercis  resistance,  and  sought  by  this  allegation  to  justify 
the  system  of  enslaving  and  exterminating  the  savage  tribes.  Thev  were  sup- 
posed to  have  been  exterminated,  but  it  has  been  lately  ascertaineo  that  there 
must  be  still  abont  40,000  of  pore  and  unmixed  blood.  They  are  a  fine  tall  race, 
whose  figures,  of  a  reddish  copper  colour,  with  their  picturesque  drapery,  resem- 
ble antique  siatuea  of  bronze.  They  shave  great  part  of  the  forehead,  which 
gives  them  somewhat  the  appearance  of  monks ;  they  wear  only  a  tuft  on  the 
crown.  They  have  dark  intelligent  eyes,  a  gravity  in  their  manners,  and  in  their 
features  an  expression  of  severity,  and  even  of  sadness. 

The  amusements  of  Colombia  are  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  mother-country. 

Dancinff  is  passionately  followed  in  the  several  forms  of  the  fondangfs  the 
bolero,  and  the  Spanish  countrv-dance.  Bull  and  cock  fighting  are  equally  fiivour- 
ite  sports,  and  tend  to  keep  alive  that  ferocity  which  is  the  main  blemish  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  Spaniardsi 


NEW   GRENADA. 


Ths  new  states  which  have  been  formed  by  the  division  of  the  former  republic 
of  Colombia  are,  Venezuela,  in  the  east;  New  Grenada,  in  the  north  and  centre; 
and  Eqoador  or  Equator,  in  the  south-wesL 

New  Grenada,  comprising  the  ancient  viceroyalty  of  that  name,  extends  from 
^  S.  to  12^  N.  lat,  and  from  68^  to  88^  W.  long.,  over  an  area  of  980,000  square 
miles.  It  is  the  most  populous  and  powerfol  of  the  Colombian  republics;  its 
population  by  a  census  of  1885  was  1,687,100.  It  is  divided  into  five  depart- 
menta,  which  are  subdivided  into  eighteen  provinces. 

Departments.  Capitab.  PopalaUos. 

lathmufl Panam& 10,800 

Magdalena Carthagena 18,000 

Boyaca Tanja 400 

Condinamarca BogoC4 30,000 

Cauea Popayan 35,000 
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BogfDt&,  the  capital  of  New  Grenada,  is  situated  on  a  table  plain*  50  miles  by 
25y  and  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  plain,  thou^  under  the  line^ 
has  the  climate  of  Britain,  and  even  of  Scotland,  though  witbcxit  the  cfaaaffe  of 
seasons,  the  perpetual  temperature  bein|f  that  of  spring  or  autum%  and  the 
thermometer  seldom  falling  below  47^  or  rising  above  70^.  The  only  MtnmAm 
is  formed  bv  lln  wet  seasons,  which  are  two:  the  first  comprehending  Mueb, 
April,  and  May;  the  second,  September,  October,  and  November;  and  tbeM^ 
being  colder  than  the  others,  make  two  winters  and  two  summers.  The  wtttaat^ 
ing  plain  is  excessively  fertile,  fine,  and  fruitful,  yielding  two  crops  in  tbb  yev 
of  the  best  European  grain.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  lofty  mountains,  nigged  pveci- 
pices,  roaring  torrents,  and  frightful  abysses.  The  city  of  Bogota  itself  m  en- 
closed in  a  grand  mountain  circuit,  cliffs  of  1000  feet  rismg  immediately  above  it 
The  city  was  founded  in  1538,  by  Quesada,  and  rapidly  increased :  it  is  now  sup- 
posed to  contain  90,000  inhabitants.  Its  streets  and  squares  are  open  and  apa^ 
Clous,  but  the  houses  are  generally  heavy  and  old-fashioned ;  and  even  the  late 
palace  of  the  viceroy  displays  little  magnificence.  The  beauty  of  the  city  rests 
wholly  on  its  ecclesiastical  edifices,  wbich  consist  of  twenty-six  churchee  and 
twelve  convents.  Many  of  the  former  are  not  only  splendid,  but  built  with  soaie 
taste ;  and  their  numerous  spires,  amid  the  grandeur  of  the  surrounding  scenery, 
give  it  a  very  fine  appearance.  It  contains  an  university  and  archiepiseopal  see^ 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  cotton  goods,  hides,  and  grain. 

The  scenery  of  the  plain  of  Bogota  is  marked  by  many  strikingand  picturesque 
features.  Among  these  are  particularly  conspicuous  the  Fkll  of  Teqoendama  and 
the  natural  bridges  of  Icononzo.  The  first  is  formed  by  the  river  Bogoti.  Its 
mass  of  waters,  previously  spread  to  a  considerable  breadth,  are  contracted  to 
forty  feet,  and  dashed  down  a  precipice  650  feet  high,  into  an  almost  fathomless 
abyss.  The  bridge  of  Icononzo  is  a  natural  arch  across  a  chasm  800  feet  deep, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  a  rapid  torrent,  which  would  have  been  otherwise 
impassable. 

Honda,  the  port  of  Bogota  is  situated  on  the  Magdalena  river,  about  55  miles 
N.  W.  from  the  capital :  it  has  considerable  trade,  with  a  population  of  about 
10,000  inhabitants.  The  town  has  some  good  buildings,  the  climate  is  hot  but 
not  unhealthy,  and  the  banks  of  the  river  are  infested  with  mosquitoea 

Popayan  is  a  handsome  city,  built  more  regularly  and  elqgfantly  than  Santa  F4, 
and  inhabited  by  many  opulent  merchants,  who  have  suTOred  severely  by  the 
revolution.  Its  site,  on  the  river  Cauca,  is  picturesque ;  the  climate  delicious, 
notwithstanding  the  frequent  rains  and  tempests.  It  enjoys  a  considerable  trade 
in  European  merchandise,  which  it  receives  from  Carthagena,  and  distributee  to 
Quito  and  other  neighbouring  districts,  together  with  the  products  of  its  fertile 
soil.  Above  it  rises  the  volcano  of  Purace,  continually  emitting  flames^  unless 
when  obstructed  by  the  substances  thrown  out  by  itself,  m  which  case  Indians  are 
employed  to  clear  it,  lest  the  subterraneous  flame  should  produce  earthquake. 
From  its  summit  a  river  descends  to  Popayan,  so  impregnated  with  acid  sub- 
stances, that  the  Spaniards  call  it  Vinagre.  Cali  is  a  clean  and  well-built  town, 
in  a  delightful  situation;  and  the  inhabitants  have  attained  considerable  pro^ 
perity  by  exporting  tobacco  and  other  produce  of  the  interior.  Lower  down  the 
river  is  Cartago,  in  a  situation  which  the  cold  blasts  fh>m  the  snowy  mountains 
would  render  inclement,  were  it  not  sheltered  by  a  ridge  of  lower  hilla.  The 
surrounding  country  contains  many  valuable  mines,  and  would  be  most  rich  in 
cacao,  cofi^,  sugar,  and  all  tropical  productions,  if  cultivators  and  a  market  could 
be  found.  Paste  is  a  considerable  town,  and  the  inhabitants  manufacture  a  peco^ 
liar  species  of  cabinet-work  of  considerable  elegance.  It  is  surrounded  by  vol- 
canoes, and  is  accessible  only  through  rugged  and  narrow  pas8e&  Previoat  to 
1834,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  its  population  amounted  to  10,000. 

Carthagena,  long  considered  bv  the  Spaniards  as  the  bulwark  of  their  posses- 
sions in  America,  equally  noted  ior  the  successful  attacks  of  Drake  and  the  buc- 
caneers, and  for  the  disastrous  failure  of  Vernon  in  1741,  has  lost  much  of  its 
fbnner  importance.  The  fortifications  are  considerably  decayed,  yet  it  is  the 
chief  arsenal  of  the  republic.    The  packetpboats,  which  maintain  the  intercourse 
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Snrapt  aad  the  United  Stalei»  ml  to  and  from  Cartliagent;  and  it  abaorfafl 
moflt  of  dM  «oauneiee  of  the  MagdiUena  and  its  tribataries.  It  alanda  on  a  low, 
aandy  iniat  in  the  delta  of  the  former  river,  and  notwifhetanding  thero  are  aome 
1iandannMLl|b«chea  and  oonventa,  it  haa  on  the  whole  a  gloomy  aspect  Ita  popu- 
latioue^Pl^ond  to  amount  to  about  18,00a  Turliaeo,  a  little  Indian  Tillage  in 
Ike  niimly,  to  which  the  wealthy  Carthaginiana  retire  in  the  hot  aeaaon,  ia  dta- 
"  fij  Ihii  rnihiii  ihiiniwuniiiin  tirilm  iiifiiwiifiw  QHlH>f<iiaiiniia)  uwi 


li«lnMC«hottt  90  eooai^  ftem  SO  to  25  ieet  high,  whence  iMie  eonatant  emps 
<linn.  wpy^  aometimea  aceompinied  with  mnd  and  water.  Tolu,  in  a  rich  vege- 
tabtodi£ietof  thiaprorineebia  noted  for  the  bakam  bearing  liananMi  Mompox, 
in  the  pnmnce  of  the  aame  name,  derivea  aome  importance  ftom  ita  population 
of  lOjOOO  aonln  Oeaila,  a  Tillage  higher  up  in  the  aame  pionnee,  waa  the  seat 
of  a  congfeai  in  1828.  Rio  Hacha  ia  a  amall  town  with  a  harlibor,  and  once  the 
aeat  of  a  pearl  ikheir*  which  ne?er  proved  ?ery  anccemfiiL  Further  weat  ia 
Santa  Martha,  aitnatad  in  a  ODuntiy'per?aded  bjr  a  detached  range  of  kAj  moun- 
taina.  ft  haa  a  good  harbour,  ia  alioogly  fortified,  and  carriea  on  conwdewhle 
tmie.    Ito  popqlatioa  ia  about  8,000  aonla. 

The  eitf  or  Trnga  waa  the  Indian  capital  of  Cundinamarea,  and  oontfaiBed, 
even  under  the  Spaniards,  to  be  a  rich  place,  till  it  waa  auperaeded  by  Santa  F6. 
tSbgunoao  waa  a  celebrated  place  of  Inoian  pUgrimage,  and  contained  a  temfde 
of  theSuL  The  town  of  Sooorra  is  rudely  boifi,  but  contahia  12,000  inhabitanti, 
buaily  empbred  in  coane  cotton  fobrica  Pamplona  ia  a  eonaiderable  and  pleaaant 
town  in  a  lofty  aitnation.  Roaario  de  Cucuta,  forther  north,  ia  remarkable  for  the 
aearion  of  the  conitituent  congteas  in  182L  Caaanare,  100  milea  N.  £.  from 
Bogot4  on  the  rifer  of  the  same  name,  forma  the  medium  by  which  the  prorinces 
on  the  Magdalena  commonieato  with  the  LJanoa  and'  the  coast  of  Caraccaa; 
under  th^  old  rteiine  the  influence  of  the  merchanta  of  Garthagena  caused  it  to 
be  shut  up^  in  oraer  to  secure  their  own  monopoly  of  the  Santa  F6  trade ;  but  as 
such  ahsara  restrictions  are  now  abolished,  the  Caaanaie  may  become  an  impor- 
tant channel  of  eomoMrce. 

Ptaam&  and  Pteto  Bello,  on  the  opposito  sides  of  the  isthmus,  bore  a  great 
name  in  America,  when  they  were  the  ezclusi?e  channel  bjr  which  the  wealth  of 
Peru  was  eonrejed  to  the  mother-country.  Now,  when  both  that  wealth  is 
diminished,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  transported  round  Cape  Horn,  their  con- 
sequence has  much  declined.  Yet  Panami,  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  is  still  a 
fortified  place,  and  carries  on  some  trade.  It  containa  a  beautifiil  cathedral,  four 
monasteries,  now  deserted,  and  other  lar^  buildings,  and  mamtaiiiB  a  pomilation 
of  10,800.  Porto  Bello,  so  called  fimn  its  fine  harliour,  is  in  a  state  or  decay, 
and  its  pestilential  climate  has  given  it  the  name  of  the  grave  of  Europeana  It 
is  now  inhabited  only  by  a  few  negroea  and  molattoea,  the  whde  population  not 
exceeding  1200.  mre  was  once  held  the  richest  fair  in  America,  but  its  trade 
ia  now  chiefhr  removed  to  Chagres,  a  miserable  little  town  with  1000  inhabitanta 

The  usual  rautea  across  the  isthmus  are  from  Porto  Bello  and  Chagres  to 
Panamft;  but  the  harbour  of  Chagres  is  not  good,  and  does  not  admit  veasels  of 
mote  thui  twelve  feet  draft,  and  the  climate  of  Porto  BeUo  is  so  fotal  that  no 
white  man  can  remain  there  more  than  a  few  weeks,  and  even  negroea  auffer 
ftom  its  eifeeta 

There  have  been,  fimn  time  to  time,  various  projects  for  the  construction  of  a 
josnal,  or  a  rail-ioad,  ao  as  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  at  this  narrow 
neekof  land.  But  the  political  state  of  the  country  is  aa  yet  aomewhat  unaettled ; 
and  hence  capitalii^  are  deterred  from  advancing  the  neceasary  fiinda  At  some 
more  propitious  period,  when  aflUrs  shall  be  permanently  tranquiUized,  donbtlesB 
suek  a  communication  will  be  opened. 

Near  Cape  San  Bias  is  a  fishery  of  pearla  and  turtle;  the  former  carried  on  by 
an  English  company  to  little  advantage,  the  latter  afibrding  profitable  employment 
to  about  120-  individuala,  who  drive  a  trade  in  the  flesh,  oil,  and  ahell  of  the 
turtlea  Chorrera,  ten  milea  firom  Panama,  has  4000  inhabitants.  Santiago  is 
a  place  of  aome  consequence,  with  5000  mhabitanta  Nata  in  the  aame  pro- 
vince has  a  population  of  4000. 


VENEZUELA. 

Tha  republic  of  Venezuela,  consisting  of  the  former  captaincy-general  of 
Caraccas,  to  whieli  was  attached  the  extensive  tract  known  under  the  name  of 
Spanish  GuiaiMpsienda  fiom  the  Orinoco  to  the  Gulf  of  Venezuela.  It  stretches 
over  an  areaTeriflSiOOO  acjuare  miles,  lying  between  60^  to  72^  W.  long.,  and  2^ 
S.  and  12^  N.  lat  It  is  divided  into  four  departments,  which  are  subdivided  into 
12  provinces,  with  a  population  estimated  at  about  900,000. 

DepartmenU.  Capitals.  Population. 

Ormoco Varinas 3,000 

Matarin Cumana 10,000 

Venezuela Caraccas 23,000 

Zulia Maracaybo 20,000 

Venezuela  bears  a  completely  opposite  aspect  to  the  two  former  divisioDS. 
While  they  consist  of  the  declivities  and  valleys  of  the  loftiest  Andes,  Venezuela 
forms  a  plain  of  immense  extent,  reaching  westward  to  and  beyond  the  Orinooa 
This  region  is  divided  into  three  parts,  distinguished  by  the  most  marked  oontnsts 
both  natural  and  sociaL  The  first  consists  of  the  forest  territory  beyond  the 
Orinoco.  It  exists  in  an  entirely  unsubdued  and  savage  state,  peopled  b?  the 
Caribs  and  other  tribes,  who  roam  from  place  to  place,  and  wage  almost  conUnual 
war  with  each  other.  A  few  only  have  been  formed  by  the  missionaries  into  re- 
ductionSf  and  inured  to  the  habits  of  civilized  life.  The  second  part  oonsists  of 
the  Llanos ;  boundless  plains,  where  the  eye,  in  the  compass  of  a  wide  horizon, 
often  does  not  discover  an  eminence  of  six  feet  high.  Like  the  Pampas  of  Lt 
Plata,  they  are  covered  with  the  most  luxuriant  pastures,  on  which  it  is  estimated 
1,200,000  oxen,  180,000  horses,  and  90,000  mules  are  fed.  Some  of  the  great 
proprietors  possess  14,000  head  of  cattle.  The  export  of  the  hides  of  these  ani- 
mals forms  one  of  the  principal  branches  of  the  commerce  of  Venezuela.  The 
third  division,  oonsisting  of  a  coast  about  600  miles  long,  and  the  territory  imme- 
diately adjoining  to  it,  includes  all  that  exhibits  anv  degree  of  culture  or  civiliza- 
tion. Here  the  West  India  products,  and  particularly  cacao  of  superior  quality, 
are  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  a  trade  is  carried  on,  which,  though 
interrupted  by  the  revolutionary  war  and  other  calamities,  is  likely,  in  periods  of 
tranquillity,  to  be  revived  and  extended. 

Caraccas,  situated  a  few  miles  from  the  coast,  has  always  been  the  capital  of 
Venezuela,  and  previous  to  1812  was  a  very  larefe  city,  containing  above  40,000 
inhabitanta  On  the  26th  of  March,  it  was  overthrown  by  one  of  £e  most  dread- 
ful earthquakes  recorded  in  either  hemisphere.  After  four  in  the  evening,  two 
successive  shocks  were  felt,  during  which  the  ground  was  in  continual  unduuLtton, 
and  heaved  like  a  fluid  in  a  state  of  ebullition.  The  danger  was  then  thought  to 
be  over,  when  a  subterranean  noise  was  heard,  like  the  rolling  of  loud  thimder; 
it  was  followed  by  two  shocks,  one  perpendicular  and  one  undulatory,  so  tre- 
mendous, that  in  a  few  seconds  the  whole  city  was  in  ruins.  Several  of  the 
loftiest  churches  fell,  burying  3000  or  4000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  they  were  so 
completely  destroyed,  that  none  of  the  fragments  were  more  than  five  or  six  feet 
above  the  ground.  Nearly  10,000  persons  perished  on  the  spot,  besides  many  more 
who  died  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  wounds  and  privations.  The  agitation  of 
the  revolutionary  contest  obstructed  the  revival  of  Caraccas,  and  in  1830  it  did 
not  contain  above  23,000  inhabitants.  The  cit^  is  finely  situated,  in  a  valley  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  lofty  mountain  of  the  Silla,  whose  two  peaks  rise  to  the 
height  of  nearly  9000  feet  The  cathedral  is  spacious,  but  massive  and  heavy. 
Alta  Gracia,  its  most  elegant  church,  was  overthrown  by  the  earthquake.  There 
is  an  university,  on  a  very  large  scale,  though  the  objects  of  instruction  are  some- 
what obsolete. 

La  Guayra,  about  twelve  miles  from  Caraccas,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  notwith- 
standing its  unhealthy  climate  and  bad  harbour,  is  the  seat  of  a  very  considerable 
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trade.    Similar  iiwmfti^n  hft?e  reduced  it  finom  a  population  of  18,000  to  acarcely 
5000;  bat  it  ia  nam  reviving. 

Seveiil  laife  eitiea  occur  on  the  long  line  of  ooaat  wfaioh  eztenda  westward 
fiom  Caraocaa.    Valencia  flouriahea  in  oonaeqaence  of  the  fine  interior  territory, 
the  trade  of  which  io  oondoeted  throoffh  it,  whenee  it  io  anpppaad  to  Bnintain  a 
pondation  of  ahoQt  ISkOOa  Ita  port,  lOmt  ten  leairoea  dkbua%  aA|  Pneito 
belk^  has  an  admirable  harbour,  bat  ia  extremely  nnbealthy.  '    ^  ;• 

Cora,  oace  the  capital  of  Yenesoela,  having  kat  that  diatinethtt  and  a  great 
part  of  ito  tnda^  ia  now  much  decayed.  Maraca^bo,  happily  aitnated  at  the  junc- 
tion betweaa  m  bay  and  a  large  lake  reaching  ftr  into  the  interior,  early  became  a 
great  city.  It  containa  many  deecendanti  of  the  early  conquerors,  who  live  in 
proud  indolence:  the  reat  of  the  nihabitanta  gain  wealth  by  traffic ;  uid  the  whole 
are  anppaaadtolie  nearly  20,000.    Truzillo,  in  a  fine  coantry  near  the  head  of 


the  lake,  early  became  one  of  the  moat  flourishing  citiee  in  America;  but  being, 
in  1078^  plundered  and  reduced  to  ashea  by  Gramont  the  buccaneer,  it  has  reco- 
vered mik  in  ao  fiur  aa  to  be  a  tolerable  country  town,  though  preaenting  monu- 
ments of^ite  fmner  importance.  It  ia  almoat  rivalled  by  Merioa,  a  neat  town  to 
theweat  ofit 

Boom  conaUeraUe  citiea  occur  on  the  coast  to  the  eaat  of  Caraccaa. 

Camana  ia  aitualed  on  an  eztenaive  and  fertile  plain  on  the  Gulf  of  Cariaco, 
bounded  bj  a  curtain  of  rude  mountaina  covered  by  luxuriant  foresta.  Numerous 
herds  run  wild  on  its  savannahsb  and  in  the  ]^n  on  the  coast  verv  fine  tobacco  is 
cultivated.  It  baa  a  verv  spacioua.and  noUe  harbour,  and  the  gulf  on  which  it  is 
situated  aiSxda  good  anchorage.  Mules,  cattle,  and  proviaiona  are  exported  to  the 
Weat  Indiea;  but  there  ia  no  longer  room  for  the  very  large  contraband  which 
prevailed  when  the  Spanish  Main  was  generally  closed  against  Britain.  The  in- 
habHanta,  fenneiiy  reckoned  at  18,000,  do  not  probably  now  much  exceed  10,000. 
Camana  baa  auflered  dreadfiillv  by  earthquakes :  that  of  1700  laid  it  completely 
in  ruina;  hence  it  contains  no  lofty  or  important  edifice.  New  Barcelona,  to  the 
weatwaidt on  an  extenaive  plain  overrun^  wild  cattle^ cairiea on  a aimilar  trade, 
which  Bupporta  a  population  of  about  5000. 

In  the  ialand  of  Maigarita  is  the  little  town  oC  Pampatar,  which  baa  been  de- 
clared a  free  port 

The  great  plains  in  the  interior  of  Venezuela  and  on  the  Orinoco^  possessing 
neither  manu&ctures  nor  commerce,  cannot  contain  cities  of  any  magnitude.  Yet 
Varinas  was  reckoned  a  neat  and  handsome  place,  and,  notwithstfmding  severe 
losses  during  the  revolutionary  war,  has  still  9000  inhabitant&  San  Fernando 
derives  some  importance  from  the  commerce  of  the  Apure,  on  which  it  is  situated. 
Angostura,  the  only  city  yet  founded  on  the  Orinoco,  notwithstanding  recent 
loam,  is  still  about  equal  to  Varinas,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  a  college.  It 
was  in  this-re^n  that  report  placed  the  &bulous  El  Doradc^  Uie  golden  kingdom 
of  Manoa,  which  was  the  object  of  so  many  expeditions  in  the  16th  century. 
Here,  it  was  aaaerted,  there  were  more  splendid  cities  and  greater  abundance  of 
goId«  than  even  the  wealthy  Peru  could  boast;  and  as  late  as  1780,  a  large  party 
of  Spaniards  perished  in  search  of  this  imaginary  region. 


REPUBLIC  OF  THE  EQUADOR,  or  EQUATOR. 

Tbu  republic  of  the  Equador,  comprising  the  old  Spanish  presidencv  of  Quito, 
which  was  annexed  to  the  viceroyalty  of  New  Grenada  in  1718,  extends  from  07^ 
W.  Ion.  on  the  Amazon,  to  the  Pacific,  and  firom  7^  S.  to  2^  N.  lat.  On  the  Pa- 
cific it  occupies  the  coast  fiom  the  Mira  to  the  Tumbez ;  its  superficial  area  is 
about  130,000  square  miles.  The  republic  is  divided  into  three  departments, 
which  are  subdivided  into  eight  provinces,  and  has  a  populatbn  of  about  600,000. 
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DepartmenU.  Capital!.  F«9«Iatioii.     * 

Equador Quito 70,000 

Guayaquil  .«••.... Guayaquil 30,000 

Awuay Cuenca 30,000 

The  department  of  the  Equador  forms  the  finest  table  plain  in  all  Ameries.  It 
has  an  average  breadth  of  about  thirty  miles,  enclosed  between  two  parallel  magm 
of  the  loftiest  .Aides.  In  soil  and  climate,  it  possesses  a  felicity  almost  approaeh- 
ing  to  that  which  fable  has  ascribed  to  the  golden  age.  The  climate  is  that  of  a 
perpetual  spring,  at  once  benign  and  equal,  and  even  during  the  four  mooths  of 
rain,  the  roomings  and  evenings  are  clear  and  beautiful  Vegetation  never  ceases; 
the  country  is  called  the  evergreen  Quito ;  the  trees  and  meadows  are  downed 
with  perpetual  verdure.  The  European  sees  with  astonishment  the  plough  and 
the  sickle  at  once  in  equal  activity ;  herbs  of  the  same  species  here  ftding  tSiougli 
age,  there  beginning  to  bud ;  one  flower  drooping,  and  its  sister  unfolding  its  beau- 
ties to  the  sun.  Standing  on  an  eminence,  the  spectator  views  the  tints  of  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn,  all  blended.  But  the  feature  which  renders  the  view  from 
Quito  the  most  enchanting,  perhaps,  that  the  eye  ever  beheld,  is  that  above  this 
beautiful  valley,  and  resting,  as  it  were,  on  its  verdant  hills,  there  rise  nil  the 
loftiest  volcanic  cones  of  the  Andes.  From  one  point  of  view»  eleven  may  be  dis- 
covered, clad  in  perpetual  snow. 

The  productions  of  Quito  are  equally  various  as  at  Santa  Fe,  all  gradatioiia  of 
climate  occurring  in  a  similar  proximity ;  but  the  most  valuable  are  those  of  the 
temperate  climates ;  grain,  fruits,  and  rich  pasturage. 

Quito,  leaning,  as  it  were,  on  the  side  of  Picbincha,  more  than  9000  fe^  above 
the  sea,  is  one  of  tiie  finest  and  largest  cities  in  the  New  World.  It  bam  thnr 
streets,  broad,  handsome,  and  well  paved,  and  three  spacious  squares,  in  which  the 
principal  convents  and  dwelling-houses  are  situated ;  but  the  rest,  extending  up 
the  sides  of  Pichincba,  arc  crooked  and  irregular.  The  churches  and  convents 
are  built  with  great  magnificence  and  even  some  taste.  The  most  elegant  is  the 
college  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  finely  adorned  with  Corinthiao  piUurs, 
and  wreaths  of  flowers  executed  in  stone.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco  is  of 
vast  extent,  and  has  a  massive  yet  neat  fii^ade  of  the  Tuscan  order.  Quito  has 
two  universities,  which  are  numerously  attended  and  carefully  condocted ;  and  it 
is  considered  comparatively  as  a  sort  of  South  American  Athens.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  gay,  volatile,  hospitable,  and  courteous.  Quito  is  noted  for  its  fiands, 
particularly  ices,  confectionary,  maize,  and  potato  cakes.  Vast  quantities  of  cheese 
are  consumed,  mixed  with  pumpkins,  goui^ds,  pulse,  and  other  vegetablea  The 
population  is  about  70,000,  of  which  only  one-sixth  are  whites,  the  mestixoe  a 
third,  Indians  a  third,  and  the  rest  negroes. 

Latacunga,  50  miles  south  from  Quito,  is  a  place  of  some  importance,  with 
16,000  inhabitants.  Riobambo,  90  miles  south  of^  Quito,  is  a  large  and  handsome 
town.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,  the  buildings  of  stone  and  mortar,  but 
low  on  account  of  earthquakes.  It  has  several  manunictories  of  cloth,  baizes,  &c. 
The  town  has  been  twice  (in  the  years  1698  and  1746)  almost  ruined  by  eruptions 
from  Mount  Chimboraza     Population  20,000. 

Cuenca,  150  miles  south  of  Quito,  is  a  town  of  20,000  inhabitants.  The  streets 
are  straight  and  broad,  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  adobes,  or  unbomt  bricks. 
The  environs  are  fertile  and  pleasant. 

Loxa  is  a  small  town,  with  a  population  of  8  or  9000  inhabitants:  in  ite  vicinity 
is  produced  in  large  quantities  the  celebrated  quinine  bark,  or  cascarilla  de  Loja. 
It  IS  south  of  Cuenca  about  80  miles. 

Otavalo  has  from  15  to  20,000  inhabitants,  with  some  manufactures  of  cotton 
goods :  the  country  in  its  vicinity  is  well  adapted  for  pasture^,  and  abounds  in 
cattle ;  lar^  quantities  of  cheese  are  also  made  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  north- 
east of  Quita 

Ibarra,  or  St  Miguel  d*Ibarra,  is  a  neat  town,  with  a  large  and  handsome 
church,  also  a  c(dlege,  several  convents,  &c.  Population  10  or  12,000.  Ibarra  is 
situated  north-east  of  Quito  about  50  miles. 

Guayaquil,  on  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  founded  by  Pizarro  in  1533,  contains 
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20,000  inlwliitintib  uid  m  one  of  the  mort  flouiiahiiiff  oommerckl  citiei  in  South 
'  America.  Its  dockyiid  ii  nurticnlarly  ezteosife.  U  i^nced  one  dup  of  700 
tons:  very  ooauBooly  YtmuB  of  800  or  400  toni  ne  hmh  there:  bat  it  is  chiefly 
noted  ftr  echoooen  of  IGO  to  200  torn.  The  honiww  ■tind  in  fine  pietaresque  con- 
fiwioiiv  alo^  the  eidee  and  the  top  of  a  hill :  they  are  handaooM  and  oominodioas ; 
bat  none  orthe  paUic  edifioea  are  feiy  splendid.  The  animal  ftod  is  not  of  very 
good  qnali^,  but  nowhere  does  there  exist  a  finer  ftoit  market;  the  plantain  is 
aopposed  to  be  mora  esteemed  and  eaten  than  in  any  other  place.  Goayaqail«  like 
E^^yp^  baa  its  plagaea.  The  air  ewarms  with  mooqaitoes  and  other  flies  still  more 
tormenting;  the  gioand  teems  with  snakes,  centipedes,  and  other  reptUes,  whose 
Mises  ftfor  and  inflammation.  There  is  a  cameleon  whose  scratch  is  be- 
te be  mortal,  a  beKrf  which  seems  qaite  chimerical,  bat  which  greatly  ba- 
the dtiiensL  The  ants  cannot  be  pievented  finom  filling  even  ue  dishes : 
and  sometiaMs,  when  a  tart  is  cot  op,  ther  are  seen  running  off  in  all  directions, 
leaving  the  interior  a  void.  Lutly,  the  shoresare  crowded  with  alligatm,  whose 
nnmber  cannot,  by  the  utmost  exertion,  be  kept  within  any  tolerable  limita.  The 
beanU  of  the  ladies  of  Croayaqail  is  celebrated  ^throagfaout  all  America :  they  have 
compleziono  as  ftir  as  any  European,  with  Uue  eyea  and  light  hair.  They  have 
also  an  agreeable  gaietjTv  joined  to  a  propriety  of  conduct,  which  renders  the 
I  society  of  this  place  particularly  engaging. 

About  170  leaguee  west  4»f  the  coast  is  the  fine  group  of  the  Galapagos  (Ter- 
t«se)  Island^  deriving  their  name  from  the  abundance  of  a  gigantic  species  of 
land  tortoise^  called  the  elephant  tortoise.  Tlie  islands,  which  enjoy  a  oelightful 
cUmate  and  a  ftrtile  aoiJL  Itft'o  recently  been  occupied  by  a  colony  nmn  GuayaquiL 
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Gvuiu  was  oooe  more  eitannve  than  at  present;  it  Included  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  Sooth  America  lying  between  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amaxon  Rivets,  of 
which  the  northern  part,  callS  Spanish  Guiana,  now  belongs  to  Venexuela,  and 
the  southern,  known  as  Portuguese  Guiana,  is  attached  to  the  Brazilian  province 
of  Para. 

The  region  at  present  styled  Guiana,  extends  along  the  coast  from  Cape  Bar- 
rima,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  Oyapock  River,  a  distance  of  about  750 
milesb  and  extending  in  the  interior,  to  the  mountains  at  the  source  of  the  Esse- 
quibo,  Surinam,  and  Marowyne,  or  Maroni  Rivers,  about  350  miles ;  comprising 
an  area  of  about  115,000  square  miles.  Along  the  sea-shore  the  country  presents 
the  sppearanoe  of  an  extensive  and  uniform  plain.  It  is  covered  generally  with 
thick  £>re8ts,  even  to  the  water's  edge ;  and  the  coast  iseo  low  uid  &t  that  nothing 
is  seen  at  first  but  the  trees,  which  appear  to  be  growing  out  of  the  sea.  The  sou 
is  surprisingiy  fertile,  and  a  moist  luxuriant  vegetation  ahnost  everywhere  over- 
spreads the  country. 

This  region  is  at  present  divided  between  the  Briti^  Dutch,  and  French.  Brit^ 
ish  Guiana  extendi  finom  the  Orinoco  to  the  Corantine  River,  and  embraces  the 
three  cdonies  of  Essequibo,  Demarara,  and  Berbice.  Dutch  Guiana^  or  Surinam, 
extends  from  the  Corantine  to  the  Marowyne ;  and  Cayenne,  or  French  Guiana, 
is  included  between  the  Rivers  Marowyne  and  Oyapock.  British  Guiana  contains 
a  population  of  97^251  perscms,  of  whom  3529  are  whites,  7521  free  persons  of 
colour,  and  86,201  slaves,  who  are  at  present,  in  common  with  the  enslaved  ne- 
groes in  the  British  West  Indies,  under  a  species  of  apprenticeship,  from  which 
they  will  be  liberated  after  a  certain  period.  Surinam  has  a  population  of  about 
60,000,  of  whom  it  is  supposed  55,000  are  slaves.  The  inhabitants  of  Cayenne 
consist  of  8786  whites,  2206  free  negroes,  and  23,046  slaves;  total,  25,250; 
making  a  total,  for  the  population  of  Guiana,  of  182,501  inhabitants,  exclusive  of 
the  revolted  negroes  and  Indians  in  the  interior. 

Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo,  are  of  recent  acquisition,  having  belonged 
to  the  Dutch  till  the  last  war,  when  they  yiekled  to  the  naval  supremacy  of  Bri- 
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tain,  and  were  confirmed  to  that  power  by  the  treaty  of  1814.  They  extend  aboot 
400  miles  alon^  the  coast,  and  each  colony  is  situated  at  the  modth  of  a  broad 
river,  IxMiring  its  own  name.  The  territory  is  low,  flat,  alluvial,  and  in  man^ 
parts  swampy ;  and  the  mater  portion,  when  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Bri- 
tain, was  covCTed  with  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  forests.  Since  that  Ume  a 
prodigious  improvement  has  taken  place ;  British  industry  has  cut  down  the  woodsy 
and,  availing  itself  of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  has  rendered  this  one  of  the 
most  productive  regbns  in  the  New  World.  Demerara  ranks,  as  to  prodiioe, 
secona  only  to  Jamaica :  its  rum  is  inferior  only  to  hers ;  and  the  coflbe  or  Berbice 
ranks  above  that  of  any  of  the  islands.  Stabroek,  now  Georgetown,  is  built  on 
the  low  bank  of  the  river  Demerara.  The  houses  are  of  wood,  seldom  above  two 
stories  high,  and,  with  a  view  to  coolness,  are  ^aded  by  colonnaded  porticoes  and 
balconies,  and  by  projecting  roofs;  and  Venetian  blinds  are  used  instead  of  glass 
windows.  Canals  are  conducted  on  each  side  of  the  town,  which  presents  a  busy 
scene,  every  road  being,  like  a  wharf,  strewed  with  casks  and  bales.  The  town 
contains  from  8000  to  10,000  inhabitants,  mostly  negroes,  with  a  considenUe  pro- 
portion of  people  of  colour,  some  of  whom  have  attained  to  considerable  wealth. 
New  Amsterdam,  the  small  capital  of  Berbice,  is  agreeably  situated,  intersected 
by  canals,  and  with  a  considerable  spot  of  ground  attached  to  each  house. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  in  British  Guiana  on  a  great  scale ;  many  of  the  frfan- 
tations  have  from  500  to  1500  labourers ;  and  £50,000  have  been  often  laid  oot  in 
the  embankments  and  buildings  of  a  new  estate,  before  any  returns  whatever  were 
received ;  the  profits,  however,  are  always  remunerating,  and  frequently  great 

Surinam  constitutes  the  most  important  part  of  the  Dutch  western  poBsessioiia 
Dutch  Guiana  formerly  included  Demerara,  Berbice,  and  Essequibo ;  but  Britain 
having  in  the  last  war  captured  these  three  districts,  her  capital  was  employed 
with  such  advantage  in  improving  them,  that  she  determined,  at  the  peace,  on 
retaining  them,  and  left  to  Holland  the  less  valuable  territory  of  Surinam  Proper. 
This  coast,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Guiana,  is  flat  and  alluvial,  and  is  traversed  by 
several  broad  rivers,  coming  from  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior.  That 
of  Surinam  has  a  channel  about  four  miles  wide,  but  shallow  and  rocky,  navigable 
only  for  boats.  The  Dutch,  since  they  regained  possession  of  it,  have  made  very 
considerable  eflbrts  for  its  improvement,  and  it  is  decidedly  rising  in  importance. 
Paramaribo,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  it  afibrds  excellent  anchorage  for 
vessels,  is  a  considerable  town,  well  built  of  wood,  and  arranged  in  regular  streets, 
adorned  with  fine  trees.  Its  commerce,  though  now  surpassed  by  tluit  carried  on 
in  English  Guiana,  is  considerable,  and  supports  a  population  of  18,000  or  20,000 
persons. 

Cayenne  extends  along  the  coast  of  Guiana,  from  the  Marowyne  to  the  Oyapock 
River,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles.  It  is  bounded  west  by  Surinam,  on  the 
south  and  east  by  Brazil,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  an  allu- 
vial, swampy  region,  covered  with  majestic  forests.  The  trees  astonish  Europeans, 
not  only  by  their  prodigious  size,  but  by  their  great  variety.  Fine  aromatics,  un- 
known to  the  other  regions  of  the  west,  have  been  cultivated  there  with  success. 
The  Cayenne-pepper  is  the  most  pungent  and  delicate  kind  of  that  spice ;  and  the 
clove,  long  exclusively  attached  to  the  Moluccas,  has  succeeded  so  well,  that  a 
part  of  the  consumption  of  Europe  is  supplied  from  Cayenne.  The  cutting  down 
of  these  noble  woods  would  afibrd  the  material  of  a  valuable  timber  trade,  and  the 

?'ound  thus  cleared  would  be  fit  for  sugar  and  every  kind  of  West  India  produce, 
et  the  tract  is  cultivated  in  only  a  fow  scattered  patches,  not  exce^ing  in  all 
10,000  acres.  Serious  obstacles  are  indeed  presented  by  the  pestilential  vapours 
exhaled  from  these  dark  woods  and  marshes.  In  a  settlement,  on  a  great  scale, 
attempted  at  Kourou,  in  1763,  no  less  than  18,000  persons  perished,  so  that  the 
deportation  to  Cayenne  of  deputies  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party,  during  the  revo- 
lution, was  inflicted,  as  conveying  almost  a  sentence  of  death.  Yet  if  due  pre- 
cautions were  used  and  the  woods  cleared,  it  would  probably  be  as  healthy  as  any 
other  settlement  in  this  quarter.  The  population  of  Cayenne,  in  1830,  amounted 
to  25,250;  of  whom  10,260  were  slaves,  and  3786  whites.  The  annual  vahie  of 
the  exports  to  France  is  2,500,000  firancs,  of  imports  1,800,000. 
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Cayenne  Prqper  connste  of  an  alluvial  island,  about  eighteen  miles  lon^r  and 
tea  broad,  fonaed  by  the  branches  of  the  river  of  that  qame,  on  which  is  Cay- 
enne, the  capital  of  the  colony,  a  small  town  neatly  built  of  wood,  with  a  spacious 
and  comniodioas  road,  and  a  pqiralation  of  9000.  Eoiirou,  Sinnamareot  and  Oya- 
poci^  lie  sBODall  settlements  scattered  along  the  coast 


EMPIRE    OF   BRAZIL. 

Baaso.  w  a  TCOT  extensive  region,  which  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
eastern  tracts  of  Qonth  America,  and,  after  being  long  held  as  a  Portuguese 
colony,  has  of  late,  by  peculiar  circumstances,  been  formed  into  a  separate  em- 

aU  extends  over  more  than  half  the  continent  of  South  America,  and  is 
ed  on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic,  whose  shores  describe  round  it  an  irregular 
arch,  brc^en  by  very  few  bays  or  inlets  of  any  consequence.  In  the  interior,  this 
empire  boideiB  on  every  side  upon  the  former  provinces  of  Spain ;  but  the  two 
natiom^  in  the  course  or  300  years,  could  not  determine  on  the  boundary  lines  to 
be  drawn  through  the  interior  of  these  vast  deserts. 

The  dimensions  of  this  immense  range  of  territory  may  be  taken  ftom  about  4^ 
N.  to  S20  a  lat,  and  from  about  35^  to  TS^'  W.  Ion.  This  will  give  about  2500 
miles  of  extreme  length,  and  about  the  same  in  extreme  breadth.  The  area  of 
the  whde  has  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  3,000,000  square  miles.  It  is  thus 
twenty-five  times  the  extent  of  the  British  Islands,  nearly  twice  that  of  Mexico, 
and  greater  by  a  fourth  than  the  entire  domain  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  It  is  rather  more  than  half  of  all  South  America.  Of 
this  unmense  space,  indeed,  not  above  a  fourth  can  be  considered  as  at  present  in 
an  eftctive  and  productive  state ;  and  that  part  is  scarcely  cultivated  and  peopled 
up  to  a  foorth  m  its  actual  capacity.  But  nearly  the  whole,  firom  soil,  climate, 
and  communications,  is  capable  of  being  brought,  at  some  future  and  distant  pe- 
riod, into  full  improvement 

The  Brazilian  ranges  of  mountains  are  of  great  extent,  but  reach,  by  no  means, 
to  that  stupendous  height  which  distinguishes  the  Andes  of  Colombia  and  Peru. 
The  principal  mass  of  these  OKxintains  lies  N.  W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  towards  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  San  Francisco,  Parana,  and  Tocantines,  and  are  not  gene- 
rally higher  than  trom  2000  to  3000  feet;  only  a  few  detached  peaks  rising  to 
about  6000. 

Rivers,  the  gr^test  in  America  and  in  the  world,  flow  around  the  borders  or 
through  the  territories  of  Brazil  Its  northern  part  is  watered  by  the  course  of 
the  Amazon,  its  western  by  the  Madeira  and  the  Paraguay.  Within  its  territory 
flow,  tributary  to  the  Amazon,  the  Topayos,  the  Xingu,  and  the  Negro,  which, 
though  here  secondary,  may  rival  the  greatest  waters  of  the  other  continents. 
The  Tocantines  and  the  Parnaiba  flow  into  the  sea  on  the  northern  coast  But  at 
present  the  most  useful  rivers  are  those  between  the  coast  chain  and  the  sea,  none 
of  which  can  attain  any  long  course.  Much  the  greatest  ii  the  Rio  Francisco, 
which,  flowing  northward  along  the  back  of  these  mountains  to  their  termination, 
there  finds  its  way  to  the  Atlantic.  There  are  two  Rios  Grandes,  one  falling  into 
the  sea  north  of  remAmbuco,  the  other  (Rio  Grande  do  Sul)  in  the  extreme  south, 
watering  the  province  tliat  bears  its  name. 

Lakes  are  not  leading  features  in  Brazil:  but  in  the  southern  province  of  Rio 

I  Grande,  there  are  the  Patos  and  the  Mirim,  extensive  and  shallow,  communicating 

'  with  the  sea,  yet  chiefly  fresh,  and  forming  the  receptacle  of  all  the  streams 

which  come  down  firom  the  interior.    Farther  inland,  tne  Paraguay  and  Parana, 

by  their  superfluous  waters,  form  the  Lakes  Xarayez  and  Ibera,  which  spread,  in 

the  rainy  season,  over  a  prodigious  extent  of  ground. 

The  form  of  government  in  Brazil  is  an  hereditary  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  sovereign,  who  has  the  title  of  emperor,  has  the  power  of  making  peace  and 
war,  concluding  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  nominating  the  principal  oflicers  of 
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the  empire  and  of  the  province«,  &c.  The  legislative  body  is  compoied  of  two 
houses  chosen  by  indirect  election,  that  is,  by  electon  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  senators  are  elected  for  life ;  the  deputies  or  representatives,  for  the  term  of 
four  years.  Each  province  has  also  its  local  assemoly  and  gfovemor,  for  admiDii- 
tering  provincial  affiiirs.  There  is,  however,  a  fpreat  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
measures  of  any  general  and  central  administration  over  so  vnde  an  extent  of 
country,  and  over  provinces  so  deeply  imbued  with  a  local  spirit  The  nortbera 
districts,  in  particular,  have  made  vigorous  attempts,  and  still  cheridi  the  wish,  to 
form  a  separate  and  republican  government,  on  the  model  of  those  now  ert&b- 
lished  over  the  rest  of  America. 

The  revenue  of  Brazil  is  stated  at  about  15,000,000  dollars.  This  is  burdened 
with  a  debt  of  50,000,000  dollars.  The  military  force  consists  of  S0,000  troops 
of  the  line,  with  50,000  militia;  and  there  is  a  marine,  composed  of  3  diips  of 
the  line,  8  frigates,  and  25  smaller  vessels. 

The  natural  capacities  of  Brazil  are  full^  equal  to  those  of  any  region  in  the 
New  World.  The  soil  is  capable  of  yielding  profusely,  sugar,  cotton,  cofiee,  to- 
bacco, all  the  richest  tropical  productions ;  the  forests  are  immense,  and  abound  in 
the  most  valuable  timber ;  the  fields  are  covered  with  numberless  herds  of  cattle ; 
and  the  most  precious  of  metals  are  found  near  the  surftce  of  the  earth.  Its 
chief  defect  is,  that,  destitute  of  those  fine  elevated  table-lands,  which  cover  so 
much  of  Spauish  America,  it  affords  no  eligible  situation  for  European  oolcoists; 
and  the  labouring  classes  consist  almost  wholly  of  negro  slaves ;  a  circumstance 
adverse  to  its  prosperity,  and  necessarily  engendering  many  evils. 

Dense  and  impenetrable  forests  cover  a  great  part  of  the  interior  of  Brazil,  and 
exhibit  a  luxuriance  of  vegetation  almost  peculiar  to  the  central  regions  of  South 
America.  **  The  infinite  variety  of  tints  which  these  woods  display,  give  them 
an  aspect  wholly  diflTerent  fh>m  those  of  Europe.  Each  of  the  lofty  sons  of  the 
forest  has  an  effect  distinct  from  that  of  the  rest  The  brilliant  white  of  the  sil- 
ver tree,  the  brown  head  of  the  Mangoa,  the  purple  flowers  of  the  Brazil  wood, 
the  yellow  laburnums,  the  deep  red  fungus,  and  the  carmine-coloured  lichens, 
which  invest  the  trunks  and  the  bark,  all  mingle  in  brilliant  confosion,  forming 
groups  finely  contrasted  and  diversified.  The  gigantic  height  of  the  palms,  with 
Uieir  varying  crowns,  give  to  these  forests  an  incomparable  majesty.  All  these 
are  interwoven  with  a  network  of  creeping  and  climbing  plants,  so  close  as  to 
form  round  the  large  trees  a  verdant  wall,  which  the  eye  is  unable  to  penetrate; 
and  many  of  the  flowering  species,  that  climb  up  the  trunks,  spread  forth  and  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  parterres  hanging  in  the  air.  These  woods  are  not  a  silent 
scene,  unless  during  the  deepest  heat  of  noon,  but  are  crowded  and  rendered  vo»il 
by  the  greatest  variety  of  the  animal  tribes.  Birds  of  the  most  singular  forms 
and  most  superb  plumage  flutter  through  the  bushes.  The  toucan  rattles  his  large 
hollow  bill ;  the  busy  orioles  creep  out  of  their  long  pendent  nests ;  the  dmorons 
thrush,  the  chattermg  manikin,  the  foil  tones  of  the  nightingale,  amuse  the 
hunter ;  while  the  humming-birds,  rivalling,  in  lustre,  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
sapphireib  hover  round  the  brightest  flowers.  Myriads  of  the  most  brilliant  bee- 
tles buzz  in  the  air ;  and  the  gayest  butterflies,  nvalling  in  splendour  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  flutter  from  flower  to  flower.  Meantime,  the  beautifol,  but  some- 
times dangerous,  race  of  lizards  and  serpents,  exceeding  in  splendour  the  enamel 
of  the  flowers,  glide  out  of  the  leaves  and  hollows  of  the  trees.  IVoope  of 
squirrels  and  monkeys  leap  from  bough  to  bough,  and  large  bodies  of  ants,  issuing 
from  their  nests,  creep  along  the  ^pxMind.'*  It  concerns  us  here  to  remark,  that 
these  immense  forests  are  rich  in  timber  of  every  description  for  use  and  orna- 
ment, suited  either  for  carpentry,  shipbuilding,  dyeing,  or  furniture.  That  kind 
especially  called  Brazil  wood  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  beautifol  red  dye 
which  it  produces. 

Apiculture  is  exercised  in  Brazil  upon  valuable  products,  and  in  fertile  soils, 
but  in  a  very  slovenly  manner.  The  farmers,  till  of^  late,  were  a  most  ignorant 
race,  not  believing  that  there  were  any  countries  in  the  world  except  Portugal 
and  Brazil,  nor  any,  except  the  last,  in  which  the  sugar-cane  grew.  They  have 
begun,  however,  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  world  in  general,  and  to  introduce 
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improved  piocesBea  from  the  West  India  iaiandB.  Land  is  so  abundant  that  they 
never  think  of  employing  manure,  bat  break  up  a  fresh  spot  whenever  a  cultivated 
one  is  exhausted.  Thev  do  not  even  grub  up  the  trees,  but  plant  the  sugar-canes 
among  the  stumps,  the  luxuriant  shoots  from  which  cannot  be  cleared  away  with- 
out great  labour. 

Among  the  objects  of  culture,  sugar  has  long  been  prominent;  the  rich  and 
moist  sous*  on  a  great  part  of  the  coast  being  particularly  suited  to  it  Cotton 
hsB  of  late  become  a  leading  article,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  demand  in 
Britain.  The  best  is  that  ctf  Pemambuca  Tobacco  is  cultivated,  along  with  the 
sugar,  for  home  use,  and  is  an  object  of  traffic  between  the  provinces.  Coffee  is 
only  of  recent  introduction ;  but  within  these  few  years  the  culture  has  been  so 
vastly  extended  as  to  render  it  the  most  important  object  of  Brazilian  commerce. 
For  food,  chiefly  to  the  negroes,  manioc  and  kidneybeans  are  the  articles  most 
raised.  Maize  and  bananas  are  not  so  much  used  as  in  most  tropical  countries. 
Rice  is  largely  cultivated  only  in  Maranham. 

Cattle  multiply  to  an  hnmense  extent  in  all  the  provinces  of  Brazil,  but  more 
especially  in  the  south.  The  great  fiirms  contain  2000,  9000,  4000,  and  some- 
times even  40,000  head.  The  bulk  of  these  roam  at  lar^e  in  a  wild  state,  with 
no  attendance  except  that  of  two  or  three  peons  or  herdiEmfien,  riding  constantly 
round  the  wide  pastures,  to  keep  them  within  the  bounds,  and  defend  them  against 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts.  Once  a  year  only,  they  are  collected  within  an  en- 
closure, and  branded  with  the  mark  of  the  master.  Portions  of  these  roving 
herds  are  from  time  to  time  caught  and  killed,  chiefly  for  the  hide,  Uiough  the 
flesh  also  is  dried  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  sent  to  the  northern  provinces.  A 
certain  number,  notwithstanding,  are  tamed,  to  supply  milk,  and  to  serve  for  meat, 
which  is  consklered  more  delicate  than  that  of  the  wild  cattle. 

Mines,  however,  form  the  most  celebrated,  though  by  no  means  the  most  valua- 
ble, source  of  Brazilian  wealth. 

The  gold  of  Brazil  occurs,  like  that  of  Africa,  in  the  form  of  dust  brought 
down  by  streams  which  descend  from  the  hills,  and  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
agitation  in  water.  No  attempts  seem  yet  to  have  been  made  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior  deposits  of  this  precious  metaL  The  produce  of  gold  has  greatly 
diminished,  and  on  the  whole  the  precious  metal  has  proved  to  Brazil  a  fatal  gift 
The  eager  search  and  hope  have  continued  after  the  amount  ceased  to  repay  the 
labour.  A  few  instances  of  wealth  suddenly  acquired  have  generated  a  dislike  of 
steady  and  regular  occupation ;  and  the  rich  soil  in  the  neifi^hbourhood  of  the 
mines,  and  from  which  the  most  solid  wealth  might  have  been  derived,  is  allowed 
to  lie  waste.  The  fifth,  claimed  by  the  king,  though  extensively  evaded,  presses 
heavily  on  this  branch  of  industry. 

The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  a  source  of  wealth  still  more  brilliant,  yet  even 
less  productive.  The  principal  diamond  ground  is  in  a  circuit  of  sixteen  leagues 
round  Tejuco,  in  the  district  of  Serro  do  Frio.  The  trade  has  been  monopolised 
by  the  government ;  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  has  been  conducted  at  a  very 
great  expense.  Not  less  than  85,000/.  annually  is  said  to  be  expended  in  officers, 
negroes,  machinery,  and  instruments.  All  proprietors  resident  near  the  spot 
eagerly  profier  their  negroes  at  a  very  low  rate ;  to  which  proceeding  it  is  alleged 
that  sinister  motives  frequently  impel  them.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil  are  found 
in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  the  gold,  among  portions  of  alluvial  earth.  Of 
all  the  depositories  of  diamonds,  the  most  celebrated  is  the  river  Jiquitonhonha, 
which  flows  nearly  as  broad  as  Uie  Thames  at  Windsor.  The  diamonds  of  Brazil 
are  larger  than  those  of  India,  and  as  brilliant,  but  not  so  hard.  At  the  first  dis- 
covery of  the  mines,  they  sent  forth  no  less  than  a  tliousand  ounces  of  diamonds, 
which  made  a  prodigious  impression  on  the  market ;  but  of  late  their  annual  pro- 
duce has  not  much  exceeded  22,000  carats. 

Of  other  mineral  products,  iron  and  copper  are  said  to  abound  in  the  interior 
province  of  Matto  Grosso  i  but  they  have  not  yet  been  worked.  There  are  also 
topazes  larger  than  those  of  Saxony  and  Sibena,  tourmalines,  and  rock  crystal. 

Manufactures  have  made  smaller  progress  in  Brazil  than  in  any  other  of  the 
South  American  colonies.    The  only  fabric  of  importance  is  that  of  gold  and 
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■ilver,  which  is  curied  on  in  the  capital  to  a  frretX  extent  The  iitidee  wmugfat 
are  c^  great  beauty,  and  are  an  object  even  of  export 

Commerce  flourishes  in  consequence  of  the  very  dependence  of  the  coontij 
upon  foreign  manu&ctures,  as  well  as  the  valuable  products  of  ite  soil  Rio 
Janeiro  is  the  centre  of  trade  for  the  southern  coasts,  which  send  to  it  prorinoos 
for  its  own  consumption,  as  well  as  hides,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  eotton ;  vast  trains 
of  loaded  mules  also  come  and  ^  to  the  interior  provinces,  especially  8.  Fnulo 
and  Minas  Geraes.  Bahia  carries  on  most  of  her  trade,  and  Pemambueo  and 
Maranham  nearly  all  of  theirs,  direct  with  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
southern  provinces  export  wheat,  hides,  horn,  hair,  and  tallow ;  the  middle,  gold 
and  precious  stones ;  and  the  northern,  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  tobaccoj  and  Bnzil 
wood.  The  imports  are  chiefly  wines,  brandy,  and  oil,  from  Portugal;  cottoo, 
woollens,  linens,  hardware,  and  other  manufactured  articles  fhrni  Great  Britain; 
and  flour,  salted  provisions,  naval  stores,  and  household  furniture,  from  the  United 
States.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  is  about  25,000,000  dollars  a  year,  com- 
prising 100,000  tons  of  sugar,  40,000  tons  of  coffee,  180,000  bags  of  cotton, 
500,000  hides,  &c.  The  vuue  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  into  Brazil 
is  about  2,000,000  dollars;  of  imports  from  Brazil,  nearly  5,000,000.  Great 
Britain  imports  into  Brazil  nearly  20,000,000  dollars  worth  <i£  her  manu&ctures 
annually. 

The  population  of  Brazil  has  been  very  vaguely  estimated,  and  generally  much 
under  the  tru^  It  cannot  at  present  be  less  than  5,000,000,  of  which  about  one- 
fifth  are  whites,  three-fifths  slaves,  and  the  remainder  free  coloured  persons. 

The  great  predominance  of  the  negro  population  distinguishes  Brazil  un&vonr- 
ably  from  the  other  South  American  states.  By  the  above  statement,  it  appears 
that  not  a  fourth  of  the  population  are  of  unmixed  white  race,  and  that  more  than 
half  the  entire  number  are  slaves.  The  continual  importation  of  these  negroes, 
the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  voyage,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  ex- 
hibited in  open  market,  presented  scenes  equally  distressing  and  degrading  to 
humanity.  By  a  law  of  the  state,  however,  this  importation  was,  in  Febnury, 
18S0,  finally  to  cease.  The  existing  slaves  are  exposed,  of  course,  to  all  the 
capricious  and  brutal  treatment  of  their  masters ;  and  with  less  protection  fhwi 
law  than  in  the  West  Indies.  On  the  whole,  however,  their  actual  condiUon  is 
more  favourable.  Even  the  multitude  of  festivals  affords  a  relief  to  the  slave, 
and  gives  him  opportunities  of  doing  a  good  deal  fbr  himself.  Public  opinion  is 
against  the  master  who  obstructs  the  negro  in  endeavouring  to  procure  his  own 
emancipation,  and  refuses  a  reasonable  price  for  it  What  is  of  more  importance, 
as  soon  as  the  negro  or  mulatto  is  free,  he  labours  no  longer  under  that  proscrip- 
tion which  pursues  him  in  some  countries.  He  is  admissible  to  all  offices,  is 
equal  to  the  white  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  not  very  much  inferior  in  public 
opinion:  even  at  the  royal  levee,  negro  officers  have  been  seen  taking  in  their 
black  coarse  hands  the  fair  hands  of  the  queen,  and  applying  Uiem  to  their  lips. 
And  it  is  supposed  that,  in  the  event  of  a  slave  insurrection,  all  the  class  of  free 
negroes  wottramake  common  cause  with  the  white& 

Religion  in  Brazil  is  almost  universally  the  Catholic.  It  was  provided,  how- 
ever, by  treaty  with  England,  that  British  subjects  at  Rio  might  erect  a  church 
without  a  bell  and  after  the  manner  of  a  private  dwelling.  The  clergy  are  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  which  formerly  made  a  ccHnposition  with  the  court  of 
Rome,  aiid  on  release  of  the  peyment  of  tithes  contracted  to  give  a  stipend  of 
200  dollars  to  the  ecclesiastics.  This  is  at  present  an  insufficient  salary,  and  the 
clergy  would  live  in  poverty  were  not  many  of  them  skilful  cultivators.  This 
may  perhaps  be  the  reason  why  so  many  blacks  are  in  orders.  Had  the  tithes 
been  retained  the  clergy  would  now  be  the  most  opulent  class.  There  is  one 
archbishop  and  six  bishops,  who  are  paid  on  the  same  economical  scale,  and  their 
best  support  comes  from  fees  in  the  ecclesiastical  tribunal& 

Science,  literature,  and  art  have  scarcely  yet  any  existence  in  Brazil  Some 
of  the  higher  classes,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  government,  are  well  informed, 
and  the  sea-port  towns  are  beginning  to  imbibe  the  spirit  and  knowledge  of 
Europe;  but  these  improvements  have  made  little  way  into  the  interior.  In  1806, 
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the  prince  npait  euried  out  a  Kbrunjr  of  10,000  ToliitDei^  which  ■  open  to  the 
pabiic ;  ud  there  is  a  nmeeiim,  eoBtainmg  a  fine  colleetioD  of  dJamondi,  cryetali 
of  gold,  and  other  Bruflkn  mineialt,  bat  not  rich  in  any  other  retpect  The 
idan  of  ftaidiiig  an  nniverrity  ii  not  yet  executed;  and  the  Bkaxiiiuw  who  Mek 
a  finiriied  edooatioa  most  crass  the  sea  to  Coinibra. 

The  Indians  in  Btasil  are  in  a  mach  more  nncivilised  and  nnpniinisinp  state 
ttan  in  the  Spanish  settlementa.  They  have  never  been  incorporated  m  any 
shape  with  the  European  popnhoioo,  but  have  always  rettrsd  beiore  the  progress 
of  civilisation  into  the  depths  of  their  fbresta.  They  have  borrowed,  mdeed,  from 
the  Portngneee  some  sesn^  portion  of  raiment  Kit  they  have  never  attempted 
the  taming  of  animals,  or  the  planting  of  grain ;  they  subsist  sdely  on  the  spon- 
taneous finits  of  tilie  earth,  the  roots  which  they  can  dig  up,  and  the  game  brought 
down  by  their  arrow,  whidi  they  shoot  with  marveUoos  dexterity,  taking  an 
almost  vnerrinig  aim  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  yards. 

The  provinces  of  Braxii,  18  in  number,  are  divi^  into  smaller  divisions  called 
oomavcas.  Thsy  can  scarcely  as  ^et  be  exhibited  in  anv  very  minute  local  and 
statistical  details.  In  taking  a  view  of  their  leading  features,  we  may  divide 
them  into  the  provinces  of  the  southern  coest,  Rio  Janeiro,  BL  Catharine,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  and  Esmritn  Santo;  those  of  the  northern  coaist,  Bahia,  Sergippe, 
Pemamboco,  Paraiba,  Kio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara,  Pianhy  and  Maranham ;  the 
interkv  provinces,  Mines  Geraes,  Ssn  Paulo^  Goyas,  Matto  Grosso^  and  Peri. 

Rio  Janeiro^  the  capital  of  the  empire,  may  now,  perhaps,  nmk  le  the  hiKest 
and  most  flomishing  cit^  of  South  America.  It  lies  on  die  westwn  side  of  a 
noUe  bay,  seventy  or  eighty  miles  in  circumference,  forming  one  of  the  most 
spacious  and  secure  receptacles  for  shippin^^  in  the  world,  it  is  stodded  with 
upwards  of  100  islands;  the  ships  of  all  natwos  are  seen  passing  through  its 
channels,  and  immmerable  little  boats  flitting  about  The  shore  rises  immediate- 
ly into  green  and  wooded  hills,  thickly  |]^anted  with  villas  and  conventi,  and 
behind  which  lofty  mountains  shoot  up  their  heads  in  the  most  picturesque  and 
romantic  forms.  These  objects  compose  the  most  enchanting  scene  that  can  be 
imagined.  The  town  is  tderaUy  well  built,  much  in  the  European  style,  the 
houses  being  tliree  or  four  stories  high,  though  the  streets  are  rather  narrow. 
Two  ci  them  extend  the  whole  length,  with  new  and  broad  streets  striking  off 
from  them;  and  there  are  several  verv  handsome  squares.  The  town  is  well 
supplied  with  water,  by  excellent  aqueoucta  There  is  a  greater  stir  and  bustle 
than  is  usual  in  a  South  American  city,  though  the  crowd  of  half-naked  blacks 
uid  mulattoes  ofiends  the  eye  of  the  newly  arrived  European.  The  population 
1ms  been  fixed  only  by  rude  conjecture.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  court,  it  was 
supposed  to  foil  sliort  of  100,000 ;  but  that  event  caused  a  great  increase,  and  it 
has  even  been  estimated  as  hiffh  as  150,000.  The  environs  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  delightful  in  the  extreme,  the  valleys  and  sides  of  the  hills  bemg  covered 
with  trees,  shrubs,  and  creeping  plants  of  peculiar  beauty.  The  bay  of  Bottap 
fogo,  and  the  sides  of  the  rude  and  lofty  mountain  called  the  Coreovaio^  are  the 
spots  most  particularly  celebrated.  The  king  has  a  rural  palace,  called  San 
Christovao,  of  light  and  pavilion-like  architecture,  and  which  from  its  site  has  a 
much  more  pleasing  e£fect  than  that  in  the  ci^.  We  have  already  noticed  the 
trade  of  Rio  Janeiro,  centring  in  itself  that  of  all  southern  Brazil.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  tropical  products,  is  rapidly  ex- 
tending ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  flour  made  use  of  is  brought  from  the 
United  States  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Heme.  The  trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  British.  The  arsenal,  the  dockyaro,  and  marine  establiahments  are  on  a 
small  island  within  the  harbour. 

St  Catharine  is  a  long  narrow  province,  which  is  chiefly  remarksble  for  the 
island  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  fine  climate :  its  perpetual  verdure  and  its 
conical  rocky  hills  give  it  a  beautiful  aspect  from  the  sea.  The  town  of  Nossa 
Senhora,  or  St  Catharine,  has  5000  or  0000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  have 
chosen  it  merelv  as  an  agreeable  residence.  The  coast  is  as  yet  thinly  peopled, 
though  it  contams  several  excellent  harbours,  as  Laguna,  and  San  Francisco^  on  a 
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river  of  the  same  name,  which  will  increase  in  importance  when  a  roed  m  opened 
over  the  mountainfi  into  the  fine  plain  of  Orotava. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  most  southern  province,  comprises  a  laog  extent  of  level 
and  alluvial  coast,  in  which  the  large  lakes  of  Patos  iod  Mirim  run  parallel  with 
the  sea.  The  plains  are  covered  with  vast  herds  of  cattle,  which  afiRxd  hides  and 
charque,  or  beef  dried  in  a  peculiar  manner,  making  a  copious  object  of  export. 
Some  of  the  fazendas,  or  farms,  comprise  no  less  than  6OOJOCM)  acres.  The  chief 
town  is  Portalegrei  with  12,000  inhabitants,  to  which  the  opportunities  of  its  trade ! 
have  attracted  even  English  settlers.  Being  situated  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  its 
maritime  intercourse  is  carried  on  by  the  port  of  SL  Pedro,  or  Rio  Qrande,  which 
is  also  flourishing. 

The  provinces  of  Espiritu  Santo  and  Seguro  extend  fir  about  400  miles  along 
the  coast  northward  from  Rb ;  but  though  the  latter  was  the  point  first  discovera£ 
and  though  they  possess  ample  natural  advantages,  they  have  remained  always  in 
a  comparatively  rude  and  unimproved  state.  The  Rio  Uoce  is  the  principal  stream 
in  this  region ;  it  can  be  ascended  only  in  canoes  propelled  by  poles.  It  is  in 
most  places  bordered  by  forests  so  thick  and  impenetrable,  as  seldom  to  leave 
ground  on  which  a  house  could  stand.  Of  the  sea-ports,  the  most  important  is 
Victoria,  to  which  may  be  added  those  bearing  the  names  of  the  provinces,  Eagi" 
ritu  Santo,  and  Porto  Seguro;  as  also  Benevente  and  SL  Mattheos.  These  towns 
consist  generally  of  houses  one  story  high,  and  the  streets  are  straggling,  iinpaved, 
and  covered  with  grass.  In  Porto  Seguro,  though  so  near  the  sea,  they  have  no 
other  food  than  salted  fish,  which  renders  the  scurvy  very  prevalent. 

The  fine  province  of  Bahia  follows  north  from  the  two  mde  regions  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  the  most  flourishing  and  industrious  part  of  sll  BraziL  Besides 
being  originally  the  metropolitan  province,  it  was  long  occopied  by  the  Dntch, 
who  introduced  their  own  commercial  and  improving  habits. 

The  city  of  Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  is  situated  within  Cape  St  Antonio^  the  east- 
em  boundary  of  the  noble  bay  of  All  Saints,  which  strikingly  resemblea  that  of 
Rio  Janeiro.  Around  the  bay  the  sites  and  prospects  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
Every  step  brings  to  view  some  magnificent  scene ;  the  woods,  the'  steep  banks 
and  gently  sloping  lawns,  generally  opening  to  the  sea  or  the  lake  behind  the 
town,  have  a  peculiar  freshness  and  amenity.  With  these  attractions  the  interior 
does  not  correspond,  at  least  that  of  the  lower  town,  where  the  houses  are  high, 
the  streets  confined  and  narrow,  wretchedly  paved,  never  deaned,  and  therefore 
disgustingly  dirty.  The  upper  town,  however,  placed  upon  the  side  of  a  hill 
u  hich  rises  abruptly  behind,  though  not  well  built,  has  a  number  of  handsome 
private  houses  and  public  bnildmgs.  The  cathedral  and  several  other  charches 
are  handsome  and  richly  ornamented ;  but  the  finest  of  them,  the  Ex-Jeeuits' 
church,  built  entirely  of  marble  imported  from  Europe,  has  been  converted  into 
barracks.  Gaming,  the  resource  of  vacant  minds,  is  eagerly  followed  hy  both 
sexes.  Intellectual  pursuits  seem  little  regarded ;  and  Siongh  there  ia  a  large 
library,  with  some  valuable  manuscripts  respecting  the  interior  of  America,  it  is 
allowed  to  lie  in  a  neglected  state.  The  police  is  !nd,  the  dagger  being  generaNy 
worn,  and  too  often  uGHed :  the  deaths  by  assassination  are  estimated  at  ^0  in  the 
year ;  yet  St.  Salvador  is  esteemed  the  gayest  city  in  Brazil.  In  18S2, 124  Britp 
ish  ships,  of  the  burden  of  27,119  tons,  cleared  out  from  Bahia.  Its  population 
amounts  to  120,000  souls. 

Of  the  other  towns  of  Bahia,  Cachoeira,  the  principal,  is  handsome  and  well 
bnilt,  and  contains  nearly  16,000  inhabitants.  Jacobina,  more  in  the  interior,  was 
formerly  enriched  by  mines,  which  are  now  given  up.  Uheos,  or  ?an  George,  a 
prettily  situated  port,  was  once  very  considerable,  but  is  now  of  little  importance. 

Pernambuco  is  the  next  province  to  Bahia,  with  the  intervention  of  the  small 
and  unimportant  one  of  Seregipe.  Pernambuco  ranks  decidedly  as  the  third  pro- 
vince in  the  empire,  being  comparatively  very  industrious,  and  having  experi- 
enced a  rapid  improvement  from  the  extension  of  the  growth  and  export  of  cotton. 
What  is  called  the  town  of  Pernambuco  is  a  compound  of  four  towns :  Olinda, 
seated  above  on  a  range  of  rocky  hills,  and  the  most  ancient,  but  now  muoh  de- 
cayed ;  Recife,  built  on  a  sand-bank  level  with  the  water,  and  deriving  iu 
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from  the  reef  ovpoike  to  it  alreed j  meotiooed, — the  Mat  of  trade,  highly  floar- 
iihing,  and  rmpmf  ineieaaiiig:  Sl  Antonio^  or  the  middle  towo,  oomjpoaed  of  large 
and  hraad  atreet^  and  oontaining  the  governor'a  houee,  and  two  principal  eharches ; 
katljrt  Boa  Viala,  an  eztenaive  agreeable  niborbi  where  the  principal  merchants 
have  conMModiooa  gardens.  Pemambuco  has  flourished  extremely  and  increased 
rapidly,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  augmented  culture  of  cotton,  and  the  ample 
market  fiv  it  m  Europe.  The  cotton  ofPerDamboco  is  aaid  tabe  the  best  in  the 
north  of  BrasiL  The  population,  in  1821,  was  estimated  at  7OuOO0L  Alagoasand 
Blacayo^  small  ports  scxith  of  Pemambuco,  are  increasing  in  trade  and  population. 

The  river  St  Francisco,  much  the  largest  of  any  which  belonga  wholly  to  Bra- 
zil, enters  the  sea  in  the  southern  botder  of  this  province,  after  a  course  of  nearly 
900  miles  through  the  back  territcMries  behind  the  coast  chain.  The  navigation  is 
much  injured,  Mwever,  first  by  a  succession  of  &lls,  and  then  by  shallows  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  ren&r  it  scarcely  passable  even  for  boats.  Till  of  late, 
therefore,  its  banks  were  occupied  only  bv  a  few  scattered  fishermen  and  banditti. 
New  towns  and  villages  are  rising,  and  Collegia,  Villa  Nova,  and  Prqiria,  are 
becoming  thriving  pkm. 

The  other  provinces  cithe  northern  coast,  Paraibo,  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  Seara, 
Piauhy,  and  Maranham,  extend  chiefly  firom  east  to  west  towards  the  mouth  of 
the  AuMumn.  They,  in  genera],  present  an  aspect  resembling  Pemambneo;  the 
coast  oontainmg  many  fertile  and  improvable  districts,  but  the  interior  oeenpied 
extensively  by  the  grant  Sertam,  (pimirie  rqeion,)  which  reaches  as  ftr  naJiVii. 
They  are  ckwOj  employed  in  the  culture  or  cotton,  and  rest  thenr  prosperifcx^ipaB 


the  increasing  demand  fiir  that  material.  Maranham,  in  particular,  an 
isle,  fermed  1:^  the  branches  of  great  riven,  exports,  on  tA  average,  70,000  balei^ 
besides  rice  and  hides,  and  has  attained  a  population  variously  estimated  at  finm 
12,000  to  as  high  as  80,000.  The  other  capitals  are  smaiL  Paraiba,  noted  for 
the  abundance  of  Braxil-wood,  was  ibrmerl^  considered  of  more  importance  than 
now ;  however,  it  has  in  &ct  continued  to  increase,  though  eclipsed  by  the  supe- 
rior iinpoitance  of  PemambuMii.  Bio  Grande  is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with 
hills  or  fine  and  white  sand,  and  is  fertile  in  sugVf  yot  thinly  imiabited ;  and  Na- 
tal, its  capita],  is  little  better  than  a  village.  Seaia  has  a  pretty  brisk  trade  on  a 
small  scale. 

Piauhy  is  almost  entirely  an  inland  province,  and  its  little  interior  capital,  Ocy- 
ras,  ia  scarcely  at  all  known.  The  isle  of  Joannes,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Amazon,  is  very  fertile;  but  the  heats  would  be  insupportable  were  they  not  tem- 
pered by  the  sea-breezes.  A  great  part  of  its  sur&ce  is  covered  with  woods,  ten- 
anted l^  Meandering  Indians.  The  interior  provinces  are  San  Paulo^  Mines  Go- 
mes, Gqyaz,  Matto  Grosso,  and  Para. 

San  Paulo  was  at  first  an  Indian  settlement,  formed  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  in 
1550 ;  but,  being  reinforced  by  numerous  refugees  and  adventurers,  a  mixed  race 
was  fbnaodt  of  a  lawless  and  daring  character,  who  make  a  great  figure  in  the 
•early  history  of  Brazil.  These  Paulistas,  as  they  were  called,  set  the  Portuguese 
government  almost  at  defiance,  and  made  themselves  formidable  to  the  neighbour- 
mg  provinces.  They  are  now  brought  down  to  the  character  of  tolerab^  quiet 
subjects ;  but  they  still  maintain,  throughout  Brazil,  the  reputation  of  hardy  firank- 
ness,  undaunted  courage,  and  a  romantic  love  of  adventures  and  dangers.  Their 
features  are  strongly  marked  and  expressive,  their  eyes  fill!  of  fire,  and  all  their 
motions  lively  and  vigorous.  Thev  are  the  strongest,  healthiest,  and  most  active 
inhabitants  of  Brazil ;  and  their  adventurous  spirit  leads  them  to  migrate  through 
all  its  provinces.  A  good  deal  of  maize  is  cultivated,  sufficient  for  private  con- 
sumption ;  but  the  chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  the  vast  herdfl  of 
horses  and  cattle  with  which  the  plains  are  covered.  The  former  are  of  an  active 
and  valuable  breed ;  and  the  inhabitants  display  a  surprising  strength  and  activity 
in  pursuing  and  taming  them.  The  Paulistas  are  frank  and  joviiu ;  but  the  infe- 
rences hence  made  to  their  disadvantage  are  said  to  be  unfiiir. 

Minas  Geraes,  the  most  central  province  in  Brazil,  ia  distinguished  as  contain- 
ing the  principal  mines  of  gold  and  diamonds.    In  passing  into  it  from  San  Paulo, 
a  decided  change  is  observable  in  the  aspect  of  nature.    The  country  is  often 
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extremely  fertile,  and  might  yield  the  most  valuable  prodactknis,  were  not  the 
attention  of  the  inhabitants  drawn  off  by  the  glittering  but  often  nssless  tressurei 
found  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  S.  Joao  del  Rey  is  a  neat  little  town  of  whits- 
washed,  red-tiled  houses,  surroonded  by  a  singular  scene  of  ronnd  hille  and  broken 
rocks,  with  tracts  entirely  sterile,  and  others  covered  with  the  moet  luxuriant  ve^ ! 
dure.  Its  situation  is  so  agreeable  and  central,  that  an  intention  was  once  fonned 
of  making  it  the  capital  of  Brazil  Villa  Rica  may  be  resarded  as  the  El  Doiado 
of  Brazil,  from  its  highly  productive  gold  mines,  already  described.  The  place  is 
large,  its  inhabitants  beiag  variously  reported  from  8500  to  20,000.  Tejooo^  the 
capital  of  the  diamond  district  of  Serro  do  Frio,  is  situated  in  a  most  dreary  tract, 
where  all  the  necessaries  of  life  must  be  brought  from  a  considerable  distance, 
It  is  well  buut,  on  very  rugged  ground,  and  contains  6000  firee  inhabitants,  and  as 
many  slaves  employed  in  searching  for  diamonds.  Villa  do  Principe*  in  a  fine 
country,  on  the  borders  of  the  diamond  district,  enjoys  a  more  solid  prosperity,  and 
contains  about  5000  people. 

There  are  still  several  exterior  provinces  of  Brazil,  which  have  been  occnpied 
by  the  Portuguese  only  at  a  few  detached  points,  while  by  far  the  greater  part 
remains  in  full  possession  of  the  unsubdued  Indians.  These  provinces  are,  Goyaz, 
Matto  Gioeso,  and  Para. 

Goyaz  is  a  province,  or  rather  kingdom,  of  vast  extent,  watered  by  the  migfa^ 
streams  of  the  Tocantines  and  the  Araguay,  which  unite  in  their  progress  tomrn 
the  Amazons.  Gold  was  the  lure  which  attracted  settlers  into  this  desolate  and 
unf^eqsented  region ;  and  in  the  country  round  Villa  Boa,  the  capital,  the  quan- 
tity produced  was  for  some  time  considerable,  though  now  it  is  much  diminisfaed; 
Villa  Boa  contains  also  a  governor,  a  bishop,  and  about  6000  inhabitants. 

Matto  Grosso,  west  of  dDyaz,  is  a  still  vaster  region,  extending  fiur  into  the  inte- 
rior, and  bounded  only  by  the  Madeira  and  the  Upper  La  Plata.  The  principal 
settlement  is  at  Cniaba,  in  the  south-western  district,  where  it  can  hold  communi- 
cation with  the  more  civilised  regions.  Here,  too,  gold  was  the  first  attraction, 
and  even  when  the  quantities  which  it  produced  began  to  diminish,  the  oountry 
was  found  so  fine  and  fertile,  that  its  cultivation  amply  indemnified  the  settlers. 
They  amounted,  in  1809,  to  30,000.  The  official  capital,  however,  is  Villa  Bella, 
on  the  Guapure,  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  the  Madeira ;  a  neat  small  city, 
perhaps  the  moet  advanced  point  which  the  Portuguese  hold  in  America. 

Pard  forms  the  northern  section  of  this  vast  region.  The  greater  part  is,  if 
possible,  still  less  known  or  occupied  than  even  Matto  Grosso;  but  there  is  a  dis- 
trict near  the  mouth  of  the  great  river,  which  is  not  only  very  fertile,  but  culti- 
vated to  a  considerable  extent  It  is  well  fitted  for  sugar,  and,  since  the  cotton 
trade  rose  to  such  importance,  has  particularly  proepercS,  yielding  a  description 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Bahia.  The  population  of  the  capital,  Parft  or  Belem, 
has  been  stated  at  20,000 ;  but  probably  this  includes  the  immediately  surround- 
ing district  The  water  communications,  however,  of  this  city  with  the  interior 
are  so  immense,  that  it  must  continue  to  advance  with  the  progressive  settlement 
of  the  provinces  of  Goyaz  and  Matto  Grosso. 


PERU. 

Peru,  of  all  the  regions  south  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  the  most  celebrated 
for  wealth  and  ancient  civilisation.    Its  very  name  is  proverbially  used  to  denote 
profuse  abundance  of  the  most  precious  metals.    The  following  general  descrip- 
tion will  apply  to  what  was  originally  Peru,  now  comprising  three  separate  re- 
publics, the  local  description  of  each  will  be  given  under  their  respective  heads. 
The  boundaries  of  Peru  are  on  the  west  the  Pacific,  forming  a  long  line  of 
i  coast  between  4°  and  25^  of  S.  lat,  which,  probably  exceeds  2000  miles  in  ex- 
I  tent     On  the  north,  the  boundary  is  formed  by  a  winding  line  drawn  from  the 

I  Javari  in  a  northwesterlv  direction  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  Tumbez.  On  the  east,! 

II  Peru  is  separated  from  Brazil  by  lines  vaguely  drawn  through  barbarous  regions  I 
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which  cannot  very  properly  be  aaid  to  belong  either  to  one  or  the  other.  On  the 
Kuth,  the  ipenertl  boundary  is  formed  by  a  line  ^h&wn  fiom  the  Paraguay  in 
about  23?  8.  lat  westerly,  to  the  Andee,  theoce  aouth  with  the  crest  of  the  moun- 
tains to  ahout  25?  south,  and  from  thcnoe  westwaid  to  the  Pacific.  Peru  wiU 
thus  be  about  1500  miles  in  length,  and  700  in  breadth. 

The  surftce  of  this  extensive  territory  is  of  the  boldest  and  moat  varied  de- 
scription. It  is  crossed,  and  in  a  great  measure  covered,  by  the  Andes,  in  their 
greatest  extent  and  loftiest  height  Veiy  high  summits  ooeor  m  the  western 
chain  facing  the  Pacific,  and  are  seen  in  lofty  succession  from  the  cities  of  the 
coast  The  last  is  in  8°  S.  lat,  after  which  there  does  not  occur  one  for  350 
miles.  But  the  mightiest  part  of  the  range  is  Uiat  extending  over  Bolivia,  or 
Upper  Peru.  It  is  both  the  most  spacious  and  the  highest  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  Andes.  It  contains  the  stupendous  peaks  of  Sorata  and  Illimani,  the  highest 
in  the  New  World;  and  which  rise,  the  former  to  the  height  of  25,^  and  the 
latter  of  24,350  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  encloses  an  extensive  tsble-land, 
scarcely  anywhere  less  than  12,000  feet  high,  and  peculiarly  distinguished  for  the 
ffreat  altitude  at  which  full  cultivation,  large  towns,  and  even  cities,  are  situated. 
in  this  lofty  district  also  are  found  the  rich  mines  of  PotosL  Between  the  Andes 
and  the  sea  extends  the  plain  of  Peru,  where  the  chief  Spanish  settlements  have 
been  formed.  It  is  from  50  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  partly  covered  with  branches 
from  the  Andes,  but  towards  the  sea  fonning  a  flat  expanse  of  land,  often  white 
with  saline  incrustations,  and  absolutely  a  desert,  unless  where  one  of  the  broad 
streams,  or  rather  torrents,  from  the  mountains,  can  be  directed  over  it 

The  interior  is  bordered,  and  partly  traversed,  by  the  greatest  rivers  in  the 

world.     The  Amazon  commences  its  unrivalled  course  among  the  Peruvian 

Andes,  and  with  its  giant  branches  collecting  tbe  water  of  a  thousand  floods,  rolls 

I  ite  vast  and  mighty  volume  eastward  to  the  Ocean.     Peru  has  for  its  eastern 

I  bouodaiy  part  or  the  courses  of  the  Madeira  and  tbe  Paraguay ;  but  these  belong 

I  more  properly  to  Brazil  and  Paraguay.     In  the  south  the  Filcomayo  falls  into  the 

Paraguay,  having  passed  tlirough  the  richest  mineral  region  in  the  world. 

Lakes  in  South  America  are  not  very  grand  or  characteristic  featores;  yet 
Peru  contains  one  enclosed  in  ite  greatest  table-land,  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  which, 
thou£^  twenty  times  the  size  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  cannot  come  into  any  com- 
petition with  the  mighty  inland  seas  of  Canada. 

i  Peru,  in  consequence  of  its  liberation,  was  formed  into  two  separate  republics : 
j  one,  consisting  of  Lower  Peru,  considered  now  as  Peru  proper ;  and  the  other  of 
I  Upper  Peru,  or  Bolivia,  to  which  may  be  added  by  the  division  of  the  former  the 
republic  of  South  Peru.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  our  information  re- 
j  specting  the  organisation  and  present  state  of  these  republics  is  very  imperfect 
■  The  revenue  of  Lower  Peru  is  said  to  amount  to  1,250,0001.,  ite  debt  somewhat 
I  above  6,0(i0,0002.,  and  its  army  at  7500.  The  revenue  of  Bolivia  is  stated  at 
;  only  460,00W.,  ite  debt  750,00W. 

Agriculture  is  not  the  branch  on  which  the  wealth  of  Peru  in  any  great  degree 

;  rests.     The  plain  on  the  sea-coast  is  a  sandy  desert  and  the  sides  of  the  moun- 

teins  are  steep  and  broken  into  ravines;  while  the  parameras  or  table-lands  at  the 

i  summit  of  the  Cordillera  are  rendered  nearly  unfit  for  cultivation  by  the  extreme 

I  cold  and  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  them;  so  that  it  is  almost  solely 

through  the  neglected  remains  of  the  Indian  terraces  and  irrigating  canals,  that 

any  of  the  elevated  tracts  are  rendered  very  productive.     Some  of  the  valleys, 

also,  and  of  the  lands  along  the  rivers,  are  extremely  fertile.   Maize  is  the  steple 

grain  and  chief  food  of  the  natives,  in  the  various  forms  of  bread,  puddings,  por- 

I  ridge,  and  roasted  grain.     It  is  also  made  into  a  fermented  liquor  called  chica, 

which  is  agreeable  enough ;  but  unfortunately  for  the  fostidious  taste  of  Eu- 

'  ropeans,  the  Indian  women  consider  it  their  duty  carefully  to  chew  it  as  a  means 

>  of  fermentation.     For  wheat  Peru  is  dependent  upon  the  Chilian  province  of 

'  Conccpcion.     The  sugar-cane  is  cultivated  with  decided  success,  though  not  on  a 

very  great  scale.     Fruite  of  every  climate,  from  the  successive  slopes  of  the 

Cordillera,  are  poured  down  into  the  markete  of  Lima.     The  neighbourhood  of 

Pisco  is  covered  with  vines,  from  the  grapes  of  which  are  made  150,000  gallons 
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of  excellent  brandy ;  but  the  wine  of  Pern  poasenea  no  merit    Ipecaeumki, 

balsamfl,  medicinal  plants,  and  valuable  dye-wooda  may  ako  be  mentioDed. 

Manofacturea  are  in  a  still  leas  advanced  state.  In  the  moantain  districts  are 
made  considerable  quantities  of  coarse  woollens,  blankets,  flamiels,  baiie,  and 
particularly  ponchos,  a  loose  riding  cloak,  ^nerally  worn  throagbcmt  Spaaiab 
America,  and  sometimes  made  of  great  fineness.  A  few  towns  on  the  ooast 
manofiictare  cottons.  Goatskins  are  made  into  good  oordovan.  The  Indians 
execute  very  floe  filigree  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  mats  and  other 
articles  of  fomitore  made  fVom  grass  and  rushes  are  very  much  admired.  In 
general,  however,  the  Peruvians  look  to  Europe  for  a  supply  of  all  the  finer 
manufactures. 

The  mines  have  been  the  source  of  the  unrivalled  wealth  of  Pern.  These  are 
seated  in  the  inmost  depth  of  the  Andes,  approached  only  by  steep  and  perilous 
passes,  and  in  mountains  which  reach  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  Tro  silver 
mountain  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia  or  Upper  Peru,  has  no  eqna)  in  the  world.  It 
rises  to  the  height  of  16,000  feet,  is  eighteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  ibrms 
one  entire  mass  of  ore.  It  appears  from  the  city  dyed  all  over  with  metallic 
tints,  green,  orange,  yellow,  gray,  and  rose-colour.  Though  since  the  conqaest 
upwards  of  1,600,000,000  dollare  have  been  drawn  from  it,  the  mountain  is  still 
only  honey-combed,  as  it  were,  at  the  surface;  ore  still  lies  at  a  somewhat 
greater  depth,  and  is  in  some  places  overflowed  with  water.  Yet  it  has  sank 
mto  such  a  state  of  decay,  that  in  the  ten  yean  ending  1829,  the  annual  produce 
is  not  believed  to  have  exceeded  S9O,00O  dollars.  But  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  mine  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  late  political  convulsions,  and  the  ex- 
haustion of  all  the  capital  that  was  formerly  employed.  The  mines  of  Pasoo  are 
situated  at  a  prodigious  height,  on  the  Andes,  more  than  13,000  feet  above  the 
sea.  They  are  chiefly  in  the  mountain  of  Lauricocha,  forming  a  bed  of  brown 
ironstone,  about  three  miles  long  and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  from  every  ton  of 
which  two  or  three  marks  of  silver  are  extracted.  These  mines,  befbre  the 
revolution,  yielded  annually  131,000  Ibe.  troy  of  silver.  By  that  convulsion  their 
working  was  for  a  time  suspended,  but  has  been  lately  resumed.  There  are 
mines  also  at  Hualgayas  in  the  province  of  Truxillo,  and  Huanlajra  in  that  of 
Arequipa.  All  the  Peruvian  mines,  however,  are  so  much  declined,  that  their 
produce,  during  the  entire  period,  from  1819  to  1829,  was  under  4,500,000  dol- 
lars. The  gold  mines  are  found  chiefly  in  the  interior  district  of  Tarma,  border- 
ing on  the  Amazon.  The  mines  of  mercury  are  considered  equally  precious  with 
those  of  silver,  from  its  scarcity  and  its  necessity  in  amalgamation.  The  dis- 
covery, therefore,  of  the  mines  of  Goanca-Velica  was  of  the  greatest  importance, 
and  they  yielded  at  one  time  an  immense  amount  They  are  at  present,  how- 
ever, almost  useless,  in  consequence  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  works  hav- 
ing Allien  in. 

Commerce,  during  the  late  crisis,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  an  existence 
in  Peru ;  nevertheless  we  must  describe  what  has  been,  as  likely  to  exist  again, 
when  peace  and  security  revive.  The  export  trade  rests  almost  entirely  on  gold 
and  silver,  with  a  little  bark,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  copper  and  tin,  vicugna  wool, 
d&c.  The  value  which,  before  1739,  scarcely  exceeded  2,000,000  dollars,  had 
risen  between  1785  and  1794  to  6,680,000.  The  imports  consist  of  all  the  articles 
of  European  manufacture,  except  those  coarse  and  common  febrics,  which  are 
produced  in  the  countrv  itself.  From  the  peculiar  state  of  society,  in  which 
European  habits  prevail  without  European  industry,  the  market  for  foreign  goods 
is  here,  as  in  the  other  American  states,  much  more  than  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth  and  population.  A  good  deal  of  Peruvian  produce  is  imported  at  second- 
hand from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Valparaisa 

The  population  of  Peru,  accoraing  to  enumerations  made  about  1803,  amount- 
ed to  1,076,000.  It  has  since  been  eatiniated  by  Humboldt  at  1,400,000,  by  the 
Patnots  in  1818,  at  1,700,000,  and  by  Malte  Brun,  in  1820,  at  1,500,000,  of  whom 
1  0,000  were  whites,  000,000  Indians,  320,000  Mestiasos,  and  100,000  flee  and 
I  ..<»laved  negroes.  This  last  estimate  is  probably  as  near  the  truth  as  any  other, 
and  as  the  circumstances  of  the  country  have  been  unfavourable  to  any  increase 
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of  populatioo  Biace  that  period,  it  may  be  assumed  as  about  the  amouot  at  the 
prcaKnt  time.  Boliyia  has  been  estimated  to  contain  JL,716,000,  of  which  510,000 
are  Europeans  and  mixed  races,  486,000  Indians,  and  220,000  not  distingruished. 
Thus  the  region  under  consideration  will  contain  in  all  3,216,000  inhabitants. 

The  character  of  the  Creoles,  or  native  Spaniards,  of  Peru,  is  painted  under 
colonrB  somewhat  less  flattering  than  that  of  the  same  class  m  almost  any  of  the 
other  states.  The  preponderance  of  the  European  Spaniards  appears  to  have 
been  more  overwhelming  than  elsewhere.  This  political  degndation,  with  the 
general  difibsion  of  wealth  and  fiu:ility  of  subsistence,  seems  to  have  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  enervated  state  into  which  the  natives  of  Lima  had  sunk.  The 
male  inhabitants  are  described  as  almost  too  insignificant  a  race  to  be  worthy  of 
mention;  destitute  of  all  energy  both  mental  and  bodily;  so  that,  notwithstanding 
the  extensive  tnule,  there  are  not  above  two  or  three  mercantile  houses  carried 
on  by  native  Peruvians ;  all  the  rest  are  conducted  by  foreigners,  many  of  whom 
are  from  Chili  and  Buenos  Ayrea  The  ladies  act  a  much  more  conspicuous  part ; 
thongh  not  always,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  altogether  to  their  credit  From  their 
earliest  years  they  are  led  to  consider  themselves  as  the  objects  of  admiration  and 
boniaffe;  and  a  system  of  the  most  decided  coquetry,  or  at  least  flirtation,  is  es- 
tablished. Gaming  prevails  also  amonff  both  sexes  to  a  destructive  extent ;  and 
&mtlies  are  extremely  ill  managed.  Yet  the  Peruvians  are  courteous,  humane, 
hospitable,  and  generou&  In  the  country,  these  amiable  qualities  are  combined 
with  equal  mirth,  but  a  much  greater  degree  of  simplicity. 

The  Indians,  or  native  Peruvians,  are  still,  over  all  Peru,  the  most  numerous 
class.  They  present  nothing  of  that  fierce  aspect,  and  that  untamed  and  fero- 
cious character,  which  render  the  Caribs,  the  Brazilians,  and  the  Indians  of  Cana- 
da, so  terrible  to  European  settlers.  They  have  small  features,  little  feet,  well- 
turned  limbs;  sleek,  coarse,  black  hair,  and  scarcely  any  beard. 

The  mixed  races  are  more  numerous  than  the  pure  Spaniards,  though  less  so 
than  the  Indiana  They  consist  of  the  usual  multiplied  branches  from  the  three 
original  stocks  of  Europeans,  Indians,  and  Negroes.  The  mestizo  is  strong, 
swarUiy,  with  little  beard,  laborious,  and  well  disposed ;  the  mulatto  is  less  robust, 
but  is  acute,  talkative,  imaginative,  fond  of  dress  and  parade.  The  zambo  (mu- 
latto and  negro)  is  violent,  morose,  and  stubborn,  prone  to  many  vices,  and  guilty 
of  more  robberies  and  murders  than  any  other  class,  only  excepting  the  Chinee 
(negro-Indian),  said  to  be  the  very  worst  mixed  breed  in  existence,  ugly,  lazy, 
stupid,  and  crueL 

The  religion,  as  in  every  country  over  which  Spain  ever  reigned,  is  exclusively 
Catholia  Lima  is  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  had  for  suffragans  the  bishops 
of  Cuzco,  of  Panama,  two  in  Chili,  and  six  in  the  south  of  Colombia ;  but  this 
extensive  jurisdiction  must  now  be  curtailed.  Immense  wealth  has  been  accumu- 
lated by  several  of  the  convents,  from  pious  donations.  Some  of  the  clergy  are 
respectable,  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  friars  are  said  to  lead  very  dissolute 
lives,  and  to  promote,  rather  than  check,  the  general  licentiousness.  Although  no 
toleration  is  admitted,  yet  in  1812  the  inquisition  was  abolished. 

Literature  is  not  in  so  utterly  depressed  a  state  at  Lima  as  in  the  other  cities 
to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  Besides  several  colleges,  there  is  a 
highly  endowed  university,  founded  in  1549,  on  the  model  of  that  of  Salamanca. 
The  professors  do  not  deliver  lectures;  but  examinations  and  disputations  are 
maintained  with  considerable  diligence. 

llie  amusements  consist  of  the  theatre,  which,  at  Lima,  is  tolerably  conduct- 
ed ;  bull-fights,  cock-fights,  and  religious  processions ;  and  the  rage  for  public 
diversions,  as  already  observed,  is  extreme. 

The  extensive  region  which  once  bore  the  common  name  of  Peru  comprises  at 
present  three  independent  states ;  the  republic  of  Peru,  the  republic  of  Bolivia, 
and  the  republic  of  South  Peru. 

The  republic  of  Pern,  though  much  reduced  by  the  defection  of  its  four  sou th- 

I"  em  departments,  is  still  a  considerable  territory,  comprising  about  1000  miles  of 
sea-coast,  and  extending  into  the  interior,  on  Uie  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude, 
full  900  miles,  with  an  area  of  about  350,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
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probably  700,000.  A  lu}7e  portion  of  the  east  part  of  this  repaUfe  is  imseflled 
and  even  unexplored  by  £uropeans,  being  still  in  the  pooocaMon  of  the  aborigines, 
of  whom  many  of  the  tribes  are  stated  to  be  exceedmgly  savage,  and  aooie  of 
them  cannibala 

The  republic  is  divided  into  three  departments,  which  are  sobdivided  into  pio- 
vinces. 

DepartmenU.  Capitali. 

Tmzillo,  or  Libertad Tnnillo. 

Lima Lima. 

Jonin TVrma. 

Lima,  next  to  Mexico  the  roost  splendid  city  of  Spanish  America,  is  situated 
about  six  miles  in  the  interior,  from  its  port  of  Callao.  It  is  of  a  fbrm  neariy 
semicircular ;  two  miles  long,  and  one  and  a  half  broad ;  the  base  being  wasbed 
by  the  river  Limac.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  briek  and  clsy,  twelve  feet 
high,  but  capable  merely  of  serving  for  purposes  of  police.  The  beoses  nm  in 
straight  lines,  dividing  the  city  into  a  multitude  of  squares  of  various  ftnns  and 
dimensions.  The  plaza,  or  principal  square,  is,  as  in  other  Spanish  cities,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  finest  edifices.  The  viceroy's  palace,  however,  is  an  old  pla»> 
tered  and  unsightly  structure,  of  a  reddish  colour,  the  lowest  story  of  which  is 
strangely  occupied  by  a  row  of  mean  shops,  above  which  is  a  galleir  open  to  the 
public.  The  apartments  now  employed  as  government  offices  display  some  ves- 
tiges of  decayed  magnificence.  The  cath^ral  is  an  elegant  ^building,  with  a 
stone  firont,  and  two  towers  of  considerable  height ;  and  the  interior,  particularly 
the  great  altar,  is,  or  at  least  was,  excessively  rich.  There  are  twenty-five  con- 
vents in  Lima,  with  churches  attached  to  them ;  and  fifteen  nunneriea  The  con- 
vent of  San  Francisco,  with  its  appendages,  is  the  most  extensive,  and  though 
not  so  rich,  is  more  elegant  than  the  cathedral.  An  immense  tressure  in  the  pre- 1 
cious  metals  was  contained  in  these  establishments;  but  during  the  revolution, 
great  part  has  been  abstracted,  though  the  base  materials  substituted  have  been 
carefully  gilded  over.  The  population  of  Lima  is  about  70,000,  of  whom  about 
25,000  are  Spaniards,  2500  clergy,  15,000  free  mulattoes,  15,000  slaves,  7200 
mestizos,  and  5200  Indians.  Callao,  communicating  with  Lima  by  a  veir  fine 
road,  has  an  excellent  harbour  formed  by  two  islands  The  forts  by  which  it  is 
defended  are  handsome  and  strong;  and  Callao  itself  is  a  considerate  town,  with 
6000  inhabitants. 

In  proceeding  southward  from  Lima,  the  coast  becomes  very  desolate.  Pisco, 
though  bearing  the  name  of  a  city,  is,  in  fact,  only  a  poor  village.  0«i  islands 
near  it,  however,  arc  vast  accumulations  of  the  excrement  of  birds,  forming  the 
richest  manure  that  is  anywhere  known.  The  vines  in  the  neighbourhood  pro- 
duce firuit,  firom  which  is  made  a  large  quantity  of  good  brandy. 

On  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Lima  is  Truxillo,  a  handsome  little  town,  a  minia- 
ture of  Lima,  and  built  in  the  same  gay  style.  By  its  port  of  Goancbaco,  which 
has  a  tolerable  roadstead,  Truxillo  sends  the  produce  of  its  territory  to  lima,  and 
receives  foreign  manufactured  goods  in  return.  It  contains  about  12,000  inhabit- 
ants. Sanna  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  and  Lambayeque,  to  the  north  of 
Truxillo,  is  the  most  thriving  place  between  Lima  and  Guayaquil.  Piura,  still 
farther  north,  is  generally  accounted  the  most  ancient  city  in  Sooth  America, 
though  it  is  not  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  city  founded  by  Pizarra  Its  district  is 
noted  for  the  finest  breed  of  mules  in  Pern,  sometimes  selling  for  250  dollars 
each ;  also  for  a  very  fine  breed  of  goats,  from  whose  skins  they  manu&ctnre  good 
cordovans ;  and  they  make  also  some  cotton  cloths,  though  not  on  so  great  a  scale 
as  at  Lambayeque.  Payta,  celebrated  for  the  successful  descent  of  Anson  in 
1741,  is  a  commodious  and  well-frequented  sea-port,  the  most  northeriy  in  Peru. 
It  being  in  a  complete  desert  of  sand,  potable  water  is  brought  from  a  distance  of 
twelve  miles,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

j     The  northern  interior  of  Peru,  forming  part  of  the  departments  of  Junin  and 

Truxillo,  occupies  vsrious  levels  in  the  great  interior  table-land  of  the  Andes. 

I  They  present  that  variety  of  rich  and  valuable  produce,  which  generally  marks 
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the  Ameiieaii  table-landa.  Whett,  barley,  cacao,  sugar,  are  grown  in  its  different 
stages ;  fine  cinchona  is  brought  from  the  eastward ;  the  fine  soft  wool  of  the 
alpaca  and  Ticana  is  collected.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  manu&ctaring  industry 
in  these  nppw  districts ;  the  wool  is  made  into  ponchos,  flannels,  serges ;  the  goatp 
skins  into  cordovans;  the  tallow  into  soap.  The  mines,  which  were  formerly 
worked  to  a  oonsiderable  extent,  are  now  almost  all  abandoned.  Great  hospitality 
prevails;  an^  respectable  traveller,  on  arriving  at  a  town,  has  only  to  go  to  the 
best  house  m  it,  where  he  is  sure  to  be  entertained,  osuallv  without  charge. 
There  are  several  pretty  large  towns  in  this  high  district,  which  serve  as  markets 
far  the  prodace  <^  the  neighbouring  country,  and  channels  by  which  they  receive 
Ekiropean  commodities.  These  are,  Cazatambo,  Huaras,  and  Caxamarca ;  each 
of  the  two  last  containing  7000  inhabitants.  Caxamarca  is,  above  all,  distin- 
gvished  as  having  contained  a  palace  of  the  ancient  Incas,  and  being  the  spot 
where  Atahoalpa,  the  last  of  the  dynasty,  fell  by  the  sword  of  Pizarro.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  also  the  remains  of  a  vast  mass  of  building,  constructed  of 
ponderoos  stones,  in  the  Peruvian  fashion,  and  capable  of  containing  5000 


The  district  of  Tarma,  in  Jontn,  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  containing  the 
rich«it  eilver  mines  in  Lower  Peru,  among  which  Uhmo  of  Pasco  take  the  lead. 
The  town  fd  Tarma  contains  about  5500  inhabitants,  havin|r  a  considerable  manu- 
fiu:ture  of  baiie.  Huanuco,  north  of  Tarma,  is  distinguished  by  Peruvian  re- 
mains, and  still  more  bj  containing  the  infant  rivulet,  w4iich  swells  into  the  stream 
of  the  mighty  Amazon.  I 
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Tbs  repnblic  of  South  Peru  was  formed  by  declaration  of  independence  at 
Sicuana,  March  7th,  1898,  and  is  for  the  present  placed  under  the  special  protec- 
tion of  Bolivia,  whose  prewuient  has  been  chosen  supreme  protector  of  the  state. 
South  Peru  comprises  four  of  the  seven  departments  which  belonged  to  Peru,  and 
although  less  in  extent  than  the  northern  division,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  densely 
populated.  The  cause  of  the  separation  is  stated  to  be  the  continual  revolutions 
and  political  contentions,  of  which  Peru  has  been,  for  some  years,  the  victim,  and  | 
also,  in  a  degree,  the  contradictory  measures  pursued  by  that  state  and  Bolivia,  in 
their  commercial  relations  with  each  other.  The  sea-port  of  Arica  is  the  most 
convenient  and  best  adapted  of  any  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  for  carrying  on  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  Bolivia  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Peru,  to  whom  it  be- 
longed, endeavoured,  by  the  exaction  of  heavy  transit  duties  on  all  goods  destined 
for  Bolivia,  passing  through  her  territories,  to  enrich  herself,  and  consequently 
embarrass  the  trade  of  the  latter  state,  which,  having  but  one  sea-port  on  her  coast, 
Cobija,  or  Puesto  de  la  Mar,  and  that  situated  in  a  desert  and  distant  part  of  her 
territory,  attempted,  by  the  abolition  of  duties  and  various  enactments  in  its  favour, 
to  secure  lo  it  all  the  advantages  of  a  free  port,  and  attract  to  it  the  trade  of  the 
republic :  these  measures  were,  however,  neutralized,  by  Peru  reducing  the  duties 
on  all  articles  of  commerce  arriving  at  Arica  for  Bolivia,  and  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
rent of  trade  was  well  turned  in  that  direction,  raised  the  i™Po^  ^  ^eir  former 
standard ;  thus  harassing  the  commerce  of  her  sister  state.  The  division  of  Peru 
into  two  states,  the  most  contiguous  of  which  is  placed  entirclv  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Bolivia,  will  doubtless  enable  the  government  of  the  latter  to  arrange 
its  commercial  afiairs  more  satisfactory  than  heretofore. 

South  Peru  has  a  coast,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  of  about  700  miles  in  extent; 
along  which  are  a  number  of  small  sea-ports,  including  those  called  Los  Puertos 
lotermedios,  or  the  Intermedios.  The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coast  is  in 
many  places  a  desert  and  destitute  of  water,  and  can  be  traversed  only  with  the 
same  precautions  as  are  necessary  on  crossing  the  deserts  of  Africa.  Along  the 
banks  of  streams,  and  where  the  soil  can  be  irrigated,  vegetation  is  very  abun- 
dant ;  the  produce  is  mostly  sugar,  wine,  brandy,  and  oil. 
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The  divifliona  of  thii  state  are  the  departments  of  Arequipa,  AyacochOy  CdmOi 
and  PuDO,  which  are  subdivided  into  provinces;  and  the  popolatioa  is  probably 
rather  more  thim  one  half  of  what  is  assigned  to  the  whole  of  Pern,  or  about 
800,000. 

The  department  of  Arequipa  fills  the  space  between  the  ocean  and  the  Andes. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  fenile  provinces  in  Peru ;  rich  in  maize,  so£[ar,  and  vines, 
from  which  an  esteemed  red  wine  is  made.  There  are  some  coosidermUe  silver 
mines,  but  not  to  be  compared  to  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountaina  Are- 
quipa is  a  large  city,  considerably  in  the  interior,  in  an  agreeable  and  heaUhy  di* 
mate.  The  population  has  been  estimated  at  24,000.  Arcfquipa  has  stood,  not- 
withstanding shocks  of  earthquakes  repeated  three  or  four  times  in  each  century. 
Near  it  is  a  great  volcano,  whence  arise  clouds  of  ashes,  which  reach  even  to  the 
ocean.  Islay,  its  sea-port,  is  only  a  village.  Arica  was  originally  a  port  of  ooo- 
siderable  importance :  but  since  the  earthquake  of  100!),  and  the  plunder  of  the 
place,  in  lOBO,  by  the  pirate  Warren,  it  has  been  in  a  great  measure  deserted,  and 
the  population  has  emigrated  to  Tacna,  which  is  a  Striving  town,  about  thirty 
miles  in  the  interior,  employing  extensive  droves  of  mules  to  carry  the  merehan- 
dise  landed  at  Arica  into  the  provinces  beyond  the  Andes.  Moquehoa,  another 
interior  place,  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  good  wine  produced  in  its  dmtrict.  In  the 
southern  part,  which  is  a  sterile  desert,  are  the  silver  mines  of  Guantajaya. 

Huamango  and  GuancapVelica,  in  Ayacucho,  occupy  the  more  southern  valleys 
of  the  Andes.  The  former  has  many  districts  very  fertile  in  (fnen  pasture,  and 
its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  a  great  and  very  handsome  city,  built  of  stone, 
and  adorned  with  magnificent  puUic  places  and  squares.  It  has  an  university  of 
royal  foundation,  richly  endowed,  and  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  Guanca- 
Velica  is  bleak  and  cold,  only  distinguished  for  tho  rich  mines  of  mercurv,  which 
once  rendered  it  a  flourishing  place,  but  are  now  so  much  declined  that  oie  popu- 
lation is  reduced  to  6000.  The  little  village  of  Ayacucho^  which  gives  nme  to 
the  department,  was  the  theatre  of  the  victory  whioh  (1824)  delivered  Sosth 
America  from  the  Spanish  yoke. 

Cu2co,  the  grand  metropolitan  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Peru,  is  sitnated 
east  of  these  provinces,  and  somewhat  deep  in  the  interior.  The  Peruvian  &brics 
of  woollens  and  of  cordovan  leather,  exist  still  on  a  more  extended  scale  than  in 
any  of  the  provinces  yet  mentioned.  The  imperial  city  of  Cnzoo,  even  in  its 
fallen  state,  is  still  handsome,  and  even  sptendio.  The  cathedral  is  described  as 
a  noble  pile.  The  Dominican  church  has  been  built  from  the  materials  of  the 
ancient  temple,  oa  the  same  site,  and  the  altar  has  taken  place  of  the  image  of 
that  deity.  On  an  eminence  are  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  the  Incas,  raiKd  to 
a  great  height,  and  built  of  truly  astonishing  masses  of  stone.  Cuzco  is  stated  to 
contain  82,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  three-fourths  are  pure  Indians,  the  rest  mes- 
tizos, with  onl^  a  small  and  diminishing  proportion  of  Spaniards.  The  mannfius- 
tures  are  considerable.  Cuzco  threw  off  the  Spanish  yoke  earlier  than  lima,  but 
the  city  was  soon  retaken  by  the  royalists,  and  remained  with  them  till  the  final 
extinction  of  their  power. 

To  the  south  of  Cuzco,  in  the  department  of  Puno,  is  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  containing  a  college  and  7000  inhabitants.  Coquito  is  much  decayed  since 
the  celebrated  insurrection  of  Tupac  Amaru,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  when 
it  had  a  population  of  30,000. 

The  sur&ce  of  Puno  is  much  of  it  table-land,  elevated  10,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  climate  is  cold  as  compared  with  the  coast,  and  very 
healthy :  its  productions  are  cattle,  in  great  abundance,  barley,  always  cut  green 
for  horses,  and  potatoes.  It  has  also  some  manufactories  of  woollen  cloths.  The 
lama,  the  vicuna,  and  the  Alpaca,  are  very  numerous :  the  latter  are  kept  in  flocks 
for  the  sake  of  their  wool :  tney  are  a  species  similar  to  the  vicuna. 
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BOLIVIA- 

Tn  lepuUie  of  Bolivia  was  eatabliahed  in  182S,  previoaa  to  which  time  the 
tenitDiT  was  attached  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Rio  de  la  rlata.  It  extends  ftom  58^ 
to  71®  W.  long.,  and  the  main  body  lies  between  11^  and  22°  S.  lat ;  but  a  nar- 
row tongue  of  land  on  the  sea  projects  southwards  as  fkr  as  25°.  It  has  an  area 
of  about  400,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  1,700,000.  Bolivia 
Ibrois  an  extensive  territory,  situated  south  and  somewhat  east  of  Lower  Peru, 
with  which  it  assimilates  in  aspect  and  productions.  This  is  among  the  least 
known  regions  of  the  globe,  yet  one  which  its  natural  features  render  peculiarly 
interesting.  It  is  now  ascertained  to  contain  the  loftiest  mountain  peaks  in  the 
New  Wond,  yielding  in  height  only-to  those  of  the  Himmaleh.  The  summit  of 
Sormta  was  found  to  be  25^250  feet  high;  that  of  Illimani,  24,850;  so  that  Chim- 
bonxo,  which  is  only  21,440,  must  hide  its  diminished  head.  The  very  elevated 
table-plain  from  which  these  cok)eBal  summits  rise  appears  to  have  prevented  their 
extraordmary  elevation  from  becoming  sensible,  till  it  was  determined  by  baro- 
metrical measurement  This  table-plain,  though  not  the  most  elevated,  seems 
undoubtedly  the  most  fruitful  and  populous  on  the  globe.  It  yields  copious  har- 
vests of  rye,  maixe,  barley,  and  even  wheat ;  it  has  cities  above  the  region  of 
the  cloods;  villages  which  would  overtop  the  white  pinnacles  of  the  Jungfrau 
snd  the  SehrecklMm ;  cottages  as  high  as  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc  The  following 
are  among  the  most  remarkable  heights : — the  city  of  Potosi,  13,S50  feet  (its 
mines,  16,060);  of  Oruro,  12,442;  of  La  Paz,  12,194;  of  Chuquissca,  0332;  of 
Cochabamba,  644a 

This  State  is  interesting  from  the  variety,  extent,  and  value  of  the  minerals  it 
I  aflords.    Gold  is  fbund  in  considerable  quantity  on  the  mountainous  districts,  but 
hitherto  it  has  not  been  very  extensively  mined.    It  occurs  associated  with  anti- 
mony, silver,  and  other  minerals,  and  sometimes  in  masses  of  considerable  size : 
the  largest  mass  on  record  is  one  which  was  detached  by  means  of  lightning  from 
a  mountain  near  to  La  Paz,  and  for  which  11,269  dollars  were  paid.    But  by  far 
I  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  procured  in  Bolivia  is  obtained  by  washing  the  sands 
jof  nvers:  the  most  productive  of  these  cavadero$,  or  gold-washings,  is  that  of 
TipoanL     Silver  has  hitherto  been  the  principal  metallic  production  of  Bolivia, 
and  has  conferred  on  it  its  great  celebritv.    In  the  rich  mountain  of  Potosi  alone, 
according  to  records  kept  at  Potosi,  of  the  guintast  or  royal  duties,  from  the  year 
.  1745  to  the  year  1800,  no  less  than  82d,9S<),509  dollars  were  coined  during  that 
period ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  amount  of  the  preceding  years,  not  included, 
and  that  obtained  in  a  clandestine  manner,  without  the  payment  of  the  customary 
I  dues,  not  less  than  1,647,901,018  dollars  have  been  obtained  from  this  souroe  alone 
'  in  the  space  of  255  years.    The  silver  mines  of  Portugalete,  in  the  province  of 
^  Chicas,  have  acquired  celebrity  on  account  of  the  richness  as  well  as  the  quantity 
of  their  ores,  which  yield  fVom  sixty  to  eighty  marks  of  silver  to  the  caxon,  while 
those  of  Potosi  only  afford  about  ten  marks  fh>m  the  same  quantity  of  ore.    At 
La  Plata,  Porco,  and  Lipes,  there  are  silver  mines,  especially  one  in  the  latter 
province,  celebrated  for  the  purity  of  its  ores,  which  were  formerly  in  great  repute, 
but  since  eclipsed  by  the  more  important  ones  of  Potosi  and  of  other  places.    In 
Carangas  there  are  rich  sDver  mines;  and  formerly  those  of  Oruro  were  very  pro- 
ductive. 

Bolivia  is  divided  into  seven  departments : — Chuquisaca,  La  Paz,  Potosi,  Cocha- 
j  bamba,  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Moxos  and  Chlquitos.    The  capital  is  Cbuqui- 
I  saca,  or  La  Plata,  so  named  from  the  silver  mines  in  its  vicinity.    It  is  a  hand- 
some city,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants.    Notwithstanding  its  astonishing 
elevation,  the  country  round  is  fertile  and  smiling.    There  is  an  university  nume- 
rously attended,  and  a  library,  said  to  be  one  of  uie  best  in  South  America. 

La  Paz,  with  a  populatbn  of  40,000,  is  the  chief  city  of  Bolivia,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  country.  A  few  miles  to  the  south 
is  Mt  Illimani,  and  at  some  distance  to  the  north  rises  that  of  Sorata,  both  already 
described  as  the  highest  mountains  in  the  New  World.    At  some  distance  to  the 
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north-west  is  the  great  lake  of  Titicaca,  about  150  mllee  long,  and  the  largest  in 
South  America. 

Potosi  enjoys  the  greatest  fame  of  any  city  in  this  region,  but  retains  few  timces 
of  the  wealth  which  gained  for  it  this  celebrity.  It  is  probably  the  most  elevated 
city  in  the  world,  being  13,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  consequently  higher  than 
the  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  It  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
irregular,  and  most  of  the  houses  indifferent  It  has,  however,  a  college  and  a 
mint  Reports  vary  greatlv  both  as  to  its  past  and  present  population.  The 
assertion  that,  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  it  ever  contained  160,000,  is  probaUy 
much  exaggerated.    It  now  contains  9000  inhabitants. 

There  are  some  other  considerable  places  in  this  re^on.  Oniro  has  not  more 
than  4000  or  5000  inhabitants ;  but  the  mines  in  its  vicmity  were  once  important 
Cochahamba,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  though  mountainous  territory,  has  been  said 
to  contain  30,000  inhabitants.  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  situated  amid  an  exten- 
sive plain  in  the  eastward,  is  an  ill-built  town,  with  a  population  of  about  9000L 
Large  tracts  in  this  quarter  are  occupied  by  the  Moxos  and  Chiquitos,  Indian 
tribes  nearly  independent,  unless  so  far  as  the  missionaries  have  reclaimed  them 
from  their  savage  habits.  Tarija,  a  small  province  to  the  southward,  belonging  to 
the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres,  has  voluntarily  united  itself  with  Bolivia.  This 
republic,  in  its  small  extent  of  coast,  has  only  one  port,  that  of  Cobija  or  Puerto 
de  Lamar,  which  labours  under  a  deficiencv  of  fresh  water ;  so  that  they  are 
obliged  at  present  to  receive  almost  all  their  roreign  commodities  acroas  the  moun- 
tains, by  way  of  Arica. 
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Cmu,  which  has  been  called  the  Italy  of  South  America,  consists  of  a  long 
narrow  band  of  territory  situated  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  nearlv  on  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  or  about  24^  south,  and  its  southern  the  Gulf  of  Guaiteca  or  Chiloe, 
including  the  island  of  that  name  in  about  44^  thus  embracinjg  a  length  of  W^  or 
1400  miles.  The  boundary  on  the  side  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  formed  by  a  line 
drawn  alonj^  the  culminant  point  of  the  Andes,  and  through  their  eternal  snows. 
From  this  Ime  to  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  roust  be  measur^  the  breadth  of  Chili, 
not  averaging  more  than  200  miles.  The  superficial  content  is  estimated  at 
172,000  sQuare  miles ;  from  which,  however,  must  be  taken  off  the  considerable 
portion  held  by  the  Araucanos. 

The  surface  of  Chili  consists  of  portions  the  most  strikingly  dissimilar,  but 
passing  into  each  other  by  regular  and  insensible  gradations  Between  its  moun- 
tain and  ocean  limit  is  a  transition  from  the  frozen  to  the  torrid  zone,  simUar  to 
that  which  takes  place  in  Mexico  and  Colombia,  though  not  quite  so  abrupt  The 
range  of  the  Chilian  Andes  seems  peculiarly  massive  and  unbroken ;  and  the  per- 
petual snow  which  covers  it  to  a  considerable  depth,  even  at  the  points  chosen  as 
of  most  easy  access,  cannot  well  consist  with  a  height  of  less  than  14,000  or 
15,000  feet  The  sides  of  these  mountains  are  generally  fertile  and  beautiful ; 
foliage  and  verdure  with  rich  pastures  extend  even  to  the  border  of  the  perpetual 
snow,  and  many  of  the  upper  valleys  present  such  romantic  and  enchanting 
scenes,  that  Chili  has  been  called  the  garden  of  South  America. 

It  is,  however,  a  heavy  misfortune  to  the  Chilians,  that  the  ground  is  not  secure 
under  their  feet  There  are  said  to  be  14  active  volcanoes  within  Chili,  beside 
several  that  occasionally  or  constantly  discharge  smoke.  Repeated  earthquakes 
have  laid  their  cities  in  ruins ;  and  from  time  to  time  shocks  are  felt,  which  even 
when  slight  are  rendered  dreadful  by  recollection  and  anticipation. 

There  is  no  river  in  Chili  deserving  the  name.  The  Maule  and  M)bio  are 
navigable  for  a  short  distance.  Numberless  torrents  dash  down  fW>m  the  steeps 
of  the  Cordillera,  but  with  such  rapidity  that  no  boat  can  navigate  their  channel, 
and  even  in  their  estuaries  the  stream  is  too  rapid  to  allow  vessels  to  find  in  them 
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a  eecnre  haiteur.    In  retonif  every  quarter  of  the  country  has  the  advantage  of 
beinig^  at  a  very  abort  distance  from  the  Bea^coaat 

The  political  syatem  of  Chili  is  in  a  vacillating  and  uncertain  state.  The  con- 
gress wwB  to  be  composed  of  deputies  chosen  on  the  principle  of  direct  election, 
and  of  one  deputy  for  eveiy  15,000  inhabitants.  A  consideraUe  disposition  seems 
to  £rovail  ibr  a  Meial  form  of  government. 

The  finances  of  the  Republic  are  not  in  the  most  flourishbg  condition :  the  in- 
come amounted  a  fow  years  ago  to  1,300,000  dollars,  and  the  annual  expenditure 
to  1,966,948  dollars,  making  the  heavy  deficit  of  666,948  dollars.  A  loan,  the 
capital  of  which  was  1,000,0001.  sterling,  was  raised  in  London  in  l85Si. 

The  army,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  has  been  supported  on  a  large 
scale,  compared  with  the  population  and  resources  of  ChilL  That  country  sent 
into  Peru,  in  support  of  the  patriotic  cause,  no  less  than  7500  troops,  who  had 
been  well  disciplined,  and  who  proved  brave  and  effective.  Besides  these,  about 
3000  remamed  in  the  country.  The  militia  consists  chiefly  of  cavalry,  who  are 
ill  disciplined,  but  brave,  and  admirable  riders. 

The  navy,  though  it  distinguished  itself  under  Lord  Cochrane,  never  formed 
any  considerable  force,  comprising  only  one  ship  of  sixty  guns,  two  or  three  of 
fifty,  with  some  corvettes  and  guinbrigB.  Being  old  ships  purchased  from  Britain, 
and  having  been  in  hard  service,  they  are  now  considerably  decayed,  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Chilian  resources  will  probably  prevent  much  being  done  to  re- 
pair them. 

Agriculture  is  carried  on  extensively,  though  with  very  rude  implements,  of 
the  same  form  with  those  that  were  introduc^  900  years  ago.  The  plough  is 
only  a  piece  of  knee  timber,  shod  at  one  end  with  a  fiat  plate  of  iron,  into  which 
a  long  pole  is  fixed  fay  means  of  wedges.  Wheat  has  been  hitherto  the  chief 
object  of  agriculture;  its  quality  is  fine,  though  small-grained.  Potatoes,  in  this 
their  native  soil,  grow  in  perfection ;  pumpkins,  lettuces,  and  cabbages  are  reared 
with  care  and  success ;  and  fruits,  with  but  very  little  culture,  are  produced  in 
profusion  and  of  excellent  quality.  A  good  deal  of  wine  is  made,  though  not  of 
the  first  excellence ;  the  flavour  of  the  best  somewhat  resembling  Malaga.  The 
greatest  extent  of  ground,  however,  is  laid  out  in  cattle  farms,  which  are  managed 
with  great  success.  The  horses  are  small,  but  beautiful,  and  of  fine  temper  and 
spirit,  so  that  they  are  preferred  to  thoee  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  oxen  and  mules 
are  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Agriculture,  as  in  Mexico,  is  much  impeded  by 
the  enormous  grants  which  were  made  to  individuals  at  the  time  of  the  conquest; 
yet  it  is  stated,  that  in  many  districts  fine  land  may  be  obtained  at  the  rate  of  a 
dollar  for  two  acres. 

The  manufactures,  as  over  all  South  America,  consist  only  of  coarse  articles 
made  by  the  country  people  for  domestic  use,  with  the  simplest  instruments.  They 
bring  to  market  ponchos,  hats,  shoes,  coarse  shifts,  coarse  earthenware,  and  some- 
times jars  of  fine  clay. 

Mining  is  the  branch  of  industry  for  which  Chili  has  been  most  celebrated,  but 
it  is  not  the  source  of  her  most  substantial  wealth.  The  mines  occur  in  the  in- 
terior from  Coquimbo,  in  a  barren  tract  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  The 
metals  are  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  latter  is  by  far  the  most  abundant,  there 
being  many  hundred  mines  of  it ;  the  others  are  much  rarer,  and,  as  they  attract 
more  speculators,  generally  answer  much  worse :  hence,  the  common  saying  is, 
that  if  a  man  finds  a  copper  mine,  he  is  sure  to  gain ;  if  it  be  silver,  he  may  gmn 
or  he  may  not;  but  if  it  be  gold,  he  is  sure  to  lose.  At  present  the  average  pro- 
duce of  the  gold  and  silver  mines  may  be  estimated  at  about  850,000  dollars,  and 
that  of  copper  at  720,000  dollars. 

Commerce  in  Chili  labours  under  great  difficulties  from  its  extreme  remoteness ; 
since  it  is  separated  by  about  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe  from  the  civi- 
lised countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  even  North  America.  The  principal  articles 
of  export  firom  Chili  to  Great  BriUin,  the  United  States,  and  India,  are  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  Valparaiso,  Coquimkx),  Huasco,  and  Copiapo.  From  the  latter 
ports  are  shipped  large  quantities  of  copper,  and  from  VaJparaiso  of  hides.  The 
chief  exports  from  c£>ncepcion  are  timber,  wheat,  flour,  and  fruits,  principally  to 
'  "  2N  mssmss^msam 
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Peru.  Chili  imports  flour,  cottons,  furniture,  tobarco,  &G.,  from  the  United  States, 
manuikctured  articles  of  all  descriptions  from  Great  Britain,  silks,  wines,  per- 
fumery, die.,  from  France,  spices,  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  d&c.,  from  other  eoontries. 
At  present  the  annual  value  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  is  about  5,000,000 
dollars,  and  of  that  with  the  United  States,  2,500,000  dollars,  ezclosive  of  the 
supplies  to  the  whalers  and  other  ships.  Beside  their  dealings  with  Europe,  the 
Chilians  have  also  a  considerable  trade  with  Peru,  to  which,  as  alreadj  mention- 
ed, they  export  wheat,  flour,  &>c. ;  they  have  also,  notwithstanding  the  fonnidaUe 
obstacles  opposed  by  the  Andes,  a  considerable  trade  with  Buenos  Ayres. 

Fishing  is  neglected  by  the  Chilians,  though  many  fine  species  are  flwnd  in 
their  seas.    The  shell-fish  are  particularly  delicate. 

The  population  of  Chili,  is  more  involved  in  doubt  than  that  of  any  State  of 
South  America,  but  is  believed  from  authentic  accounts  not  to  fall  short  of 
1,500,000. 

The  social  state  of  Chili  differs  scarcely  by  a  shade  from  that  of  the  rest  of 
Spanish  America.  There  is  the  same  native  courteousness,  politeness,  kindness 
of  heart,  ignorance,  extravagant  love  of  diversion,  abject  superstition,  and  pro- 
pensity to  quarrelling.  This  last  passion,  which  among  the  lower  orders  is  fed 
chiefly  by  a  resort  to  pulperias,  is  alleged  to  be  more  prominent  than  among  other 
Americans,  and  oftener  productive  of  bloodshed.  The  ladies  often  can  neither 
write  nor  read ;  but  travellers  join  in  praising  their  natural  talents,  and  the  un- 
studied grace  of  their  manners.  And  some  conceive  the  general  deportment  of 
those  in  the  higher  ranks  to  be  almost  unexceptionable. 

The  Catholic  religion  has  hitherto  reigned  in  Chili  with  the  same  supremacy 
as  in  the  other  states ;  but  under  the  new  system,  the  convents  have  been  very 
sensibly  thinned,  no  one  being  allowed  to  take  the  vows  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
five;  and  many  of  the  religious  shows  and  processions  have  been  suppressed;  a 
change  not  altogether  agreeable  to  the  body  of  the  people,  whom  it  has  deprived 
of  one  of  their  mvourite  amusements.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  continues 
the  exclusive  one,  though  numerous  heretics  are  allowed  to  live  in  the  country 
without  molestation.  The  Protestants  have  even  a  consecrated  burial-place, 
though  not  the  public  exercise  of  their  worship. 

Knowledge  in  Chili  is  beginning  to  disperse  the  general  ignorance  which  pre- 
vailed. It  is  believed  that  before  the  revolution,  there  was  not  a  printing-press 
in  the  country.  That  since  established  at  Santiago  has  been  chiefly  employed 
upon  gazettes  and  political  pamphlets.  The  government  once  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  press ;  but  as  soon  as  an  unfortunate  writer,  taking  them  at  their 
word,  began  to  criticise  their  measures,  he  was  instantly  seized  and  depoorted  to 
the  Isle  of  Juan  Fernandez.  The  people,  however,  soon  regained  the  freedom  of 
the  press,  which  they  now  enjoy  in  its  full  extent  The  government  do  not  sc^n 
to  have  shown  the  same  zeal  as  elsewhere  for  the  promotion  of  knowledge,  though 
they  have  established  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  principal  towns ;  that  of  Santi- 
ago containing  400  boys.  The  only  fine  art  cultivated  with  any  ardour  by  the 
Chilians  is  music,  their  application  to  which  is  truly  indefatigable :  the  girls  being 
set  down  to  it  almost  from  infancy,  and  having  constant  practice  at  their  evening 
parties.  The  importation  of  piano-fortes  is  said  to  be  truly  immense.  They  do 
not  play  with  consummate  science,  but  with  considerable  feeling  and  taste. 

The  habitations  of  the  lower  ranks  in  Chili  are  of  the  most  rude  and  primitive 
construction :  the  walls  merely  of  stakes  crossing  each  otiier,  and  fastened  with 
thongs,  or  hemp  twine;  the  roofs,  which  must  resist  the  rain,  composed  of 
branches  plastered  with  mud  and  covered  with  palm  leaves. 

The  negro  population  of  Chili  has  never  been  numerous,  and  the  slaves  have 
always  been  employed  for  domestic  purposes,  and  treated  with  much  kindness,  the 
laws  of  the  country  being  verv  favourable  to  them.  In  1811,  a  law  was  enacted, 
declaring  free  afler  that  period  all  children  of  slaves  bom  in  Chili ;  and  in  1825, 
the  number  of  slaves  was  so  fiur  diminished,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
abolish  slavery  altogether. 

Chili  corresponds  to  the  old  Spanish  captain  generalship  of  the  same  name.  In 
1824,  it  was  divided  into  eight  provinces,  which  are  subdivided  into  districts. 
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FroriBew.  Cbicf  Towns.  Population. 

Santiago Santiago 50,000 

Aoooeagoa  . . , San  FjBlipe 5,000 

Coqnimbo Coquimbo . .  10,000 

Colchagna Carioo 2,000 

Maole Cauquenea 2,000 

Coooepcion Concepcion 8,000 

Vadina Valdivia 3,000 

Chiloe SanCarloe 

Saqtiago  seems  to  derive  its  pre-eminence  from  its  fertile  and  agreeable  terri- 
tory, particalarly  in  the  plain  of  Mayp6,  and  that  which  sarrounds  the  capital ; 
from  its  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  a  more  brilliant,  though  really  not  so  valuable 
an  object  as  the  copper  mines  of  Coquimbo ;  and  fhmi  the  residence  of  the  go- 
vernment 

Santiago,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  richly  wooded  plain,  at  an  elevation  of 
2600  feet  above  the  sea,  which  renders  the  climate  agreeable  and  salubrious.  Its 
aspect  is  irregulsr  and  picturesque.  The  dark  tints  ^  the  fig  and  olive,  with  the 
lighter  hues  oif  the  mimosa,  mingled  with  steeples  and  houses,  produce  a  novel 
and  imposing  e£^t  The  houses  having  in  general  only  one  floor,  and  being  sur- 
rounded by  large  gardens,  the  town  sppears  completely  overshadowed  with  foliage. 
£Iaeh  bouse,  in  general,  stands  by  itself,  and,  being  strongly  barricaded  towards 
the  street,  forms  a  little  fortress.  Thev  are  one  or  two  stories  high,  and  built  of 
adobes  or  unbumt  brick.  The  streets,  however,  are  regularly  laidout,  paved,  and 
furnished  with  footpaths ;  the  cathedral,  several  of  the  churches,  and  the  direc- 
tor's palace,  may  be  reckoned  handsome,  though  they  do  not  exhibit  any  thing 
very  splendid  in  architecture.  The  Alameda,  a  mile  m  length,  and  planted  with 
a  doable  row  of  trees,  is  one  of  the  finest  promenades  in  South  America.  The 
river  llaypocho  runs  through  the  city ;  but  being,  like  most  in  this  country,  dry 
at  one  season  and  swoln  to  an  overwhelming  torrent  at  another,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  erect  not  only  a  bridge,  but  a  wall  to  confine  the  violence  of  the  stream. 
The  vicinity  of  Santiago  presents  the  most  romantic  and  sublime  prospects :  on 
one  side  over  an  expanse  of  plain  bounded  by  the  distant  ocean,  on  the  other  over 
successive  mountain  ranges  crowned  by  the  awful  snowy  pinnacles  of  the  Andes. 

Valparaiso,  the  port  of  Santiago,  and  the  main  scat  of  Chilian  commerce,  is 
situated  on  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land  bordering  a  semicircular  bay,  over  which 
impend  on  all  sides  steep  cli&  nearly  2000  feet  high,  and  sparingly  covered  with 
shrubs  and  stunted  grass.  One  street,  about  three  miles  long,  runs  along  the  sea, 
and  contains  the  houses  of  the  most  opulent  citizens ;  it  is  prolonged  by  the  Al- 
mendral,  or  Almond  Grove,  a  sort  of  detached  village,  which  forms  the  most 
agreeable  residence.  The  lower  ranks  are  huddled  into  the  qucbradas,  or  ravines, 
among  the  hills  behind.  None  of  the  buildings  are  handsome ;  even  the  gover- 
nor's house  is  scarcely  tolerable ;  but  the  cpmmercial  progress  of  the  town  is 
marked  by  the  many  new  and  handsome  warehouses  erected.  Originally  a  mere 
village,  it  acquired  some  importance  by  becoming  the  channel  for  conducting  the 
intercourse  with  Lima,  to  which  all  the  trade  of  Chili  was  then  confined.  All  the 
commerce  of  the  world  being  now  thrown  open  to  it,  and  numerous  settlers 
attracted  from  Europe,  it  has  acquired  a  population  of  14,000  or  15,000,  and 
assumed  dmost  the  appearance  of  an  English  town.  During  the  summer,  which 
lasts  from  November  to  March,  the  bay  afibrds  a  safe  and  pleasant  anchorage ; 
but  in  winter,  especially  in  June  and  July,  precautions  are  required  against  the 
north  wind,  which  blows  often  with  peculiar  violence. 

Quillota  is  a  small  but  agreeable  town,  a  little  in  the  interior,  in  the  province 
of  Aconcagua,  with  8000  inhabitants ;  and  higher  up  arc  the  towns  of  San  Felipe 
and  Santa  Rosa,  each  having  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  containing  an  industrious 
and  thriving  agricultural  population. 

Coquimbo  is  the  most  northern  province  of  ChUi ;  but,  instead  of  assuming  a 
gayer  aspect  as  it  approaches  the  brilliant  regions  of  the  tropic,  it  becomes  more 
and  morc  sterile.  At  the  town  of  Coquimbo,  or  La  Serena,  even  the  brushwood 
which  covered  the  hills  round  Valparaiso  disappears,  and  its  place  is  only  supplied 
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by  the  prickly  pear  bush,  and  a  scanty  sprinklings  of  wiry  grass;  while  at  Hmsoo^ 
farther  north,  there  is  no  longer  a  trace  of  ?egetatioa.  It  is  only  on  the  bonks  of 
the  streams  that  the  eve  is  gratified  with  verdure,  coltivation,  and  pastorage.  its 
importance  arises  solely  from  its  mines,  which  include  gold,  nlver,  and  copper*  of 
which  the  latter  is  the  most  productive.  The  commerce  connected  with  the 
mines  gives  some  importance  to  the  port  of  Coquimbo ;  though  the  inhabitants, 
unaccustomed  to  any  varied  traflic,  retain  much  native  simplicity,  kindoeoBi  aod 
hospitality. 

Copiapo  is  in  the  heart  of  the  mining  district,  of  which  it  may  be  conndered 
the  capital.  This  place  is  subject  to  the  dreadful  calamity  of  being  once  in  about 
every  twenty-three  jean  completely  destroyed  by  earthquake.  That  of  1819 
shook  it  entirely  to  pieces;  the  wrecks  of  its  houses  and  churches  lying  seatteied 
in  every  direction.  The  walls,  though  three  or  four  feet  thick,  of  large  san-dried 
bricks,  seem  to  have  toppled  down,  some  inwards,  some  outwards,  like  so  mant 
castles  of  cards.  The  people  had  all  crowded  to  the  great  church  of  La  Merced, 
which  they  were  judiciously  advised  to  leave,  and  had  scarcely  quitted  it  when  it 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  would  have  buried  the  whole  populatkm  had  they  remuned. 
The  Copiapians,  in  1821,  rebuilt  their  fallen  city.  Copiapo  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  desert  of  Atacama,  which  separates  Chili  from  Bolivia,  and  is  consi- 
dered as  belonging  to  the  latter. 

Concepcion,  a  more  southern  province  of  Chili,  is  the  most  highly  endowed  with 
the  real  bounties  of  nature.  All  the  grain  and  fruits  of  the  finest  temperate  cli^ 
mate  are  reared  in  such  abundance  as  to  make  this  the  granary  and  garden  of 
South  America.  Wheat  of  excellent  quality  is  the  staple,  and  the  soathem  mar- 
kets are  chiefly  supplied  from  Concepcion ;  to  which  may  be  added  barley,  matae, 
pulse,  and  all  kind  of  vegetables.  It  yields  also  a  sweet  wine,  the  best  in  the 
New  World,  which  is  reckoned  equal  to  Frontignac,  and  for  which  the  demand  at 
Lima  is  almost  unlimited.  The  cattle  farms  are  also  numerous  and  valuable, 
yielding  a  large  export  of  jerked  beef.  The  town  of  Concepcion,  with  four  con- 
ventual churches,  a  nunnery,  a  cathedral  in  progress,  and  many  handsome  houses 
inhabited  by  some  of  the  old  Spanish  nobles,  might  almost  have  disputed  with 
Santiago  the  rank  of  capital  of  ChilL  The  houses,  like  those  of  Santiago,  were 
mostly  of  one  story,  built  of  mud  or  sun-dried  brick,  and  forming  regular  streets 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  people  were  peculiarly  kind  and  hospitable, 
and  their  gay  and  festive  habits  were  accompanied  with  comparatively  few  irregu- 
larities. But  it  suffered  with  peculiar  severity  from  the  late  contest ;  alternately 
occupied  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  patriots,  it  was  rudely  treated  by  both,  but  espe- 
cially the  former.  After  having  in  some  measure  recovered  from  the  calamities 
of  war,  the  town  was  entirely  destroyed  liy  an  earthquake  in  1835.  Talcahnano, 
the  port  of  Concepcion,  is  a  small  town  of  about  600  inhabitants,  on  a  large  bay, 
with  a  good  and  secure  anchorage.  Its  defences  have  the  reputation  of  being 
very  strong ;  but  during  the  late  war  they  were  neglected ;  wherefore,  being  of 
mod,  and  incapable  of  resisting  the  heavy  rains  of  the  country,  they  are  nearly 
ruined. 

Valdivia  comprises  a  territory  of  about  ISO  bv  about  120  miles  in  extent,  wa^ 
tered  by  three  rivers,  and  containing  several  plains  that  are  verv  productive  in 
grain  and  cattle.  There  is  scarcely  any  European  culture ;  but  tne  missionaries 
have,  at  difierent  points,  succeeded  in  forming  the  Indians  into  peaceable  and  tole- 
rably industrious  little  communities.  The  town  of  Valdivia  is  situated  about  six- 
teen miles  above  its  port,  which  is  defended  by  strong  batteries,  and  is  the  best 
and  most  capacious  harbour  of  Chili ;  it  will  be  of  great  value  when  the  surround- 
ing country  becomes  more  populous  and  civilised.  Osomo,  built  about  fbirtj  miles 
distant,  is  the  most  southern  town  in  the  New  Continent 

The  territory  of  the  Araucanos,  or  Arauco,  is  an  extensive  district,  which  inter- 
poses itself  between  the  Spanish  districts  of  Concepcion  and  Valdivia.  It  extends 
north  and  south  for  about  three  degrees  of  latitude,  reaching  inland  to  the  moun- 
tains. This  region,  celebrated  in  Spanish  story  anid  song,  is  described  as  really 
one  of  the  finest  in  South  America.  The  Araucanos,  having  adopted  the  rode 
agriculture  of  the  Spaniards,  raise  Indian  com  in  abundance ;  they  grow  most 
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adrnkaUe  poUtoew,  which  ire,  probable,  iodifireDotu;  and  hate  a  good  ftock  of 
horses  and  horsed  eattle.  The  whole  countrj  is  divided  into  four  districts, 
governed  bv  hereditary  rulers,  called  toqui$,  confederated  toother  for  their  own 
benefit,  and  the  injury  of  their  neighbours.  Particular  districts  are  ruled  by  sub- 
ordinate chiefs,  also  hereditary,  called  ulmeneg.  When  war  is  declared,  the 
toquis  elect  one  of  themselves,  or  even  some  other  chief,  who  assumes  the  supreme 
eommand.  They  have  appended  the  European  musket  to  their  own  original  arms 
of  the  bow,  arrow,  and  club.  When  they  set  forth  on  mn  expedition,  each  indi- 
vidual merely  carries  a  small  bag  of  parched  meal,  trusting  that  ere  long  he  will 
be  comfortably  quartered  on  the  territory  of  his  enemies.  During  the  Spanish 
dominion  every  new  governor  of  Chili  generally  endeavoured  to  distinguish  him- 
self by  the  conquest  of  Arauco ;  and  having  assemUed  an  army,  he  usually  beat 
them  in  the  field ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  obliged,  by  a  continued  series  of 
hsfsssing  warfare,  to  sue  for  peace  fiom  a  proud  race,  whom  nothing  would  ever 
mdnce  to  make  the  first  advances  Though  resisting  all  attempts  at  cmiquest, 
they  have  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  republican  government,  and  even  agreed 
to  a  species  of  political  onion,  thouigh  a  long  interval  must  elapse  before  this  can 
be  completely  ^^ted. 

The  island  of  Chiloe  is  the  eouthemrooet  province  of  Chili:  it  is  in  length,  from 
north  to  south,  120  miles,  and  in  the  widest  part  about  60  miles  broad :  the  whole 
island  is  mountainous  and  covered  with  treea    The  climate  is  rather  damp  and 


rainy,  but  notwithstanding  healthy.  The  inhabitants  are  in  appearance  like 
northern  Europeans,  manly,  athletic,  robust,  and  &eth  coloured.  The  productions 
are  wheat,  barley,  potatoes,  and  most  kinds  of  European  vegetables  and  fruits. 
The  island  swarms  with  hogs :  its  hams  are  celebrated,  and  are  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  The  inhabitants  are  very  cheerfol,  and  ^f^^  to  be  the 
happiest  race  alive;  their  amusements  are  singing  and  dancing.  Mnrder,  robbery, 
or  persons  being  in  debt,  are  never  heard  of  The  principal  towns  are  St  Carlos, 
the  capital,  Chaeao^  Dalcahue,  and  Castro ;  all  of  them  have  good  harbours,  in 
which  vessels  of  any  burthen  may  anchor  with  perfect  safety.  The  islands 
attached  to  Chiloe  are  63  in  number,  of  which  36  are  inhabited :  they  are  situated 
eastward,  and  between  it  and  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  are  denominated  the 
Archipelago  of  Chiloe. 

The  Islands  of  Juan  Fernandez  may  be  considered  as  an  appendage  of  Chili. 
They  form  a  group  of  two  small  islands,  called  Mas-a-Tierra,  and  Mas-a-Fuero. 
The  principaJ  island  is  so  diversified  by  lofty  hills,  Mreams,  and  varied  vegetation, 
that  it  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  most  enchanting  spots  on  the  globe.  It 
was  early  noted  as  being  the  solitary  residence  of  Alexander  Selkirk,  during  seve- 
ral years;  an  event  upon  which  Defoe  founded  his  celebrated  narrative  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe.  The  island  afterwards  afforded  to  Anson  the  means  of  recruiting  his 
shattered  squadron,  after  the  passage  of  Cape  Horn.  It  has  been  used  by  the  Chi- 
lians as  a  place  for  confining  convicts,  but  was  recently  granted  to  a  North  Ame- 
rican merchant,  who  proposes  to  make  it  a  dep6t  for  supplying  trading  and  whal- 
ing vessels  with  provisions. 


REPUBLIC   OF   BUENOS   AYRES- 

(LA  PLATA,  OR  ARGENTINE  REPUBUC.) 

Buenos  Atsbb,  or  La  Plata,  is  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  region  of  South 
America,  and  which,  under  Spanish  dominion,  formed  one  of  the  principal  vice- 
royaitiea.  It  had  then  annexed  to  it  Upper  Peru,  including  the  mines  of  Potoei ; 
but  this  country  has,  by  recent  events,  been  severed  from  it,  and  forms  now  an 
independent  republic  under  the  name  of  Bolivia.  The  remaining  territory  con- 
sists chiefly  of  detached  cities,  with  surrounding  cultivated  tracts,  which  form,  as 
it  were,  oases  in  a  vast  expanse  of  nninhabit^  plain.  Buenos  Ayres,  the  prin- 
cipal city,  and  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  river,  has  endeavoured  to  form 
the  whole  into  a  republic,  of  which  she  herself  shall  be  the  capital,  or  at  least  the 
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federal  head ;  bat  there  rei^s  through  the  different  diatricts,  a  atrooif  provincia] 
spirit,  which  haa  hitherto  rendered  this  union  imperfect  and  precariova. 

Buenos  Ayrea  may,  in  a  Tery  general  riew,  be  considered  as  oeeopyin^  nearly 
the  whole  breadth  of  America,  south  from  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  leaTinif  only 
the  narrow  strip  of  Chili  on  the  west,  and  on  the  east  a  section  cut  ovt  of  it  1^ 
Brazil.  On  the  north  the  Pilcomayo^  while  it  runs  from  west  to  eaal,  fanoB  w 
natural  boundary  from  Upper  Peru ;  but  ailer  its  great  bend  to  the  souths  the  line 
must  be  considered  as  continued  eastward,  cutting  the  Paraguay  River,  aid  oa- 
wards  to  the  Paranlu  On  the  east,  the  boundary  m  Brazil  may  be  eoneidered  as 
fixed  by  the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay,  though  the  districts  immediately  weal  of 
these  streams  hare  not,  since  the  revolution,  been  actually  possessed  by  Buenos 
Ajrres ;  and  south  of  the  Plata,  the  Atlantic  is  the  clear  boundary.  On  the  acnith, 
the  Rio  Negro  terminates  the  settlements  in  this  quarter.  On  the  west,  the  uni- 
form boundary  is  Chili,  separated  by  the  lofty  summits  of  the  Andes.  The  coo- 
tents  of  tbb  very  extensive  territory  are  calculated  at  about  800,000  aqoare 
milea 

The  Burface  of  this  territory  consists  of  a  plain  the  moat  extensive  and  onifbrm, 
perhaps,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  bounded  only  by  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andesw 
The  Pampas^  west  from  Buenos  Ayres,  form  an  uninteresting  level  of  aaore  than 
1000  miles  across.  This  pkin  is  divided  into  three  successive  portions :  the  first 
covered  with  thick  olover  and  flowering  thistles,  that  rise  sometimes  to  the  height 
of  ten  or  eleven  feet ;  then  450  miles  of  long  grass,  without  a  weed  ;  lastlv,  a 
forest  of  low  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  stand mg  so  wide,  that  a  horse  can  gallop 
through  them.  At  the  end  of  this  ocean  plain,  the  Andes  ahoot  op  abruptly  their 
wall  of  unbroken  rock,  covered  with  eternal  snow,  which  to  the  traveller  firom  the 
east  appears  to  present  an  impenetrable  barrier.  The  banks  of  the  Pkta  consist 
also  of  iramenae  plains,  though  not  quite  so  level,  nor  covered  with  aoch  wied 
vegetation. 

Of  the  rivers  of  this  region,  the  chief  is  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  which  enters  the 
Ocean  with  a  breadth  of  150  miles,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  the  greatest 
burthen  to  the  city  of  Bnenoe  Ayres,  and  was  formerly  so  for  ships  of  consider- 
able size  to  Assumpcion,  1000  miles  in  the  interior ;  but  this  is  now  impracticable, 
owing  to  accumulations  of  sand  which  have  obstructed  the  course  of  the  channel. 
The  La  Plata  is  properly  a  continuation  of  the  river  Paraguay,  which,  flowing 
south  from  the  centre  of  the  continent,  afler  passing  the  marshy  Lake  of  Parayes, 
receives  fh>m  the  centre  and  border  of  Bolivia,  the  Pikomaya  and  Vermejo,  both 
navigable.  At  Corrientes,  900  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Paraguay  is  joined  by  the 
Parang  which  robe  the  former  of  its  name ;  flowing  onwards  the  united  current 
receives  from  the  west  the  Salado,  and  from  the  north  the  Uruguay,  when  the 
collected  waters  of  this  great  stream,  now  90  miles  in  width  and  completely  fresh, 
are  finally  merged  in  the  Rio  de  La  Plata,  and  mingle  with  the  Ocean  after  a 
course  of  about  2200  miles.  Large  rivers,  the  Saladillo,  and  the  Colorado,  run 
across  the  Pampas,  and  are  suppwed  to  reach  the  Atlantic.  The  latter  riaea  in 
the  Cordillera  east  of  Coquimbo,  and  has  a  course  of  1000  miles,  during  which  it 
forms  numerous  lakes ;  but  it  has  not  yet  attained  any  commercial  importance ; 
and  another,  the  Rio  Ne^ro,  forms  the  extreme  southern  boundary. 

There  are  several  lakes,  as  that  of  Ibenl  in  the  Entre  Rios,  fully  80  miles  in 
length ;  some  round  Mendoza,  formed  by  the  streams  descending  from  the  Andes; 
and  others  farther  in  the  interior ;  but  none  of  these  can  be  said  to  correspond  in 
grandeur  to  the  other  features  of  this  region. 

The  constitution  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  that  of  a  representative  republic.  The 
legislative  power  is  exercised  by  two  chambers,  the  representatives  and  the  aena- 
I  tors ;  the  former  consisting  of  forty-one  deputies  elected  by  the  direct  sufllnges  of 
the  provinces,  and  renewed  by  half  their  number  every  two  years;  the  senate  is 
formed  by  two  deputies  for  each  province,  making  thirty  in  all,  who  are  renewed 
by  one-third  at  a  time :  they  are  elected  by  eleven  members  of  each  province. 
The  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a  citizen  holding  the  title  of  premdent, 
elected  in  the  same  manner  as  the  senators,  and  holding  his  office  for  five  years. 
He  is  re-eligible,  and  his  powers  are  very  extensive. 
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The  revaooe  of  the  rmUic,  oonaifltiiiir  of  customs,  excise,  and  direct  tax,  is 
estimated  at  about  3|000,000  dollars  a  year ;  and  there  is  a  debt  of  4,500,000  dol- 
lars. The  provinces,  since  the  breaking  up  of  the  congress  in  1810,  have  re^ 
mained  in  a  state  of  separation ;  though  they  have  assist^  Buenos  Ay  res  in  her 
war  with  Brazil  In  Paraguay,  Dr.  Francia  continues  to  exercise  a  most  absolute 
and  tyrannical  sway  over  the  ignorant  natives,  for  the  reports  of  his  death  seem 
to  be  prematore.    The  Banda  Oriental  has  formed  a  separate  republic 

The  agriciiltaral  produce  consists  almost  entirely  in  the  vast  herds  of  horses 
and  honMsd  cattle  which  cover  those  boundless  plains,  clothed  with  rich  herbage, 
which  constitute  the  PunpasL  The  gaucbo,  or  &rmcr,  has  no  care  in  rearing  or 
feeding;  he  has  onlv  to  throw  over  them  the  lasso,  or  long  leathern  noose,  to  kill 
or  drive  them  into  Buenos  Ayres,  and  in  the  case  of  liorses,  to  break  them,  and 
pat  a  mark  on  them  by  which  they  may  be  known:  Beef  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
bear  any  price,  since  a  cow  mav  be  had  for  twenty  shillings,  and  the  hide  is  worth 
mora  than  half  that  snm.  Wheat  and  barley,  for  which  the  soil  is  perfectly 
adapted,  are  cultivated  in  a  slovenly  way  immediately  round  Buenos  Ayres,  the 
grain  being  threshed  by  making  cattle  gallop  over  it  Notwithstanding  Uie  cn- 
ooaragement  given  to  agriculture  by  the  government,  there  was  still  a  necessity, 

I  in  182^  to  import  70,0(K)  barrels  of  American  flour.    The  milk  is  not  made  into 

I  cheese  or  buttor;  and  garden  vegetables  are  no  object  of  culture,  the  gaucho 
considering  them  as  food  fit  only  for  beasts.  In  this  naked  and  exposed  country 
there  m  a  great  want  of  timber  for  fuel ;  the  peach  tree  has  been  found  to  grow, 
and  answer  the  purpose  of  fuel  better  than  any  other.  Paraguay  produces  its 
herb,  or  maii^  of  which  the  infusion,  like  that  of  tea,  is  prized  over  all  the  most 
southern  countries  of  America.  Quantities  of  this  commodity  have  been  sent 
down  the  river  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dollars  in  the  year;  but  Dr.  Francis,  of 
Paraguay,  prohibited  its  exportation. 

There  is  scarcely  any  manufacture,  except  that  of  ponchos,  or  riding  cloaks, 
which  are  universally  worn,  and  from  habit  are  made  better  than  those  hitherto 
supplied  by  the  Manchester  manufacturers,  who  are  exerting  themselves,  how- 
ever, to  improve  the  fabric  of  this  article.  The  indolence,  which  the  South 
Americans  inherit  from  the  Spaniards,  will,  probably,  long  prevent  them  from 
becoming  a  manufacturing  people. 

The  commerce  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  large,  compared  with  the  population  and 
general  wealth  of  the  state.     The  country  is  dependent  on  foreign  supplies  for 

\  almost  every  article,  both  of  manufactured  goods  and  colonial  produce,  and  even 
for  a  little  grain ;  in  return  for  which  it  gives  the  refuse  of  its  cattle,  hides, 
horns,  hair,  and  taJlow.  The  value  of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  United 
States  with  the  Argentine  Republic  is  about  2,500,000  dollars.  The  trade  with 
Great  Britain  has  increased  considerably.  A  very  considerable  inland  trade  is 
also  carried  on  by  enormous  wagons,  which  are  driven  across  the  Pampas  to 
Mendoza,  and  other  towns  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera.     They  carry  some  manu- 

!  factures  and  colonial  goods,  and  bring  back  wine,  brandy,  and  mineral  produce. 

I  The  intercourse  with  the  countries  up  the  river  is,  at  present,  obstructed  by 

^  political  causes. 

The  population  of  the  territory  of  Buenos  Ayres  bears,  undoubtedly,  a  very 
small  proportion  to  its  vast  extent  It  is  by  no  means  well  ascerUined,  but  is 
generally  supposed  not  to  exceed  700,000. 

Society,  over  all  Spanish  America,  wears  a  very  uniform  aspect  The  Creoles, 
now  everywhere  the  ruling  class,  are  acute,  polite,  courteous,  indolent,  unenter- 
prising, passionately  fond  of  diversion,  especially  in  the  forms  of  dancing  and 
gaming.  Every  lady  holds  her  tertulia,  or  evening  party,  to  which  even  the  pas- 
sing stranger  will  sometimes  be  invited.  They  are  less  charged  with  intrigue, 
however,  than  in  some  other  great  cities  of  South  America ;  the  conduct  of  the 
young  ladies  is  very  strictly  watched,  and  they  are  married  at  thirteen  or  four- 
teen. The  lower  ranks  pass  through  the  streets  in  a  verv  orderly  manner ;  but 
they  are  too  much  addicted  to  frequenting  pulperias,  or  drinking-houses,  where 
gaining  sometimes  gives  rise  to  deadly  quarrels.  Horses  being  easily  procured 
at  Buenos  Ayres,  it  is  an  object  of  pride  to  keep  a  number  of  fine  quality,  on  the  | 
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equipment  of  which  the  inhabitants  often  bestow  more  cm  thaa  oo  the  dae 
clothingr  of  their  own  persons.  Every  one  has  a  h<me ;  eyen  the  ^ggv  befs  on 
horseback. 

The  Gauchos,  who  inhabit  the  wide  surface  of  the  Fanpss,  and  appioprata  the 
numberless  herds  that  roam  over  them,  are  a  very  singular  race.  The  gmneho  is 
at  once  the  roost  active  and  the  most  indolent  of  mortak.  He  will  aeour  the 
country  whole  days  at  full  gallop,  breaking  wild  horses,  or  chasing  the  jaguar  or 
the  ostrich ;  but  once  alight^  and  seated  on  the  skeleton  of  a  iK^se^  bead,  nothii^ 
can  induce  him  to  move.  He  considers  it  a  degradation  to  set  bb  feet  to  the 
ground ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  a  general  vigour  almost  pretematoral,  tlie  lower 
limbs  are  weak  and  bent,  and  he  is  incapable  of  walking  to  any  distance.  Hit 
dwelling  is  a  mod  cottage,  with  one  apartment,  and  so  swarming  with  iaeeetsb 
that  in  summer  the  whole  fiimily,  wrapped  in  skins,  sleep  in  the  open  air.  All 
round  is  a  desert,  with  the  exception  or  the  eorrti  or  ciicnlar  spot,  oncloMd  b^ 
stakes,  into  which  the  cattle  are  driven.  Neither  grain  nor  vegetables  an  culti- 
vated, nor  is  the  cow  made  to  yield  milk.  Beef  is  tne  only  food;  and  it  is  roasted, 
or  rather  twisted,  on  large  spits  stuck  in  the  floor,  in  a  slanting  directioov  so  as  to 
overhang  the  fire,  a  twist  being  from  time  to  time  given,  to  expose  all  sidce  of  the 
meat  in  succession,  and  slices  are  cut  by  the  surrounding  family :  the  juices,  of 
course,  611  into  the  fire,  and  are  lost  A  certain  proportion  become  lobben,  Ibr 
which  vocation  these  desolate  plains  afibrd  scope. 

The  Indians  of  the  Pampas,  a  savage  and  terrible  race,  driven  before  the  Ganchos^ 
have  in  no  degree  coalesced  with  them,  but  continue  in  a  state  of  deadly  and 
raging  hostility.  Whoever  encounters  thcro  in  these  wilds  must  expect  death  in 
its  most  terrible  forms  for  his  immediate  lot;  and  the  travellers,  meeting  each 
other,  ask  with  trembling  voice,  if  any  Indians  have  been  seen  on  the  voate. 
They  appear  of  the  genume  Arauco  breed ;  are  nobly  mounted,  having  each  two 
or  three  horees,  so  that,  when  one  is  exhausted,  the  nder  leaps  on  another.  They 
delight  in  midnight  expedition  and  surprise.  On  reaching  the  hut  of  an  unfortu- 
nate Graucho,  these  marauders  set  fire  to  the  roof,  when  the  fomily,  who,  at  the 
same  time,  hear  the  wild  cry  which  announces  their  doom,  must  msh  to  the  dov, 
and  are  instantly  killed,  without  any  distinction,  except  of  the  young  girls,  who 
are  placed  on  horseback,  and  carried  off  to  serve  as  wives,  in  which  capacity  they 
are  well  treated.  A  large  bodv  were  lately  in  a  state  of  regular  war  with  the 
colonists,  but  they  have  been  defeated,  and  driven  beyond  the  Colorada 

The  Catholic  religion  prevails  exclusively  in  these  States,  as  over  all  South 
America ;  but  the  splendour  of  the  churches,  and  the  endowments  of  the  clergy, 
appear  to  be  greater  here,  compared  at  least  with  the  means  of  supporting  them, 
than  in  any  other  province.  There  prevails,  also,  a  particular  laxity  in  uie  con- 
duct of  the  clergy.  A  late  traveller,  one  Sunday  evening,  in  passing  the  arena 
for  cock-fighting,  saw  a  number  of  clergymen,  each  with  a  fighting-cock  under 
his  arm.  The  government  at  Buenos  Ayres  has  shown  a  consideraUe  activity  in 
reforming  the  abuses  of  the  church,  having  suppressed  a  number  of  convents,  and 
at  one  time  prohibited  any  accession  to  the  number  of  monks  and  nuns;  but  the 
influence  of  these  communities  is  still  very  strong  in  the  interior  nrovinees,  to 
which  this  conduct  of  Buenos  Ayres  has  rather  sen-ed  as  a  ground  or  disnnion. 

Knowledge,  as  in  the  other  new  States,  is  encouraged  by  the  govemment,  with- 
out having  yet  made  any  very  deep  impression  on  the  body  of  the  people.  Several 
large  schools  have  been  established  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  and  an  uni- 
versity has  even  been  founded,  without  permission  firom  the  pope ;  but  it  is  little 
more  than  a  classical  schooL 

ProTincofl.  Capitslt.  FopalatioB. 

Tacoman Tucaman 5,000 

Salto Salta 3,000 

CorrienteB Corrientes 5,000 

Rioja Rioja  de  la  Noeva 3,000 

Catamarca • Catamarca 1,900 

Santiago Santiago  del  Eatero  ....    8,000 

San  Juan San  Juan  do  la  Frontera 10,000 


Cartels.  PopaUtioB. 

Corckmi Cordofa 10,000 

SuiUFd SontaFd 4,000 

EiiCre  Rlos Panuia 15 ,000 

Meudon Mendosa 8,000 

SanLois San  Luia  de  la Panta 2,000 

Buenoa  Ayrea Buenoa  Ayrea 70,000 

Cbaeo  (Indian  Territory) 

The  city  of  Buenos  Ayret  is  situated  on  the  southern  btnk  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  about  200  miles  above  its  mouth ;  and,  beinff  raised  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  river,  and  presentingf  the  spires  of  numerous  churches  and  convents,  it  makes 
rather  a  fine  appearance.  The  houses  are  new,  built  of  brick,  white-washed,  and 
with  flat  roofs,  over  which  may  be  taken  a  pleasant  and  even  extensive  walk.  The 
windows  are  protected  by  iron  bars,  causing  each  mansion  to  resemble  a  lock-up 
house,  and  to  form,  indeed,  a  complete  fortification.  The  town,  on  the  whole,  is 
rather  handsome,  especially  the  houses  surrounding  the  great  square.  The  envi- 
rons on  the  land  side  have  a  very  nuMiotonous  aspect,  being  animated  neither  by 
varied  vegetation,  nor  by  the  chirping  of  birds.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
7O,0O0l    Large  vessels  cannot  approach  nearer  than  two  or  three  leagues. 

The  province  of  Entre  Rios^  which  is  situated  higher  up,  between  the  Uruguay 
and  the  Plata,  derives  from  these  two  rivers  some  of  the  most  extensive  and  rich 
alluvial  plains  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Even  the  swampy  and  inundated 
tracts  might  easily  be  converted  into  the  most  luxuriant  meadows.  The  herb  of 
Paraguay  is  fiMind  there,  and  it  is  supposed  might  be  produced  of  equally  good 
quality  as  in  the  upper  quarter,  where  only  it  has  been  hitherto  reared  in  perfec- 
tmn.  Corrientea,  at  the  junction  of  the  Paraguay  and  the  Parana,  must,  from  this 
happy  situatkxi,  rise  in  time  much  above  its  present  moderate  importance.  Lower 
down,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  ts  Santa  Fe,  distant  eighty  leagues  from 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  has  risen  to  considerable  importance  by  becoming  a  depdt 
for  the  ^oods  on  the  river.  This  city,  with  its -district,  has  formed  itself  at  present 
into  an  independent  State,  strongly  repelling  all  union  with  Buenos  Ayres.  The 
population  of  the  town  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  400Q. 

Cordova,  Tucuman,  and  Salta  form  together  an  extensive  region,  which  has 
been  often  comprehended  under  the  general  appellation  of  Tucuman.  They  fill 
up  part  of  the  interval  between  the  Paraguay  and  the  Andes,  which  does  not  con- 
sist of  dead  level  plains,  like  those  in  the  south,  but  is  crossed  by  branches  of  the 
Andes,  and  even  by  parallel  chains.  Between  these  mountains  are  found  valleys 
and  extended  plains  of  great  fertility,  in  which  every  species  of  tropical  produce 
is  raised ;  but  the  prevailing  stock  consists  in  cattle,  sheep,  and,  above  all,  mules, 
which,  being  indispensable  for  conveyance  across  the  Andes,  are  reared  with  great 
care,  and  exported  in  great  numbers  to  Peru.  The  people  bear  the  reputation  of 
being  more  industrious,  religious,  and  orderly,  than  those  of  the  other  provinces. 

Of  the  capitals  of  these  provinces,  Cordova  is  a  neat  small  town,  well  paved, 
with  a  handsome  cathedral  and  market-place.  It  possesses  the  only  university  in 
the  interior  provinces,  which  has  recently  produced  some  men  of  considerable 
eminence.  It  carries  on  a  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  a  trade  in  mules.  Salta  is 
a  considerable  place  of  400  houses,  situated  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  Lerma,  on 
the  high  road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Potosi.  It  is  the  capital  of  a  bishopric.  About 
60,000  mules  are  reared  in  the  neighbourhood.  An  annual  fair  is  held  in  February 
and  March  for  mules  ^d  horses.  The  people,  and  those  of  other  towns  in  the 
district,  have  a  hard  struggle  to  maintain  with  the  tribes  of  unsubdued  Indians, 
who  hem  them  in  on  all  sides.  Tucuman  and  Santiago  del  Estero  are  also  old 
towns,  situated  in  fertile  plains,  and  deriving  some  importance  from  their  position 
on  the  main  route  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru.  Near  Tucuman  are  some  silver- 
mines,  not  yet  worked. 

Mendoza,  a  province  separated  from  that  of  Cordova,  consists  of  some  beautiful, 
fine,  and  well-watered  valleys,  overshadowed  by  the  amazing  rocky  and  snowy 
steeps  of  the  Andes.  Its  staples  are  the  same  as  at  Cordova,  mules,  wool,  cloth. 
A  considerable  number  of  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  occur  both  here  and 
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fiurther  north.  The  importance  of  Mendoza  rests  on  its  fertile  soil,  and  on  its 
being  the  sole  route  of  communication  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chili ;  which, 
though  rugged,  leading  over  the  loftiest  steeps  of  the  Andes,  is  a  continnal  tho- 
rough&re.  A  product,  almost  unique  in  America,  is  that  of  wines  and  brandies, 
which  are  very  tolerable,  and  are  sent  to  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Mendoza 
is  a  neat  town,  well  built  of  brick,  the  streets  refireshed  by  streams  fhxn  the  river, 
and  the  interbr  of  the  houses  well  fitted  up.  The  population  is  generally  reckoned 
from  8000  to  10,000.  They  are  described  as  a  quiet,  respectable,  well-disposed 
people,  though  they  give  themselves  up  without  reserve  to  the  indolence  gene- 
rated by  the  climate,  enjoying  an  unbroken  siesta,  or  sleep,  from  twelve  to  five  in 
the  afternoon,  when  they  rise  to  walk  on  the  alameda,  which  commands  a  noble 
view  of  the  plain  and  the  Andes :  but  this  is  the  usual  train  of  life  in  these  interior 
cities.  San  Luis,  to  the  east  of  Mendoza,  on  a  frequented  though  circuitous  route 
from  Buenos  Ayres,  is  a  much  smaller  place,  consisting  of  a  number  of  mod  huts, 
scattered  over  a  large  space  of  ground,  but  in  a  situation  highly  picturesque,  being 
enclosed  by  a  lofiy  branch  of  the  chain  of  Cordova.  San  Juan  de  la  Frontera,  to 
the  north  of  Mendoza,  has  another  but  much  less  frequented  route  through  the 
Andes.    The  town  is  said  to  contain  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitaxUs. 


PARAGUAY. 


Paraouat  is  situated  between  the  Paran&  and  Paraguar  rivers.  It  is  a  fine 
district,  and  is  probably  600  miles  in  length,  and  upwards  of  200  in  breadth.  The 
soil  is  extremely  fertile  and  abounds  in  various  vegetable  productions^  and  vast 
herds  of  cattle  and  horses  feed  oo  its  rich  plains.  The  population  is  supposed  to 
be  about  150,000,  of  whom  7000  or  8000  are  prdbably  whites,  and  the  remainder 
mestizos  and  Indians. 

This  State  declared  its  independence  in  the  year  1813,  and  established  a  go- 
vernment of  several  members.  In  about  three  years  this  government  was  dis- 
solved, when  it  fell  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  a  person  of  the  name  of  Fran- 
cia.  Having  taken  a  degree  at  the  university  of  Cordova,  he  applied  his  know- 
ledge in  astronomy  and  physics,  and  the  instruments  connected  with  those  sci- 
ences, to  impress  this  simple  race  with  a  belief  in  his  supernatural  powers.  By 
these  and  other  arts,  he  rules  them  with  absolute  sway,  under  the  title  of  dictator 
of  Paraguay ;  and  his  first  maxim  is  to  allow  no  person  or  thing  to  come  into  or 
go  out  of  Paraguay.  Of  things,  the  most  valuable  is  the  herb  of  Pluaguay, 
which  the  neighbouring  countries,  were  they  permitted,  would  take  oflT  to  the 
value  of  1,000,000  dollars ;  and  of  persons,  Bonpland,  the  illustrious  botanist  and 
companion  of  Humboldt,  was  long  detained  in  prison,  though  recently  liberated. 

The  cabildo,  or  municipal  government  of  the  several  towns,  is  chosen  annually 
by  the  people.  Indians,  as  well  as  Creoles  and  mixed  breeds,  are  eligible  to  these 
Mcea,  There  is,  as  is  stated,  perfect  security  for  person  and  property :  each  dis- 
trict is  made  responsible  for  every  thefl  committed  within  it  All  the  inhabitants 
are  instructed  in  the  first  rudiments  of  education.  Public  schools  are  estaUiahed 
everywhere.  Every  person  is  required  to  be  employed  at  some  business  or  other, 
and  mendicity  is  unknown ;  and  notwithstanding  the  strictness  and  rigour  of  the 
dictator's  government,  the  people  appear  to  be  contented  and  happy.  Assumpckm, 
the  metropolis,  is  a  considerable  place,  with  about  7000  inhabitants,  but  with  little 
regularity  and  beauty.  It  is  built  on  a  bank  above  the  river,  which  is  daily  wash- 
ing away  part  of  the  ground  beneath  it  This  place,  with  the  smaller  ooea  of 
Cumguatty  and  Villa  Rica,  were  the  staples  fbr  the  herb  of  Para^ay.  Neem- 
buco,  Concepcioii^  and  Itapua,  are  also  small  towns,  with  a  population  of  2000  or 
3000  each. 

The  herb  #r#ft  which  derives  its  name  ftom  this  region,  is  an  evergreen  plant 
or  small  tn^  ef  the  holly  fiunily.  It  grows  wild  in  the  woods  fringing  the  nvers 
and  streams  which  fall  into  theuruguav,  Parani  and  Paraguay.  The  use  of  this 
herb  is  general  in  Buenos  Ayres,  boA  also  in  Chili,  Peru,  and  some  parts  of  Ce> 
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kMBlna.  The  custom  lias  been  derived  firom  the  ftboriginee,  and  it  is  so  nnWer- 
ssUy  difihsed  puit  it  is  estimated  60,000  quintals  were  used  in  1800.  To  drink 
this  infusion,  it  is  customary  to  put  a  pinch  of  the  leaves  into  a  cup,  or  small  cala- 
bash called  matd  (from  which  the  name  of  the  plant,  yenra  mat^,  is  derived),  full 
of  hot  water,  and  to  drink  off  the  fluid  immediately,  by  imbibing  it  througfh  a  little 
tube  or  sucker,  pierced  with  holes  in  the  lower  part,  which  only  idlow  the  passage 
of  the  water,  and  keep  back  the  leaves  that  float  on  the  surface.  Sugar  and  a 
little  lemoo-peel  are  added  to  improve  the  flavour.  It  is  usually  sipped  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  It  was  the 
common  practice  to  pass  the  same  tube  firom  mouth  to  mouth,  but  the  custom  is 
becoming  unftshionahle.  Novices  frequently  bum  their  lips  or  scald  the  tongue. 
The  Jesuits  planted  many  of  these  trees  round  thehr  towns  and  missions,  for  the 
convenience  of  preparing  and  exporting  the  leaf;  but  their  example  has  not  been 
followed,  and  the  plants  are  mostly  found  in  wild  and  secluded  spots. 

The  South  Americans  ascribe  many  virtues  to  this  plant,  which  is  certainly 
aperient  and  diuretic  Like  opium,  it  produces  some  singular  and  contrary  efifects, 
giving  sleep  to  the  restless  and  spirit  to  the  torpid.  Those  who  have  once  con- 
tractml  the  habit  of  taking  it,  do  not  find  it  easy  to  leave  it  off,  or  even  to  use  it 
in  nxideratioB ;  though  when  taken  to  exce8s»  it  brings  on  similar  disoraers  to 
thoee  pfOfhiced  by  the  immoderate  use  of  strong  liqoora. 


URUGUAY. 

(ORIENTAL  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  URUGUAY.) 

Thb  tract  of  country  which  lies  on  the  north  f^  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  on 
the  east  of  the  Uruguay,  formerly  made  a  part  of  the  Spanish  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  under  the  name  of  the  Banda  Oriental.  After  having  been  nine 
years  in  the  hands  of  the  ferocious  Artigas,  it  was  incorporated  with  Brazil  under 
the  title  of  Provincia  Cisplatina.  The  contending  claims  of  the  two  powers  led 
to  a  war,  which  was  finally  terminated  by  the  establishment  of  an  independent 
republic,  which  has  an  area  of  about  02,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  of 
75,000.    Its  official  title  is  Oriental  Republic  of  the  Uruguay. 

Monte  Video,  capital  of  the  republic,  stands  on  the  noithem  bank  of  the  Plata, 
and  has  the  best  harbour  upon  that  river,  which,  however,  is  exposed  to  the  vio- 
lence of  the  pamperos  or  south-west  winds.  It  has  suffered  severely  in  passing 
through  the -hands  of  Artigas,  and  subsequently  by  the  war  between  Buenos  Ajrres 
and  ^SnxA :  its  population  is  reduced  to  about  15,000.  It  is  well  built,  with  wide 
and  regular  streets,  and  the  country  around  is  agreeably  diversified  with  hills  and 
valleys;  the  gardens  abound  with  the  finest  fruits  and  flowers,  but  there  is  other- 
wise little  cultivation ;  though  extensive  cattle  fkrms  are  found  in  the  interior.  It 
exports  large  quantities  of  hides.  Below  Monte  Video  is  the  small  port  of  Mal- 
dbnado,  and  above,  the  still  smaller  one  of  Colonia  del  Sacramento,  with  a  good 
harbour. 

In  this  State,  high  up  on  the  Uru^fuay  river,  are  the  remains  of  some  of  the 
settlements  and  towns  called  tlie  Missions,  which  have  been  the  theme  of  elo- 
quence, of  history,  and  of  song.  The  Jesuits,  on  these  beautifbl  and  remote 
plains,  collected  into  a  body  nearly  900,000  of  the  natives,  from  the  ignorant  wan- 
dering and  fierce  tribes  in  the  vicinity,  who  lived  under  their  sway,  aind  paid  them 
a  homage  boidering  almost  on  adoration.  They  trained  them  to  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  brought  them  to  relish  the  blessings  of  security  and  order ;  they 
carried  on  agriculture  with  great  success,  and  were  also  armed  and  disciplined 
after  the  Ehiropean  method.  The  Jesuits  appear  to  have  l>een  enligfatened  and 
humane,  and  certainly  there  is  no  parallel  to  their  success,  in  modem  history. 
They  were,  however,  suspected  by  the  court  of  Spain  of  aiming  at  the  establish- 
ment of  an  independent  empire  in  South  America,  suliject  to  them  alone ;  and  on 
the  suppression  of  their  order  in  Europe,  the  Jesuits  were  driven  from  tb^vt  ^i^Vi-^ 
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tlements,  which,  bein^  taken  under  the  control  of  the  crown  until  the  suppresBion 
qX  Spanish  authority  in  America,  have  fallen  into  decayt  and  do  not  at  this  time 
probably  contain  the  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  their  days  of  prosperity.. 

The  principal  town  in  the  miasions  is  San  Francisco  &>rja,  containing  aboat 
1300  inhabitants. 


PATAGONIA. 

Pataoohia  is  in  fhll  possession  of  an  Indian  race,  all  mounted  on  bondiaek, 
and  in  habits  and  aspect  closely  resembling  those  who  desolate  the  Pampas.  They 
have  drawn  the  attention  of  navigators  by  their  size,  and  have  been  actually  re- 
ported as  a  nation  of  giants.  Although  this  be  exaggerated,  yet  they  really  seem 
tall  above  the  ordinary  standard.  They  are  descrilxid  to  be  excellent  horsemen. 
The  eastern  coast  of  this  country  is  bordered  by  a  prolongation  of  the  Andes ;  but 
these  mountains,  after  passing  Chili,  display  no  Icmger  that  stupendous  elevatioo 
which  has  marked  so  great  a  portion  of  their  range.  Their  general  hei|^t  from 
thence  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan  is  not  supposed  to  cxce^  dOOO  feet,  though 
some  peaks  rise  to  5000  or  6000,  when  they  wear  a  most  dreary  aspect*  being 
covered  with  perpetual  ice  and  snow.  This  part  of  the  chain  has  no  valley  inter* 
posed  between  it  and  the  ocean,  whose  stormy  waves  beat  direct  against  its  difll, 
and  have  furrowed  the  land  into  almost  numberless  islands,  separated  from  the 
continent  and  each  other  by  long  and  narrow  channels.  One  continental  penin- 
sula alone,  that  of  Tres  Montes,  is  said  to  be  directly  exposed  to  the  waves  of  the 
Pacific.  Of  these  isles,  the  largest  and  most  northerly,  called  Wellington,  is 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the  channel  of  Mesier,  100  miles  long,  whose 
shores  are  bordered  by  low  hills,  covered  with  thick  woods.  To  the  southward  is 
the  archipelago  of  Madre  de  Dios,  which  is  little  known ;  but  the  channel  of 
Concepcion,  which  divides  it  from  the  continent,  is  broad  and  safe,  and  the  oppo- 
site coast  deeply  indented  with  bays,  the  principal  of  which,  called  St  Andrew,  is 
terminated  by  abrupt  mountains,  covered  by  enormous  glaciers.  Next  follows 
Hanover  Island,  of  considerable  extent,  and  to  the  south  of  it  a  numerous  groups 
called  the  Archipelago  of  Queen  Adelaide,  which  borders  on  the  Straits  S  Ma- 
gellan. 

Opposite  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  American  coast  extends  the  dreary 
region  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Narrow  straits,  crowded  with  islets,  divide  it  into 
three  parts,  of  which  the  most  eastern,  and  much  the  largest,  is  called  King 
Charleses  Land ;  the  -  middle  and  smallest,  Clarence  Island ;  the  most  westerly. 
Desolation  Land.  Between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  continent  extends  the  long 
narrow  winding  strait,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Magellan,  who  by  it  first 
penetrated  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Staten  Land,  another  large  island,  lies  off  the  eastern  coast,  firom  which  it  is 
separated  by  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire.  One  of  the  islands  belonging  to  the  group, 
called  Hermit,  is  remarkable  as  containing  Cape  Horn,  the  roost  southerly  point 
of  America,  and  facing  directly  the  wastes  of  the  ocean  which  svround  the  Antp 
arctic  pole.  It  was  once  deemed  "  infamous  for  tempests ;"  but  it  is  now  found 
that  in  a  proper  season  Cape  Horn  may  be  passed  with  little  danger,  and  it  is 
commonly  preferred  to  the  winding  and  diificult  channel  of  Magellan.  The 
Petcherais,  who  inhabit  Tierra  del  fViego,  are  a  handful  of  miserable  savages,  in 
the  lowest  state  of  wretchedness,  and  subsisting  solely  by  the  shell-fish  which 
they  pick  up  on  the  shore.  The  Spaniards  made  an  early  attempt  to  form  a  setp 
tlement  at  Fort  Famine,  in  the  middle  of  the  strait,  but  could  not  maintain  it 

The  eastern  coast  of  Patagonia  is  comparatively  low.  That  immediately  north 
of  the  straits  is  covered  in  a  great  measure  with  extensive  plains,  or  pampas;  but 
firom  Port  St  Julian,  in  about  40^  S.  lat  to  44°,  it  is  broken  by  considerable  emi- 
nences. Ports  Desire,  St  Julian,  and  Santa  Cruz,  afiS>rd  tolerable  anchorage, 
often  resorted  to  by  vessels  destined  for  the  southern  fishery.  The  natives  are 
seldom  seen  on  this  coast,  which  they  are  said  to  frequent  only  for  the  purpose  of 
interring  their  dead. 
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EUROPE. 

EuBOFS,  tkoagh  H  is  tho  least  of  those  foar  grett  diyisions  of  the  giebe  to 
which  greographers  hate  applied  tho  name  of  CoDtinents,  hcdds  the  second  place 
in  the  Kale  of  population,  and  the  first  in  importance,  whether  considered  with 
respect  to  itself  or  to  ili  inflaence  on  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  the  theatre  most 
crowded  with  civil  and  political  stents.  Here  the  moral  perceptions,  tho  mental 
powers,  and  the  phynoai  energies  of  man  have  made  the  greatest  progress ;  here 
arts,  sciences,  and  civilisation  have  flourished  and  continue  to  floaru^  in  unri- 
valled splendour;  and  here  too,  num  enjoys  all  that  supenority  which  these  attain- 
ments so  pre-eroinentlj  confer. 

Europe  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
AUantie.  On  the  south,  the  grand  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  divides  it  from 
Africa ;  and  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  with  its  subordinate  branch,  connected  only 
by  a  narrow  strait,  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  divides  it  from  a  great  part  of  Asia. 
Between  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Nonhern  Ocean  is  an 
interval  of  1400  or  1500  miles  of  land,  forminff  the  eastern  boundary  of  Europe, 
of  which  about  one-half  is  occupied  by  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  remainder  by 
the  Rivers  Volga  and  Don.  The  length  of  Europe,  from  the  western  part  of  Por- 
tugal to  the  Unl  Mountains  on  the  east,  is  about  3900  miles ;  and  from  the  North 
Cape  in  Norway,  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Greece,  2850;  the  area  being  about 
3,^,000  square  miles. 

The  form  of  this  continent  is  singularly  broken  and  varied.  While  Asia,  Af- 
rica, and  the  two  Americas  are  each  formed  into  a  vast  inland  expanse,  Europe  is 
split  into  many  distinct  portions ;  peninsulas,  large  islands,  and  kingdoms,  with 
extended  and  winding  coasts.  This  form  arises  chiefly  out  of  its  inland  seas, 
which  penetrate  &rther,  and  are  more  deeply  embayed,  than  those  of  an^  other 
part  of  the  globe.  Numerous  gulft,  scarcely  secondary  in  magnitude  and  import- 
ance, branch  out  from  them.  The  mountains  and  the  plains  or  Europe  do  not  dis- 
play thoso  immense  unbroken  groups,  or  those  level  and  almost  endless  expanses, 
which  give  so  vast  and  monotonous  a  character  to  the  interior  regions  of  Asia  and 
Africa.  In  general  they  are  separated  into  smaller  portions,  and  are  happily  and 
commodiously  interchanged.  They  have  kept  Europe  divided  into  a  number  of 
separate  nations,  holding  easy  intercourse.  Probably,  this  relative  position  has 
been  one  great  cause  of  that  intellectual  activity,  and  those  vigorous  exertions  in 
all  liberal  and  ingenious  arts,  which  have  raised  this  part  of  the  fflobe  to  so  high 
a  pre-eminence.  The  immense  inland  plains  of  Russia  and  Poland,  presenting  an 
aspect  wholly  Asiatic,  remained,  even  after  the  civilization  and  improvement  of 
all  western  Europe,  sunk  in  the  deepest  barbarism,  from  which  they  are  but 
slowly  and  with  difficulty  emerging. 

The  surface  of  Europe  is  very  diversified.  Its  mountains  do  not  reach  that  stu- 
pendous height,  nor  stretch  in  such  unbroken  chains,  as  those  of  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica. The  principal  ranges  of  mountains  are  the  Scandinavian,  or  Dofrafield 
range,  the  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Apennines,  and  Carpathians.  The  Scandinavian  chain 
commences  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway,  and,  running  north,  soon  becomes 
the  boundary  between  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  Pyrenees  run  in  an  easterly 
direction,  from  the  southern  part  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the  Mediterranean,  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Franee  and  Spain.  The  Alps,  the  loftiest  mountains 
in  Europe,  form  the  western  and  northern  boundary  of  Italy,  separating  it  from 
France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany.  The  Apennines  commence  near  Uie  Medi- 
terranean, at  the  south-western  extremity,  and  pursuing  an  easterly  course  around 
the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  turn  to  the  south-east,  and  pass  in  that  direction  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Italy.  The  Carpathian  Mountains  encircle  Hungary  on  three 
sides,  separating  it  fhxn  Germany  on  the  north-west,  firom  Galicia  on  the  north- 
east, and  from  Turkey  on  the  south-east  At  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range 
a  branch  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction  across  the  Danube,  to  the  centre  of  Eu- 
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ropean  Tarkey,  connectiog  the  Carpathian  Mountains  with  the  great  eastern 
oranch  of  the  Alpa. 

The  rivers  of  Europe  are  numenms,  but  none  of  them  of  the  very  first  magni- 
tude. The  two  largest  flow  throu^  the  great  eastern  plain,  a  semi-Asiatic  region, 
and  terminate  in  distant  and  interior  seas,  where  they  contribute  little  to  commer- 
cial intercourse.  The  Volga,  which  alone  can  come  into  riiralry  with  the  great 
rivers  of  Asia,  passes  the  Asiatic  limit,  where  it  spreads  into  the  great  interior 
expanse  of  the  Caspian.  The  Black  Sea  absorbs  the  other  rivers  m>m  the  great 
plain  of  Russia  and  Poland :  it  receives  also  the  noble  stream  of  the  Danube, 
which  belongs  indeed  to  the  central  region  of  Europe ;  but  directing  its  lower 
course  through  barbarous  and  uncultivated  regions,  and  terminating  in  this  distant 
receptacle,  it  conduces  only  in  a  secondary  degree  to  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  plenty  tlirough  the  continent  Western  Europe  is  too  much  broken  into  sepa- 
rate portions,  and  crossed  by  high  mountain  barriers,  to  allow  to  its  rivers  a  length 
of  more  than  from  400  to  600  miles ;  and  they  have  usually  their  entire  course 
through  a  single  country.  The  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder,  throu^^  Ger- 
many ;  the  Loire,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Garonne^  through  France ;  the  Po  through 
Italy;  the  Ebro,  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadalquivir,  through  Spam. 
The  northern  rivers  of  Britain  and  Scandinavia,  restricted  to  a  still  narrower  field, 
seldom  accomplish  as  long  a  course  as  200  miles.  Yet,  though  Europe  does  not 
present  the  grand  rivers  which  distinguish  the  greater  continents,  it  is  on  the 
whole  happily  and  commodiously  watered.  Almost  every  part  of  it  enjoys  the 
benefit  of  river  communication ;  it  is  neither  overspread  by  the  dreary  swamps  of 
America,  nor  the  sandy  deserts  which  render  uninhabitable  so  great  a  part  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

The  lakes  of  Europe  are  chiefly  enclosed  within  its  mountain  regions ;  but  lew 
of  them  are  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  rank  as  inland  seas.  Those  alone  entitled 
to  this  distinction  are  the  Ladoga  and  the  Onega,  which,  forming  a  sort  of  conti- 
nuation of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  and  being  situated  in  bleak  and  frozen  regions, 
minister  very  little  to  internal  intercourse.  The  others  worthy  of  notice  are  the 
Wenner  and  Wetter,  in  Sweden ;  the  Swiss  lakes  of  Geneva,  Lucerne,  and  Con- 
stance ;  the  Platten  Sea  or  Lake,  in  Austria ;  and  the  Lakes  Garda,  Como,  uid 
Maggiore,  in  Italy,  &c. 

The  European  soil  is  distinguished  for  productions,  perhaps  surpassing  in  value 
those  of  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  Grain,  of  one  description  or  another,  is 
raised  over  its  whole  surface,  excepting  in  the  extreme  north ;  wines  throughout 
all  its  southern  kingdoms.  In  hemp,  flax,  and  wool,  those  staple  materials  of 
clothing,  Europe  is  equally  pre-eminent  Silk,  another  valuable  commodity,  it 
produces  copiously,  though  not  so  as  to  be  independent  of  supplies  from  India  and 
China.  Except  the  horse  and  the  camel,  for  which  Asia  is  renowned,  Europe  con- 
tains the  most  valuable  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  breeds  of  domestic  animals. 
Its  northern  forests  produce  the  finest  timber  in  the  world,  with  the  exception  of 
the  teak ;  and  its  iron,  the  most  useful  of  metals,  surpasses  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
world :  but  all  the  more  precious  substances,  gold,  silver,  pearls,  jewels,  exist  in 
an  extent  so  limited  as  scarcely  to  be  deserving  of  mention.  The  cultivation  of 
the  soil  is  carried  on  with  mucn  greater  diligence  than  in  any  countries  except  in 
the  south-east  of  Asia,  while  in  science,  skill,  and  the  extent  of  capital  employed 
upon  it,  European  agriculture  is  quite  unrivalled. 

In  manufacturing  industry,  this  quarter  of  the  world  has,  within  these  few  cen- 
turies, fiu*  surpassed  all  the  others  of  the  globe.  The  looms  and  workshops  of 
Europe  yield  a  variety  of  fine  and  beautiful  fabrics,  in  such  profusion,  and  at  so 
cheap  a  rate,  as  to  place  them  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  class  of  society. 
This  continent  thus  clothes  all  the  young  nations  which  have  issued  from  her  own 
bosom,  and  which  fill  nearly  two  entire  quarters  of  the  habitable  earth. 

Commerce,  on  so  great  a  scale  as  to  connect  together  the  distant  quarters  of  the 
world,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  out  of  Europe.  European  vessels  are  found  in 
the  utmost  bounds  of  Asia  and  America,  in  the  snowy  regions  of  either  pole,  and 
crowding  the  ports  of  the  Austral  continent  There  is  not  now  a  place  on  earth, 
however  remote,  aflbrding  any  scope  for  the  employment  of  commercial  capital. 
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which  18  not  immediately  filled  with  the  same  promptitude  as  if  it  had  been  sita- 
ated  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  The  ships  of  that  continent  exceed  those  of  all  the 
others  in  number  and  dimensions,  and  are  more  skilfully  navigfated,  with  the 
exception  of  those  States  in  the  Western  Contment  colonized  by  Europeans,  which 
are  beginning  to  form  a  commercial  and  maritime  system,  modelled  on  that  of 
Europe-— a  system  which  may  one  day  surpass  the  original. 

The  population  of  Europe,  though  more  closely  calculated  than  that  of  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe,  is  yet  far  from  being  ascertained  on  data  that  are  very  pre* 
cise.  In  regard  to  some  districts,  and  in  particular  to  the  whole  of  the  Turkish 
cmpirCt  no  census  has  ever  been  instituted ;  in  others,  the  computation  ia  founded 
only  on  the  number  of  houses :  and  in  some,  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  years  have 
elapsed  since  any  was  attempted.  At  the  present  time  the  population  of  the 
whole  continent,  and  including  all  the  different  races,  is  estimated  by  the  best 
writers  at  from  220  to  225  millions. 

The  people  of  Europe  are  divided  chiefly  into  three  great  races,  which  differ,  to 
a  very  marked  degree,  in  language,  political  situation,  and  habits  of  life.  These 
are  the  Sclavonic,  the  Teutonic,  and  the  Romish. 

The  Sclavonic  races  consist  of  about  twenty-five  millions  of  Russians,  ten  mil- 
lions of  Poles,  Lithuanians,  and  Letts,  and  about  ten  millions  of  other  races,  known 
under  the  names  of  Windes,  Tcheches,  Slawakes,  Croats,  Morlachians,  which 
have  found  their  way  into  eastern  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Illyria.  The  Sclavo- 
nians  are,  in  general,  less  improved  than  other  Europeans.  They  have  only  some 
infant  forms  of  art  and  literature,  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  imitation  of 
those  of  the  eastern  nations.  They  are  generally  subjected  to  absolute  monarchy, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  only  beginning  to  emerge  from  the  degrading 
condition  of  personal  slavery.  The  msiority  profess  that  form  of  Christianity 
acknowledged  by  the  Greek  Church.  Yet  they  are  a  brave,  enterprising,  and 
persevering  race,  and  have  established  themselves  as  a  ruling  and  conquering 
people,  in  reference  to  all  the  contiguous  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  Teutonic  race  occupies  generally  the  centre  and  north  of  Europe ;  besides 
Grermany,  their  original  seat,  they  have  filled  the  greater  part  of  Scandinavia,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Great  Britain,  and  may  be  reckoned  at  fifly  millions.  The  Teu- 
tonic people  generally  are  brave,  hardy,  intelligent,  and  industrious,  though  some- 
what blunt  and  unpolished.  All  the  sciences,  and  even  the  arts,  both  useful  and 
ornamental,  have  been  carried  among  them  to  the  highest  perfection ;  yet  they 
are  accused  of  wanting  some  of  the  graces  and  elegancies  which  embellish  the 
courts  and  fashionable  circles  of  the  south,  by  whom  they  are  treated  as  semi- 
barbarians.  A  great  majority  of  the  Teutonic  nations  are  Protestants ;  and  that 
profession  is  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  them,  and  to  the  nations  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  who  have  sprung  from  them. 

The  race  called  Romish  comprehends  the  modem  inhabitants  of  France,  Italy, 
and  Spain.  They  were  the  most  early  civilized  of  the  modern  nations,  and  have 
carried  the  polish  of  manners  and  the  cultivation  of  the  elegant  arts  to  a  higher 
pitch  than  any  other  known  nation.  In  solid  energy  and  intelligence,  they 
scarcely  equal  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  the  ruling  religion 
in  all  these  countries,  and  has  among  them  her  metropolitan  seat 

Certain  interesting  and  antique  races  inhijibit  the  rude  and  mountainous  ex- 
tremities of  Europe.  They  are  the  Gael,  the  Cymri,  and  the  Basques,  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Celts,  the  most  ancient  possessors  of  western  Europe.  The  first 
inhabit  the  chief  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  the  Cymri, 
partly  Wales  and  Britany,  and  partly  in  the  south  of  France,  and  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  where  they  are  called  Basques.  Having  retained  their  habits  and  lan- 
guage during  many  ages,  they  cherish  a  fond  attachment  to  antiquity,  and  trace 
their  pedigree  higher  than  any  of  the  Romish  or  Teutonic  nobles.  They  are  pro- 
bably about  6,830,000  in  number,  of  which  the  Gael  amount  to  4,500,000,  the 
Cymri  1,700,000,  and  the  Basques  630,000. 

The  Greeks,  once  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  races,  are  spread  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Depressed  by  two  thousand  years  of  slavery, 
they  had  ceased  to  display  those  high  attributes  which  excited  the  admiration  of 
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maokind ;  but  the  proepects  of  iodependence  which  they  have  now  opened  fyr 
thomaelves,  afford  some  hope  that  they  may  regain  their  place  in  the  s»le  of  n^ 
tions.  Their  number  may  be  about  2,100,000.  The  Jews,  that  singularly  inte- 
resting people,  are  spread  through  all  Europe,  but  especially  the  eastern  oonntries, 
Poland,  RuflsiSf  and  Turkey :  they  are  supposed  rather  to  exceed  2,000,000.  The 
Gypsies,  in  an  humbler  sphere,  are  widely  scattered  over  all  Europe,  to  the  sop* 
posed  number  of  340,000 ;  a  wild,  roaming,  demi-savage  race,  of  unknown  origin, 
but  probably  Asiatic  rather  than  Egyptian.  Other  races  are,  the  Turin,  the 
ruling  people  in  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  and  the  Magyars,  who  prevail  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  are  originally  Asiatic  The  former  amount  to  d,250,000»  and 
the  latter  to  8,000,000. 

The  religion  of  Europe  is  almost  entirely  monotheistic.  A  mere  handful  of 
pagans,  the  Samqyeds,  are  found  in  its  north-eastern  extremity,  on  the  abores  of 
the  Icy  Sea.  Europe  is  almost  entirely  Christian ;  and  the  small  populatioD  of 
Mahomedans  who  have  found  their  way  into  it  consist  of  Asiatic  races,  Turks,  and 
Tartars.  The  Jews,  however  generally  difiiised,  have  nowhere  a  national  charch, 
nor  are  they,  in  any  nation,  fully  identified  witli  the  body  of  the  people.  TTie 
Christians  of  Europe  are  divided  into  three  great  churches,  the  Greek,  the  Latin 
or  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant 

In  learning,  art,  science,  and  all  the  pursuits  which  develope  the  mtelleetnal 
nature  of  man,  and  which  refine  and  enlarge  his  ideas,  Europe  has  &r  surpassed 
every  other  continent  The  empires  of  southern  and  eastern  Asia  alone  have  an 
ancient  traditional  literature  of  which  the  remains  are  yet  preserved.  But,  be- 
sides being  now  in  a  very  decayed  state,  it  never  included  any  authentic  history, 
sound  philosophy,  or  accurate  knowledge  of  nature.  An  extravagant,  tboogh 
sometimes  poetical  mythology,  proverbial  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  a  poetry  replete 
with  bold  and  hyperbolical  images,  compose  almost  its  entire  circle.  The  science 
of  Europe  has  been  employed  with  equal  success  in  exploring  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  universe,  and  in  improving  the  condition  of  man  in  soeiet?. 

The  invention  of  printing,  and  the  consequent  general  difiusion  of  inionnation 
among  all  classes,  are  features  especially  European.  By  their  means,  in  its  en- 
lightened countries,  the  essential  branches  of  knowledge  are  now  placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  humblest  classes,  and  even  the  highest  branches  are  not  absc^ 
lutely  beyond  their  attainment  The  endowments  for  the  support  of  learning  are 
very  extensive,  founded  in  a  great  measure  during  the  midole  ages,  and  bearing 
some  stamp  of  the  then  infant  state  of  literature ;  but  they  are  now  adapting 
themselves  to  modem  improvements.  The  extensive  and  extending  institutions 
for  the  instruction  of  the  lower  orders  have  produced  a  general  diffiision  of  intd- 
ligence,  to  which,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  worki,  if  we  except  America,  there  is 
nc^ing  analogous. 

The  political  state  of  Europe  is  also  peculiarly  fortunate.  Elsewhere,  with 
rare  exceptions,  a  turbulent  anarchy  prevails,  or  vast  empires  ure  subjected  to  the 
absolute  sway  of  a  single  despot  It  is  in  this  continent  only  that  the  secret  has 
been  found  out  of  establishing  a  regular  and  constitutional  liberty,  in  which  the 
extremes  of  tyranny  and  licentiousness  are  equally  avoided.  Even  the  absolute 
monarchies  are  generally  administered  with  mildness,  according  to  Ic^  forms, 
and  afibrd  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  a  tolerable  security  of  person  and  proper^. 
The  European  states  have  also  established  among  themselves  a  balance  of  power, 
which  sets  bounds  to  the  encroachments  of  any  particular  state,  and  has  repeat- 
edly rescued  the  whole  continent  from  the  imminent  danger  of  universal  subjuga- 
tion. The  military  and  naval  power  has  been  raised  to  a  height  to  which  none  of 
the  other  continents  can  offer  any  effectual  resistance.  A  great  proportion  of 
them  has  now  been  conquered,  occupied,  or  colonised  by  Europe;  and  if  the 
whole  is  not  reduced  under  this  condition,  it  is  only  through  distance  and  exten- 
sive deserts  that  manv  great  countries  still  preserve  their  independence. 

The  native  animals  of  Europe  are  neither  so  varied  nor  so  extensive  as  those 
of  more  genial  climes.  The  most  useful  and  important  of  the  domestic  kinds 
have  been  introduced  from  other  regions.  The  horse,  originally  from  Arabia,  or, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  some,  from  Tartary,  hss,  by  cultivation  and  education. 
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been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  peifectioii,  4md  has  become  varied  in  kind  to  a 
great  extent  The  aaa,  the  dog,  and  cat,  are  also  believed  to  have  an  eastern 
origin.  The  ox,  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  nature's  gifts  to  man,  appears  to 
have  existed  in  a  wild  state  over  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  whether  as  a  distinct 
species  or  a  mere  variety,  is  still  uncertain.  At  what  time  this  breed  was  exter- 
minated from  the  open  forests  is  not  known ;  but  it  was  confined  to  parks,  in  Bri- 
tain, long  before  the  Reformation.  The  race  is  still  preserved  in  the  north  of 
England ;  they  are  wholly  white,  with  a  black  muzale. 

The  domestic  quadrupeds  which  administer  so  much  to  the  necessities  and  hap- 
piness of  the  human  race,  have  been  (particularly  in  Britain)  improved  to  a  high 
degree  of  excellence.  Of  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  hog,  there  is  a  vast  variety, 
each  of  which  possesses  some  valuable  peculiarity  which  renders  them  so  essen- 
tial in  supplying  food  and  clothing  to  man ;  while  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  dog, 
assist  him  in  his  labours  or  protect  his  property. 

In  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  the  great  white  bear,  more 
truly  perhaps  than  any  other  antarctic  animal,  inhabits  the  diores  of  Nova  Zam- 
bia, and  is  occasionally  seen  in  other  parts :  it  is  the  same  as  the  American  quad- 
ruped of  the  same  name.  The  only  two  European  species  of  Ibis  animal,  the 
brown  and  black  bear,  are  natives  of  the  northern  and  temperate  regions  of  the 
continent  The  latter  differs  from  that  of  America  in  many  essential  points. 
The  wolf  and  the  fox,  under  different  varieties  or  species,  appear  generally  dis- 
tributed over  Europe.  To  these  may  be  added  the  lynx  and  wild  cat,  as  the  only 
rapacious  or  carnivorous  animals  of  this  region.  The  lynx,  once  common  in  cen- 
tral Europe,  is  now  only  known  in  some  parts  of  Spam,  the  Apennines,  and  in 
the  northern  kingdoms.  The  wild  cat  is  still  said  to  be  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
is  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  continent  The  elk  and  the  reindeer  are  well- 
known  inhabitants  or  the  northern  countries ;  the  latter  giving  place  to  the  fal- 
low deer,  the  stag,  and  the  roebuck,  in  the  midland  parts  of  Europe.  In  the  lofly 
mountains  and  inaccessible  precipices  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  the  chamois, 
ysard,  and  ibex,  still  live  in  partial  security,  notwithstanding  the  daring  intre- 
pidity of  their  hunters.  The  musmon  is  another  European  quadruped,  deserving 
notice  as  being  generally  considered  the  origin  of  all  our  domestic  breeds  of 
sheep.  It  appears  still  to  exist  in  a  state  of  nature  among  the  high  mountains  of 
Corsica  and  Sardinia,  and  although  extirpated  upon  the  continent,  is  well  ascer- 
tained to  have  formerly  been  common  in  the  mountains  of  Asturia  in  Spain,  and 
other  parts.  The  beaver  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  the  Rhone,  the 
Danube,  and  other  of  the  larger  European  rivera  It  is,  however,  uncertain 
whether  it  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  American  species. 

The  domesticated  birds  of  Europe,  brought  from  other  quarters,  are  the  turkey 
from  America,  the  peacock  and  common  fowl  from  India,  the  Guinea-fowl  fh)m 
Africa,  and  the  pheasant  from  Asia  Minor.  The  rapacious  birds,  as  in  other  re- 
gions, are  the  smallest  in  number,  but  the  most  formidable  in  strength.  The 
golden,  imperial,  white-tailed,  and  sea  eagle,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
continent  On  the  highest  summits  of  the  Alps,  and  in  the  vast  forests  which 
clothe  their  sides,  in  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol,  are  found  all  the  four  spe- 
cies of  the  European  vulture,  of  which  the  most  formidable  is  the  bearded  vul- 
ture, or  vulture  of  the  Alps.  It  is  the  largest  of  European  birds,  being  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  its  strength  is  so  great  that  it  attacks  sheep,  lambs,  and 
young  stags,  and  even  the  chamois  and  ibex  fall  victims  to  its  rapacity.  It  builds 
in  such  inaccessible  precipices  that  its  nest  is  very  rarely  seen.  The  vulture  is 
seldom  found  north  of  the  Alps,  and  is  most  numerous  in  the  southern  parts  of 
the  continent 

The  goshawk  is  found  in  Scotland,  France  and  Germany.    Great  use  was  for- 
merly made  of  this  bird  in  falconry.    Many  species  of  owls  are  known  in  Europe ; : 
also,  crows  of  various  kinds,  many  species  of  woodpecker,  snipe,  grosbeaks,  bull- ; 
finches,  buntings,  finches,  linnets,  larks,  &c.    The  grouse,  of  various  species,  are 
highly  prized  as  game:  the  largest,  the  cock  of  the  rock,  the  size  of  a  small  tur-. 
key,  is  found  in  Russia:  the  cock  of  the  wood  is  a  fine  bird,  found  in  the  high 
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mountaiDoui  parti  of  the  continent;  it  lifres  moetlj  in  pine  ibretti  uid  iipoo  the 
leaves  of  fir  trees.    The  partridge  and  qoail  are  unifenally  difibsed. 

The  bostard,  among  the  largest  of  European  birds,  being  four  (bet  long,  is  coo- 
roon  in  Spain,  luly,  and  Turkey.  These  birds  run  with  great  Tapidi^«  but  flr 
with  difficulty,  and  are  oftentimes  hunted  by  greyhounds.  The  bemutifbl  wall- 
creeper,  with  its  bright  rosy  wings,  the  golden  oriole,  the  bee-eater,  the  hoofioo^ 
and  the  roller,  four  of  the  most  b^utiful  European  birds,  are  common  in  Italy  and 
Sicily ;  also  the  pelican,  the  spoonbill,  and  the  flamingo,  althou^  ftom  their  lafge 
size  attracting  the  attention  of  sportsmen,  they  are  never  seen  m  any  coneidefaMe 
numbers. 

The  seas  and  coasts  of  Europe  abound  to  a  peat  extent  with  fish  and  manne 
animals  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  exist  m  vast  numbers,  and  are  of  graal 
importance  in  a  national  point  of  view,  aflbrding  food  and  employment  to  thou- 
sands of  fishermen :  this  is  especially  the  case  with  the  codfish  on  the  shorea  of 
Norway,  and  the  herring  of  the  British  cosst.  The  countless  mvriads  of  these 
fish  which  visit  annually  the  northern  shores  of  Europe,  migrate  from  the  Arctic 
Seas,  and  appear  off  the  Shetland  Isles  in  April  and  May.  These  are  only  the 
forerunners  of  the  grand  division,  which  comes  in  June ;  and  their  appearance  is 
marked  by  certain  signs,  and  by  the  numbers  of  birds  which  follow  lo  prey  upon 
th3m ;  but  when  the  main  body  approaches,  its  breadth  and  depth  are  each  as  to 
alter  the  very  appearance  of  the  ocean.  It  is  divided  into  distinct  oolunns  of  five 
or  six  miles  m  length  and  three  or  four  in  breadth,  and  they  drive  the  water  beftire 
them  with  a  kind  of  rippling.  Sometimes  they  sink  for  ten  or  fifteen  minotes. 
then  rise  to  gain  the  surfiu^e,  and  in  bright  weather  reflect  a  variety  of  qrfinidw 
colours,  like  a  field  of  the  most  precious  gems. 

The  pilchards,  on  the  southern  coast  of  England,  and  the  saidineab  oo  that  of 
Franco,  are  fished  to  a  great  extent  The  herring  is  but  little  if  at  all  known  oo 
the  Mediterranean ;  a  substitute,  however,  exists  in  the  enormous  shoals  of  ancfao* 
vies  found  on  the  coasts  of  Spain,  France,  and  Italy,  which  employ  annually  in 
their  capture  and  preparation  a  great  number  of  persons,  and  the  exportatioQ  of 
this  highly-flavoured  little  fish  to  all  parts  of  the  world  creates  an  important 
branch  of  permanent  commerce.  The  tunny  fishery  is  peculiar  to  Sicily  and 
Malta,  but  is  not  pursued  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 

Europe,  considered  in  regard  to  its  languages,  comprehends  the  whole  globe, 
through  those  immense  colonies  which  have  l^n  founded  by  the  nationa  or  this 
continent  in  every  other  quarter  of  the  world. 

The  present  European  languages  may  be  referred  to  four  stocks:  the  Teutonic, 
the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  and  Latin.  The  English,  German,  Dutch,  Danidi,  Norwe- 
gian, Swedish,  and  Iceland,  are  of  Teutonic  origin. 

The  Celtic  languages  are  the  Graelic,  spoken  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  the 
Hebrides,  a  great  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man ;  the  Cymbric,  need  in 
Wales ;  the  Low  Areton,  in  France ;  and  the  Basque,  in  the  south  of  Fiance  and 
the  north  of  Spain. 

The  languages  of  Russia,  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  parts  of  Hungary,  are  all  dia^ 
lects  of  the  Sclavonic ;  and  those  derived  from  the  Latin  are  the  Spanish,  Porto- 
guese,  Italian,  and  French. 

The  Spanish  or  Castilian  language  is  spoken  nearly  all  over  Spain,  and  the 
present  and  former  colonies  of  tluit  nation  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  very 
rich,  harmonious,  and  dignified.  The  written  and  polished  lan^age  is  alniost 
identical  with  the  Portuguese,  and  differs  but  little  from  the  Italian.  The  latter 
is  esteemed  the  most  melodious  language  of  Europe,  and  is  superior  to  any  other 
in  music  and  poetry.  There  are  several  dialects  of  it;  in  Tuscany  it  is  mnnd  in 
its  greatest  purity ;  in  Naples  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  corrupted ;  and  Venice  has 
its  own  peculiar  dialect,  which  excels  in  softness. 

The  French  language  is  considered  the  most  refined  of  any  in  Europe.  It  is 
well  adapted  for  conversation,  and  has  gradually  become  the  language  of  courts 
and  of  diplomacy,  and  is  understood  by  the  superior  classes  of  society  in  greater 
extent  than  any  other.     Its  dialects  are  numerous. 

The  English,  spoken  in  England,  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  British 
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Colooiet  in  difibrant  qutrten  of  the  world,  and  in  the  United  States,  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  monosyllabic  of  all  the  European  idioms,  and  it  is  also  that  of 
which  the  proounciation  difiers  most  from  the  ortho|praphy.  The  English  lan- 
guage occapiee.ooe  of  the  most  eminent  places  in  European  literature.  It  is  com- 
par^de  with  any  of  them  in  elegance,  and  perhaps  surpasses  them  aU  in  energy. 
It  is  BO  lees  graceful  than  concise ;  its  poetry  is  at  once  manly  and  harmonious ; 
and,  like  that  of  the  cognate  languages  of  the  north,  is  admirably  adapted  to  depict 
the  subliflutiee  of  nature,  and  pourtray  the  stronger  paasiona  As  the  language 
of  political  and  parliamentary  eloquence,  it  is  without  a  rival.  It  is  spoken  by  the 
greatest  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World. 

The  German  language  prevails  in  all  the  German  States,  in  Switzerland,  and 
also  in  aome  parts  ^  SUissia.  It  has  a  number  of  dialects,  and  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  Geroaan,  spoken  in  the  southern  parts,  the  Low  German  of  the  northern 
parts,  and  the  High  German,  which  is  exclusively  the  language  of  books  and 
refined  society,  and  is  common  to  all  well-educated  Germans ;  it  ranks  also  as  the 
learned  language  of  the  north  and  great  part  of  the  east  of  Europe.  Tlie  literature 
(^Gemuiny,  in  regard  to  the  quality  of  its  productions,  rivals  those  of  France  and 
England,  aiad  surpasses  them  in  abundance.  The  German  is  the  richest  in  words 
of  anjr  language  in  Europe ;  and  this  distinction  it  owes  to  the  great  number  of  its 
monosyllabic  roots^  with  which  it  creates  new  terms  ad  infinitum,  bv  derivation 
and  composition.  The  Dutch,  a  derivative  from  the  German,  is  the  lianguage  of 
HoUand  and  of  her  cokmies. 

The  Ruski,  or  Modem  Russian,  is  spoken  throughout  the  Russian  Empire,  also 
in  parts  of  Galicia  and  Hungary.  It  is  only  since  the  reign  of  the  Caar  Peter 
that  it  has  become  the  language  of  literature  and  of  business :  it  has  several  dia- 
lecta.  The  Polish  is  the  national  language  of  the  nobility  and  the  commonalty  in 
all  the  countries  formerly  bekxiffiog  to  Poland ;  its  dialects  are  varkras.  The 
preference  given  lo  Latin  in  the  latter  country  long  retarded  this  language. 

Europe  is  politically^  divided  into  61  independent  States,  of  which  some  of  the 
smaller  are  only  nominally  so,  being  in  a  measure  more  or  less  controlled  bv  the 
larger  and  more  powerful  States  in  their  vicinity.  Of  these,  three  aro  styled  ein> 
piret — Austria,  Russia,  and  Turkey ;  sixteen  kingdoms — Bavaria,  Belgium,  Den- 
mark, France,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Greece,  Hanover,  Holland,  Naples,  Por- 
tugal, Prussia,  Sardinia,  Saxony,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  Wirtemberg ; 
seven  grand  duchies — Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Meck- 
I  lenburg-Strelitz,  Oldenburg,  Saxe  Weimar,  and  Tuscany ;  one  electorate — Hesse 
Cassel;  eleven  duckies — Anhalt-Bemburg,  Anbalt-Cotben,  Anhalt-Dessau,  Bnins- 
I  wick,  Lucca,  Modena,  Nassau,  Parma,  Saxe-Altenburg,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  and 
Saxe-Meiningen-Hildburghausen ;  one  landgraviate  —  Hesse-Homburg ;  eleven 
principalilies — HohenzoUem-Hechingen,  Hohenzollem-Segtnaringen,  Lichten- 
stein,  Lippe-DetaK>ld,  Lippe-Schauenburg,  Monaco,  Reu8»-Greitz,  ^uss-Schleitz, 
Schwanburg-Rudolstadt,  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen,  and  Waldeck ;  one  lord- 
ship— Knip^iusen ;  one  ecclesiastical  state — The  States  of  the  Church  ;  and  nine 
reptfMic«---Switzerland,  Ionian  Islands,  San  Marino,  Andorra,  Cracow,  and  the 
Free  Cities  of  Germany,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck,  and  Frankfort 


SWEDEN   AND   NORWAY. 

SwvDEir  and  Norway,  now  united  into  one  kingdom,  form  an  extensive  region, 
stretching  from  the  utmost  verge  of  the  temperate  zone  far  into  the  frozen  range 
of  the  arctic  circle.  Along  the  north  and  west  stretch  the  wide  shores  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  so  far  as  yet  known.  The  south-west  point  of  the  kingdom  borders 
on  the  North  Sea  or  German  Ocean.  The  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  en- 
close it  on  the  south  and  east;  so  that  it  forms  an  immense  peninsula.  The 
isthmus  by  which  it  is  joined  to  Russia  is  above  200  miles  broad,  but  so  ckisely 
barred  by  mountains  and  frozen  plains,  that  the  kingdom  is  nearly  inaccessible, 
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except  by  sea.    Sweden,  Norway  and  Denmark,  were  anciently  known  ••  Scan- 
dinavia. 

This  kingdom  is  of  vast  extent  Its  length,  iVom  the  extreme  pomt  of  Scania 
to  the  North  Cape,  is  1550  miles.  Its  breadth,  from  the  extreme  points  of  the 
provinces  of  Stockholm  on  the  east,  and  Bergen  on  the  west,  will  little  exceed 
350  miles.  Its  area  is  297,000  square  miles.  Of  this  large  territory*  aearccly  a 
half  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  civilized  world.  The  Lawmder,  who 
derives  his  whole  subsistence  m>m  the  rein-deer,  can  hardly  be  included  within 
the  pale  of  civilized  society.  Even  the  southern  districts  have  a  rugged  and  re- 
pulsive aspect,  when  compared  to  almost  any  other  European  state.  Fbfests  of 
tall  and  gloomy  pine  stretch  over  the  plains,  or  hang  on  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains ;  the  ground  for  five  months  in  the  year  is  buri^  under  snow ;  caltivatkm 
appears  only  in  scattered  patches. 

The  mountains  consbt  chiefly  of  the  dark  and  lofty  chain  of  the  Dofinafielda, 
which  were  for  ages  a  barrier  between  the  two  separate  and  hostile  statea  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  but  are  now  included  within  the  united  kingdom.  In  pass- 
ing through  Norway,  some  of  its  pinnacles  exceed  8000  feet  Chains  of  second- 
ary elevation  run  through  Lapland ;  but,  in  approaching  the  North  Cape,  they 
again  rise  as  high  as  before,  and  face  the  polar  seas  with  clifis  of  prodigious 
magnitude. 

The  rivers  are  numerous,  Sweden  being  a  country  profusely  watered ;  bat,  as 
they  rise  in  the  Dofrafields,  and  traverse  the  divided  breadth  of  the  peninsula, 
they  seldom  attain  any  material  length  of  course.  The  largest  is  the  Dahl,  which 
falls  into  the  sea  at  Geflle,  after  a  course  of  260  miles,  llie  most  important  as 
to  navigation  are  those  which  form  the  outlet  to  the  lakeS)  particularly  the  Ciotha, 
reaching  from  the  lake  Wener  to  Gottenburg.  The  Glommen  and  the  Dnunme 
are  pretty  considerable  rivers,  running  from  north  to  south,  and  down  which  con- 
siderable quantities  of  timber  are  floated.  Lapland  pours  a  number  dt  lar^ 
streams  into  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  but  these  are  usually  chained  m 
ice,  and  at  no  time  can  be  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  or  naviga- 
tion. 

Lakes  form  the  grand  depository  of  the  surplus  waters  of  Swedeia.  The 
Wener  bears  almost  the  character  of  an  inland  sea,  and  the  completion  of  the 
canal  of  TrOlhatta,  by  enabling  its  coasts  to  communicate  by  the  CiOtha  with 
Gottenburg,  has  given  them  almost  the  full  advantages  of  a  maritime  site.  The 
Wetter,  though  equal  in  length,  covers  not  nearly  so  great  an  extent  of  ground. 
M&ler,  or  Malar,  is  a  narrow,  winding  loch,  or,  more  strictly,  a  bay,  mnninff 
sixty  miles  into  the  interior  from  Stockholm,  to  whose  environs  its  variegated  and 
rocky  shores  give  a  beautiful  wildness.  Small  lakes,  enclosed  between  hills,  are 
of  very  frequent  occurrence,  both  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

The  constitution  of  Sweden  is  one  of  the  few  in  Europe,  which  has  always 
preserved  some  portion  of  that  representative  system  which  had  been  fbmied  m 
remote  ages.  Towards  the  close,  indeed,  of  the  last  century,  it  was  reduced  by 
Gustavus  m.  to  little  more  than  a  form.  Bemadotte,  however,  an  elected 
monarch,  without  any  national  claim,  was  obliged  to  court  the  fkvonr  of  the 
nation,  and,  with  that  view,  to  re-establish  the  rights  of  its  ancient  diet  This  is 
now  rather  an  antique  and  cumbrous  form  of  legislature,  consisting  of  four 
orders ;  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  the  peasants,  and  the  burghers ;  who  sit  and  vote 
in  separate  houses. 

In  the  division  of  powers,  the  royal  prerogative  is  ample.  The  king  appeints 
to  all  offices  civil  and  military,  and  he  is  obliged  to  convoke  the  diet  only  once  in 
five  years,  and  to  continue  its  sittings  three  months ;  but  he  may  make  the  meetp 
ings  more  frequent,  and  longer.  He  has  also  a  negative  upon  the  laws  proposed 
by  the  diet  In  regard  to  the  diet  itself,  the  division  rests  with  a  majority  of  the 
houses ;  but  if  they  be  two  against  two,  the  balance  is  struck  by  the  committee 
of  state,  a  body  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  members  from  each.  No  tax 
can  be  levied,  or  loan  obtained,  without  the  consent  of  the  diet 

The  northing  of  Norway,  restored  by  Bemadotte,  is  possessed  of  much  higher 
privileges  than  the  Swedish  diet     It  assembles  more  frequently,  and  at  its  own 
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time*  witboiit  any  cooUol  from  the  king;  and  it  allows  to  him  only  a  sospensive 
v«to,  obliging  him  to  accept  any  project  which  has  been  three  times  presented  by 
the  storthing.  These  rights  having  been  once  granted,  Bemadotte,  who  found 
them  preasiog  somewhat  hard  against  his  prerogative,  has  in  vain  made  several 
attempts  to  abridge  them.  A  highly  republican  spirit  prevails  in  Norway,  and 
the  infloenba,  and  almost  existence,  oif  the  nobles,  is  nearly  annihilated. 

The  revenue  of  Sweden  is  about  •5,000,000  a  year.  The  miliUry  force  is  at 
present  198,550 :  regular  army,  45,191 ;  landwehr  or  militia,  08,366.  Of  the  for- 
mer, Sweden  fomial^  33,201,  Norway  11,900;  and  of  the  latter,  the  share  of 
Sweden  is  83,366,  and  of  Norway  10,000.  The  troops  are  raised  by  conscription : 
they  only  seceive  pay  when  on  actual  service ;  remaining,  at  other  times,  in  the 
provinces,  where  tney  employ  themselves  in  cultivating  lands  assigned  to  them 
for  their  support  Sweden  seems  doomed  by  nature  to  be  rather  a  poor  country. 
Her  scanty  harvest  consists  solely  of  rye,  bigg,  and  oats,  scarcely  accounted  as 
food  in  more  favoured  climatea  Scandinavia  is  described  generally  as  one  un- 
broken boundless  forest,  varied  only  in  iU  aq>ect  by  little  patches  of  cultivate 
land* 

The  commerce  of  this  region  is  greater  than  its  unimproved  agriculture  and 
total  want  of  manufactures  might  lead  us  to  suppose.  But  nature  has  gifted  these 
bleak  territories  with  an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  timber  and  iron,  two  of  the 
prime  necessaries  of  human  life.  These  articles  are  indeed  also  the  produce  of 
North  America;  and  Britain,  which  a^rds  the  best  market,  has  lately  sought  to 
favour  her  colonies  in  that  quarter  by  a  great  inequality  of  duties.  Yet  the  supe- 
rior qualitjr  of  the  Scandinavian  commodity  always  secures  it  a  sale.  The  entire 
exports  of  Norway  are  estimated  at  l,6iX),000l.  sterling.  The  commerce  of 
Sweden  is  not  on  so  great  a  scale ;  her  surplus  tinfber  being  not  nearly  so  ample, 
thouffh  her  iron  is  sunerior.  The  total  number  of  merchant  vessels  belonging  to 
the  diflferent  towns  of^  Sweden,  in  1829,  was  1178,  of  the  burthen  of  61,0A  tons. 

The  manufkctures  of  Scandinavia  are  inconsiderable,  unless  we  should  class 
their  mines  as  such.  Even  in  the  common  trades,  the  work  is  lazily  and  ill  per- 
formed, and  charged  at  a  high  rate,  which  renders  this  the  most  expensive  country 
in  fUirope  for  tbwe  who  live  luxuriously.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  some  great 
merchants  in  the  western  towns  send  their  linen  to  be  washed  in  London. 

The  mines  of  silver,  copper,  lead,  and  especially  iron,  constitute  the  chief 
wealth  of  this  country.  In  1738,  a  gold  mine  was  discovered  near  Adelfors ;  but 
it  is  now  nearly  exhausted.  The  principal  copper  mines  are  in  Dalecarlia :  that 
of  Falun  has  been  worked  upwards  of  1000  years,  and  produces  from  1,42.5,000 
to  1,500,000  pounds  of  copper  annually.  Sweden  likewise  produces  porphyry, 
rock-crystal,  cobalt,  alum,  and  antimony. 

Agricultural  industry  till  of  late  had  not  done  much  to  remedy  natural  defi- 
ciencies ;  it  is  now,  however,  pursued  with  considerable  assiduity,  especially  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  country.  The  peasants  are  very  industrious,  but  owing 
to  the  deficiency  of  the  soil,  they  are  hardly  able  to  raise  enough  grain  for  home 
consumptioo.  Hence  Sweden  hifis  sometimes  to  import  grain  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  and  such  is  occasionally  the  scarcity,  that  the  peasantry  often  grind  the 
bark  or  even  wood  of  the  fir-tree  into  flour. 

Sweden  comprises  three  general  divisions,  Gothland,  Sweden  Proper,  and  Norr- 
land,  which  are  subdivided  into  26  lans  or  governments. 

The  population  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  latest  census,  made  in  1825, 
amounted  to  2,771,252 ;  of  whom  20,499  were  nobles ;  13,977  ecclesiastics ;  66,604 
citizens :  the  remainder  belonged  to  the  class  of  peasants.  The  population  of 
Norway,  by  a  census  made  in  November,  1826,  amounted  to  1,050,132. 

The  religion  of  Sweden  is  Lutheran,  and  the  church  Episcopal.  This  country, 
which  stood  long  at  the  head  of  the  frresX  Protestant  confederacy,  is  animated 
with  an  ardent  zeal  for  tiie  reformed  religion.  The  Catholics,  till  of^  late,  scarcely 
enjoyed  common  toleration,  and  they  are  still  excluded  fVom  the  diet  and  the 
higher  offices  of  state.  The  Swedish  people  are  commended  for  their  regularity 
in  performing  the  duties  of  their  religion :  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  dissenters  from  the  esUblished  church  are  much  fower  than  in  other  Pro- 
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testant  oouotries ;  which  hai  been  imputed  to  the  want  of  any  pecnliar  fenroor 
upon  the  subject  The  wide  extent  and  thin  population  of  the  nortbera  districts 
must  often  render  the  provision  ibr  their  religious  instruction  Tery  detetiTe.  One 
of  the  subjects  in  which  Sweden  may  most  justly  exult  is,  the  gowpial  pppead  of 
education  among  the  lower  orders,  which  seems  to  equal  or  nionwliiilf  wiliiili 
Scotland  enjoys;  and  to  this  may  probably  be  in  a  great  measure  mawfA  their 
generally  raeritorious  conduct  Norway  is  not  nearly  so  literary  m-iWintiy  at 
Sweden :  it  baa  even  been  stated  that  there  is  not  in  the  whole  country  a  sugle 
bookseller's  shop.  This  was  in  a  great^  measure  owing  to  the  jealoan  of  De^ 
mark,  which  would  not  allow  an  univeisity  to  be  founded  even  in  Chrifltiuuii-  g 
which  used  to  be  a  rival  to  that  of  Copenhagen.  " 

In  science,  the  Swedes,  considering  their  poverty  and  remote  aituatiOD,  have 
made  a  very  distinguished  figure.  They  have  cultivated,  with  peculiar  aidonr, 
botany  and  mineralogy,  which  some  of  their  countrymen  mainly  contributed  lo 
raise  to  the  rank  of  sciences;  and  have  also  made  large  contributions  to  chemistry, 
which  is  still  ably  pursued  by  several  distinguished  individuals.  Although  history 
and  poetry  have  been  cultivated,  they  have  not  produced  any  writers  whose  repu- 
tation has  spread  throughout  Europe.  From  the  limited  sphere  of  the  Swedish 
language,  few  works  of  science  are  written  in  it,  or  translated  into  it:  hence  Uie 
literati  of  Sweden  are  particularly  well  versed  in  the  languages  of  foeign 
nations. 

Stockholm,  the  capital,  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  lake  Malar  with  an 
inlet  of  the  Baltic.  It  stands  upon  seven  small  rocky  islands,  besides  two  penin- 
sulas, and  is  built  upon  piles.  A  variety  of  picturesque  views  are  formed  by  num- 
berless rocks  of  granite  rising  boldly  firom  the  sumce  of  the  water,  partly  bare 
and  crapy,  partly  dotted  with  houses,  or  adorned  with  wdeifB  and  trees.  The 
central  islukl  is  bordered  by  a  stately  row  of  buildings,  the  residences  of  the  prin- 
cipal merchants.  It  contains  the  palace  and  other  public  buildings;  but  the 
houses  being  high,  and  the  streets  narrow,  its  appearance  is  somewhat  gloomy. 
Hm  number  of  bridges,  great  and  small,  in  this  capital,  is  thirteen.  At  a  short 
djitance  ftom  the  royal  palace  stands  a  fine  statue  of  Gustavus  IIL,  in  bronze,  on 
a  psdestal  of  polished  porphyry.  The  city  has  likewise  an  arsenal,  a  mint,  an 
exchange,  and  two  theatres.  The  harbour  is  deep  and  capacious,  though  difficult 
of  access :  a  thousand  sail  of  shipping  may  lie  here  in  safety,  and  the  largest  ves- 
sels can  approach  close  to  the  quay.    Population,  78,000. 

Upsal,  formerly  the  great  metropolis  of  Sweden,  is  situated  on  an  extensive 

[iplain,  upon  the  small  stream  F^risa.    In  the  centre  is  a  square,  from  which  the 

streets  extend  in  straight  lines.    This  town  is  fiimous  for  its  beautifbl  cathedral, 

and  for  its  university,  which  has  a  library  of  40,000  volumes.    Population  5000. 

Gottenburg,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Gota,  has  a  circumference  of  three 
miles.  It  is  regularly  fortified,  and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  the  streets  rise 
above  each  other  like  an  amphitheatre.  Some  of  the  modem  buildings  are  of 
brick,  but  the  greater  number  are  of  wood,  and  painted  red.  The  harbour  is  spa- 
cious, and  the  commerce  considerable.    Population,  25,000. 

Carlscrona,  on  the  bay  of  the  Baltic,  is  the  station  of  the  Swedish  navy,  and 
has  a  harbour  which  is  defended  at  its  entrance  by  two  strong  forts.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  its  docks,  which  are  separated  from  the  town  by  a liigh  wall,  and  one 
of  which  is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.    Population,  13,600. 

Orebro,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Hielmar,  carries  on  an  extensive 
trade.    Population,  3400. 

Malmoe,  exactly  opposite  Copenhagen,  contains  about  5000  inhabitantSr  and 
possesses  some  commerce,  though  the  harbour  is  bad. 

Falun,  160  miles  north  of  Stockholm,  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  copper- 
mines.  The  number  of  forges  here  give  the  town  a  very  sombre  appearance. 
Population,  4700. 

Gefle,  on  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  is  a  well-built  tovm,  with  some  foreign  com- 
merce.   Population,  10,000. 
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NORWAY. 

Turn  tatt&amte  portion  of  the  Swedish  monarchy,  recently,  by  comiwilsion,  but 
in  all  tilrripinnil  permanently,  united,  comprises  a  very  long  line  of  maritime  ter- 
ritoiT,  ikeauf  the  bonndlees  expanse  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Throughout  its 
whole  iMgtt,  in  an  oblique  line  parallel  to  the  sea,  runs  the  chain  of  the  Dolra- 
fields,  presenting  many  bold  and  lofty  summits  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
Sneehatta,  the  highest,  is  8100  feet  Norway  produces  some  com,  not  nearly  suf- 
ficient, however,  ror  its  own  consumption ;  but  exports  large  quantities  of  timber 
and  fish,  receiving,  in  return,  those  commodities  of  which  it  stands  most  in  need. 

The  southern  provinces  of  Aggerhuus,  Christiania,  and  Christiansund,  include 
a  considerably  greater  proportion  of  level  territory  than  the  others.  They  have 
the  great  range  of  mountains  to  the  north  and  west,  and  are  not  separated  from 
Sw^en  by  t^sse  natural  barriers.  Through  these  provinces  flow  southward  into 
the  bay  of  Christiania  the  Drammen  and  the  Glommen,  the  two  greatest  rivers  of 
the  North,  and  bring  with  them  an  immense  quantity  of  timber,  which  is  cut  into 
deals,  and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe.    The  export  of  iron  is  also  considerable. 

Christiania,  the  capital  of  all  this  district,  with  a  population  of  20,561,  now 
ranks  as  the  capital  of  the  whole  kin^rdom.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a  long 
interior  bay  or  fiord.  Christiania  is  chiefly  supported  b^  the  trade  in  deals ;  ana 
those  cut  in  its  saw^mills  are  considered,  by  the  traders  m  this  article,  to  be  supe- 
rior to  all  others.  Some  of  its  merchants,  particularly  the  Ankers,  maintain  the 
state  of  princes,  and  are  considered  equal  in  wealth  and  liberal  views  to  any  in 
Europe.  Christiania  comes  more  into  contact  than  Bergen  with  the  more  advanced 
countries  of  Europe,  and  has  adopted  almost  exclusively  the  improvements  which 
distinguish  them.  The  buildings  are  regular,  and  mostly  of  stone ;  so  that  in  the 
course  of  200  years,  while  other  Scandinavian  towns  have  been  repeatedly  reduced 
to  ashes,  Christiania  has  suflTered  only  slight  injury  fifom  fire.  Since  the  onion 
with  Sweden,  it  has  received  an  university,  with  two  professort,  who  have  node- 
rate  incomes,  chiefly  derived  from  grain.  ^ 

There  are  other  havens  of  some  importance  in  this  southern  tract  of  Norway. 
On  the  western  coast  of  Christiania  fiord,  the  two,  Bragenes  and  Stromsoe,  unite 
in  forming  what  is  called  Dram  or  Drammen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  important  river 
of  that  name.  Tongsberg,  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  side,  is  a  town  of  some 
ancient  celebrity,  but  now  a  good  deal  decayed.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  same 
bay  is  Moss,  watered  by  a  stream,  turning  twenty  saw-mills,  by  which  an  immense 
quantity  of  deals  is  prepared  for  exportation.  Frederickshall,  an  ancient  and 
still  important  frontier  town,  is  beautifully  situated  in  an  interior  bay,  winding 
among  mountains.  Near  it  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Frederickstadt,  the  scene  of 
the  death  of  Charles  XIL  ChristiansuiKl,  the  most  southern  province  of  Norway, 
has  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  the  fourth  town  in  the  kingdom,  which,  from  its 
situation  on  the  Skagerrack,  is  visited  for  shelter  and  supplies  by  numerous  vessels 
entering  and  leaving  the  Baltic 

The  province  of  Bergen  is  rude,  rocky,  and  mountainous,  consisting  of  the  slope 
downwards  to  the  sea  of  the  highest  part  of  the  Dofrafield  range.  The  town  of 
Bergen,  at  the  head  of  a  long  interior  bay,  was  fiirmerly  accounted  the  capital, 
and  contains  a  populaticm  of  18,511.  Its  commerce,  which  is  considerable,  is 
founded  on  the  exportation,  less  of  the  produce  of  the  country  behind  it,  than  of 
the  northern  fishery  at  Daflbden,  of  which  the  produce  is  brought  to  Bergen  by 
numerous  barks.  Its  merchants  had  long  the  monopoly  of  this,  and  still  retain 
much  the  greatest  share.  They  are  chiefly  Dutch,  and  send  a  vessel  weekly  to 
Amsterdam  for  a  supply  of  the  garden  stufli  which  their  own  soil  does  not  yield. 
Bergen  is  built  of  large  masses  of  wooden  houses,  amid  rocks,  and  has  sufiered 
severely  by  fire. 

The  province  of  Drontheim,  to  the  north  of  Bergen  and  Christiania,  is  separated 
from  them  by  vast  mountains^  The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  the 
shore  of  a  winding  fiord,  but  subsists  less  by  foreign  commerce  than  by  the  internal 
communication  between  numerous  valleys  and  districts  to  which  it  forms  a  central 
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point  of  union.  The  society  of  Drontheim  is  always  held  forth  as  rcproontmg 
under  the  happiest  light  the  genuine  Norwegian  character;  its  warmth  of  ldn£ 
ness,  and  generous  hospitality.  Drontheim  is  built  wholly  of  wood»  and  has  in 
consequence  been  seven  times  burnt  to  the  ground ;  vet  the  houaea  are  huidaoine» 
and  ornamented  with  taste.  There  is  a  spacious  puaoe,  built  whoUy  jf  tliia  ma- 
terial«  and  partaking  its  imperfection.  Drontheim  also  contains  the  rauuna  of 
a  cathedral,  the  largest  edifice  in  the  country,  and  to  which  the  whole  mmbtion 
of  the  north  came  oooe  in  pilgrimage.  The  environs  are  very  beaatiral«  with 
numerous  country-seats,  and  lofty  snow-crowned  hills  in  4he  distanoe.  ChnatkB- 
sund  is  also  a  small  sea-port  and  fishing  town  in  this  province. 

Beyond  Drontheim  commences  Norrland,  a  district  rather  than  a  piovinee,  tiie 
name  being  vaguely  applied  to  all  the  north  of  Scandinavia.  RehUively  to  Nor- 
way, it  is  marked  l^  an  increasing  severity  of  cold ;  the  mountains,  even  at  9000 
feet  high^  being  capped  with  perpetual  snow,  and  vast  taUe-plains  or  fields 
remaining  covered  with  it  during  the  whole  summer.  Grain,  even  of  the  ooaiaest 
descriptions,  ripens  only  in  a  few  favoured  spots.  The  climate,  however*  is  some- 
what milder  than  that  of  regions  under  the  same  latitude  on  the  Baltic ;  so  that, 
while  the  ports  of  Stockholm  and  Carlscrona  are  abut  during  several  months  of 
the  year,  those  of  Norrland  remain  continually  open.  Yet  in  this  dreary  renfion 
occurs  a  busy  scene  of  human  actbn  and  existence.  The  numerous  islaiida,  and 
the  deep  bavs  between  them  and  the  land,  afford  spots  to  which  shoals  of  fish 
come  from  the  fiirthest  depths  of  the  North  Sea  to  deposit  their  spawn.  Dnrii^ 
the  wholeyear,  the  herring  afibrds  a  regular  occupation  to  the  Norrland  boatmen; 
but  fit)ro  February  to  April,  the  shoals,  migrating  from  thence,  and  from  all  the 
surrounding  coasts,  crowd  to  the  Lofibden  Clands,  the  central  seat  of  the  northern 
fishery.  These  islands  form  a  chain  narallei  to  the  land,  and  separated  hf  nanow 
channels,  through  which  the  tides  of^  the  Northern  Ocean  rush  with  tremendons 
rapidity.  Mah&dm,  the  famous  whirlpool,  when  the  tide  is  high,  produces  the 
effect  of  a  mighty  cataract  Waves  are  seen  struggling  against  waves,  towering 
aloft,  or  wheeling  about  in  whirlpools ;  the  dashing  and  roaring  of  which  are  heard 
many  miles  out  at  sea.  The  produce  of  the  fis^sry  is  conveyed  to  Bergen  in  a 
graat  number  of  little  barks. 


LAPLAND. 


Thb  vast  region  of  Lapland  is  divided  firom  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  by  a  line 
drawn  across  it  nearly  coinciding  with  the  Polar  Circle,  so  as  to  render  it  almost 
entirely  an  arctic  region.  It  consists  partly  of  great  chains  of  mountains,  some 
of  which  are  4000  feet  high,  while  other  extensive  tracts  are  level.  Through 
these  roll  the  Tomea,  the  Lulea,  the  Pitea,  and  other  rivers  of  long  course,  and 
navigable  for  the  few  boats  which  have  any  occasion  to  pass  along  them. 

The  Laplanders  are  a  peculiar  race,  short,  stout,  brown,  with  black  luiir,  pointed 
chin,  and  eyes  rendered  weak  by  exposure  to  the  smoke  and  snow.  They  are 
divided  into  the  mountain  or  wandering  Laplanders,  and  those  who  dwell  in  what 
are  called  villages.  The  swifl-iboted  rein-deer,  which  they  train  to  draw  them  in 
sledges  over  the  snow,  form  their  riches ;  the  flesh  and  milk  of  these  animals 
compose  their  food,  and  the  skins  their  furniture.  The  tents  of  the  Laplanders 
are  formed  bv  six  beams  of  wood  meeting  nearly  at  top,  covered  with  cloth,  a  flap 
of  which,  left  between  two  of  the  beams,  serves  as  the  door.  The  floor  is  spread 
with  rein-deer  skins,  having  the  hair  upwards,  and  which  thus  serve  fbr  either 
bring  or  sitting,  the  tent  being  too  low  to  stand  in,  except  in  one  place.  A  stone 
frame  is  made  in  the  middle,  for  the  fire ;  and  there  is  a  hole  at  the  top,  to  which 
the  smoke  must  find  its  way ;  but  this  it  does  not  efiect  till  it  has  thickly  impreg- 
nated the  whole  tent  with  its  fumes ;  which,  however,  are  valued  as  aflR>rdiiig  a 
protection  in  winter  against  the  cok),  and  in  summer  against  the  swarms  of  mus- 
quitoes  with  which,  during  a  period  of  short  and  extreme  heat,  the  air  is  infested. 
The  herds  of  rein-deer  vaiy  from  dOO  to  upwards  of  1000,  acccwding  to  the  wealth 
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of  the  possessor.  AH  day  they  wander  over  the  hills,  and  in  the  evening  are 
driven,  not  without  some  occasional  resistance,  into  an  enclosed  park,  where  they 
are  milked.  £ach  yields  only  about  a  tea-cupful  of  milk ;  but  rich,  aromatic,  and 
of  exquisite  taste. 

The  Inlanders  travel  from  place  to  place,  and  move  their  families,  usually  at 
the  begimmig  of  winter  and  summer,  in  sledges  made  in  the  form  of  a  boat,  and 
drawn  by  reiD-deer.  These  animals  are  tamed  and  trained  with  considerable  dif- 
ficulty ;  and  thej  are  sometimes  restive :  but,  in  general,  they  bound  over  hill  and 
dale  with  surprising  celerity.  Their  dress  is  cArefullv  contrived  for  the  purposes 
of  warmth.  The  under  part,  or  shirt,  is  composed  of  sheep*s  skin  with  the  wool 
inwards ;  while  the  exterior  coat  is  formed  by  the  skin  of  the  rein-deer,  or  some 
other  animal,  having  the  fur  outwarda  They  add  fur  gloves,  and  a  woollen  pointed 
red  cap. 

The  entire  population  of  Lapland  is  about  60,000,  or  one  inhabitant  to  every 
three  square  miles.  Even  this  scanty  measure  is  supported  on  the  sea-coasts  only 
by  a  supply  of  fish. 

The  Laplanders  are  a  harmless  race,  among  whom  great  crimes  are  unknown. 
Only  one  murder  has  been  heard  of  in  twenty  years ;  and  the  absence  of  theft  is 
proved  by  that  of  bars,  bolts,  and  other  safeguards.  They  do  not  show  that  open 
nospitality  and  warmth  of  heart,  for  which  rude  nations  are  so  often  celebrated. 
They  are  cold,  shy,  mistrustful,  and  difficult  to  treat  with,  at  least  unless  tobacco 
or  brandy  be  brought  in  as  a  mediator.  They  were  formerly  very  superstitious ; 
and  the  Lapland  witches  were  famous  for  their  empire  over  the  winds,  which  they 
enclosed  in  bags,  and  sold  to  the  mariner.  The  magic  drum  and  the  enchanted 
chain  are  still  in  occasional  use.  Yet  the  Laplanders  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  are  attentive  to  its  duties,  coming  often  from  vast  distances  to 
attend  divine  service,  thoupfh  the  instructions  are  conveyed  to  them  only  through 
the  broken  medium  of  an  interpreter. 

The  sea^coast  of  Lspland  presents  a  continuation  of  the  jnime  bold  and  rocky 
features  which  distinguish  that  of  Norway.  Here,  too,  the  fishery  is  carried  on 
with  activity.  It  is  chieflv  in  the  hands  of  a  Finnish  race,  called  Quans,  who 
have  pushed  across  Lspland,  and  exert  an  activity  unknown  to  the  natives  of  that 
region.  The  Russians  from  Archangel,  also,  not  only  bring  their  meal  to  exchange 
for  fish,  but  carry  on  the  fishery  themselves  to  a  great  extent  In  July  and  Au- 
gust they  cover  with  their  small  three-masted  vessels  all  the  fiords  and  sounds, 
and  throw  out  lines  that  are  sometimes  two  miles  long,  and  contain  600  or  700 
books ;  so  that  their  vessels  are  filled  with  the  utmost  rapidity. 

The  government  has  founded,  on  the  large  island  of  Qualoe,  the  town  of  Ham- 
merfest,  one  of  the  most  northern  in  Europe,  and  destined  as  a  rival  to  Archangel ; 
but  the  settlement  has  never  taken  root  in  this  ungenial  climate,  and  continues 
also,  with  one  exception,  to  be  the  smallest  that  exists.  Mageroe,  the  most  north- 
erly of  the  islands,  consists  of  steep  rocks  rising  perpendicularly  fVom  the  sea,  and 
ascended  as  if  by  stairs.  The  northern  point  of  this  island  is  formed  by  the 
North  Cape,  the  grand  boundary  of  the  European  continent,  facing  the  depths  of 
the  Polar  Ocean.  It  consists  of  an  enormous  mass  of  naked  rock,  parted  by  the 
action  of  the  waves  into  pyramidal  clifiEs,  down  which  large  firagments  are  conti- 
nually falling. 


DENMARK. 


DsifHARK  is  an  ancient  kingdom,  formerly  very  powerful,  holding  sway  over 
the  surrounding  regions,  and,  as  a  predatory  state,  the  terror  of  all  Europe.  Tiiough 
now  reduced  to  the  secondary  rank,  her  situation  renders  her  of  importance  in  the 
general  system  of  the  Continent 

Denmark  consists  mainly  of  an  extensive  peninsula,  shooting  out  from  the  north- 
west corner  of  Germany,  and  a  cluster  of  large  islands  to  the  east  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  Danish  peninsula  is  termed  Jutland ;  and  the  islands  in  the  interior  of 
the  Baltic,  interposed  between  Jutland  and  Scandinavia,  are  Zealand,  Funen, 
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Odensee,  and  a  ftw  others  of  smaller  note.  Denmark  holds  also  the  GenDan  ter- 
ritories of  Sleswick  and  Holstein;  with  Iceland,  the  Faroe  IdaBda,  and  some 
settlements  on  the  ooast  of  Greenland,  remnants  of  her  former  maritime  power; 
together  with  the  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea. 

The  extent  of  the  dominions  of  a  country  broken  into  snch  a  vaiietj  of  detached 
portions  can  with  difficulty  be  estimated.  The  only  compact  mass  consista  of  Jut- 
land, Sleswick,  and  Holstein ;  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the  North  Soi 
or  German  Ocean ;  on  the  east  by  the  sounds  which  form  the  entrance  of  the 
Baltic ;  on  the  south  by  the  Elbe.  This  tract  lies  ffenerally  between  58^^  and 
57i^  north  latitude,  and*  8°  and  11^  east  longitude.  We  have  thus  a  len^  of 
280  miles,  and  a  breadth  of  120.  The  total  area  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  is  about 
22,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Denmark  is  nearly  flat;  forming,  with  the  exception  of  Hol- 
land, the  lowest  part  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Germany.  The  islands,  in 
particular,  in  many  places,  rise  ool^  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
soil,  as  in  the  rest  of  this  plain,  is  frequently  sandy  and  marshy ;  the  clnnate 
humid,  though  not  liable  to  those  severe  frosts  which  prevail  in  the  interior  of 
Scandinavia.  Hence  it  aflSmls  good  pasturage,  and  its  soil  is  fiivouraUe  to  the 
growth  of  the  coarser  species  of  grain.  The  insular  and  peninsular  character  of 
her  territory  gives  Denmark  an  extent  of  coast  which  certainly  does  not  &U  short 
of  600  miles ;  and  there  is  said  to  be  no  part  of  the  land  more  than  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  sea.  This  structure  leaves  no  room  for  the  formation  of  any  rivers 
of  the  least  consequence,  except  the  Eyder  in  Holstein,  and  the  canal  of  Kiel,  by 
which  an  important  communication  is  formed  between  the  ocean  and  the  Baltic 
Jutland  contains  a  number  of  shallow  but  extensive  lakes,  closely  bordering  on  the 
sea,  with  which  they  in  many  pUces  communicatet  and  may  hence  be  regarded  as 
hfkjB. 

The  agriculture  of  Denmark  is  conducted  under  considerable  disadvantages,  both 
of  climate  and  soil  The  climate,  though  not  subject  to  severe  frost  or  intense 
cold,  id  chill  and  damp ;  and  the  land  consists,  in  a  areat  measure,  of  sand  and 
marsh.  Every  part  of  the  kingdom,  however,  is  capable  of  some  cultivation,  and 
occasional  tracts  of  luxuriant  fertility  occur.  Such  are  the  islands  of  Zealand, 
Laaland,  and  Falster ;  and,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the  sea-coast  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein ;  for  the  interior  is  arid  and  sandy.  The  industry  of  the  peasant  in  Den- 
mark Proper  suffers  many  severe  checks ;  he  has  been  but  recently  emancipated 
from  personal  bondage,  and  is  still  subjected  to  many  feadal  usaj^es.  life-leases, 
under  which  the  payment  is  made  in  produce  or  personal  services^  are  common. 
The  proprietors  are  generally  embarrassed,  and  unable  to  expend  much  on  the 
improvement  of  their  landa  The  formers  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick  carry  on  the 
process  of  cultivation  with  great  skill  and  activity.  The  chill  moisture  of  the 
climate  is  less  fovourable  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  than  of  barley,  rye^  and  oats; 
all  of  which  afford  a  large  surplus  for  exportation.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  also 
an  extensive  branch  of  industry,  though  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
improvement  of  the  breeds,  unless  on  the  west  coast  of  Sleswick,  on  whose  moist 
and  rich  meadows  is  produced  what  bears  a  high  reputation  under  the  name  of 
"  Hamburg  beef.*'  Oiner  all  Denmark,  the  produce  of  the  dairy  forms  the  basis  df 
a  large  export  trade. 

The  manufactures  of  Denmark  are  extremely  rude,  and  consist  chiefly  in  work- 
ing up  the  flax  and  wool  of  the  country  in  a  coarse  form  for  domestic  use.  A 
great  proportion  also  of  the  wool  is  exported.  Government  have  employed  great 
eflbrts  to  raise  Denmark  to  the  rank  of  a  manufacturing  country ;  and  some  fatnics 
in  the  different  kinds  of  cloth,  brandy,  sugar-refining,  d&c.,  have,  under  its  patron- 
age, been  set  on  foot  in  the  large  towns ;  but  these  are  all  languidiing,  and  with 
difficulty  support  foreign  competition. 

The  commerce  of  Denmark  is  in  a  more  active  state  than  the  other  branches 
of  industry ;  though  it  is  still  not  such  as  to  give  her  a  prominent  place  among 
the  powers  of  Europe.  The  basis  consists  in  the  exportation  of  its  raw  produce. 
The  grain  exported  from  Jutland,  consisting  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats, 
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amoanted,  in  1825,  to  the  value  of  2,300,000  dollars;  and  of  butter  and  cheese, 
1,300,000  dollars.  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  called  the  dachiesy  export  largely  of 
the  same  productions  as  Jutland. 

Denmark,  from  its  situation  between  the  northern  and  middle  states,  has  a  con- 
sideraUe  carrying  trade  of  the  bulky  articles  produced  by  the  former ;  and  has 
also  a  good  d«il  of  ship-building,  lioth  the  whale  and  herring-fisheries  are  like- 
wise carried  on  to  some  extent. 

The  constitution  of  Denmark,  originally  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  most  com- 
plete feudal  independence,  to  the  extent  of  rendering  the  monarchy  itself  elective, 
underwent  a  complete  change  in  1660,  when  Frederick  IIL  had  the  address  to 
obtain  an  act  by  which  the  crown  was  declared  hereditary,  and  himself  invested 
with  supreme  and  absolute  power.  The  sway  of  the  Dajiish  princes  has,  how- 
ever, been  exceedingly  mild  and  popular,  and  their  despotic  power  exerted  in  a 
manner  beneficial  to  the  people,  as  it  limited  the  oppressive  rights  exercised  by 
the  nobles.  These,  howev^,  continue  to  be  extremely  obnoxious ;  and  it  is  only 
within  a  very  few  years  that  the  body  of  the  people  were  emancipated  firom  a 
state  of  personal  slavery.  The  nobles  are  few  in  number,  consisting  only  of  one 
duke,  nineteen  counts,  and  twelve  barons.  The  king  himself  presides  at  the 
supreme  national  tribunal. 

The  revenue  amounts  to  flnom  about  $7,500,000  to  i8,000,00a  There  is  a 
nominal  debt  of  (75,000,000;  but  the  interest  paid  upon  it  is  small. 

The  military  and  naval  establishments  are  on  a  scale  suited  to  a  greater  coun- 
try than  what  remains  of  Denmark.    The  army  is  kept  up  to  nearly  40,000  regu- 
j  lar  troops  and  60,000  militia.    The  navy  consists  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  six 
frigates,  and  four  corvettes,  besides  smaller  vessels.    The  sailors  being  all  regis- 
tered, no  difficulty  is  ever  found  in  manning  the  navy. 

The  population  of  the  Danish  dominions  in  1832,  amounted  to  2,049,000 ;  of 
which  1,510,000  were  in  its  ancient  domain  of  the  islands  Jutland  and  Sleswick ; 
404,000  in  Holstein ;  40,000  m  Lanenburg ;  51,000  in  Iceland ;  14,000  in  Green- 
land and  the  Faroe  Islands.  The  Danish  colonies  are  Christiansbui^,  and  other 
stations  in  Guinea,  with  44,000  inhabitants ;  Santa  Cruz,  St  Thomas,  and  St 
John,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  47,000 ;  and  Tranquebar  and  factories  on  the  (>>• 
romandel  coast,  in  the  Elast  Indies,  with  60,000. 

The  Danes  are  generally  quiet,  tranquil,  and  industrious.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  have  a  great  share  of  the  patient, 
thrifly,  and  persevering  habits  of  the  Dutch.  The  peasantry,  poor  and  oppressed, 
are  beginning,  however,  to  raise  their  heads ;  and  the  nobles,  no  longer  addicted 
to  those  rude  and  daring^  pursuits  which  rendered  them  once  so  formidable,  live 
much  in  the  style  of  opulent  proprietors  in  other  European  countries. 

The  Lutheran  religion  was  early  and  zealously  adopted  in  Denmark,  to  the 
j  extent,  indeed,  of  granting  toleration  to  no  other;  but  the  liberal  principles  now 
difiHised  throughout  Europe,  have  made  their  way  fully  into  that  country.  Sci- 
ence was  at  one  era  somewhat  brilliantly  patronised  in  Denmark.  The  observa- 
tory at  Orienbaum  was  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  most  important  modern  obser- 
vations; and  Tycho  Brahe  ranks  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  modern  astronomy.  Late 
writers  have  introduced  a  school  of  poetry  and  dramatic  literature,  founded  upon 
that  of  the  modem  German.  The  government  has  bestowed  a  laudable  attention 
on  the  general  education  of  its  people,  and  has  even  passed  a  law,  requiring  every 
child,  of  a  certain  age,  to  be  sent  to  school.  The  schools,  on  the  plan  of  mutual 
instruction,  amounted,  in  1829,  to  2500,  and  more  were  in  progress ;  there  are 
also  3000  grammar  and  parish  schools. 

Copenhagen,  called  by  the  Danes  Kiobenhavn,  the  metropolis  of  the  Danish 
dominions,  is  situated  on  a  low  and  marshy  promontory,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
island  of  Zealand.  The  circumference  of  the  city  is  about  five  miles ;  it  is  regu- 
larly fortified  towards  the  land  and  sea.  Many  of  the  streets  are  intersected  by 
canals,  by  which  a  considerable  commerce  is  carried  on.  The  town  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  viz.  the  Old  and  the  New  town,  and  Christianshaven.  There  is 
a  beautiful  octagon,  called  Fredericks  Place,  in  the  New  town,  ornamented  with 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Frederic  V.  in  bronze.     The  arsenal,  the  exchange,  and 
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the  barracks,  are  handaoroe  edificea  The  Royal  Obaervatory  is  about  190  feet 
high,  and  70  in  diameter,  and  has  a  spiral  road  of  brick,  affi)rding  an  easj  ascent 
for  carriages  to  the  top.  This  city  owes  much  of  its  present  regularity  and 
beauty  to  the  disastrous  fires,  by  which  it  has  so  often  been  partially  destroyed. 
The  buildings  are  mostly  of  brick  covered  with  stucco,  or  of  Norwegian  marblii 
There  are  here  three  extensive  libraries,  namely,  the  Royal  Library,  containing 
above  260,000  volumes,  the  Univereity  Library,  containing  100,000  volumes,  and 
the  Clasen  Library.     Population  115,000. 

Sleswick,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  that  name,  is  a  long,  irregular,  bat  hand- 
some town  with  15,000  inhabitants.  Its  cathedral  with  numerous  monuments  of 
ancient  dukes  is  viewed  with  interest  Altona,  on  the  Elbe,  about  two  miles  from 
Hamburg,  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  extensive  manuj&cturea.  Popula- 
tion 25,000. 

Elsinore,  or  Elsineur,  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sound,  is  protected  by  the 
strong  fortress  of  Cronenberg,  and  contains  about  90  commercial  houses.  It  has 
aa  excellent  rosdstead,  in  which  ships  anchor  almost  close  to  the  town.  At  thn 
place  the  tolls  of  the  Sound  are  collected.     Population  7,000. 

Kiel,  the  capital  of  Holstein,  is  a  fortified  town  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic,  and  is 
the  seat  of  a  celebrated  Univereity.     Population  7,500. 

Gluckstadt,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  has  some  trade,  and  is  engaged  in  the 
Greenland  fishery.     Population  5,200. 

Flensberg,  in  the  duchy  of  Sleswi^  has  a  good  harbour  and  is  a  place  of  some 
commerce.    Population  15,000. 


ICELAND. 

Iceland,  an  appendage  of  the  Danish  crown,  unimportant  in  a  politioal  view, 
but  interesting  from  its  physical  and  moral  aspect,  is  situated  in  the  Northern 
Ocean,  on  the  border  of  the  arctic  circle,  and  at  the  farthest  verge  of  the  civi- 
lized world.  It  is  a  large  island,  220  miles  in  length,  and  210  in  breadth ;  con- 
taining about  40,000  square  miles.  Iceland  belongs,  by  its  situation,  to  the  polar 
world ;  and  the  mountain  chains,  from  3000  to  6000  feet  high,  with  which  it  is 
everywhere  intersected,  give  it  a  still  more  severe  and  stem  character.  Barley 
is  the  only  grain  that  can  be  raised,  and  this  only  in  patches ;  cabbages,  and  a 
few  other  imported  vegetables,  may  be  produced,  but  by  no  means  in  perfection. 
The  dependence  of  the  inhabitants  is  chiefly  upon  the  abundance  of  fish  which 
the  surrounding  seas  afford ;  so  that  the  interior,  comprising  about  half  of  the 
bland,  is  a  desert  of  the  most  dreary  character. 

The  mountain  phenomena  of  Iceland  are  very  striking.  Hecla,  with  its 
flaming  volcano,  is  the  most  celebrated;  but  its  eruptions,  of  which  six  have 
occurred  in  the  couree  of  a  century,  are  at  present  suspended. 

The  Greysere  form  a  phenomenon  strikingly  characteristic  of  Iceland,  and  rank 
with  the  most  extraordinary  that  are  produced  on  any  part  of  the  globe.  They 
consist  of  fountains,  which  throw  up  boiling  water,  spray,  and  vapour,  to  a  great 
height  into  the  air.  The  eruptions  are  not  continuous,  but  announce  their  ap- 
proach by  a  sound  like  that  of  subterraneous  thunder;  immediately  after  which, 
a  column  of  water,  accompanied  with  prodigious  volumes  of  steam,  bursts  ftvth, 
and  rushes  up  to  the  height  of  fifly,  sixty,  ninety,  or  even  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  The  water  soon  ceases ;  but  the  spray  and  vapour  continue  to  play  in  the 
air  for  several  hours,  and,  when  illuminated  by  the  sun,  produce  the  most  brilliant 
rainbows.  The  largest  stones,  when  thrown  into  the  orifice,  arc  instantly  pro- 
pelled to  an  amazing  height,  and  remaining  often  for  some  minutes  withm  the 
influence  of  the  steam,  rise  and  fiill  in  singular  alternation.  Stones  thrown  into 
the  fountain  have  the  remarkable  effect  of  acting  as  a  stimulus  to  the  eruption, 
and  causing  it  to  buret  from  a  state  of  tranquillity.  The  basin  of  the  Great 
Geyser  is  of  an  oval  form,  with  diametere  of  fifty-eight  and  sixty-four  feet  Every 
spot  around  the  Geysera  is  covered  with  variegated  and  beautiful  petrifactions. 
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Leave0»  gnm,  rashea,  art  converted  into  white  itone,  praserving  entire  every 
fibre. 

The  Salphor  Mountains,  with  their  caldrons  of  boiling  mud,  present  another 
phencHnenon  which  tiie  traveller  beholds  with  the  utmost  asUmishmeDt  These 
oAsist  chiefly  of  clay,  covered  with  a  crust,  which  is  hot  to  the  touch,  and  of 
sulphur,  firom  almost  every  part  of  which,  gas  and  steam  are  perpetually  escaping. 
Sometimes  a  loud  noise  guides  the  traveller  to  a  spot  where  caldrons  of  black 
boiling  mud,  largely  impregnated  with  this  mineral  substance,  are  throwing  up,  at 
short  intervals,  their  eruptions.  That  on  the  KraUa  had  a  diameter  equal  to 
that  of  the  Great  Geyser,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  thirty  feet  The  situation  of 
the  spectator  here  is  not  only  awful,  but  even  dangerous ;  standmg,  on  a  support 
which  ieeUy  sustains  him,  over  an  abyss  where  fire  and  brimstone  are  in  dreadful 
and  incessant  action. 

The  civil  and  social  state  of  Iceland  presents  features  no  less  interesting.  It 
was  discovered  about  the  vear  840,  by  Nadod,  a  Danish  pirate.  After  its  settle- 
ment it  became  a  little  independent  republic ;  and  the  arts  and  literature,  driven 
before  the  tide  of  barbarism,  which  then  overwhelmed  the  rest  of  Europe,  took 
refuge  m  this  remote  and  frozen  clime.  Iceland  had  its  divines,  its  annalists,  its 
poets,  and  was  for  some  time  the  most  enlightened  country  then  perhaps  existing 
in  the  world.  Subjected  first  to  Norway,  in  1261,  and  aflerwards  to  Denmark,  it 
lost  the  qiirit  and  energy  of  an  independent  republic.  Yet  the  diflbsioQ  of  know- 
ledge, even  among  the  lowest  class,  which  took  place  during  its  prosperous  period, 
still  exists  in  a  degree  not  paralleled  in  the  most  enlightened  of  other  nations. 
Men  who  seek,  amid  the  storms  of  the  surrounding  ocean,  a  scanty  provision  for 
their  fiimiliea,  possess  an  acquaintance  with  the  classical  writings  of  antiquity, 
and  a  sense  of  their  beauty.  The  traveller  finds  the  guide  whom  he  has  hired 
able  to  hold  a  conversation  with  him  in  Latin,  and  on  his  arrival  at  his  miserable 
place  of  rest  for  the  night,  is  addressed  with  fluency  and  elegance  in  the  same 
language.  "  The  instruction  of  his  children  forms  one  of  the  stated  occupations 
oi  the  Icelander;  and  while  the  little  hut  which  he  inhabits  is  almost  buried 
in  the  snow,  and  while  darkness  and  desolation  are  spread  universally  aroond4  the 
light  of  an  oil-lamp  illumines  the  page  from  which  he  reads  to  his  fiunily  the  les- 
sons of  knowledge,  religion,  and  virtue.**     Population  51,000. 

The  Faroe  Islands  compose  a  groi^  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  between  61°  15' 
and  62^  20^  N.  lat,  to  the  north  of  Shetland,  which  they  resemble.  The  prin- 
cipal are  Stromoe,  Osteroe,  Suderoe,  and  Sandoe,  with  the  smaller  islands  of 
Nordoe,  Wideroe,  and  Waagoe.  Their  only  wealth  is  produced  by  the  rearing 
of  sheep,  fishing,  and  catching  the  numerous  birds  which  cluster  round  the  rocks. 
With  the  surplus  of  these  articles  they  supply  their  deficiency  of  grain.  Thor- 
sham,  on  Stromoe,  is  the  only  place  that  can  be  called  a  town. 
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Thk  Netherlands,  comprising  now  the  two  kingdoms  of  Holland  and  Belgium, 
form  a  maritime  territory,  which,  situated  almost  in  the  centre  between  the  north 
and  south  of  Europe,  and  penetrated  by  the  Rhine  and  its  tributaries,  possesses 
great  natural  advantages  for  industry  and  commerce.  It  has,  accordingly,  from  a 
very  early  period  of  modern  history,  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
flourishing  parts  of  Europe.  The  union  of  the  Batavian  and  Belgic  Netherlands 
into  one  kingdom,  though  in  fact  only  a  renewal  of  that  which  subsisted  at  a 
former  period,  was  suddenly  terminated,  in  1890,  by  a  revolution  of  the  Bel^ans, 
and  the  erection  of  their  country  into  a  separate  monarchy,  through  the  mediation 
of  the  five  great  powers  of  Europe ;  and  the  crown,  with  their  consent,  has  been 
conferred  on  prince  Leopold,  formerly  of  Saxe-Coburg. 

Holland  is  bounded  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  east  by  Germany,  sooth  hy 
Belgium,  and  west  by  the  Crerman  Ocean.  It  extends  from  51®  10*  to  53®  25'  N. 
lat,  and  fhmi  8®  28*  to  7®  6'  E.  Ion.,  and  contoins  11,100  square  miles.  The  Rhine 
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enters  this  country  from  the  south-east  and  flows  througffa  it  to  the  sea  by  several 
mouths.  The  Maese  or  Meuse  rises  in  France  and  flows  north-easterly  through 
Belfpum  into  Holland,  where  it  turns  to  the  west  and  unites  with  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine.  The  Zuyder  Zee  is  a  large  inland  bav,  in  the  northern  part,  00  miles 
in  extent  The  Sea  of  Haarlem  is  a  lake,  14  miles  in  length,  to  the  west  of  4i 
Zuyder  Zee,  and  communicating  with  it  by  the  river  Y,  which  psssss  hf 
Amsterdam.    There  are  many  small  lakes  in  the  northern  fnpvince  of  Friesland. 

The  whole  country  is  low  and  flat,  a  great  part  of  it  being  below  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  the  top  of  a  steeple  the  eye  ranges  over  a  boundless  pfaun, 
intersected  by  canals  and  dikes ;  meadows  of  the  fieshest  verdure,  covered  by 
numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  towns,  villages  and  detached  houses  embosomed  in 
trees :  numerous  vessels  continually  gliding  along  the  canals,  and  by  the  anima- 
tion which  they  give  to  the  landscape,  compensating  in  some  degree  for  its  want 
of  bold  and  picturesque  beauty. 

Canals  are  as  numerous  in  Holland  as  roads  in  other  countries^  and  the  country 
is  so  level  that  they  scarcely  need  a  lock  in  their  construction.  Some  of  them 
are  as  old  as  the  10th  century.  The  most  noted  is  the  Gh-eat  Dutch  Canal,  50 
miles  in  length  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder.  It  is  124^  feet  wide  at  the  sur- 
face, and  20  feet  9  inches  deep.  It  has  two  tide-locks  at  the  extremities,  and  two 
sluices  with  flood-gates  in  the  intermediate  space.  The  width  is  sufficient  to 
allow  two  frigates  to  pass  each  other.  This  canal  was  begun  in  1810  and  com- 
pleted in  18SS,  at  a  cost  of  about  4,400,000  dollars.  It  is  highly  convenient  for 
vessels  sailing  from  Amsterdam,  which  otherwise  are  liable  to  be  detained  by  head 
winds  for  several  weeks. 

The  Dutch,  by  unwearied  industry,  have  conquered  every  disadvantage  of 
climate,  soil  and  territory.  The  humidity  and  coldness  of  the  air  are  unfovour- 
able  to  the  culture  of  com.  Yet  the  labours  of  the  patient  inhabftants  have  con- 
verted their  boggy  and  sterile  territory  into  one  of  the  richest  spots  in  Europe. 
The  com  raised  is  insufficient  for  home  consumption,  but  the  products  of  the  dairy 
are  abundant  By  draining  the  bogs  and  marshes,  excellent  meadows  are  created, 
upon  which  cattle  fatten  to  a  vast  size ;  the  utmost  attention  is  paid  to  their 
warmth  and  cleanliness,  and  even  in  the  summer  these  animals  appear  in  the 
meadows  clothed  with  apparently  ludicrous  care  to  keep  off  the  fliea 

Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  beans  and  buckwheat  are  raised  for  internal 
consumption :  and  madder,  rape  seed,  hops,  tobacco,  clover  seed,  mustard  seed, 
flax,  hemp  and  poppy  oil,  for  consumption  and  exportation.  Much  attention  is 
paid  to  horticulture :  the  gardens  and  orchards  are  kept  in  very  neat  oi^er.  Hol- 
land became  at  an  early  period,  a  maritime  power,  and  established  settlements  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country  was  one  great  support  of  its  com- 
merce, and  the  linens,  silks,  and  woollens  of  Holland  were  spread  overall  Europe. 
The  political  revolutions  of  modem  times  have  been  ruinous  to  the  Dutch  com- 
merce, yet  the  trade  is  still  considerable.  In  1828,  there  entered  at  the  port  of 
Amsterdam,  2132  vessels.  Much  of  the  commerce  is  carried  on  by  native  vessels. 
Vast  floats  of  timber  are  received  by  the  Rhine  from  Switzerland  and  Germany. 

The  herring  fishery  has  been  prosecuted  on  a  large  scale  by  the  Dutch,  ever 
since  the  twelfth  century.  The  art  of  curing  and  banrelling  these  fish  was  disco- 
vered here  in  1316.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  business  em- 
ployed 100,000  fishermen.  At  present  there  are  in  Holland  and  Belgium  20,000 
families  and  200  busses  in  occupation.     The  whale  fishery  is  also  prosecuted. 

The  manufactures  of  Holland  have  been  greatly  checked  by  the  rivalship  of  the 
English.  Before  the  French  revolution  there  was  scarcely  a  manufacture  which 
the  Dutch  dkl  not  carry  on.  In  this  they  were  assisted  by  the  populousness  of  the 
country,  the  cheapness  of  labour,  and  above  all,  by  the  water  carriage,  which 
gives  an  immense  facility  to  all  the  operations  of  trade  and  industry.  The  manu- 
factures are  still  considerable,  and  consist  of  woollen,  linen,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco, 
snuff,  pipes,  leather,  dtc.  The  distillation  of  gio  is  largely  carried  on.  The  value 
of  the  wholo  manufiictures  of  Holland  and  Belgium  some  years  ago  was  estimated 
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mt  aboat  135  milliooa  of  dolkra.    The  amount  appertaining  to  each  at  present 

cannot  be  ascertained. 

:  Tbe  general  method  of  traTelling  is  by  the  trektchuyl^  or  drag-boat;  this  ie 

giSBeralQr  ten  feet  wide,  and  fifty  long;  and  in  shape  it  resembles  the  common 
Beentatioos  of  Noah's  ark.  The  expense  does  not  exceed  three  cents  a  mile, 
tbe  rate  of  travelling  is  three  miles  an  hour,  which  is  so  invariabl?  the  result, 

that  distances,  as  in  the  East,  are  reckoned  by  hours,  and  not  by  miles.    When 

frown,  tbe  canals  are  travelled  over  by  sleiglis  and  skates.    All  persons  skate ; 

Uie  peasant  girl  skates  to  market,  with  her  merchandise  on  her  head,  the  senator 

to  his  assenwly,  and  the  clergyman  to  his  church. 

The  Dutch  are  distinguished  for  frugality,  neatness,  and  industry.  They  are 
of  a  cold,  phlegmatic  temperament,  but  when  roused  to  passion,  have  as  much 
ardour  aa  any  people.  They  are  grave  and  heavy  in  appearance,  and  even  chil- 
dren are  sedate.  They  are  quiet  and  domestic,  and  enjoy  much  happiness  in  their 
femiiy  cirdes.  Generally  they  prefer  gain  to  ambition,  but  in  their  dealings  they 
are  honest  The  verjr  soil  they  till  is  a  monument  of  their  perseverance  and 
industry.  They  live  m  a  country  of  meadows,  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  the 
acquisition  is  maintained  only  by  continual  vigilance,  toil,  and  expense. 

Tbe  prevailing  religion  of  Holland  is  Calvinism,  while  that  of  Belgium  is  almost 
exclusively  Catholic;  a  difference  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  Uiat  rooted  dis- 
like entertained  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  to  those  of  the  former.  The 
Dutch  have  tlie  honour  of  being  the  first  people  who  established  a  system  of  unre- 
strained toleration.  Even  popery,  notwithstanding  the  grounds  which  the  nation 
had  to  dread  and  hate  it,  was  allowed  to  be  professed  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
The  gmrenimeDt  allows  salaries,  of  a  greater  or  leas  amount,  to  the  clergy  of 
eveiy  persoaaoo,  only  making  those  of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  higher  than 
the  others.  There  are,  besides,  Lutherans,  Baptists,  Jews,  Quakers,  Armenians, 
and  Catholics.  By  the  budget  of  1633, 1,330,000  florins  were  voted  fof  the  sup- 
port of  the  Protestant  worship,  and  4001000  for  the  Catholia 

In  navid  affitirs,  Holland,  no  longer  the  maritime  rival  but  tbe  close  ally  of 
Britain,  made  onlv  feint  attempts  to  raise  her  navy  from  the  low  state  to  which  it 
was  reduced  by  the  disasters  of  the  revolutionary  war.  It  consists,  at  present,  of 
six  ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  large  class  and  seven  small  class  firigates,  thirty 
corvettes  and  brigs,  four  steam  vessels,  and  about  eighty  armed  barks,  of  five  guns, 
for  the  defence  of  the  interior  waters. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Holland,  after  being  entirely  wrested  from  her  during 
the  war,  were,  with  the  exception  of  Ceylon,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Demerara, 
and  Berbice,  restored  in  1814.  In  tbe  East  Indies,  she  possesses  the  Moluccas, 
the  extensive  and  fertile  island  of  Java,  with  settlements  on  Sumatra,  Celebes, 
and  Borneo;  and  some  fectories  on  the  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel.  In 
Africa,  she  retains  Ei  Mina,  and  other  factories  on  the  Gold  Coast  Her  West 
India  colonies  are  not,  and  never  were,  very  considerable,  unless  as  commercial 
dep6t8.  Both  the  navy  and  the  colonial  possessions,  in  the  separation  of  the  two 
kingdomfl^  remain  with  Holland. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  some  resemblance  to  the 
British,  though  the  sovereign  in  Holland  has  greater  powers,  and  the  two  houses 
of  assembly  are  much  less  powerful  than  the  British  Commons  and  Peers.  The 
constitution  provides  for  the  security  of  persons  and  property,  for  trials  within 
three  days,  and  for  the  liberty  of  the  press,  under  the  responsibility  of  him  who 
writes,  prints,  or  distributes.  Religious  toleration  is  secured,  and  judges  cannot 
be  removed  by  the  executive. 

Holland  is  divided  into  10  provinces:  North  Holland,  South  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Overyssel,  Drenthe,  Groningen,  Friesland,  and  North  Bra- 
bant 

« 

By  a  census  taken  in  1833,  the  population  of  Holland  was  2,745,000. 

The  public  debt  of  the  Netheriands,  in  1826,  amounted  to  832,334,500  florins, 
which  was  almost  wholly  contracted  by  the  Dutch,  principally  during  their  pro- 
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trectcd  and  gflorious  stra^le  for  independence,  and  partly  dorinif  the  period  that 
Holland  was  connected  with  France.  It  has  been  settled  that  HoUand  ahoold 
assume  six-thirteenths  of  the  Netherlandish  debt,  and  Belgiam  the  remainini^ 
seven ;  but  the  latter  has  not  hitherto  paid  any  part  of  the  interest  The  expendi- 
ture of  the  Dutch  kingdom  in  1638  was  49,385,849  florins,  ezclusiye  of  44,000,00t 
for  extraordinaries  on  account  of  the  war  establishmentB.  The  former  ram  includes 
the  interest  on  the  whole  debt,  amounting  to  21,621,484  florin& 

The  Dutch  school  of  painting  has  been  eminently  successfbl  in  a  low  sphere. 
Under  Rembrandt  and  his  disciples,  subjects  of  common  life  and  vulgar  humour 
were  treated  with  a  native  force,  which,  being  aided  by  brilliant  eflects  of  light 
and  shade,  have  rendered  this  school  exceedingly  popular,  though  it  has  fidled  in 
all  attempts  at  high  and  heroic  delineation. 

Amsterdam,  the  capital,  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Europe,  stands  on  an  arm 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee  called  the  River  Y.  The  whole  city  is  built  upon  piles  driven 
into  the  ground.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is  intersected  by  the  river 
Amstel,  and  a  great  number  of  canals,  over  which  there  are  280  bridges  of  stone 
and  wood.  Many  of  the  canals  are  bordered  with  trees  and  affivd  pleasant  views, 
but  the  stagnant  water  they  contain  infects  the  air.  The  houses  and  streets  are 
kept  remarkably  clean.  The  Stadthouse  is  the  most  splendid  building  in  Holland. 
It  rests  upon  a  foundation  of  13,659  oaken  piles,  and  is  built  of  freestone,  with  a 
front  of  282  feet;  its  interior  is  adorned  with  marble,  jasper,  statues,  paintings,  and 
other  costly  ornaments,  and  the  whole  edifice  was  completed  at  a  cost  of  9,000,000 
dollars.  There  is  an  elegant  bridge  over  the  Amstel,  600  feet  in  length.  The 
churches  are  not  remarkable  for  architectural  beauty.  Amsterdam  is  a  place  of 
great  commerce,  although  much  declined  from  its  former  wealth  and  activitf. 
The  harbour  is  spacious,  but  only  light  vessels  can  enter.  It  has  many  establira- 
ments  for  literature,  the  arts,  and  charitable  purposes,  with  various  mannfitctures. 
Population,  201,000. 

Haarlem,  on  the  sea  or  lake  of  that  name,  has  many  fine  buildings,  and  the 
largest  church  in  Holland :  the  organ  of  this  church  is  the  largest  in  Uie  world, 
having  6000  pipes,  some  of  them  38  feet  in  length.  This  city  has  many  manu- 
fiictures,  and  claims  the  invention  of  printing.  The  inhabitants  show  the  house 
of  Lawrence  Koster  the  inventor.  Population,  18,000.  Utrecht,  on  the  Rhine, 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  a  famous  university.  It  ezbihitB  the  ruins 
of  a  fine  cathidral.     Population,  34,000. 

Rotterdam  is  the  second  commercial  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  by  its  deep  canals 
will  admit  the  largest  vessels  to  the  doors  of  its  warehouses.  The  style  of  Dutch 
architecture  is  more  particularly  striking  in  this  city.  The  houses  are  very  high, 
with  projecting  stories ;  they  are  built  of  very  smaU  bricks,  and  have  large  win- 
dows. This  was  the  birth-place  of  Erasmus,  and  on  the  bank  of  one  of  the  canals 
stands  his  statue  in  bronze.    Population,  63,000. 

The  Hague  was  once  the  seat  of  government,  although  possessing  only  the 
name  of  a  village.  The  magnificence  of  its  edifices  and  Qke  general  neatness  of 
the  city,  strike  the  attention  of  every  visiter.  The  streets  are  regular,  and  paved 
with  light- coloured  bricks.  Population,  45,000.  Leyden,  four  miles  from  the  sea, 
stands  on  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Rhine.  It  has  the  roost  magnificent  church  in 
Holland,  and  is  fiimous  for  its  university.  Population,  29,000.  Groningen  has  an 
university  and  many  learned  institutions.  Population,  28,000.  Nimeguen,  on  the 
Waal,  has  some  manufactures  and  commerce.  Population,  14,000.  Middleburg, 
on  the  island  of  Walcheren,  has  a  large  Gothic  town-house  ornamented  with  sta- 
tues. Population,  13,200.  Breda,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aa  and  the  Werck,  is 
one  of  the  strongest  towns  in  Holland.  It  has  a  magnificent  cathedral.  Poiwlation, 
9000.  Dort  or  Dordrecht,  on  an  island  formed  by  the  Maese  and  the  Biesbosch, 
has  a  great  trade  in  wood  brought  down  the  Rhine.  Population,  17,387.  Saar^ 
dam,  on  the  river  Zaan,  is  a  considerable  town  of  wooden  houses,  almost  all  of 
which  are  painted  green :  it  has  considerable  commerce  and  ship-building :  almost 
every  hoase  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  forms  with  its  garden  a  small  island. 
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Thm  kingdom  a  bounded  north  by  Holland,  east  by  Germany,  aoath-west  by 
France,  and  north-west  by  the  German  Ocean.  It  extends  from  499  25'  to  51° 
30*  N.  lat,  and  from  2°  40'  to  6°  30'  £.  Ion.,  and  comprises  13,000  square  miles. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  Scheldt  and  Maese.  The  Scheldt  rises  in  France  and 
flows  north-easterly  into  this  country,  where  it  turns  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
and,  dividing  into  several  channels,  falls  into  the  German  Ocean.  Though  not 
remarkable  fiir  length,  it  is  a  wide  and  deep  river.  Antwerp  and  Ghent  are  situ- 
ated upon  it  The  Maese  flows  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  from 
France  to  Holland. 

The  climate  much  resembles  that  of  the  south  of  England.  In  the  interior  the 
air  is  salubrious :  but  upon  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  air  is  moist  and  unhealthy. 

The  soil,  in  general,  is  moderately  fertile.  In  Luxemburg,  Liege,  and  Namur, 
are  considerable  stony  and  unproductive  tracts.  Flanders  abounds  with  excellent 
com  lands.  In  the  south  and  south-eastern  parts  are  mines  of  iron,  lead,  copper, 
and  coal,  and  quarries  of  marble.  The  whole  country  is  level,  but  somewhat  less 
80  than  Holland.    In  the  south  are  some  hills  of  moderate  height 

The  canals  in  Belgium  are  spacious  and  commodious,  connecting  all  the  great 
cities,  thou^  not  nearly  in  equal  number,  nor  uniting  every  village,  as  in  Holland. 

The  agriculture  of  this  country  has  been  celebrated  for  more  than  000  years : 
all  travellers  bestow  hi^h  praise  upon  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Flemish  farm- 
ers. Com,  flax,  barley,  oats,  madder,  hops,  and  tobacco,  are  raised  in  great  qaan- 
titiea.  Pasturage  is  abundant ;  the  clover  and  turnips  support  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  principally  cows. 

Antwerp  and  Ostend  enjoy  some  foreign  trade ;  and  in  1828,  there  entered  at 
these  ports  1529  vessels.  The  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland  has  so  &r  dis- 
turbed the  regular  operation  of  commerce,  that  it  is  impossible  at  present  to  esti- 
mate its  amount 

Manufacturing  industry  is  the  branch  in  which  the  Belgic  provinces  formerly 
most  excelled,  and  in  which  their  decay  has  been  most  conspicuous.  Three  cen- 
turies ago,  the  linens  and  woollens  of  Ghent,  Louvain,  Brussels,  and  Mechlin, 
clothed  the  higher  ranks  in  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Since  that  time,  the 
&brics  of  France  and  England  have  attained  such  an  astonishing  superiority,  and 
are  at  once  so  cheap,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  age,  that  the  Low 
Country  manufacturers  can  with  difficulty  maintain  their  ground  even  in  internal 
consumption.  In  cottons,  especially,  they  are  quite  unable  to  withstand  British 
competition.  There  are  still,  however,  some  fine  linen  fabrics,  laces,  lawns,  cam- 
brics, in  which  the  manu&ctorers  of  Mechlin,  Brussels,  &c.  continue  unrivalled, 
and  which,  though  so  much  superseded  by  muslin  and  Nottingham  lace,  still  enjoy 
a  certain  demand  throughout  Europe.  The  fine  laces  have  been  sold  for  seventy 
or  eighty  Napoleons  a  yard.    The  Flemish  breweries  are  also  very  extensive. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Belgians  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of 
France ;  though  in  character  they  bear  more  resemblance  to  the  Dutch ;  and  have 
a  national  antipathy  to  them,  and  a  preference  for  the  French.  They  are  no  less 
industrious  and  persevering  than  the  Dutch,  and  nearly  as  phlegmatic.  'The 
Flemish  school  of  painting  is  distinguished  by  brilliant  colouring,  natural  expression, 
and  the  wonderful  effect  of  light  and  shade.  It  is,  however,  deficient  in  drawing. 
The  great  painters  were  Rubens,  Teniers,  and  Vandyke. 

The  religion  is  Catholic,  though  there  are  some  Protestants,  whose  ministers 
are  supported  by  the  government  The  universities  of  Belgium,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  were  Ghent  and  Louvain,  were  partially  stripped  of  their  ample 
endowments,  first  by  Joseph  II.,  and  then  by  the  French,  who  in  their  room  sub- 
stituted lyceums,  which  are  now  continued  nearly  on  the  same  footing,  under  the 
name  of  colleges.  Only  the  languages,  and  some  general  branches,  are  taught ; 
education  for  professional  purposes  being  received  in  separate  appropriate  semina- 
ries.    Ghent  and  Brassels  have  the  highest  reputation ;  but  the  salary  of  professors 
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in  the  fonner  does  not  exceed  1500  francs.  The  three  universities  of  Louvftin, 
Liefre,  and  Ghent,  have  lately  been  restored ;  and  in  1827,  the  first  was  attended 
by  G7Q  students ;  the  second  by  506 ;  and  the  third  by  404  students.  Besides 
atheneums,  which  are  only  oolleffeB  on  a  smaller  scale,  there  are  primary  aehools 
in  every  village  by  which  the  benefits  of  education  are  commnnicatea  to  the 
lowest  ranksL  In  1832,  there  were  5229  primary  schools  in  Belgium,  with  370,006 
pupils,  beside  1318  in  the  athensums,  and  1788  in  the  univenities.  Annual 
expense,  743,200  &anc& 

The  government  of  Belgium  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  with  a  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  the  members  of  which  are  elected  by  the  people,  the 
first  for  eight  and  the  latter  for  four  years.  In  1833,  the  expenditure  of  the  State 
was  73,000,000  francs,  nearly  three-fiflhs  being  absorbed  by  the  militair,  which  it 
has  been  necessary  to  keep  on  the  War  Establishment  fieljnom  is  divided  into 
eight  provinces,  the  population  of  which,  in  1833,  was  3,791, dOO. 

Brussels,  the  capital,  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  little  river  Senne,  ilowinff  into 
the  Scheldt  The  city  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  double  wall  and  ditch,  but 
these  have  been  demolished,  and  the  space  formed  into  a  handsome  public  walk 
planted  with  trees.  The  suburbs  are  extensive,  and  there  are  many  neighbouring 
villages  joined  to  the  citv  by  long  avenues.  The  lower  part  of  the  town  consists 
of  narrow  streets  and  old  houses.  The  upper  part' is  modern  and  regular,  with 
fine  buildings  and  a  beautiful  park  laid  out  m  large  regular  walks,  shaded  with 
trees  and  surrounded  by  palaces,  public  offices,  and  elegant  private  bousesL  Public 
fountains  are  interspersed  throughout  the  city,  and  a  large  canal  here  leaves  the 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  is  remarkable  for  its  exquisite  gothic  spire,  which 
looks  like  the  work  of  fairy  hands.    There  are  many  fine  squares  and  palaces. 


and  in  the  Orange  palace  is  a  library  of  100,000  volumes.  Half  a  league  fixnn 
tbo  city  is  the  splendid  palace  of  Schoonenburg.  Brussels  is  distin^iahed  Ibr  its 
manufactures  of  laces,  carpets,  tapestry,  woollen  and  cotton  cloths^  silk  stockings, 
gold  and  silver  lace,  and  earthen  ware.    Population,  72,800. 

Ghent  stands  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers  with  the  Scheldt,  and  is  7  miles 
in  compass,  but  contains  within  its  walls  manv  fields  and  unoccupied  groonda 
Many  of  its  canals  are  bordered  with  quays  planted  with  rows  of  treea.  The 
houses  are  large,  but  heavy  and  inelegant :  here  is  a  fine  Giothic  cathedral  with 
marble  floors  and  pillars.  Ghent  has  manufactures  of  fine  lace,  cotton,  linen, 
woollen,  silk,  paper,  and  leather :  the  trade  of  the  city  has  lately  increased.  Po- 
pulation, 81,941. 

Antwerp,  on  the  Scheldt,  is  a  large  and  well-built  city,  surrounded  by  a  wall 
with  carriage  roads  on  the  top  planted  with  rows  of  trees.  The  city  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  is  intersected  by  canals.  The  cathedral  is  one  o£  the 
finest  gothic  structures  in  the  world,  and  its  spire  is  unrivalled  ;  it  is  441  feet 
high,  and  deserves,  according  to  the  nying  of  Charles  V.,  to  be  kept  in  a  glass 
case  and  shown  only  on  holioays.  The  Stadthouse  and  Exchange  are  nc^le  edi- 
fices. The  harbour  is  deep  anid  capacious.  In  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  Ant- 
werp was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  wealthy  commercial  cities  in  the  world, 
and  contained  200,000  inhabitants.  Its  commerce  has  greatly  declined,  and  the 
city  has  a  decayed  and  solitary  appearance.  The  inhabitants  carry  od  a  few 
manufacturea    Population,  65,000. 

Liege,  on  the  Maese,  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  the  river,  and  has  extensive 
suburte.  The  houses  are  high,  and  many  of  the  streets  narrow,  crooked  and 
gloomy.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  manufactures  and  trade.  Iron, 
coal,  and  alum,  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  and  aflbrd  occupation  for  all  the 
industry  of  the  place.  The  manu&ctures  consist  of  iron,  fire-arms,  clock-work, 
nails,  &a    Population,  45,300. 

Bruges,  8  miles  from  the  sea,  stands  in  a  fertile  plain.    It  communicates  with 

j  the  sea  and  the  towns  in  the  interior  by  canala    Here  are  a  college,  an  academy 

'  for  paintinff,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  several  literary  societies,  a  public  library 

of  6000  volumes,  and  a  botanical  garden.    The  manufacture  of  lace  employs  6000 

people,  and  there  are  200  schools  in  which  children  are  taught  this  art     The 
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town  hoaw  m  a  laperii  godiic  edifice ;  itf  iteeple  ii  fttrnished  with  chimes  of  bells 
which  pkj  ft  difierent  tone  every  quarter  of  ftn  hour.    PopuUtion,  86,000. 

Loavftin  is  a  krge  and  ancieot  town  with  a  famoos  oniversitj.  Population, 
18,590.  Namar,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maese  and  Sambre,  is  a  well-built 
town :  the  houses  are  constructed  of  a  blue  stone  with  rted  and  black  veins.  It 
has  a  citadel  on  the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock.  Population,  15^000.  Lozem- 
harg  IS  a  strongly  fortified  city.  Population,  9600.  Spa  is  &mous  for  its  mineral 
springs  situatol  in  a  valley  surrounded  by  steep  woodv  bills :  it  has  also  some 
manuiactoresL  Gemappes  and  Waterloo  are  celebrated  tot  the  battles  fought  in 
their  neighbourhood.  Ostend,  a  few  miles  west  of  Bruges,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  seaports  in  the  country :  reguUr  packets  sail  nom  this  place  to  Eog- 
land  several  times  a  week,  and  it  has  a  great  trade  in  the  exportation  of  grain 
and  other  products.    Population,  10,000. 


BRITISH  ISLANDS. 

Tbs  BunsH  IsLAHiMi,  placed  nearly  in  the  north-western  angle  of  Europe, 
command  peculiar  advantages,  no  less  ror  natural  strength  in  war,  than  as  an  em- 
porium of  commerce  in  peace.  On  the  southern  side,  they  are  almost  in  contact 
with  France,  Holland,  and  Germany,  for  ages  the  most  enlightened  and  floortsh- 
ing  countries  of  the  civilized  world ;  on  the  east,  a  wide  expanse  of  sea  separates 
them  from  the  bleak  region  of  Scandinavia ;  on  the  west,  they  overlook  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  whose  limit,  in  another  hemisphere,  is  the  coast  of  America ;  while, 
in  the  extreme  north,  they  mav  be  almost  said  to  fiice  the  unexplored  expanse  of 
the  Polar  Sea.  Exclusive  of  the  northern  insular  appendages,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  sitnated  between  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-nintn  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  second  degree  of  east,  and  the  tenth  of  west  kmgitude. 

They  are  geographically  divided  into  two  islands  of  unequal  magnitude.  Great 
Britain  uid  Ireluid.  Britain,  again,  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts, — England, 
which,  including  Wales,  contains  57,900  square  miles ;  and  Scotland,  which  con- 
tains 29,600.  The  three,  though  united  into  one  kingdom,  respectively  exhibit 
peculiarities  which  characterize  them  as  distinct  countries. 

The  constitution  of  Great  Britain  is  an  hereditary  monarchy,  in  which  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  is  controlled  by  the  infiuence  of  the  aristocracy  in  the 
house  of  peers,  and  by  that  of  the  democracy  in  the  house  of  commons.  The 
House  of  Lords  is  composed  of  all  the  nobility  of  England  who  have  attained  the 
age  of  21  years  and  who  labour  under  no  disqualification ;  of  16  representative 
peers  from  Scotland,  of  28  representative  peers  from  Ireland ;  and  likewise  of  30 
spiritual  lords,  viz.  the  two  English  archbishops  and  twenty-four  bishops,  and  one 
archbishop  and  three  bishops  of  Ireland.  The  house  of  commons  consists  of  658 
members,  of  which  471  English  members  are  chosen  by  counties,  universities, 
cities,  and  boroughs ;  for  Wales  29,  and  for  Scotland  58,  members,  chosen  by 
counties,  cities,  and  boroughs ;  and  for  Ireland  there  are  105  members,  chosen  by 
counties,  universities,  cities,  and  boroughs.  The  ministry  is  composed  of  the 
first  lords  of  the  treasury,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  three  secretaries 
of  foreign  affitirs,  of  the  home  department,  and  of  war,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
president  of  the  council,  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  the  paymaster  of  the  forces, 
the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  and  other  persons  of  high  trust  The  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  is  mostly  considered  the  premier,  or  prime  minister. 

The  navy  is  the  force  on  which  Great  Britain  mainly  relies  for  maintaining  her 
own  independence  and  her  ascendency  over  foreign  nations.  By  it  she  has  ac- 
quired, in  a  measure,  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  the  advantages  which  that 
sovereignty  confers,  of  securing  her  possessions  in  the  most  distant  quarters  of 
the  globe,  of  protecting  her  commerce  and  sustaining  the  exertions  of  her  armies 
during  war.  During  Uie  most  active  period  of  the  last  maritime  war,  the  number 
of  seamen  in  employment  amounted  to  140,000 ;  and  there  were  in  commission 
160  sail  of  the  line,  and  150  frigates,  with  80,000  marines.    The  estimate  for 
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1881  comprehended  22,000  Beamen  and  10,000  marines.  The  pa^  of  thes9  neo 
amounts  to  1,061,000<.,  their  subsistence  to  608,000{.,  which,  with  the  oost  of 
stores  and  allowance  for  wear  and  tear,  raised  the  re^lar  current  expente  to 
nearly  2,000,000^.  The  building;  and  repair  of  vessels,  the  charges  of  the  dock- 
yards, pay  of  officers  connected  with  the  navy,  and  a  variety  of  other  items, 
amounted  to  about  an  equal  sum.  These  charges  with  1,688,000{.  in  hal^^j  and 
pensions,  made  up  the  sum  of  4,657,0002.  as  the  entire  navy  estimate  for  the  year 
1831. 

The  militanr  force  of  the  nation  at  the  close  of  the  French  wars,  amoanted  to 
200,000  regular  troops  exclusive  of  about  100,000  embodied  militia*  a  large 
amount  of  local  militia  and  volunteers,  to  which  might  also  be  added  a  number  of 
regiments  employed  in  the  territories  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  in  its  pay. 
After  the  peace  of  1815  a  rapid  reduction  of  the  militaiy  establishment  was 
effected.  The  militia  were  disembodied,  the  regular  force  was  reduced,  and  in 
1835  the  estimates  were  for  81,271  men,  independent  of  19,720  employed  in 
India  and  paid  out  of  the  land  revenue  of  that  country.  The  charge  for  these 
forces  was  5,784,8082.,  but  about  half  of  this  sum  consisted  of  half-pay,  retired 
allowances,  pensions,  and  other  charges  consequent  on  the  former  immense  estab- 
lishment. 

The  national  debt  of  Great  Britain  is  779,565,783  pounds  sterling.  This 
enormous  amount  has  been  accumulated  by  borrowing  money,  and  anticipa,tinff 
each  year*s  revenue  to  pay  the  interest.  The  debt  is  of  two  kinds,  funded  and 
unfunded.  The  unfundeid  debt  consists  of  deficiencies  in  the  payments  of  go- 
vernment, for  which  no  regular  security  has  been  given  and  which  bear  no  inter- 
est; and  of  bills,  or  promissory  notes,  issued  by  the  exchequer  to  defray  occasional 
expenses.  When  debts  of  the  kind  have  accumulated,  and  payment  is  demanded, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  satisfy  the  demand,  or  provide  for  the  regular  payment  of 
the  interest  Recourse  has  been  always  had  to  the  latter  method ;  and  a  particu- 
lar branch  of  the  actual  revenue  is  mortgaged  for  the  interest  of  the  debt 
Money  borrowed  in  this  manner  is  said  to  be  borrowed  by  funding.  The  public 
funds  or  stocks  are  nothing  more  than  the  public  debts;  and  to  have  a  share  in 
these  stocks  is  to  be  a  creditor  of  the  nation.  There  are  about  300,000  holders 
of  public  stock  in  Great  Britain.  A  large  amount  of  the  current  vearly  expendi- 
ture is  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  national  debt :  in  1834, 
the  amount  was  28,561,885/.     Income,  i:53,456,571 ;  expenditure,  i:53,441,955. 

The  manu&ctures  of  Britain  have  astonished  the  world,  and  raised  her  to  a 
decided  superiority  over  all  other  nations.  This  distinction  she  has  attained,  not 
so  much  by  their  extreme  fineness,  as  bv  the  immensity  of  useful  and  valuable 
products  calculated  for  the  consumption  of^  the  great  body  of  mankind ;  and,  above 
all,  in  the  stupendous  exertions  made  in  contriving  and  constructing  the  machine- 
ry by  which  they  are  produced.  About  one-fourth  of  the  whole  industry  of  the 
country  is  absorbed  by  the  cotton  manufacture,  the  annual  amount  of  which  is 
estimated  at  34,000,0002.  Of  this  18,000,0002.  is  paid  in  wages  to  800,000  per- 
sons employed  in  its  various  branches ;  and,  allowing  for  those  dependent  on  them, 
it  afibrds  subsistence  to  not  less  than  1,400,000  persons.  The  annual  value  of 
the  woollen  manufactures  is  about  20,000,0002.,  and  the  people  employed  number 
about  500,000.  The  value  of  silk  goods  made  is  reckoned  at  10,000,0002. :  of 
the  different  manufactures  of  metals,  the  entire  produce  is  17,000,0002.*  employ- 
ing 350,000  people. 

The  imports  into  Great  Britain,  in  1825,  amounted  to  £43,137,482,  and  the 
exports  to  £57,335,513.  Two-thirds  of  the  commerce  of  the  kingdom  is  carried 
on  at  the  port  of  London ;  and  one-sixth  part  of  the  shipping  belongs  to  that  city. 
In  1834,  there  belonged  to  the  British  empire,  25,055  vessels,  of  2,716,000  tons, 
!  and  navigated  by  168,061  men.  The  entries  and  clearances  for  the  coasting4rade, 
in  1832,  amounted  each  to  8,500,000  tons.  Besides  these,  in  the  same  year,  4546 
foreign  vessels,  comprising  639,979  tons,  and  navigated  by  35,399  men,  entered 
the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 

Coal,  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  mineral  substances  fh)m  which  Britain  deriycs 
her  prosperity,  exists  in  vast  quantities,  in  various  parts  of  the  island :  the  amount 
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DDoally  imifed  and  ooomiined  ii  computed  at  between  Idmillion  and  16  million 
xn;  giving  emi^ojnient,  in  all  its  branchcai,  to  not  le«  than  160,000  penons. 
If  salt  the  annual  produce  of  the  various  kinds  is  about  15,000,000  bumels ;  of 
rhich  iaOOO,000  are  exported. 

The  ookmies  of  Great  Britain  are  found  in  ever^  quarter  of  the  globe.  The 
lost  important  are  the  East  India  possessions,  which  comprise  above  a  million 
quare  miles  of  territory,  and  a  population  of  upwards  of  120  millions.  These  are 
vder  the  swaj  of  a  mercantiLs  association  in  London,  called  the  English  East 
ndia  Company,  which  has  existed  for  above  two  centuries.  Their  revenue 
zceeds  that  of  any  ESuropean  State,  except  France  and  England.  In  1820,  it 
ras  estimated  at  22,602,7112.  The  taxaUe  population  under  the  control  of  the 
orapany  amounU  to  8d,000,00a  They  have  40,000,000  additional  inhabitants  at 
beir  command,  under  dependent  native  princes,  with  an  army  of  200,000  men. 
[*he  general  concerns  of  the  company  are  subjected  to  the  authiority  of  a  board  of 
ootrol,  who  are  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  roi- 
listry :  the  local  afiain,  however,  are  directed  by  the  company.  The  colonies 
•longing  to  Great  Britain  are — ^In  Euroft^  Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Gozzo 
nd  Comino,  and  the  Ionian  Islands; — Amio^  Hindoostan,  Ceylon,  Prince  of  Wales 
■land,  Sincapore,  and  the  provinces  in  Birmah ; — Africa^  Sierra  Leone,  Gold 
loast,  Fernando  Po,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Isle  of  France,  Seychelles,  St.  Helena, 
nd  Ascension ; — deeanicm^  Australia  anid  Van  Diemen's  Land ;— Amertco,  New 
Iritain,  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton,  Newfoundland, 
hrince  Edward's  Island,  the  Bermudas,  the  Bahamas,  Jamaica,  Tortola  and  An- 
nilla,  St  Christopher,  Nevis,  Montserrat,  Barbuda,  Antigua,  Dominica,  St  Lucia, 
larbadoes,  St  Vincent,  Grenada  and  the  Grenadines,  TdtegOy  Trinidad,  Hondu- 
u,  or  the  Balise  Territory,  and  the  Colonies  in  Guuuuu 


POPULATION  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  AND  COLONIEa 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 84,311,834 

North  American  Colomee 1 ,300,000 

West  Indian  and  South  Amerioan 800,000 

A  frtcan 300,000 

Ceylon,  Provinces  in  Birrooh,  Sincapore,  dtc 1,378,000 

Oceanican 95,000 

East  India  Company 123,000,000 

Total 151,184,834 


ENGLAND. 

Enoijuid  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  English  Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the 
German  Sea ;  on  the  north  by  Scotland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Tweed, 
he  Cheviot  bills,  and  the  Frith  of  Sol  way;  on  the  west  by  the  Irish  Sea  and  St 
jreorge*s  Channel :  the  promontory  of  the  LandVEod,  forming  its  south-western 
)xtremity,  facee  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Atlantic 

The  greatest  dimension  of  England  is  from  south  to  north,  between  the  Lizard 
Point,  49°  56'  N.,  and  Berwick  on  Tweed,  55°  45'  N. ;  four  hundred  miles  in 
ength.  The  points  of  extreme  breadth  are  the  Land*s-End,  in  5^  41'  W.,  and 
[iowestoffe,  in  1°  44'  E.,  forming  a  space  of  about  280  miles. 

The  general  sspect  of  this  country  is  varied  and  delightfbL  In  some  parts,  ver- 
lant  plains  extend  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  watered  by  copious  streams.  In 
Aher  ports,  are  pleasing  diversities  of  gently  rising  hills  and  bending  vales,  fer- 
ile  in  grain,  waving  with  wood,  and  mterspersed  with  meadows.  Some  tracts 
ibound  with  prospects  of  the  more  romantic  kind ;  embracing  lofty  mountains, 
sraggy  rocks,  deep  narrow  dells,  and  tumbling  torrents.  There  are  also,  here  and 
Jiere,  black  moors  and  wide  uncultivated  heaths.  The  general  aspect  of  Wales 
s  bold,  romantic  and  mountainous.  It  consists  of  ranges  of  lofly  eminences  and 
mpending  crags,  intersected  by  numerous  and  deep  ravines,  with  extensive  val- 
eys,  and  afibrding  endless  views  of  wild  mountain  scenery. 
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The  rivers  of  England,  though  deficient  in  magnitude,  tre  DUiaenwii  cdomdo- 
dious,  and  valuable ;  flowing  through  broad  vales  and  wide-sprMding  plaint.  The 
largest  is  the  Severn,  which  rises  near  Plinlimmon,  a  high  mooDtain  in  Walea 
Its  embouchure  forms  a  wide  bay,  called  the  Bristol  ChimneL  It  m  200  miks 
long,  and  is  navigaUe  in  the  latter  part  of  its  coune.  The  tide  rolls  up  this 
stream  in  waves  three  or  four  feet  high. 

The  Thames  rises  near  the  Severn  in  the  lower  part  of  its  courser  and  flows 
east  into  the  German  Ocean.  It  is  160  miles  kmg,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  to 
London,  60  miles.  This  is  the  most  important  river  of  Great  Britain  for  navii^ 
tion.  The  Mersey  is  a  small  stream  flowing  south-west  into  the  Irish  Sea  at  Liv- 
erpool ;  it  is  navigable  85  miles.  The  Dee  rises  in  Wales,  and  flows  aortb-west 
into  the  Irish  Sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey.  The  TVent  and  Onae  rise  in 
the  north,  and  hf  their  junction  form  the  Humber,  which  is  a  good  narig^e 
stream,  and  falls  into  the  Grerman  Ocean. 

The  lakes  are  numerous  and  occur  principally  in  the  north-west  portions  of  the 
kingdom,  of  which  Windermere,  the  largest,  only  twelve  miles  long  and  one 
broad,  h^  been  raised  to  distinction  by  the  taste  of  the  age  for  picturesque  beauty, 
rather  than  as  a  geographical  feature  of  the  country. 

England  has  an  atmosphere  of  fogs,  rain,  and  perpetual  change;  jet  the  climate 
is  mild.  The  rigours  of  winter  and  the  beats  of  summer  are  less  felt  than  on  the 
continent  under  the  same  parallel.  The  winds  from  the  sea  tenoper  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold ;  the  changes,  however,  are  sudden.  Westerly  and  south- 
westerly winds  are  most  prevalent,  and  also  the  most  violent  Next  are  the  north 
and  north-east  The  perpetual  moisture  of  the  air  is  sometimes  unfkvonrable  to 
the  crops,  but  its  general  efiect  is  to  cover  the  whole  island  with  the  deepest  ver- 
dure. The  meadows  and  fields  are  usually  green  throughout  the  winter:  and  the 
transient  snows  that  occasionally  &I1  upon  them  are  insufficient  to  deprive  them 
of  their  brilliancy.  Many  kinds  of  kitchen  vegetables,  as  cabbages,  cauliflowers, 
broccoli,  and  celery,  often  remain  uninjured  in  the  gardens  throu^  the  winter. 

Mines  form  one  of  the  most  copious  sources  of  the  wealth  of  England.  The 
useful  metals  and  minerals,  those  which  aflbrd  the  instruments  of  manu&cture  and 
are  subservient  to  the  daily  purposes  of  life,  are  now  drawn  from  the  earth  more 
copiously  there  than  in  any  other  country.  Her  most  valuable  metals  are  iron, 
copper,  and  tin ;  her  principal  minerals  are  coal  and  salt  Notwithstanding  the 
general  inferiority  of  the  soil,  England  is  under  such  excellent  cultivation,  that 
the  country  may  be  considered  as  one  great  garden.  Fanning  is,  in  many  parts, 
conducted  on  a  great  scale,  by  men  of  intelligence,  enterprise  and  cajHtal ;  and 
the  science  as  well  as  practice  of  agriculture  is  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection. In  the  northern  counties,  the  farms  are  large,  and  are  leased  generally 
for  21  years.  In  the  southern  counties,  the  farms  are  smaller,  and  the  tenants  are 
oflen  proprietora. 

The  commerce  of  England  is  unrivalled  by  that  of  any  other  nation  in  the  vrarld. 
Every  quarter  of  the  globe  seems  tributary  to  the  enterprise  and  perseverance  of 
this  great  commercial  people.  The  manufactures  of  this  kingdom  for  surpass  in 
amount  and  variety,  those  of  any  other  nation  that  has  ever  existed ;  and  fwm  the 
most  astonishing  display  of  the  fruits  of  human  industry  and  skill.  The  vsst 
numbers  of  people  employed  in  them,  give  no  adequate  idea  of  their  immense 
extent,  as  the  great  perfection  to  which  labour-saving  machinery  is  carried  in 
England,  enables  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  150.  The  cotton  manufoctare  would 
have  required,  half  a  century  ago,  50,000,000  men,  and  the  power  now  employed 
in  it  alone  in  Great  Britain  exceeds  the  manufacturing  industry  of  all  the  rest  of 
Europe  collectively.  The  other  most  important  branches  are  woollen,  ailk,  linen, 
and  hardware. 

In  the  northern  counties  of  England  are  great  manufoctures  of  broadcloth  and 
every  other  kind  of  woollen  goods,  principally  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
at  Leeds,  Wakefleld,  Bradford,  Halifox,  and  Huddenfield.  Sheffield  has  roanu- 
fiictnres  of  cutlery  and  plated  goods.  Manchester,  and  its  neighbourhood,  is  the 
great  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 

In  the  midland  counties,  are  the  Cheshire  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton,  linen 
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hnoD,  and  ehina  ware:  the  etocking  manufactQres  of  Nottingham ;  the  woollen 
of  Leioeeiershire ;  the  pottery  of  StafibrdBhire ;  the  hardware  of  Birmingham ; 
the  ribands  of  Coventry ;  the  carpeting  of  Kidderminster ;  the  broadcloth  of  Stroud. 
Fiannelfi  are  the  chief  article  of  Welsh  manufacture.  In  the  southern  counties 
are  the  cotton,  paper,  and  blanketd  of  Berkshire ;  the  flannels  of  Salisbury ;  the 
cordage  of  Dorsetshire ;  the  woollens  of  every  sort  in  Devonshire ;  and  every  kind 
of  goods,  particularly  the  finer  articles  of  upholstery,  jewelry  and  every  material 
of  luxuiy,  are  manufiietured  in  and  about  London. 

The  interior  navigation  of  England  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  prime 
sources  of  her  prosperity.  Till  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  making  of  canals 
did  not  enter  into  the  system  of  English  economy.  In  1755,  was  form^  the  San- 
key  canal,  a  line  of  twelve  miles,  to  supply  Liverpool  with  coal  from  the  pits  at 
St.  Helenas.  The  example  then  set  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  gave  a  general 
impalse  to  the  nation.  Since  that  time,  upwards  of  30,000,000/.  sterling  have 
been  expended  in  this  object  Twenty-one  canals  have  been  carried  across  the 
central  chain  of  hills,  by  processes  in  which  no  cost  has  been  spared ;  all  the 
resources  of  art  and  genius  have  been  employed ;  every  obstacle,  however  formi- 
dable, which  nature  could  present,  has  been  vanquished.  By  locks,  and  by  inclined 
planes,  the  vessels  are  conveyed  up  and  down  the  most  rugged  steeps ;  they  are 
even  carried  across  navigable  rivers  by  bridges.  When  other  means  fail,  the 
engineer  has  cut  through  the  heart  of  rocks  and  hills  a  subterraneous  passage. 
Of  these  tunnels,  as  they  are  called,  there  are  said  to  be  forty-eight,  the  entire 
length  of  which  is  at  least  forty  miles. 

The  canals,  in  total  length,  amount  to  more  than  2600  miles.  The  longest 
extends  from  Liverpool  on  the  Mersey,  to  I^eeds  on  the  Humber,  130  miles,  afiord- 
ing  a  navigation  for  vessels  of  30  tons  completely  across  the  island.  It  has  2 
tunnels  and  many  locks.  The  Grand  Junction  Canal  extends  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  London,  to  the  Oxford  Canal ;  it  is  03  miles  long,  and  has  2  tunnels ;  one 
above  a  mile,  and  the  other  nearly  2  miles  in  length ;  it  has  101  locks.  The 
Grand  Trunk  is  a  part  of  the  same  communication ;  it  is  98  miles  in  length,  and 
has  4  tunnels,  amounting  to  2  miles.  The  Ashby  de  la  2^uch  Canal  is  40  miles 
long,  extending  from  the  Coventry  Canal  to  an  iron  railway.  It  has  2  tunnels,  2 
aqueduct  bridges,  and  an  iron  railway  branching  from  it  The  Bridgewater  Canal 
is  40  miles  io  length,  and  extending  from  the  Mersey,  divides  into  2  branches,  one 
terminating  at  Manchester,  and  the  other  at  Pennington.  This,  with  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  forms  a  communication  of  70  miles ;  16  miles  of  this  canal  arc 
I  under  ground  among  the  mountains.  Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  further 
.details.  The  canals  of  England  communicate  with  one  another,  and  afibrd 
immense  facilities  for  internal  commerce. 

Railways  form  another  contrivance,  by  which  the  conveyance  of  goods  is  won- 
derfully facilitated,  by  causing  the  wheels  to  roll  over  a  smooth  surface  of  iron. 
Railways  were  at  first  used  only  on  a  small  scale,  chiefly  in  the  coal-mines  round 
Newcastle,  for  conveying  the  mineral  from  the  interior  to  the  surflice,  and  thence 
to  the  place  of  shipping ;  and  it  is  reckoned  that  round  that  city  there  is  an  extent 
of  about  three  hundred  miles  of  these  railways.  They  were  gradually  employed 
on  a  greater  scale,  particularly  in  Wales,  where  the  county  of  Glamorgan  has  one 
twenty-five  miles  long,  and  in  all  two  hundred  miles  of  railway.  The  railway 
between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  extends  thirty-one  miles,  and  is  carried  over 
sixty-three  bridges,  thirty  of  which  pass  over  the  turnpike  road,  and  one  over  the 
river  Irwell.  The  entire  cost  was  about  820,000/. ;  but  the  intercourse  has  been 
so  extensive  as  to  afford  an  ample  remuneration.  The  Cromford  and  High  Peak 
railway  is  carried  over  the  high  mountainous  district  of  Derbyshire,  connecting 
tiie  two  canals  which  bear  these  names.  Its  length  is  thirty-three  miles,  carried 
over  fifly  bridges,  and  rising  to  a  level  of  902  feet  above  the  Cromford  Canal. 
The  entire  expense  has  not  exceeded  180,000/. 

The  population  of  England  in  former  times  was  imperfectly  known,  being  calcu- 
lated only  from  very  vague  surveys  and  estimates.  In  1377  the  results  of  a  poll- 
tax  were  given  as  2,300,000 ;  but  from  the  many  evasions  to  which  such  a  census 
would  give  rise,  that  number  was  probably  below  the  truth.  In  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
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beth,  during  the  alarm  of  a  menaced  Spanish  invasion  in  1575^  a  prattT  careful 
survey  was  made,  the  result  of  which  gave  4|^50U,000.  At  the  Unit  of  toe  Revo* 
lution,  the  increase  appeared  to  be  about  a  million.  From  the  eoniBBencement  of  I 
the  present  century  decennial  enumerations  have  been  m&de«  of  which  tlie  follow- 1 
ing  are  the  results : —  | 


Endand 

Walea 

Army,  Navy,  *c. 


TdUI. 


8^1.434 
M1,M0 
470,506 


9.343,578 


14* 

U 


87t 


IIUI. 


611,788 
640,500 


10,804,176 


17f 
17 


M* 


lUt. 


11,«],437 
717,438 
319,300 


18,808,175 


M 
18 


88 


IML 


877.017 


14,180,591 


The  national  character  of  the  English  exhibits  some  very  bold  and  marked  fkm- 
tures.  Of  these  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  love  of  liberty  which  pervades  all 
classes.  The  liberty  for  which  the  English  have  successfully  contended,  includes 
the  right  of  thinking,  saying,  writing,  and  doing  most  thin^  which  opinion  may 
dictate,  and  inclination  prompt  The  knowledge  that  the  highest  offices  and  dig- 
nities in  the  state  are  accessible  to  all,  redoubles  their  activity,  and  encoun^ges 
them  to  perseverance.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  century  since  they  began  to  be 
distinguished  as  a  manufiicturing  and  commercial  people,  yet  they  have  already 
outstripped  other  European  nations  in  mechanical  ingenuity,  in  industry,  and  io 
mercantile  enterprise.  The  enormous  increase  of  capital,  and  the  substitution  of 
machinery  for  human  labour  in  most  of  their  manufactures,  seem  likely  at  no  dis- 
tant period  to  produce  a  total  change  in  the  condition  of  British  society. 

The  English  are  the  most  provident  people  in  the  world.  More  than  a  million 
of  individuals  are  members  of  friendly  societies,  and  the  deposits  in  savings  banks 
exceed  ld|000,0002.  The  great  extension  of  life  insurances  aflRxds  another  proof 
of  this  laudable  disposition.  The  English  also  deserve  to  be  called  a  humane  peo- 
ple, zealous,  both  from  feeling  and  from  principle,  for  the  promotion  of  everything 
that  tends  to  the  wol&re  of  their  fellow-creatures.  Crime  in  England  has  under- 
gone a  considerable  change.  Highway  robbery,  so  prevalent  towards  the  begin- 
ning and  middle  of  last  century,  is  now  nearly  unknown,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes 
and  violence  have  been  materially  lessened.  On  the  other  band,  there  has  been 
a  very  rapid  increase,  particularly  within  the  last  twenty  jaaii,  of  crimes  against 
property.  A  material  change  has  recently  been  effected  in  the  criminal  law  of 
England,  by  the  abolition  of  an  immense  number  of  capital  punishments. 

The  institutions  for  public  education  in  England  are  extensive  and  splendidly 
endowed.  The  two  Lniversities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  not  onlv  the 
wealthiest,  but  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  The  London  university  and  King*s 
College  have  been  recently  instituted.  The  schools  of  Eton,  Westminster,  SU 
PauPs,  Winchester,  Harrow,  and  Rugby,  are  nearlv  on  the  same  scale  as  our 
colleges.  There  are  multitudes  of  other  schools,  public  and  private,  and  in  them 
all  a  long-continued,  systematic,  and  thorough  course  of  instruction  is  given. 
Though  ^ucation  at  any  of  these  institutions  is  expensive,  yet  so  general  is  the 
conviction  of  its  superior  importance,  that  the  children  of  all  persons  in  tolerable 
circumstances  are  well  educated.  The  children  of  the  poorer  classes,  by  means 
of  Sunday  schools  and  the  efforts  of  their  parents,  are  generally  taught  to  read 
and  write.  Immense  numbers  of  volumes,  consisting  df  the  works  of  the  best 
English  authors,  are  circulated  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  form  of 
weekly  or  monthly  pamphlets,  at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Even  the  poorest  mechanics 
and  labourers  are  in  the  habit  of  spending  a  considerable  part  of  their  leisure  in 
the  perusal  of  these  publications. 

The  Episcopal  Protestant  religion  is  that  established  by  law,  and  the  king  is 
the  head  of  the  church.  There  are  two  archbishops,  and  twenty-four  bisbc^  all 
of  whom,  except  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  are  peers  of  tlie  realm,  and  have 
seats  in  the  liouse  of  Lords.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  called  the  Primate 
of  all  England,  and  his  rank  is  that  next  below  the  royal  family.  The  Archbishop 
of  York  is  called  the  Primate  of  England.  The  bishops  have  some  tempcuml  au- 
thority, and  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  questions  of  births,  mar- 
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riages,  daithi^  pnbate  of  wills,  and  delinqaenciee  of  the  inferior  clergy.  Under 
the  biaiK^M,  tre  llie  deana,  prebendariea,  archdeacons,  rectors,  priests,  curates,  and 
deacoDSL  The  churchwardens  overlook  the  alms  for  the  poor.  The  clergy  of  the 
estalUisbed  church  are  a  learned  and  pious  body,  though  many  indiyiduafs  there 
are  in  it,  who  have  neither  learning  nor  piety.  The  dissenters  are  a  numerous 
body,  and  have  many  ministers  of  great  learning  and  purity  of  mind.  The  dis- 
senters are  chiefly  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Quf£er&  The  Catholics  are  numer- 
ous, aad  have  several  colleges  and  convents. 

England  is  divided  into  &  counties. 

The  small  islands  attached  to  England  are  unimportant  Man,  thirty  miles  in 
length  by  twelve  in  breadth,  is  nearly  equidistant  from  each  of  the  three  kiogdoma 
It  oonprises  a  considerable  extent  of  level  territory ;  but  rises  in  the  interior  into 
high  mountains,  among  which  Snowfell,  nearly  2000  feet  high,  stands  conspicuous. 
Man  ranked  king  as  an  independent  sovereignty,  held  by  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and 
is  celebrated  for  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  countess  of  that  name  for  Charles  I. 
It  descended  afterwards  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  from  whom  the  sovereignty  was 
purchased,  in  1765,  by  the  British  government,  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
smuggling,  and  to  the  establishroent  of  a  free  trade.  The  natives  are  a  Celtic 
race.  Ouitletown,  the  capital,  is  the  neatest  town  in  the  island;  and  in  its  centre. 
Castle  Ruthven,  the  ancient  palace  of  the  kings  of  Man,  rears  its  gloomy  and 
majestic  brow.  Douglas,  however,  as  being  the  spot  in  which  the  whole  trade 
circulates,  is  now  of  superior  importance,  and  has  attracted  a  great  number  of 
English  settlers.  The  Scilly  Isles,  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  western 
extremity  of  Cornwall,  are  tenanted  by  2000  poor  inhabitants,  who  raise  a  litUe 
grain,  but  depend  chiefly  upon  fishing,  pilotage,  and  the  making  of  kelp. 

Jersey,  Guernsey,  and  Aidemey,  with  Sark,  form  a  group  naturally  french,  and 
originally  part  of  tlie  patrimony  of  the  Norman  kings,  which  the  naval  superiority 
of  England  has  enabled  her  to  retain.  The  climate  is  miki  and  agreeable,  and  the 
■oil  generally  fertile.  Jersey,  the  finest  of  the  group,  is  so  abundant  in  orchards, 
that  cider  forms  the  chief  object  of  exportaUon.  St.  Heiier,  the  capital  of  Jersey, 
is  a  handsome  town. 

London  is  the  metropolis  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  seat  of  legislatkin,  of  juris- 
prudence, and  of  government;  it  is  the  principal  residence  of  the  sovereign,  at 
which  aflairs  of  state  tie  transacted,  and  regulations  maintained  with  foreign 
courts.  It  is  the  centre  of  all  important  operations,  whether  of  commerce  or 
finance,  and  of  correspondence  with  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  City  lies  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Thames.  It  is  seven  miles  long,  five  miles  wide,  and  con- 
tains an  area  of  about  thirty  square  miles.  More  particularly  it  is  considered 
under  three  divisions ;  the  City  proper,  in  the  east ;  Westminster,  in  the  west,  and 
Southwark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  The  buildings  are  generally  of  brick. 
The  streets  in  some  parts  are  wide,  and  few  are  so  narrow  as  not  to  admit  two 
carriages  abreast  At  the  west  end,  they  are  mostly  straight,  and  sufficiently 
broad  for  five  or  six  carriages.  Here  are  the  residences  of  the  nobility  and  the 
rich.  Regent  street,  in  this  quarter,  is  probably  the  most  magnificent  street  in 
the  world.  In  the  City,  or  the  central  and  oldest  part,  the  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  but  here  the  great  business  of  London  is  transacted.  The  east  end  is 
occupied  by  shops,  victualling-houses,  and  people  connected  with  commerce. 
Here  are  immense  timber-yards,  docks,  and  magazines. 

London  contains  a  great  number  of  squares:  the  handsomest  is  Grosvenor 
Square,  an  area  of  six  acres,  and  containing  an  equestrian  statue  of  George  II. 
The  buildings  around  it  are  the  most  superb  in  Loudon.  The  largest  square  is 
that  called  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  which  occupies  a  space  just  equal  to  that  covered 
by  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt  The  finest  public  walks  are  at  the  west  end ; 
Green  Park,  Hyde  Park,  St  James's  Park,  and  Regent's  Park,  are  beautiful 
fields  and  gardens,  ornamented  with  trees ;  these  are  the  resort  of  thousands  who 
walk  for  exercise  or  pleasure.  These  parks  are  very  extensive.  Hyde  Park  con- 
tains 394  acres,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  is  thronged  by  crowds  of  fashion- 
able people  who  pour  along  the  promenades,  like  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide.  In 
Regent's  Park  is  an  immense  edifice  called  the  Coliseum,  in  which  may  be  seen 
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a  panorama  of  London  as  viewed  from  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  Tfte  ftardmm  cf 
the  ZooiogictA  Society  are  also  in  this  park.  They  are  elegantlv  laid  out,  and 
contain  an  interesting  collection  of  rare  animals  from  all  parts  of  the  workL 

The  churches  of  London  have  the  most  prominent  and  imposing  share  in  its 
architectural  splendour.  St  Paul's  Cathedral  is  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in 
the  city,  but  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  area,  and  surrounded  by  shops  and  buiMingi 
of  a  mean  appearance.  The  interior  of  the  cathedral  does  not  equal  its  noUe 
exterior.  It  would  be  little  else  than  an  immense  vault  with  heavy  columns^  were 
it  not  relieved  by  monumental  statuary. 

Westminster  Abbey,  some  distance  higher  up  the  river,  is  one  of  the  noblest 
existing  monuments  of  Gothic  architecture.  It  has  a  vast,  airy,  and  lofty  appear- 
ance, which  inspires  feelings  of  awe  and  veneration.  The  chapel  of  Henry  VH, 
at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  unrivalled  for  gorgeous  magni&eoce.  Tlie  city 
of  Westminster  and  north-eastern  suburb  of  London  contain  many  splendid  modem 
churches,  almost  all  in  the  classic  style.  London  has  few  public  edifices,  com- 
pared to  its  great  size  and  wealth.  Westminster  Hall  was  once  a  palace :  here 
the  kings  of  England  are  crowned,  and  here  the  parliament  hold  their  sittings. 
It  has  the  largest  hall  without  pillars  in  Europe.  Sl  James's  Palace  is  an  ill- 
looking  brick  building,  but  contains  spacious  and  splendid  apartments. 

The  Tower  is  a  vast  inclosure  upon  the  river.  It  contains  several  streets,  and  ii 
surrounded  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  The  Monument,  at  the  foot  of  London  knidge, 
is  a  fluted  Doric  column,  in  a  bad  situation :  it  is  202  feet  high,  and  commemo- 
rates the  great  fire  of  London.  The  Bank  of  England,  in  the  heart  of  the  city, 
is  a  vast  and  splendid  pile,  covering  8  acres.  Somerset  House,  in  the  Stiand»  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  splendid  edifices  in  the  city. 

There  are  6  bridges  over  the  Thames :  of  these,  Waterloo  bridge  is  built  of 
granite,  and  Southwark  and  Vauxhall  bridges,  of  iron.  A  more  remarkable  olijeet 
is  the  Tunnel,  a  passage  under  the  river  at  a  point  where  a  bridge  would  be  d% 
trimental  to  the  navigation.  This  work  was  performed  by  sinking  a  perpendicnlv 
shaft  near  the  river,  and  working  horizontally  under  the  bottom  of  the  Thames. 

This  city  has  13  theatres,  of  which  Drury  Lane,  Covent  Grarden,  and  the  King's 
theatre  or  Italian  Opera,  are  among  the  first  in  Europe.  It  has  147  hospitals;  16 
schools  of  medicine;  as  many  of  law;  5  of  theology;  18  public  libraries;  900 
elementary  free  schools ;  1700  dispensaries,  where  t£e  poor  receive  medicine  and 
attendance  gratis ;  14  prisons ;  and  50  newspapers,  printing  50,000  daily.  15,000 
vessels  lie  at  a  time  in  the  docks  and  at  the  wharves;  1500  carriages  a  day  leave 
the  city  at  stated  hours ;  4000  wagons  are  employed  in  tJie  country  trade ;  the 
annual  commerce  of  the  city  is  estimated  at  130  millions  sterling. 

London  is  the  principal  literary  emporium  of  the  kingdom.  Almost  all  books 
of  importance  are  there  printed  and  published,  and  thence  distributed  over  the 
kingdom,  forming  a  considerable  branch  of  commerce.  The  annual  value  sold  is 
estimated  at  from  1,000,0002.  to  2,000,0002.  sterling.  The  population  of  the  citv, 
in  1830.  was  1,474,069. 

Liverpool,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mersey,  on  the  Irish  Sea,  is  an  important  com- 
mercial city,  enjoying  a  vast  trade  by  sea,  and  communicating  with  all  parta  of 
the  interior  by  canals  and  rail-roads.  The  city  stretches  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  river  3  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  one  mile.  It  is  irregularly  built,  but  the  puh* 
lie  buildings  are  elegant.  The  Exchange  is  perhaps  the  most  splendid  structnro 
whicti  a  mercantile  community  ever  rais^  from  its  own  resources :  it  cost  100,000 
pounds,  and  is  double  the  size  of  the  Royal  Exchange  of  London.  The  Town 
Hall  is  another  noble  edifice.  In  the  west  of  the  city  are  quays  and  docks  of 
great  extent  The  largest  dock  will  contain  100  ships  afloat  The  commerce  of 
the  place  employs  10,000  vessels,  and  pays  3,500,000/.  sterling  to  the  revenue  in 
duties.  Here  are  also  manufactories  of  porcelain,  soap,  sugar,  &c.,  with  large 
breweries  and  fbunderies.  The  Lyceum  and  Athensum  have  each  a  library  of 
10,000  volumes.    The  population  in  1831  was  165,175. 

Manchester,  in  population  and  manufacturing  industry,  ranks  next  to  London. 
Its  streets  and  lanes  are  crowded  together,  without  any  regard  to  regularity  or 
convenience.     The  river  Irwell  passes  through  its  centre,  and  there  are  bridges 
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OD  this  and  jvother  stream  in  the  city.  The  spectator  here  is  struck  with  aston- 
islmient  at  the  sight  of  the  immeDse  magazines  of  goods  designed  for  the  mar- 
kets of  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  A  subject  of  no  less  astonishment  is  the  con- 
trast of  the  poverty  of  the  artisans,  with  the  wealth  of  their  employers.  The 
manafiustures  consume  annually  170,000,000  pounds  of  cotton.  There  are  a  vast 
number  oi  founderies  and  other  establishments  around  the  city.  Two  canals  and 
the  rail-road  to  Liverpool  facilitate  its  trade.  Manchester  has  many  literary  and 
benevolent  institutions;  a  public  library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  a  population  of 
182312. 

Birmingham  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  England.  The  upper  part  has  some 
regular  streets  and  handsome  buildings.  Most  of  the  s^^ets  are  broad  and  com- 
modious. The  manufactures  of  arms,  sheet  iron,  hardware  and  jewelry,  at  this 
places  are  immense ;  22,000  families  are  occupied  in  them.  Here  is  the  celebrated 
machinery  of  Watt,  the  great  mechanical  inventor.  It  employs  1200  men,  and 
produces  every  week  1500  muskets.  A  single  machine  for  coining  money  strikes 
30,000  or  40,000  pieces  in  an  hour.  Ten  canals  open  a  communication  with  the 
surrounding  districts.    Population  146,966. 

Leeds,  in  Yorkshire,  is  a  great  market  for  fine  broadcloths,  which  are  here  sold 
in  two  immense  halls.  York  is  remarkable  for  its  cathedral,  called  the  Minster ; 
the  largest  Gothic  edifice  in  Ekigland,  and  perhaps  in  Europe,  being  5^  feet  long. 
An  insane  fiinatic  set  fire  to  this  magnificent  structure,  in  1829,  and  a  great  part 
of  it  was  destroyed,  but  most  of  the  damage  has  been  repaired.  York  has  many 
other  beautiful  buildings :  its  streets  are  wide  and  well  paved,  and  the  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  now  much  decayed.    The  population,  in  1831,  was  123,393. 

Bristol,  on  the  channel  of  that  name,  is  accessible  for  ships  of  1000  tons,  and 
has  considerable  foreign  commerce.  It  is  irregular,  with  narrow  streets.  The 
handsomest  parts  are  the  suburbs.  The  cathedral  is  richly  ornamented,  and  gives 
the  city  a  picturesque  appearance  at  a  distance.  This  city  has  brass  works,  pin 
manu&ctories,  glass,  sugar,  and  soap  houses,  distilleries,  &c.    Population  104,886. 

Portsmouth,  on  the  English  channel,  is  the  most  important  naval  station  in  the 
kingdom.  Its  magazines  and  docks  are  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  The  spa^ 
cious  road  of  Spithead,  at  this  place,  is  capable  of  sheltering  1000  ships  of  the 
line.    Popuhition  50,309l 

Bath  is  ^mous  for  its  medicinal  waters,  which,  in  the  fine  season,  attract  hither 
crowds  of  invalids  and  thousands  of  dissipated  idlers.  The  city  is  wholly  built 
of  light-coloured  freestone.  It  occupies  a  fine  situation  upon  a  rising  ground,  and 
is  esteemed  the  handsomest  city  in  England.  It  has  many  beautiful  promenades, 
and  a  magnificent  cathedral  Being  a  place  of  mere  amusement,  a  large  part  of 
its  population  is  migratory.     Population  38,063. 

Oxford  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  Europe,  and  contains  tlie  most  famous 
university  in  England,  consisting  of  24  colleges.  Those  buildings,  with  seventeen 
churches,  and  numerous  other  academical  structures,  are  surrounded  with  groves, 
gardens,  avenues  of  majestic  trees,  and  a  variety  of  winding  streama  To  these 
are  added  the  incessant  pealing  of  innumerable  bells,  and  the  multitude  and  mys- 
tical variety  of  academic  dresses ;  all  combining  to  produce  the  most  striking 
efiect  upon  a  stranger.     Population  20,649. 

Cambridge,  like  Oxford,  owes  its  celebrity  to  its  university,  which  has  13  col- 
leges.   Population  20,917. 

Wales  is  a  territory  which,  though  united  to  England  by  early  conquest,  still 
retains  the  tide  of  a  separate  principality,  and  possesses  a  national  aspect  The 
verdant  and  extensive  plains  of  western  England  here  give  place  to  the  lofly 
mountain,  the  deep  valley,  the  roaring  torrent,  and  the  firightful  precipice.  Wales 
j  has  rivers  and  torrents  without  number,  which  roll  through  its  mountain  valleys, 
and  whose  banks,  adorned  with  verdure  and  cultivation,  combine  in  the  most 
striking  manner  with  the  lofly  and  varied  summits  which  tower  above  them.  The 
loftiest  mountains  are  in  North  Wales ;  its  valleys  are  deeper  and  narrower ;  and 
it  presents  more  strikingly  all  the  characteristic  features  of  Welsh  scenery.  In 
South  Wales,  on  the  contrary,  the  valleys  are  broader,  more  fertile,  and  fuller  of 
towns  and  villages ;  they  often  even  expand  into  wide  plains,  still  encircled  by  a 
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diountain  boandarj.  Agfriculture,  in  nich  a  coontry,  IlibtmfB  under  mtHy  diMA- 
vantages,  and  is  carried  on  too  often  apon  the  old  eystem  of  ii^M  and  onlfirid. 
Manufactores  are  nearly  confined  to  the  article  of  flannel,  whidi  has  alwnvB  been 
a  fabric  of  the  Welsh,  in  which  they  still  excel  their  Yorkshire  riTals.  It  ■  to 
minindf,  howeyer,  that  the  industry  of  Wales  has  been  chiefly  attracted,  by  the 
profusion  of  minend  wealth  which  nature  has  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  Ha  moon- 
taina  The  lead  of  Flint,  Caernarvon,  and  other  coantiee  of  North  Wales;  the 
copper  of  Anglesey,  and  above  all,  the  iron  of  Glamorgan  and  other  ooontiea  in 
the  British  Channel,  are  objects  of  extensive  importance.  Coal  is  found  almost 
everywhere,  and  is  employed  either  for  domestic  purpoeea,  or  in  ibaiB^  and  re- 
fining the  metallic  ores. 

The  Welsh  are  a  Celtic  race,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Bntona,  who,  in 
these  mountain  recesses,  sought  refuge  firom  the  destroying  sword  of  the  Baions^ 
which  80  completely  dispoe^ssed  them  of  the  low  country  of  England.  They 
could  not  resist  the  overwhelming  power  of  Edward  L,  who  annexed  Wales  to 
the  English  crown.  In  order  to  hold  it  in  subjection,  however,  he  was  obliged  to 
construct,  not  only  on  its  frontier,  but  in  its  mterior,  castles  of  immense  extent 
and  strength.  Yet  they  did  not  prevent  formidable  insurrections,  in  one  of  which 
Owen  Glendower  maintained  himself  for  years  as  an  independent  prince.  Within 
the  last  300  years,  the  Welsh  have  been  as  peaceable  as  any  other  subjects  of  the 
empire.  They  have  retained,  of  their  feudal  habits,  only  venial  failines.  Among 
these  is  national  pride,  through  which  the  genuine  Cambrian  holds  his  ooontiy 
and  his  nation  superior  to  all  o&ers,  and  regards  the  Sasna  or  Saxon  as  a  knrer 
race  of  yesterday.  With  this  is  connected,  in  a  high  degree,  the  pride  of  pedi- 
gree ;  even  the  humblest  Welshman  tracing  his  origin  far  above  any  lowland 
genealogy.  Strong  ties  of  friendship  subsist  between  the  land-owners  and  Iheir 
tenants;  manifested,  on  one  side,  by  indulgence  and  protecting  kindness;  on  the 
other,  by  a  profound  veneration  for  the  representatives  of  the  ancient  ehieft  of 
their  race.  The  Welsh  have  many  superstitions,  mixed  with  much  genuine  reli- 
gious feeling.  They  are  hardy,  active,  lively,  hospitable,  kind-hearted ;  only  a 
little  hot  and  quarrelsome.  Their  English  neighbours  complain  that  they  have 
not  yet  attained  that  pitch  of  industry  and  cleanliness  in  which  the  former  place 
their  pride.     Population,  in  1831,  805,236.     Counties,  12. 

The  chief  mountains  in  Wales  are  Snowdon,  3571  feet ;  Cader-Idris,  3550 ; 
Comed-Uewellyn,  Arran-Towddy,  &c.  The  rivers  are  the  Severn,  Wye,  Con- 
way, Towy,  Dee,  die.  Merthyn-Tydvil,  situated  in  the  iron-mine  region  of  Gla- 
morganshire, has  become,  from  a  mere  village,  the  most  populous  plaoe  in  Wales. 
Population,  22,083.  Swansea  has  also  risen  to  some  importance,  from  the  iron 
and  copper  works  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  Coal  is  likewise  largely  exported. 
Its  pleasant  situation  has  made  it  an  extensive  resort  for  sea-bathing,  and  led  to 
the  erection  of  many  elegant  buildings.  Population,  13,094.  Caermartiben,  situ- 
ated on  the  Towy,  which  admits  to  it  vessels  of  300  tons,  is  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  bestpbuilt  towns  in  Wales.  Population,  0955.  Caernarvon  is  a 
handsome,  well-built  place.  Its  chief  ornament  is  the  castle,  a  stately  edifice 
built  by  Edward  L,  to  curb  the  spirit  of  the  newly  subdued  Welsh.  Population, 
7642.  Some  other  of  the  chief  towns  in  Wales  are,  Holywell,  8900 ;  Mold, 
8086 ;  Pembroke,  6511 ;  Caidifl;  6187 ;  and  Brecknock,  5026. 
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ScxnxAiiD  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  England,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
line  drawn  along  the  Tweed,  the  Cheviot  Hills,  and  thence  to  the  Solway  Frith. 
On  every  other  side  it  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic,  the  Northern  and  the  German 
oceana  The  length  of  Scotland,  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway,  in  about  40^  40'  to 
Dunnet  Head,  Caithness,  in  58^  40',  is  280  miles.  The  {j^catest  breadth,  from 
Buchan-Ness  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Inverness  is  130  miles. 

The  entire  extent  of  Scotland  is  29,600  square  miles.    In  its  general  outline. 
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it  consists  of  two  great  and  perfectly  distinct  parts :  the  Lowlands  and  the  High- 
lands. The  former  comprehends  all  Scotland  south  of  the  friths  of  Forth  and 
Clyde.  Immediately  north  of  the  Clyde,  the  highland  ranges  begin  to  tower  in 
endless  succession ;  but  on  the  east  coast,  the  lowlands  extend  beyond  the  Forth 
and  northwards  for  some  distance.  The  Highlands,  which  comprise  the  whole 
west  and  centre  of  northern  Scotland,  form  a  region  of  very  bleak  and  rugged 
aspect,  and  contain  within  their  recesses  a  primitive  people,  who,  in  dress,  lan- 
guage, and  the  whole  train  of  their  social  ideas,  differ  essentially  from  the  Low- 
landers,  and  have  retained  antique  and  striking  characteristics,  both  physical  and 
moral,  that  are  obliterated  in  almost  every  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

Among  the  Scottish  mountains,  the  most  considerable  are  the  Grampians,  a 
name  which  is  given  very  generally  to  all  those  which  cover  the  sur&ce  of  the 
Highlands,  but  applied  more  particularly  to  the  chain  running  across  the  counties 
of  Perth  and  Argyle,  and  comprising  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  L^i,  of  that  elevated 
ridge  which  directly  face  the  low  country  of  Stirling  and  Perth.  Several  of 
these  mountains  exceed  the  altitude  of  4000  feet  Ben  Nevis  rises  to  the  height 
of  4315  feet 

The  rivefs  of  Scotland  are  not  so  much  distinguished  for  their  length  or  magni- 
tude, as  for  the  pastoral  scenery  through  which  they  wind  their  early  course,  and 
for  the  magnificent  estuaries  which  they  form  at  their  junction  with  the  sea. 

The  Forth  rises  near  Uie  foot  of  Ben  Lomond,  flows  west  towards  Stirling, 
near  which  it  is  swelled  by  the  larger  stream  of  the  Teith ;  whence,  after  many 
windings  through  the  beautiful  plain  overlooked  by  Stirling  castle,  it  opens  into 
the  great  firith  on  which  the  capital  of  Scotland  is  situated. 

Some  of  the  others  are  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  the  Spey,  the  Dee,  &c. 

Lochs  fonu  a  characteristic  feature  of  Scotland ;  many  of  them  are  long  arms  of 
the  sea,  running  up  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains.  Among  these.  Loch  Lomond 
is  pre-eminent  The  traveller  admires  its  vast  expanse,  its  gay  and  numerous 
islands,  its  wooded  promontories  and  bays,  and  the  high  mountain  barrier  at  its 
head.  Loch  Katrine,  in  a  smaller  compass,  presents  a  singular  combination  of 
romantic  beauty.  Loch  Tay,  enclosed  by  the  loftiest  of  the  Grampians,  presents 
alpine  scenery  on  the  grandest  scale ;  while  at  Inverary,  Loch  lyne  unites  the 
pomp  of  art  with  that  of  nature.  The  long  chain  of  Lochs  Linnhe,  Lochy,  and 
Ness,  stretching  diagonally  across  Scotland,  comprises  much  fine  scenery,  and  has 
afforded  facilities  for  making  a  navigable  communication  between  the  German 
and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

The  articles  cultivated  are  generally  the  same  as  in  England.  Oats  are  the 
principal  crop,  except  in  the  most  fertile  districts.  Potatoes  are  cultivated  some- 
what extensively,  and  in  some  places,  hemp. 

Both  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Scotland  have  grown  into  importance 
since  the  union  with  England.  Commerce  has  flourished  chiefly  since  the  middle 
of  the  last  century.  Greenock  and  Aberdeen  are  the  most  important  commercial 
p1ace&  The  shipping  of  Scotland,  in  1828,  amounted  to  300,836  tons,  or  about 
one-fourth  less  than  that  of  the  State  of  Massachusetta 

The  manufactures  consist  of  cotton,  woollen,  linen,  iron,  hats,  paper,  sailcloth, 
pottery,  and  small  quantities  of  most  of  the  articles  made  in  England.  At  Carron, 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  the  most  important  iron  founderies  in 
Great  Britain.  They  employ  2,000  workmen  and  cast  above  4,000  cannon  annu- 
ally. The  total  value  of  the  yearly  manufactures  of  Scotland  is  estimated  at 
15,000,000  pounds  sterling. 

The  whale  and  herring  fisheries  are  considerable  sources  of  wealth.  The 
whale  ships  are  principally  employed  in  the  Northern  Seas.  The  gathering  of 
kelp  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Islands  once  employed  120,000  persons,  but 
the  business  has  now  declined  in  consequence  of  the  substitution  of  a  cheaper 
alkali  in  manufactures.  The  number  of  herring  taken  on  the  coast  is  immense  : 
the  fishermen  go  in  small  crafts  called  busses.  Salmon,  taken  in  all  the  consider- 
able rivers,  and  kept  fresh  by  being  packed  in  ice,  chiefly  supplies  the  London 
market 

Artificial  navigation  meets  with  peculiar  obstructions  from  the  ruggedness  of 
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the  8ur&ce,  and  hence  canals  have  never  become  very  nnmeroui.  The  **  Great 
Canal**  admits  vessels  of  conaidenbto  aize  to  pass  from  the  Frith  of  Forth  to  that 
of  Clyde,  and  thus  unite  the  German  and  Atlantic  Oceana  Branches  to  Glasffow 
and  to  the  fine  coal-field  at  Mookland  have  been  advantageously  opened.  The 
Union  Canal,  completed  at  an  expense  of  nearly  400,000f.,  connects  the  Great 
Canal,  near  its  eastern  point,  with  Edinburgh,  by  a  line  of  thirty  miles  throoj^  a 
country  very  rich  in  coal  and  lime.  The  Caledonian  Canal,  uniting  tiie  chain  of 
lakes  which  crosses  Scotland  diagonally,  allows  even  ships  of  war  to  pass,  irooi 
the  east  coast,  into  the  Atlantic,  without  encountering  the  perils  of  the  Pentland 
Frith  and  Cape  Wrath.  It  was  finished  in  1822,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
1,000,0001.  sterling,  entirelv  defirayed  by  government  The  gates  of  the  locks 
are  of  iron ;  the  expense  of  each  lock  was  9000/.  The  locks  are  twenty-three 
in  all,  eight  of  which,  looking  down  firom  Loch  Eil,  where  it  opens  into  the  west- 
em  sea,  are  called  by  sailors  the  **  stair  of  Neptune.^  The  canal  is  fiftj[  feet 
broad  ;  length  twenty-two  miles,  with  forty  miles  of  lake  navi^tion. 

Of  the  population  of  Scotland  an  estimate  was  first  attempt^  in  the  year  1755, 
when  it  was  computed  to  be  1,265,380.  The  reports  of  the  clergy  for  the  **  Sta- 
tistical Account,**  between  1792  and  1796,  gave  1,526,492 ;  which  was  raised  by 
the  government  enumeration  of  1801  to  1,599,000.  The  census  of  1811  gave 
1,805,000 ;  which  was  raised  by  that  of  1821  to  2,093,456.  In  1831,  it  was 
2.363,842. 

In  point  of  disposition,  the  Scots  are  a  grave,  serious,  and  reflecting  people ; 
but  bold,  enterprising,  ambitious,  and  imbued  with  a  deep-rooted  determination  to 
pursue  the  objects  of  their  desire,  and  repel  those  of  their  aversion.  Under  these 
impulses,  they  quit,  without  much  regret,  a  land  which  afibrds  few  opportunities 
of  distinction,  and  seek,  either  in  the  metropolis  and  commeroial  towns  of  Eng- 
land, or  in  the  most  distant  transmarine  regions,  that  wealth  and  fame  which 
they  eagerly  covet ;  yet,  amid  this  distance  and  these  eager  pursuits,  their  hopes 
and  affections  remain  fixed  on  the  land  of  their  nativity ;  and  they  usually  seek 
to  spend  the  evening  of  their  days  in  Scotland. 

To  their  religious  duties  the  Scots  people  have  always  shown  an  exemplary 
attention.  In  Catholic  times,  the  Romish  churoh  in  Scotland  enjoved  more  in- 
fluence, and  had  acquired  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  nationiu  wealth,  than 
in  England.  But  they  entered  upon  the  cause  of  reform  with  an  ardent  seal, 
which  led  behind  it  that  of  all  their  neighbours.  After  a  desperate  struggle,  on 
which,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  political  destinies  of  the  kingaom  depended,  they 
obtained  their  favourite  form  of  presbytery,  the  most  remote  from  tnat  pompous 
ritnal,  for  which  they  have  entertained  the  most  rooted  abhorrence.  Tne  prin- 
ciple of  presbytery  consists  in  the  complete  equality  of  all  its  clerical  memoers, 
who  have  each  a  separate  parish,  of  which  they  perform  all  the  ecclesiastical 
functions. 

Literature,  soon  afler  its  revival  in  Europe,  was  cultivated  in  Scotland  with 
peculiar  ardour.  Even  in  the  age  of  scholastic  pursuits,  Duns  Scotus  and  Crich- 
ton  were  pre-eminently  famed  throughout  the  Continent  When  the  sounder 
taste  for  classical  knowledge  followed,  Buchanan  acquired  the  reputation  of 
writing  Latin  with  great  pttity.  Letters  were  almost  entirely  suppressed  during 
the  subsequent  periml,  numtod  bv  a  conflict  between  a  licentious  tyranny  and  an 
austere  religious  party,  who  condemned  or  despised  the  exertions  of  intellect  and 
the  creations  of  fancy ;  and  literature  lay  dormant  till  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, when  Scotland,  with  a  church  and  universities  alike  poorly  endowed,  pro- 
duced as  illustrious  a  constellation  of  writers  as  had  been  cidled  forth  by  the 
most  lavish  patrona^  in  the  great  European  capitals. 

The  public  libranes  are  not  rich.  That  belonging  to  the  advocates  or  barris- 
ters of  Edinburgh,  contains  upwards  of  100,000  volumes,  among  which  there  are 
ample  materials,  both  printed  and  in  manuscript,  for  elucidating  the  national  his- 
tory. The  university  library  is  half  as  large ;  and  those  of  Glasgow,  King's  Cd- 
lege  Aberdeen,  and  St  Andrew's,  are  highly  respectable.  Each  of  these  uni- 
versities can  claim  a  copy  of  every  new  work. 

Scotland  has  a  native  music,  simple  and  pathetic,  expressive  of  rural  feelings  i 
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and  emotioiiB  to  which  she  is  fondly  attaAbed.  The  recreatioiiB  of  the  hifher 
ranks  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  EnglaoA^ ,  Dancing  is  practised  with  pecaliar 
ardoort  especially  by  the  Higfalanden^  wh6  hkJQ  frvonnte  national  steps  and 
movements. 

The  Highlanders  retain  the  remnanti  of  a  natioBal  costome  pecaliar  to  them- 
selves ;  the  tartan,  a  mixture-  of  woollen  and  linen  cloth,  adorned  with  brilliant 
stripes  varioasly  crossing  each  other,  and  marking  the  distinctions  of  the  clans ; 
the  kilt,  or  diort  petticoat,  worn  by  the  men,  the  hose  fiwtened  below  the  knee, 
which  is  left  bare ;  and  the  bonnet,  which  in  another  shape  is  also  still  worn  by 
the  shepherds  of  the  border.  The  divisions  are  shires  or  counties,  of  which  there 
are  33:  of  these,  17  are  in  the  Lowlands,  and  the  remaining  16  in  the  Highlands. 

The  islands  appendent  on  Scotland,  form  one  of  iti  most  conspicuous  features. 
Though  neither  rich  nor  fertile  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  they  exhibit  a  great 
variety  of  bold  and  striking  scenery,  and  are  peopled  by  a  race  whose  habits  of 
life  and  forms  of  society  are  oeculiar  to  themselves.  They  may  be  divided  into 
the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde;  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands;  and 
the  Northern  Islands,  or  those  of  Orkney  and  Shetland. 

The  islands  of  the  Clyde  are  chiefly  Bute  and  Arran,  with  the  smaUer  ones  of 
the  Cumbfays  and  Ailsa. 

The  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  lie  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  They 
are  about  200  in  number.  The  largest  is  Lewis,  87  mileg  Iodp.  The  next  in 
size  are  Sfcye,  Mull,  and  Islay,  Arran,  South  Uist,  and  Jura.  Most  of  them  are 
small.  They  are  rocky  and  barren,  with  hardly  a  single  tree,  or  even  a  bush 
upon  them.  The  vegetation  consists  principally  of  heath  and  moss.  But  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  these  islands  is  the  great  number  of  lakes  which  they 
contain ;  these,  however,  rather  impart  gloom  than  beauty  to  the  landscape ;  their 
sullen  btown  waters  present  the  idea  St  unfiithomable  depth,  and  their  borders 
exhibit  no  cheerful  verdure  to  relieve  the  eye.  The  most  westerly  of  the  He- 
brides is  St.  Kilda.  It  is  small  and  rocky,  yet  inhabited.  Its  diores  are  com- 
posed of  enormous  precipices,  worn  by  the  sea  into  caverns,  often  with  roo6  more 
lofty  than  the  celling  of  a  gothic  cathedral.  These  shores  are  the  resort  of  vast 
varieties  of  seafowl,  which  the  islanders  pursue  at  immense  hazards,  by  swinging 
with  ropes  from  the  perpendicular  clifla. 

There  are  87  of  these  islands  inhabited,  and  several  under  good  cultivation, 
producing  tolerable  crops  of  gfrain,  pulse,  and  potatoes.  The  inhabitants  are  about 
70,000.  Their  only  articles  of  trade  are  horned  cattle,  sheep,  fish,  and  kelp.  One 
of  the  smallest  of  these  islands,  named  Stafia,  is  remarkable  for  a  singular  basaltic 
cavern,  called  FingaFs  Cave,  227  feet  in  length  and  42  wide.  The  entrance 
resembles  a  gothic  arch,  and  the  floor  of  the  cave  is  covered  with  water.  The 
walls  of  the  interior  are  formed  of  ranges  of  basaltic  columns,  irregularly  grouped. 
This  natural  architecture  is  said  to  surpass,  in  grandeur  and  magnificence,  the 
most  splendid  artificial  temples  and  palaces  in  the  world. 

At  the  northern  extremitv  of  Scotland  lie  the  Orkneys,  or  Oreades,  about  70 
in  number,  but  less  than  half  of  them  are  inhabited.  ^^J%ey  are  rocky,  and  have  a 
melancholy  appearance,  with  little  vegetation  besiAtt  juniper,  wild  myrtle,  and 
heath.  The  soil  is  boggy  or  gravelly ;  some  of  the  islands  contain  iron  and  lead. 
The  sea  in  this  neighbourhomi  is  very  tempestuous.  In  June  and  July,  the  twi- 
light which  continues  throughout  the  night  is  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  read  at  midnight  The  population  is  about  50,000.  They  have 
some  manufiictures  of  linen  and  woollen,  and  have  a  trade  in  cattle,  fish,  oil,  and 
feathers.  Vast  numbers  of  sea^fowl  frequent  the  rocky  c\\fb  of  these  islands,  and 
one  of  the  chief  employments  of  the  inhabitants  is  biid-catching. 

The  Shetland  Islands  lie  about  60  miles  north-east  of  the  Orkneys.  They  have 
a  wild  and  desolate  appearance ;  but  17  of  them  are  inhabited.  Their  vegetation 
is  more  scanty  than  that  of  the  Orkneys,  and  their  soil,  for  the  most  part,  is 
marshy.  The  shores  are  broken  and  precipitous,  and  excavated  by  the  sea  into 
natural  arches  and  deep  caverns.    From  October  to  April,  perpetual  rains  fall. 
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•toniw  beat  agaioBt  the  sborea,  and  the  inhabitants  are  cut  off  from  all  oommimi- 
cation  with  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  the  aurora  borealis  e^ibita,  at  this  season, 
a  brightness  equal  to  that  of  the  full  moon.  The  population  is  about  26,000 ;  the 
people  live  by  fishing  and  the  manufacture  of  coarse  woollena 

Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scotland,  stands  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Forth,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea.  Its  situation  is  remarkably  picturesque. 
It  occupies  three  high  ridges  of  land,  and  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the 
north,  by  naked,  craggy  rocks.  The  middle  ridge  is  the  highest,  and  on  either 
side  is  a  deep  ravine.  The  more  ancient  part  of  the  city  occupies  the  two  south- 
ern ridges.  High  street  runs  along  the  middle  eminence,  in  nearly  a  straight 
direction,  for  about  a  mUe,  and  exhibits  a  very  grand  prospect  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  principal  avenues,  the  other  streets  of  what  is  called  the  Old  Town 
are  only  narrow,  dirty  lanes,  among  houses  some  of  them  ten  and  eleven  stones 
high.  The  New  Town  presents  quite  a  different  aspect^  It  is  built  on  the 
northern  ridge,  and  its  streets  and  squares  are  not  surpassed  in  regularity  aad  ele- 
gance in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  communicates  with  the  old  town  by  a  bridge, 
and  an  immense  mound  of  earth  crossing  the  deep  lock  or  ravine  between  them. 

The  Castle  of  Edinburgh  is  an  ancient  fortress  on  a  rugged  rock,  mounting 
abruptly  to  the  height  of  200  feet  It  stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  High 
street,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  always  excites  the  admiration  of  a  travell^. 
Holyrood  House,  for  many  centuries  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  is  a 
quadrangular  edifice  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city.  In  the  centre  of  Edinburgh 
is  a  vast  pile,  comprising  several  edifices  around  Parliament  Square,  which  con- 
tain a  number  of  large  libraries,  one  of  which,  called  the  Advocates'  library, 
has  100,000  volumes. 

The  University  is  celebrated  both  as  an  institution  for  teaching,  and  a  nvrsery 
for  eminent  men ;  the  number  of  students  is  upwards  of  2000.  j^inburgh  has  its 
Royal  Society  for  physical  and  literary  researches,  its  antiquarian  and  Ixirticultu- 
ral  societies,  an  institution  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts,  and  an  academy  of 
painting.  This  city  is  chiefly  supported  by  its  courts  of  justice,  whose  juriadiction 
extends  over  all  Scotland.  A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  lawyers,  and 
the  literary  talent  for  which  the  city  is  renowned,  has  gained  it  the  appeUation  of 
Modern  Athens.     Population,  in  1831, 136,303. 

Leith  is  the  sea-port  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  an  irregularly  built  town,  with  narrow 
streets.  The  harbour  has  been  much  improved  by  art,  but  is  not  accessible^  to 
large  ships,  except  at  certain  times.  The  commerce  carried  on  here  is  considei^ 
able.     Population,  25,053. 

Glasgow  is  the  largest  city  in  Scotland,  and  owes  its  prosperity  chiefly  to  its 
manufiictures.  It  stands  upon  the  Clyde,  and  the  ^^reater  part  of  the  city  occupies 
a  plain  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  It  contams  a  large  number  of  handsome 
buildings,  mostly  of  modem  construction.  Tbo  streets  are  generally  spacious  and 
well  paved.  The  cathedral  stands  upon  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the  city ;  it  is  a 
massy  building,  and  the  most  entire  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture  which  the 
furious  zeal  of  the  reformers  lefl  standing  in  Scotland.  In  Glasgow  and  the 
neighbourhood  are  32,000  cotton  looms  and  300  steam  machines  in  manufactories, 
founderies,  &c.  The  general  aspect  of  the  town  is  rendered  gloomy  by  the  coal 
smoke  which  has  blackened  the  buildings,  and  hangs  in  dingy  clouds  over  the 
city.     Population,  202.426. 

Paisley,  7  miles  fit>m  Glasgow,  is  the  third  town  for  size  and  commerce.  It 
has  extensive  manufactures,  and  a  population  of  57,466.  Greenock,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Clyde,  is  the  out-port  of  Glasgow ;  and  its  prosperity,  as  well  as  that  of 
Glasgow,  is  of  very  recent  date.  Its  harbour  is  commodious,  and  its  trade  extends 
to  every  part  of  the  world.  Population,  27,571.  Aberdeen  is  a  handsome  city  on 
the  eastern  coast,  with  a  university,  and  considerable  commerce  and  manufactures. 
Population,  58,019.  Perth,  on  the  Tay,  is  the  most  regularly  built  of  all  the  cities 
of  Scotland,  and  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery.  Population,  20,016.  Inver- 
ness, the  capital  of  the  North  Highlands,  is  well  built,  and  enjoys  nearly  all  the 
trade  of  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom.     Population,  15,324. 
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Irslahd,  a  fine  extensiye  isknd,  is  eeparated,  on  die  east,  firom  England,  by 
St  George's  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  and  on  the  north-east,  from  Scotland,  by 
the  narrow  strait  of  Port  Patrick.  It  extends  from  51^  10'  to  55<>  20'  N.  lat,  and 
from  5°  40^  to  10^  50'  W.  Ion.  Its  greatest  length  from  north-east  to  south-west 
is  aboot  300  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  160.  There  is  not  a  spot  upon  it  50 
miles  from  the  sea.    It  contains  about  80,000  square  miles. 

The  surface  of  Ireland  cannot  on  the  whole  be  called  mountainous ;  its  central 
districts  composing  one  vast  plain,  which  crosses  the  kingdom  from  east  to  west 
It  is,  however,  diversified  by  ranges  of  mountains,  superior  in  extent,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Wales,  equal  in  elevation  to  any  in  England. 

The  Shannon  is  without  a  rival  among  rivers  in  the  throe  kingdoms.  It  rises 
far  in  the  north,  from  Lough  Allen,  in  the  province  of  Connaught,  and  has  a 
course  of  170  miles,  throughout  the  whole  of  which  it  is  more  or  less  navigable, 
the  only  obstraction  which  existed  having  been  removed.  There  are  also  the 
Barrow,  Boyne,  Foyle,  Bann,  Blackwater,  dtc.  The  other  rivers  are  rather  nu- 
merous than  of  long  course ;  but  they  almost  all  terminate  in  wide  estuaries  and 
iouffhs,  which  difiuse  through  Ireland  the  means  of  water  communication,  and 
afford  a  multiplicity  of  spacious  and  secure  harbours. 

Lakes  or  loughs  are  a  conspicuous  feature  in  Ireland,  where  this  last  name,  like 
the  similar  one  used  in  Scotland,  is  in  many  instances  applied  to  arms  of  the  sea. 
Lough  Neagh  is  the  largest  lake  in  the  United  Kingdom,  covering  nearly  100,000 
acres.  Lough  Erne,  Lough  Ck)rrib,  &c.,  include  a  great  variety  of  rich  and  orna- 
mented scenery.  Lough  Foyle,  Lough  Swilly,  and  Belfast  Lough,  are  properly 
bays.  The  Shannon  mrms  several  lakes,  of  which  Lough  Ree  is  the  principal ; 
and  the  whole  of  its  course  downwards  fhim  Limerick  resembles  more  a  lough  or 
bay  than  a  river.  Connaught  has  several  extensive  lakes.  That  of  Killamey,  in 
the  south,  is  famed,  not  for  its  extent,  but  for  the  singular  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
its  shores. 

The  surface  of  Ireland  is  almost  entirely  level.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  country  is  varied  and  pleasant,  although  bare  of  trees.  In  some  parts,  are 
rich  and  fertile  plains,  and  in  others,  gentle  slopes  and  waving  hills.  Ireland  was 
once  covered  with  forests,  which  are  now  replaced  by  immense  bogs.  These  form 
a  remarkable  feature,  characteristic  of  the  country.  They  afford  abundant  sup- 
plies of  peat,  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  fuel.  From  their  depths  are  also  taken 
quantities  of  wood  in  complete  preservation,  which  indicate  that  these  bogs  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  forests.  The  skins  of  animals  and  men  that  have 
been  swallowed  up  in  them,  have  been  found  converted  into  a  sort  of  leather  by 
the  tanning  matter  which  the  moisture  contains.  Coal  is  the  most  abundant 
mineral,  ft  is  found  in  Kilkenny,  in  the  south.  Marble  and  slate  occur  in  the 
same  quarter.  Iron  was  formerly  produced  in  many  parts,  but  at  present  few  or 
no  mines  are  worked.  Copper,  silver,  and  gold,  have  also  been  found  in  small 
quantities. 

Agriculture  is  very  backward.  The  cultivators  are  generally  not  proprietors 
of  the  soil,  and  studiously  avoid  any  permanent  improvement  of  the  land,  lest  the 
rent  should  be  raised.  Wheat  is  not  generally  cultivated,  and  what  is  raised  is 
often  inferior.  Barley  is  now  common,  but  oats  are  raised  in  a  tenfold  proportion 
to  that  of  any  other  grain.  The  Irish  staff  of  life,  however,  is  potatoes.  Thi^ 
root  furnishes  to  the  poor  the  greatest  part  of  their  sustenance.  The  dairy  is  the 
best  managed  part  of  Irish  husbandry. 

The  most  important  manufactures  are  those  of  linen.  They  have  flourished  in 
this  country  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  raw  material  is  almost  wholly 
raised  on  the  island.  The  export  of  linen  from  Ireland,  in  the  year  1824,  amounted 
in  all  to  49,491,037  yards,  of  which  46,466,950  were  to  Great  Britain,  and 
3,024,087  to  foreign  parts.  The  real  value  of  the  whole  was  2,412,858/.  Of 
that  sent  to  Great  Britain,  31,314,533  yards  were  retained  for  home  consumption ; 
the  rest  were  re-exported  to  the  same  quarters,  as  Scotch  linen.  This  great  manu- 
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facture  is  chiefly  supported  by  its  own  growth  of  flax.  Ireland,  however,  imports 
25,000  tons  of  hemp  from  abroad,  and  3300  from  Britain ;  also  about  7500  tons  of 
linen  yam ;  of  all  which  materials  the  value  falls  short  of  45,0002.  The  cotton 
manumcture  has  been  lately  introduced,  and  is  making  considerable  prpmaHL 
The  commerce  of  Ireland  consists  chiefly  in  the  exports  of  her  agriculturu  pro- 
ducts to  other  parts  of  the  British  empire.  To  England  alone,  they  amounted,  in 
1831,  to  the  value  of  10,000,0002.,  comprising  grain  of  various  kinds,  cattle,  beef, 
pork,  butter,  dtc.,  besides  linen.  In  the  same  year,  the  imports  from  foreign  parts 
were  1,552,2282. ;  exports,  608,9382.  In  1830,  the  vessels  belonging  to  Ireland 
amounted  to  1424 ;  tons,  101,820 ;  navigated  by  7794  men  and  boysw 

Ireland  is  still  denominated  a  distinct  kingdom,  but  it  is  governed  by  a  TiceroT 
appointed  by  the  king,  called  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  There  is  also  an  Iriso 
chancellor,  a  secretary  of  state,  commander  of  the  forees,  and  attorney  general 
The  island  was  incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  in  1800.  There 
is  now  no  separate  parliament,  but  Ireland  is  represented  W  32  peers  and  100 
members  of  the  House  of  €k)mmons,  in  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  The 
citizens  of  Ireland  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  with  those  of  England,  in 
all  matters  of  commerce  and  provisions  under  treaties. 

In  the  eastern  parts  of  the  island,  the  people  are  chieflv  of  English,  and  in  the 
north,  of  Scottish  descent:  in  the  west,  the  original  Celtic  race  predominates. 
The  common  classes  are  strongly  marked  with  national  peculiarity  of  features, 
and  by  this  they  are  readily  recognized  in  otiicr  countriea  In  1831,  the  popula- 
tion amounted  to  7,767,401. 

The  sway  of  the  British  government  in  Ireland  has  undoubtedly  been  of  a  kind 
to  depress  the  spirit  and  debase  the  character  of  the  people.  Disabilities,  political, 
civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  have  been  imposed  upon  them,  and  it  is  oiUy  of  mte  that 
they  have  been  in  some  degree  emancipated.  The  coontry  has  been  divided,  and 
sometimes  by  the  policy  of  the  government,  into  internal  parties,  which  have 
committed  the  most  ferocious  murders.  These,  however,  have  been  the  efiects  of 
opnression,  acting  upon  a  temperament  naturally  ardent,  rather  than  the  outbreak 
of  a  character  in  itself  cruel  and  ferocious. 

The  Irish  are  ardent,  brave,  generous,  and  to  a  great  degree  fiiithful  to  their 
trusts.  Of  this  latter  trait,  many  instances  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the 
various  armed  and  other  political  associations  in  which  they  have  been  engaged. 
They  are  cheerful,  and  no  people  will  on  festivals  so  completely  throw  off  all  re- 
membrance of  care,  to  enjoy  the  passing  hour.  They  are,  however,  easily  offended, 
and  prompt  to  resentment :  duels  are  not  rare  among  the  gentry,  or  less  dangerous 
appeals  to  force,  unfrequent  among  the  lower  class.  The  condition  of  the  Irish 
has  been  much  improved,  with  regard  to  the  advantages  of  education,  though 
there  is  much  to  be  done  beforo  they  will  be  as  well  educated  as  the  people  of 
Scotland.  In  1825»  there  were  11,823  schools,  containing  560,549  scholars,  though 
since  then  the  number  has  no  doubt  increased.  More  than  1300  were  founded  by 
the  Hibernian  Society  which  was  formed  at  London.  The  Protestant  Society  his 
upwards  of  500  schools,  and  the  Christian  Brotherhood,  twenty-four.  These  are 
kept  by  men  who  throw  all  they  have  into  a  common  stock,  and  devote  themselves 
to  celibacy  and  the  education  of  the  poor,  to  which  they  bind  themselves  by  a 
vow.  There  are  46  female  schools  connected  with  nunneries,  besides  which  there 
are  350  day-schools  supported  by  subscription,  and  many  Sunday-schools.  There 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  college  at  Maynooth  and  Carlow,  and  a  Jesuit  college  at 
Clongows.  There  is  but  one  university :  this  is  at  Dublin ;  it  has  about  400  stu- 
dents, and  is  an  institution  of  very  high  character. 

The  arts  are  not  in  a  flourishing  state  in  Ireland,  principally  from  the  want  of 
the  encouragement  that  the  residence  of  the  rich  proprietors  would  give.  The 
useful  arts  are  far  lower  than  in  England  or  Scotland,  and  the  ornamental  ones 
are  little  cultivated.  A  taste  for  music  is  common,  and  no  man  is  more  welcome 
in  an  Irish  house  than  a  piper  or  a  harper.  Many  of  the  old  national  airs  are 
sweet,  but  they  are  not  so  widely  spread  as  those  of  Scotland. 

Ireland  has  contributed  her  fiill  share  to  the  literature  and  sciences  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  there  are  no  names  more  celebrated  than  Burke,  Swift, 
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Goldsmith,  SheridaD,  and  Moore.  The  gretX  natknial  hent  of  geniuB  seems  to  lie 
towards  wit  and  eloquence,  and  Uiis  appears  not  only  in  the  distinguished  men, 
but  in  the  mass  of  the  people ;  for  the  very  beggars  punue  thdr  vocatioii  with 
a  union  of  these  two  qualities  tliat  is  often  irresistible. 

The  general  religion  is  the  Catholic,  though  the  estaUisfaed  chmch  is  that  of 
England.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland  are  therefore  taxed  for  the  support  of  two 
hierarchies.  Four-fiflhs  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics,  and  the  other  fifth  is 
composed  principally  of  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Baptists. 
The  established  church  has  4  archbishoprics,  and  22  bishoprics;  attached  to  eleven 
of  the  latter,  are  418,872  acres  of  land.  There  are  33  Catholic  archbishops  and 
bishops,  1500  parish  priests,  3000  curates,  and  984  benefices,  averaging  6000  souls. 
In  every  parish  there  is  a  chapel.  The  established  church  is  chiefly  supported  by 
the  payment  of  a  composition  for  tithes,  and  the  Catholic  church  by  contributions, 
and  fees  for  marriagefl^  burials,  masses,  &c.  The  Catholic  clergy  are  exceedingly 
zealous,  and  live  on  terms  of  familiarity  with  their  flocks.  They  advise  them  on 
worldly  afiairs,  andgenerally  act  as  their  lawvers.  The  churches  have  few  pic- 
tures or  images.    The  stipend  of  a  priest  is  about  1501.  a  year. 

In  1835,  the  numbers  of  the  different  religious  denominations  were  as  follows : 

percent. 

Rorain  Cathorics 6,437,712 60} 

Members  of  Established  Church 852,064 loj 

Presbyterians 642,356 8 

Other  Protestanto 21,808 J 

7,943^0 

Ireland  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Ulster,  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught 
These  are  subdivided  into  32  counties. 

Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  disputes  with  Edinburgh  and  Bath  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  the  most  beautiful  citv  m  the  empire.  If  the  brick  of  which  the 
houses  are  built  impair  the  efiect  of  the  general  range  of  its  streets  and  squares, 
its  public  buildings,  composed  of  stone,  surpass  in  grandeur  and  taste  those  of  any 
of  its  rivals.  Dublin  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast,  about  a  mile  from  the  shore.  It  is  divided  by  the  little  river  Lifiey  into  two 
equal  parts.  The  city  is  nearly  square,  being  about  2^  miles  in  extent  The 
houses  are  generally  of  brick,  and  the  streets  irregular ;  but  those  that  run  parallel 
with  the  river,  are  for  the  most  part  uniform  and  spacious.  In  the  more  modem 
part,  they  are  from  60  to  90  feet  wide.  There  are  several  fine  squares,  one  of 
which,  called  Stephen*s  Green,  occupies  27  acres,  and  has  a  magnificent  appear- 
ance. SackviUe  street  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe.  No  city,  in  proportion  to 
its  size,  has  a  greater  number  of  elegant  buildings.  A  vast  number  of  country- 
seats  and  villages  are  scattered  over  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  are 
displayed  in  a  charming  manner  by  the  slope  of  the  ground  down  to  the  bay.  The 
high  lands  of  Wicklow  bound  the  prospect  in  the  interior,  and  render  the  view  in 
every  quarter  delightfuL  Dublin  has  a  considerable  trade  by  sea,  and  the  canals 
which  extend  from  this  point  to  different  parts  of  the  island.  The  banks  of  the 
river  are  lined  with  elegant  quays,  and  shipping  of  200  tons  may  come  up  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  Here  are  large  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  woollen, 
and  silk.    Population,  in  1821,  227,^ 

Cork,  the  great  southern  emporium  of  Ireland,  has  a  population  of  107,000, 
being,  in  point  of  wealth  and  magnitude,  the  second  city  in  the  island.  It  is 
situated  about  14  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  a  flourishing 
trade  in  the  export  of  salt  provisions.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  is  built  upon 
an  island.  The  public  buildings  are  simple  in  their  architecture,  but  large  and 
convenient  Limerick,  upon  the  Shannon,  has  some  manufactures,  and  a  large 
export  trade.  Population,  60,000.  Londonderry,  on  the  north-west  coast,  is  an 
ancient  place,  with  a  fine  gothic  cathedral.  It  carries  on  some  commerce  with 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Population,  20,000.  Belfast  is  the  grand  empo- 
rium of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  commerce  is  the  main  source  of  its  wealth. 
The  linen  fabric  of  the  north,  together  with  oats,  oatmeal,  and  provisions,  are  the 
principal  exports.     Population,  53,000. 
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Frahcb  IB  a  gpreat  and  powerful  kin^om,  placed,  as  it  were,  in  the  centre  of 

\  the  civilized  world,  and  for  several  centuries  distinguished  by  the  conspiciioiii 

,  part  which  it  has  acted  on  the  theatre  of  Europe.    Its  population,  milita^  power, 

central  situation,  vast  resources,  and  active  industry,  render  it  peculiarly  maervkag 

of  an  attentive  survey. 

France  is  bounded  north  by  the  English  Channel  and  the  Netherlands ;  east  by 
Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy ;  south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Spain ;  aad 
west  by  the  Atlantic,  or  rather  an  open  gulf  called  the  Bay  of  BiKay.  Fran 
Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain,  it  is  separated  by  mountains.  It  extends  from 
42°  SO'  to  51°  2'  north  ktitude ;  and  from  7°  40'  east,  to  5°  4'  west  longitude. 
Its  greatest  len^  from  north  to  south  is  590  miles,  and  its  breadth  is  about  the 
same.    It  contains  205,000  square  milea 

The  surface  of  this  very  extensive  territory  is  in  general  level,  although  it  bor- 
ders and  is  encroached  upon  by  the  greatest  mountain  ranges  of  Europe.  The  Alps 
cover  the  full  half  of  its  eastern  frontier.  The  Pyrenees,  which  rank  ncond  among 
the  chains  of  the  continent,  range  along  the  southern  border.  On  the  east,  where 
France  reaches  to  the  Rhine,  are  the  Vosges,  and  other  chains  of  moderate  height, 
parallel  to  that  river.  The  only  range  exclusively  French  is  that  of  Auvergne, 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  5000  or  0000  feet,  bat 
stretches  by  a  winding  line  alon^  the  left  bank  of  the  Ailier,  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  where  it  is  called  the  Cevennes.  But  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  France,  including  the  whole  north  and  the  whole  east,  is  one  widely 
extended  plain,  which  yields  in  very  high  perfection  all  the  fruits  and  prodocts 
of  the  temperate  zone. 

The  rivers  of  France,  though  not  of  the  first  magnitude,  are  noble  and  commo- 
dious. Traversing  almost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  they  affiird  ample  means  of 
internal  navigation;  and  the  broad  plains  which  border  on  them  yield  the  most 
luxuriant  harvests.  The  Loire  is  the  principal.  The  other  great  rivers  are  the 
Rhone,  Oaronnc,  Seine,  and  the  Rhine ;  those  of  secondary  rank  are  the  SommCi 
Adour,  Var,  Moselle,  Isere,  Mame,  Mouse,  dLC. 

France  yields  in  abundance  the  most  solid  and  useful  of  all  metals,  iron.  There 
are  about  400  forges  in  the  kingdom,  producing  upwards  of  160,000  tons  of  metal, 
valued  at  75,000,000  francs.  Coal  is  abundant,  but  the  beds  lie  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  are  little  worked.  There  were  formerly  many  copper-mines, 
but  they  are  now  chiefly  abandoned.  There  is  a  gold-mine,  unwrought,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  kingdom.  Lead  and  manganese  abound  in  quantities.  Silver,! 
cobalt,  nickel,  cinnabar,  and  arsenic,  are  sometimes  found. 

France,  with  regard  to  internal  economy,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  roost  flourish- 
ing countries  in  tha  world.  In  point  of  industry  she  ranks  third  afler  Britain  and 
the  Netherlands;  while  she  possesses  a  greater  extent  and  more  natural  advantages 
than  either  of  those  great  seats  of  commerce  and  manufacture. 

Agriculture  is  the  most  flourishing  branch,  yet  it  is  not  in  so  advanced  a  state 
as  in  Great  Britain.  It  has  gained  greatly  by  the  French  revolution,  in  consequence 
of  the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  corvees,  and  tithes.  The  vine  occupies  the  chief 
attention  of  the  French  husbandman.  The  vineyards  of  France  yield  250  difier- 
eot  sorts  of  wine;  they  occupy  5,000,000  acres,  and  their  average  produce  is  esti-; 
mated  at  680,000,000  gallons.  In  the  cultivation  of  com,  the  English  writers ; 
inform  us  that  the  agriculture  of  the  French  is  less  skilful  and  thrifty  than  their 
own.  Olives  are  cult)vate<l  in  the  south.  Maize  and  tobacco  are  raised  in  many 
parts.  Beets  are  cultivated  for  making  sugar,  and  there  are  above  100  manufiic- 
tories  of  this  article  producing  between  eight  and  nine  millions  of  pounds  annually. 
The  rent  of  land  is  very  low  in  France,  and  the  farms  are  generally  smalL  A 
large  proportion  of  the  people  of  France  are  proprietors  of  the  soil. 

Half  the  commerce  of  France  is  transacted  by  foreign  vessels.     In  1827,  the 
■  import  trade  was  carried  on  by  3350  vessels,  under  the  French   flag,  tonnage 
353,000,  value  of  cargoes  230,140,(HK)  francs ;  and  by  4439  foreign  vessels,  ton- . 
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DAge  474,000,  value  of  cargoes  188,041,000  francs.  There  were,  beaidea,  imported  ; 
by  land,  goods  to  the  value  of  100,821,000  francs;  making  the  imports  in  all, 
565,802,000  ftanca.  In  the  Mme  year  the  export  trade  was  carried  on  by  3d22 
French  vessela,  tonnage  848,000,  value  of  cargoes  235,120,000  francs;  and  4141 
Ifareiga  vessels,  tonnage  also  846,000,  value  of  cargoes  167,728,000  francs.  The 
exports  by  land  amounted  io  156,787,000  francs;  making  in  all,  559,815,0(K) 
ftucsL  in  1827,  the  mercantile  navy  of  France  oonsisted  of  14,530  vessels,  of 
the  bttitlMQ  of  700,000.  j 

The  interior  commerce  must  be  very  extensive,  though  it  is  cUfficoIt  to  estimate 
its  amount,  aii  not  withstanding  considerable  advantages  for  negation,  the  balk 
of  it  is  caniad  ^m  by  land.  The  old  medium  affairs  has  been  not  only  pmerved, 
but  greatly  eottended.  It  is  calculated  that  there  are  28,814  fairs  in  France.  - 
Some  of  these  are  held  on  the  frontier  of  a  province  or  kingdom,  others  round  a 
great  cathedral  or  noted  place  of  pilgrimage ;  some  at  the  foot  of  high  mountains 
on  the  melting  of  the  snows,  whidi  have  kept  the  inhabitants  imprisoned  ibr 
several  montha  Sometimes  they  open  with  burlesque  representations,  as  proces- 
sions of  ^iantfl^  of  flying  dragons,  or  monstrous  fishes.  The  &ir  of  Longchamps, 
held  in  spriiMf  at  Paris,  those  at  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc,  and  of  Guibray  in  Nor- 
mmdy,  are  toe  most  extensive. 

Next  to  England,  France  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  country  in  Europe.  Of 
the  numenxM  ihfarics  we  can  mention  only  a  few  of  the  principal  as  those  of  silk 
at  If  ons ;  of  Imb  at  Alencon,  Valenciennes,  and  other  places ;  of  woollen  at 
Rheims,  Paris^  Antrecourt,  Louviens,  Orleans,  and  Sedan ;  of  cotton  cloths,  cali- 1 
ooes,  muslins,  dtc,  at  Lille,  RoulMiix,  Gisors,  Tararc,  St  Quentin,  &c. ;  of  - 
watches  and  all  kinds  of  elegant  trinkets,  jewelry,  and  musical  instruments,  at 
Paris ;  of  paper  at  Annonay,  Sorel,  Saussa^e,  Vienne,  Montauban,  Nimcs,  &,c, ; ; 
of  superb  tapestry  at  the  Gobelins  in  Pans;  of  hats  at  Lyons,  Marpeillea,  andj 
Paris;  of  cider  and  beer  io  the  north,  and  of  brandy  at  Cognac  and  Montpelier.  j 
The  annual  vahie  of  the  manufactures  and  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  France  is ' 
estimated  at  about  2000  millions  of  francs. 

The  government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  succession  of  the  crown 
is  limited  to  the  male  line.  The  king  commands  the  forces  by  sea  and  land,  de- 
clares war,  makes  treaties,  and  appoints  to  all  offices  under  the  responsible  advice 
of  his  ministers.  There  is  no  monarchy  in  Europe  so  limited  as  the  French.  The 
legislative  power  resides  in  the  kin^r,  the  house  of  peers,  and  the  house  of  depu- 
ties of  the  departments ;  each  branch  may  propose  a  law.  The  number  of  peers 
is  unlimited,  and  the  nomination  of  them  belongs  to  tlie  king.  By  a  late  law  the  \ 
peerage  is  no  longer  hereditary.  The  chamber  of  deputies  is  chosen  by  the  elec- 
toral colleges.  A  citizen,  to  be  eligible  to  these,  must  pay  1000  francs  direct  tax, 
yearly,  either  in  his  own  person  or  by  delegation  for  his  mother,  grand-mother,  or ; 
mother-in-law;  and  if  there  are  not  50  of  this  description  in  a  department,  the. 
'  right  devolves  upon  the  50  who  pay  the  highest  taxes.  There  are  but  80,000  of 
these  electors  in  France. 

The  army  of  France  is  no  longer  that  vast  and  terrible  mass,  which  for  so  many 
years  held  the  whole  of  continental  Ekirope  in  thrall.  The  events  of  1815  having 
proved  too  clearly  the  attachment  of  the  old  troops  to  their  former  master,  they 
were  nearly  all  disbanded,  and  their  place  supplied  by  fresh  conscription.  The 
government  has  the  power  of  levying  60,000  men  in  the  year.  By  a  regulation, 
breathing  still  the  republican  spirit,  one-third  of  the  officers  must  be  raised  from 
the  ranks.  The  army  in  1832  was  on  a  very  formidable  footing.  It  amounted  in 
all,  including  19,036  officers,  and  3794  children  of  soldiers,  to  411,816  men.  Of  ' 
these,  the  in&ntry  consisted  of  9505  officers  and  264,141  men;  the  cavalry  of 
2805  officers  and  51,335  men ;  the  artillery  of  1190  offieen  and  32,594  men, 
besides  gendarmerie,  engineers,  &c. 

The  French  navy,  which,  in  1791,  amounted  to  seventy-four  sail  of  the  line  and 
sixty-two  frigates,  lost  half  during  the  war ;  and  those  which  remained,  having ' 
never  ventured  for  many  years  to  stir  out  of  port,  lost  all  their  experience  and 
efficiency.    At  present,  it  consist  of  55  ships  of  the  line,  66  frigates,  30  corvettes, 
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103  smaller  veesels,  17  steam  vessels,  numeroos  armed  transports,  dee.    The 
French  navy  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Until  the  revolution  of  1830,  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  established  religion, 
but  no  one  sect  has  now  any  advantage  over  another.  There  are  5  eaidinals,  all 
of  whom  have  90,000  francs  a  year,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  has 
100,000;  14  archbishops,  who  receive  (except  those  who  are  cardinals)  25^000 
francs  a  year ;  and  also  66  bishops,  with  salaries  of  15,000  francs  each  ;  beside  a 
vast  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  various  grades,  amounting  in  number  to  36,649. 
There  are  1963  religious  establishments,  which  contain  19,340  womeiL  The 
Catholic  church  costs  the  government  annually  40,000,000  francs;  and  the  Pro- 
testant, 676,000  francs.  The  Protestants  in  France  amount  to  2,00(^000,  and  in 
Paris  to  30,000.    They  have  96  consistories,  438  churches,  and  305  pastors. 

Before  the  revolution  there  were  2:)  universities  in  Prance;  in  that  grand  con- 
vulsioo  education  was  suspended,  but  its  establishments  have  since  been  reinstated 
in  a  different  form.  The  lycees,  now  called  royal  colleges,  are  36  in  nomber. 
The  name  of  university  is  now  confined  to  Paris ;  but  the  provincial  estaUish- 
ments,  bearing  the  name  of  academies,  are  constituted  like  the  universities  of 
other  countries.  The  Protestants  have  two  seminaries  for  studying  diWnity  at 
Strasburg  and  Montauban.  In  1833,  the  number  of  schools  oi  diSferent  kinds 
amounted  to  34,828,  attended  by  2,799,000  pupils  between  the  ages  of  2  and  15 
years,  out  of  7,731,785,  the  whole  number  in  France  between  those  ages ;  all 
these  establishments  are  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  govemoient,  which 
grants  annually  about  5,000,000  francs  for  their  support 

The  French  excel  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  belles  lettres. 
Literary  associations  are  very  numerous*  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  Institute 
in  Paris,  the  most  celebrated  scientific  body  in  the  world.  Every  provincial  town 
of  consequence  has  its  public  library,  a  museum,  and  in  gtneral  a  society  for  pro- 
nooting  literature  and  the  arts.  There  are  273  such  libraries  in  France ;  of  which 
193  conUin  3,345,287  volumes ;  of  these  1,125,347  are  in  Paris. 

The  French  language  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  It  is  esteemed  of  aU  languages 
the  most  polished,  the  best  adapted  to  conversation,  and  the  most  generally  diffused 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  people  of  France  are  active,  brave,  and  injp^ 
nious;  they  are  polished  and  gay  in  their  deportment  and  manners;  and  polite- 
ness and  urbanity  may  be  trac^  through  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest ;  those  in  the  upper  ranks  are  very  attentive  to  the  graceful  accom- 
plishments, and  excel  in  dancing,  fencing,  die.,  and  their  exampfe  is  followed  as 
much  as  possible  by  their  inferiors.  The  women  take  an  active  part  in  all  the 
concerns  and  business  of  life  :  at  court  they  are  politicians ;  in  the  city  they  are 
merchants,  accountants,  and  shopkeepers ;  and  in  the  country  they  labour  on  the 
forms  with  the  men.  The  local  divisions  of  France,  prior  to  the  revolution,  were 
provinces,  32  in  number,  most  of  which  had  formed  independent  States,  and  even 
little  kingdoms,  when  they  merged  into  the  mass  of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
National  Assembly,  however,  superseded  this  division  by  one  into  departments, 
much  more  minute,  the  number  of  which,  including  Corsica,  is  86 ;  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  retained  by  the  Bourbons,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  administrative  ope- 
ra tiona  The  population  of  France,  in  1780,  was  estimated  at  24,800,000;  in 
1817,  29,000,000 ;  and  at  the  present  time  about  32,500,000. 

The  colonies  of  France  are,  in  North  America,  the  islands  of  St  Pierre  and 
Miquelon ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Guadalupe,  Martinico,  Marie,  Gralante,  Les  Saints, 
La  Desiraide,  and  Sl  Martins ;  in  South  America,  Cayenne ;  in  Afirica,  Algiers, 
Senegal,  Goree,  Albreda,  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon ;  in  Asia,  Pondicherry  and  Ka- 
rikal  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  Chandernagore,  in  Bengal ;  and  Mahe,  on  the 
Malabar  coast  The  population  of  the  colonies  is  estimated  at  2^285,000,  which, 
added  to  the  population  of  France,  makes  a  total  for  the  subjects  of  the  French 
monarchy  of  34,785,000. 


America 225,000 

Africa 1,900,000 

Asia 160.000 


France 32,500,000 

Colonics 2,285,000 

Total 34,785,000 
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Cornea  if  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  sitoated  between  the  coast  of 
Italy  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  of  France,  and 
ftrms  a  pait  of  that  kingdom ;  it  is  110  miles  in  length,  and  of  an  unequal  breadth ; 
area,  8680  square  miles.  Population,  in  1831, 163,079.  This  island  is  cofered 
with  mountains,  the  principal  chain  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  high- 
eat  summit  is  Monte  Rotonda,  9000  feet,  and  is  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  Tlie  soil,  though  stony  and  but  little  cultivated,  is  productive  in 
com,  wine,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  &c. ;  but  the  chief  wealth  consists  in  oil,  chest- 
nuts, and  timber.  The  fisheries  are  valuable.  Bastia,  the  largest  town,  has  a 
population  of  9527. 

Ajjaccio,  on  the  western  coast,  was  the  birth-plac«  of  Napoleon.  The  land  in 
Corsica  is  mostlr  public  property.  The  commerce  consists  chiefly  in  the  exporta- 
tion of  coral,  which  abounds  on  the  coasts.  A  narrow  strait  on  the  south  divides 
this  island  from  Sardinia.  The  main-land  of  Italy  is  within  50  miles  of  the  north- 
em  part 

Paris,  the  ca|4ta]  of  France,  is  the  second  city  in  Europe  for  population,  and 
may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  world  for  the  sciences,  arts,  and  politeness. 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  17  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  more  closely  built  and  inhabited 
than  London.  Surveyed  from  a  central  point  it  presents  a  form  nearly  circular, 
with  the  River  Seine  flowing  through  it.  The  eastern  part  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  most  irregularly  built ;  here  the  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked.  The  west- 
era  part  is  UKxlera  and  well  built  The  Boulevards  constitute  a  wide  mall  with 
four  rows  of  trees  passing  in  an  irregular  course  around  the  central  part  of  the 
city ;  they  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Paris,  rendered  useless  b^  the 
growing  up  of  the  city  around  them,  and  are  two  miles  in  extent  There  is  no- 
thing in  Paris  more  striking  than  the  Boulevards.  The  exterior  Boulevard  is  a 
broad  streak  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  which  encircles  the  city.  But  a  small 
portion  of  this  is  built  upon.  The  Boulevard  most  frequently  mentioned,  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  city.  Different  parts  of  this  are  called  by  difierent  names,  as  the 
Boulevard  des  Italiens,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Italian  opera.  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple, &C. 

The  Champ  de  Mars  is  an  oblong  park  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  extending 
from  the  Military  School  to  the  river ;  it  is  the  spot  commonly  appropriated  to  the 
reviews  of  troops  and  great  public  festivities.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  to 
Che  west  of  the  palace  are  elegantly  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks,  terraces,  plots 
of  flowers,  shrubs,  groves  of  trees  and  basins  of  water,  interspersed  with  beautiful 
statues  in  bronze  and  marble.  These  are  the  favourite  walks  of  the  Parisians, 
and  on  Sundays  they  resort  hither  in  crowds.  The  Luxembourg  gardens  in  the 
southerly  part  of  the  city  also  afibrd  beautiful  walks. 

The  Champs  Elysees  form  a  spacious  common  in  the  western  part,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  city  in  this  quarter  is  one  of  the  finest  avenues  in  the  world. 
Another  fine  square  in  Paris  is  the  Place  Vendome,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
a  column  erected  by  Napoleon  in  commemoration  of  the  Austerlitz  campaign ;  it 
is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  made  from  the  cannon  taken  in  the  campaign. 
The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  beautified  by  noble  quays,  and  the  stream  is  crossed 
by  16  bridges,  12  of  which  are  of  stone,  and  2  of  iron.  On  the  Pont  Neuf  stands 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.  in  bronze,  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the 
city.  A  similar  one  of  Louis  XIV.  occupies  a  small  area  called  the  Place  des 
Victoires.  A  great  number  of  elegant  fountains  adorn  and  purify  the  streets 
and  markets.  An  immense  fountain  in  the  shape  of  an  elephant,  in  bronze,  was 
begun  by  Napoleon  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  Bastile,  but  still  remains  unfin- 
ished. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  noble  gothic  edifice,  390  feet  in  length,  with 
towers  204  feet  high.  It  was  200  years  in  building,  and  was  finished  about  the 
year  1200.  It  stands  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  Paris,  on  the  island  in  the  Seine 
culled  la  cite.  The  church  of  St  Genevieve  is  now  called  the  Pantheon,  and  is 
designed  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  ashes  of  celebrated  men ;  it  is  a  magnificent  edi- 


designed  for  the  residence  of  disabled  soldiers.     It  is  surmounted  by  a  splendid 
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8:ilt  dome,  which  alone  was  90  years  in  building,  and  is  esteemed  one  of  die  mas* 
terpieces  of  French  architecture. 

The  Jaidin  des  Plantes  is  the  noblest  collection  of  interesting  objects  in  Natoial 
History  that  has  ever  been  formed.  The  public  buildings  in  Paris  which  deserve 
notice  for  their  sise  and  magnificence  are  too  numerous  even  to  be  mentioned 
here.  In  this  respect  Paris  is  far  above  London.  The  Tuileries  form  an  exten- 
sive and  somewhat  irregular  pile  nearly  one-fifUi  of  a  mile  in  front,  which  has  a 
noble  effect  The  Louvre  is  a  model  of  symmetry,  and  is  thought  to  make  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  of  any  modem  building.  It  contains  1000  paint- 
ings, 1500  statues,  and  20,000  drawings. 

The  libraries  of  Paris  are  very  large,  and  formed  upon  the  most  liberal  prin- 
ciples. Most  of  them  are  public,  and  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  rich  and  poor. 
The  Royal  Library  contains  above  500,000  volumes,  besides  100/XX)  manuscripts, 
100,000  medals,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tracts,  and  1,500,000  engravingSL 
This  library  is  crowded  constantly  by  persons  of  all  classes  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge.   The  other  libraries  have  from  150,000  volumes  downward. 

There  are  about  30  theatres,  large  and  small,  in  Paris.  AH  the  theatres  in 
France  pay  a  tenth  part  of  their  receipts  to  the  poor.  The  houses  in  the  older 
parts  of  Paris  are  very  high.  The  streets  are  generally  without  sidewalks,  and 
some  are  paved  with  flat  stones.  All  those  parts  without  the  Boulevards  are 
called  fttuxbourgs.  The  gates  of  the  city  are  denominated  barriers^  and  here 
passengers  must  exhibit  their  passports,  and  merchandise  pay  a  duty  on  entering 
the  city.    The  population  of  Paris  is  890,531. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Pans  is  highly  cultivated,  and  there  are  many  sites  at 
once  beautiful  and  romantic.  The  celebrated  St  Cloud,  with  its  superb  palace, 
its  park,  gardens,  cascade,  fine  view  and  political  associations,  is  within  5  miles; 
and  Versailles,  with  its  magnificent  but  melancholy  grandeur,  is  withm  12  miles 
of  the  capital. 

Lyons  is  generally  considered  as  the  second  city  in  France,  and  as  foremost  in 
regard  to  commerce  and  industiy.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  noble  city.  The  quays 
along  the  Rhone  are  superb.  The  cathedral  is  highly  ornamented  in  the  florid 
gothic  style;  and  the  squares,  especia^Jy  the  Place  de  Bellecour,  with  its  foun- 
tains and  statues,  are  nowhere  surpassed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  streets  are 
narrow,  bordered  by  lofly  and  gloomy  walls,  and  divided  by  a  muddy  stream.  To 
turn  into  them  from  the  quays  has  been  compared  to  entering  subterraneous  pas- 
sages, watered  by  the  sluices  of  Cocytus.  Lyons  suffered  dreadfully  under  the 
sway  of  the  jacobins,  who  made  it  a  chief  theatre  of  those  atrocities  that  render- 
ed them  the  horror  of  mankind.  To  say  nothing  of  the  massacres  perpetrated 
under  the  appellation  of  fusillades  and  noyades,  they  studiously  broke  in  pieces 
all  the  manufacturing  machinery,  while  with  barbarous  hands  they  defaced  all  the 
ornaments  of  the  city,  filled  up  the  fountains,  broke  the  statues  in  pieces,  and 
demolished  the  whole  of  the  cathedral  except  the  walls.  Her  citizens  have  made 
diligent  efibrts  to  restore  her  prosperity,  and  not  without  success ;  still  the  want 
of  capital  and  the  stagnation  of  trade  are  serious  obstructions,  and  cause  the  evils 
of  poverty  among  a  large  population  to  be  severely  felt     Population,  107,875. 

Marseilles,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  chief  commercial  city  of  France.  It 
is  completely  inclosed  except  towards  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  rocky  hills,  ex- 
tending in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  each  horn  touching  the  sea.  The  old 
town  rises  to  the  north  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  is  compel  of  narrow  streets 
and  ill-built  houses.  The  new  town  is  equal  in  beauty  to  any  city  in  France ; 
the  streets  are  broad  and  straight;  the  squares  large  and  handsome,  and  the  build- 
ings remarkable  for  their  elegance.  The  quays  are  crowded  with  an  immense 
multitude  of  persons  speaking  different  languages  and  wearing  the  costume  of 
various  countries.    The  environs  are  well  cultivated.    Population,  115,043. 

Bordeaux,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  is  one  of  the  grandest  emporia  in 
France,  and,  indeed,  in  Europe.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Graronne,  which 
here  allows  the  largest  vessels  to  ascend  to  its  port,  it  exports  all  the  valuable 
produce  of  this  great  southern  plain,  of  which  the  wines  arc  said  to  amount  to 
100,000,  and  brandy  to  20,000  pipes  annually.     It  is  engaged  also  in  colonial 
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trade,  and  in  the  ood  and  ^hale  fisheries.  Recent  travellers  remark  a  g^^eater 
display  of  wealth  and  prosperity  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  French  commer- 
cial cities.  Every  thing  is  on  a  ffrand  scale,  and  buildings  are  in  progress,  which, 
when  finished,  will  leave  it  without  a  rival  in  France.  The  theatre,  desijgrned 
after  that  of  Milan,  is  considered  a  model  of  architectural  beauty.  Many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  structures  were  founded  by  the  English.  A  very  republican  spirit 
is  said  to  prevail  at  Bordeaux.  Population,  03,549.  Rouen,  on  the  Seine,  below 
Paris*  was  fi)rmerly  a  place  of  much  wealth,  and  is  famous  for  its  manufacturing 
of  jewelry.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  elegance ;  bat  displays  the  quaint  and  an- 
tique architecture  of  manv  other  French  towns.  Population,  00,000.  Nantes, 
on  the  Loire,  near  its  mouth,  is  a  considerable  commercial  place,  and  a  part  of  it 
is  very  elegantly  built  Population,  71,7S9.  Lille,  140  miles  north-east  of  Paris, 
is  a  finontier  town,  and  well  fortified ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  fortified 
by  Vauban ;  the  citadel  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe.  Popula- 
tion, 69,860.  Toulouse,  on  the  canal  of  Languedoe,  is  next  in  antkjaity  to  Paris. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  town  house  and  church  of  great  magnifi- 
cence. PopHlation,  53,319.  Strasburg,  on  the  horders  of  Germany,  is  one  of 
the  best  fortified  cities  in  Europe.  Tl^  steeple  of  its  cathedral  is  574  feet  high, 
and  is  the  loftiest  point  of  any  building  in  Europe.  Population,  50,000.  Orleans, 
on  the  Loire,  has  a  noble  cathedral  and  bridge.  Population,  40,340.  Avignon, 
on  the  Rhone,  was  once  the  residence  of  the  popes;  and  Nimes,  in  the  same 
neighhourhood,  possesses  the  remains  of  a  lai]ge  Roman  amphitheatre.  Popula- 
tion, 31,180.  Toulon,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Marseilles,  is  an  important  seaport, 
and  has  an  arsenal  and  magazine,  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  for 
the  navy.  Population,  dO,l'n.  Brest,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Briti^  Channel,  is 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  kingdom.    It  has  a  quay  a  mile  in  length.    PopcUa- 
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Spaik  forms  the  principal  part  of  a  very  extensive  peninsula,  the  most  southern, 
and  also  the  most  western,  portion  of  Europe ;  and  is  only  connected  by  an  isthmus 
about  a  hundred  miles  broad,  traversed  by  the  Pyrenees,  a  chain  holding  the  second 
rank  among  the  mountains  of  Europe.  It  is  thus  almost  insulated  Sam  the  rest 
of  the  continent 

Spain  is  bounded  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  France,  east  and  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  west  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  extends  fix)m  35°  57'  to  43<>  44'  north  latitude,  and  from  S°  8'  east  to 
9°  18'  west  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  firom  east  to  west  is  640  miles,  breadth 
530,  area  183,000  square  miles.  Spain  is  a  mountainous  country,  and  a  lar/^e 
portion  of  it  has  an  elevated  surface.  The  Pyrenees  form  its  north-eastern  barrier, 
and  are  connected  with  the  Cantabrian  chain,  which  extends  throughout  the  north 
of  Spain,  parallel  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  About  the  middle  of  this  range  a  second- 
ary chain  separates  fron)  it,  extending  to  the  south,  and  branching  into  four  chains, 
extending  to  the  east  and  west  The  mountain  of  Montserrat  is  a  detached  emi- 
nence of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  about  30  miles  north-west  of  Barcelona.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cluster  of  sharp  peaks,  rising  to  the  height  of  3300  feet,  and  always 
capped  with  clouds.  The  whole  mountain  is  24  miles  in  circumference.  There 
are  fourteen  hermitages  upon  difierent  parts  of  these  heights,  and  about  half-way 
up  is  a  magnificent  convent  of  Benedictinesi  The  scenery  in  every  part  of  this 
remarkable  eminence  is  strikingly  bold  and  romantic. 

The  rivere  of  Spain  form  an  important  feature  in  its  geography.  None  of  them, 
however,  are  of  much  importance  as  mediums  of  communication :  they  have  mostly 
shallow  and  rocky  beds,  and  dry  up  in  summer  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  nearly 
useless  for  navigation.  The  principal  are,  the  Tagus,  Ebro,  Guadiana,  Guadal- 
quivir, Duero^  Guadalavia,  Xucar,  &c. 

This  country  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  temperate  zone.  The  cold  is 
30*  2U  i^==ai=— H 
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never  exceseive  even  in  the  northern  parts.  In  the  sonth,  the  heeti  ofmidMioinier 
would  be  intolerable,  but  for  the  sea-breeze,  which  bej^ns  at  nine  in  the  mominff 
and  continues  till  five  in  the  evening.  The  interior  is  so  elevated,  as  to  be  much 
cooler  than  migfht  be  expected  from  the  latitude.  The  two  Castilea  fbnn  a  raised 
plain  nearly  2U00  feet  m  height  The  provinces  along  the  Mediterraoean  are 
the  paradise  of  this  kingdom.  An  everlasting  spring  seems  to  reign  in  this  de- 
lightful country.  The  skv  of  Andalusia  is  pure  azure  and  gold ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Seville  affirm,  that  a  day  was  never  known  when  the  sun  did  doI  riuae  opoo 
their  city. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Spain  belongs  to  the  nobUity,  the  chiirch«  and 
towns,  or  corporate  bodies.  The  state  of  agriculture  is  wretched  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  very  rude.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  hemjs  and 
maize,  are  cultivated  in  almost  all  the  provinces.  Olives  are  cultivated  m  the 
southern  parts ;  and  in  this  quarter  may  be  seen  large  fields  of  safiron,  and  rice, 
and  cotton  plantations.    Every  part  of  the  country  produces  wine. 

Spain  has  naturally  great  commercial  advantages,  yet  the  mercantile  trade  of 
the  kingdom  bears  no  proportion  to  its  capabilities  for  commerce.  The  means  of 
transportatidn  intemallv  are  very  defective.  The  arrieros  or  carriers  are  the 
travelling  merchants  of  the  country.  They  have  long  been  accustomed  to  trade 
only  on  certain  roads,  and  hardly  anything  will  tempt  them  out  of  their  old  track. 
Wine,  fruit,  and  manufactured  goods,  are  the  chief  exports.  The  official  value  of 
the  imports,  for  1826,  was  3,267,0001.    The  exports  were  1,564,0001: 

The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  silk  at  Barcelona,  Valencia,  Seville,  and 
Madrid ;  they  employ  18,000  looms.  Spain  has  the  finest  wool  in  Europe,  but 
the  woollen  ftbrics  are  small  Tobacco  is  manufactured  onl^  at  Seville.  Leather, 
paper,  hats,  and  soap,  are  made  in  difibrent  parts.  There  is  a  royal  mannfiictoiy 
of  mirrors  at  Stildefbnso.  Earthen- ware  is  made  m  considerable  quantities.  The 
distillation  of  brandy  is  very  extensive. 

The  rivers,  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Spain,  abound  in  fish,  particularly  anchovies 
and  tunnies,  large  quantities  of  which  are  taken  and  exported.  These  fisheries 
constitute  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  province  of  Galicia. 

The  rearing  of  sheep  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  Spain.  The  fineness 
of  the  Spanish  merino  wool  is  well  known.  There  are  no  less  than  16,000  shep- 
herds, and  the  number  of  sheep,  in  1826,  was  18,687,150.  Two  shepherds  will 
drive  a  flock  of  1000  or  1200.  They  leave  the  mountains  of  Old  Castile  in  Octo- 
ber, and  feed  their  flocks  in  the  plains  of  Estremadura  and  Andalusia,  till  Ma^, 
when  they  return,  and  the  shearing  commences ;  a  season  no  less  joyous  in  Spam 
than  the  vintage. 

The  cultivation  and  manufiicture  of  barilla  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  This  alkali  is  the  product  of  a  v^jfeta- 
ble,  which  is  planted  by  seed ;  when  grown,  it  is  pulled  up,  stacked  and  dried. 
Circular  pits  are  then  made  in  the  ground  and  heated ;  bars  are  laid  across  these, 
and  the  weed  piled  upon  them,  where  it  melts,  drops  into  the  pit,  and  hardens 
into  a  mass. 

The  army  of  Spain,  which  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  was  the  bravest  and 
most  formidable  in  Europe,  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  ranked  veiy  low  among 
military  nations.  It  is,  however,  at  present  the  best  organized  part  of  her  esta£ 
lishment  It  consists  of  25,000  royal  guards,  and  55,(KK)  troops  of  the  line  and 
provincial  militia,  which,  being  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  formed  during 
a  period  of  protracted  warfkre,  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  efficiency ;  and 
their  discontent  being  an  object  of  dread,  every  efibrt  is  made  to  pay  them  regu- 
larly. The  royalist  volunteers,  amounting  to  about  800,000  men,  form  a  band  of 
armed  fanatics  almost  entirely  under  the  command  of  the  priests  and  monks,  and 
seeking  in  their  fiivour  to  lord  it  both  over  king  and  people. 

The  navy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  was  at  least  respectable,  and 
a  formidable  auxiliary  to  France.  The  fiital  days  of  St  Vincent  and  Traialgar, 
and  the  fruitless  expeditions  to  South  America,  reduced  it  to  a  feeble  state.  In 
1826  it  consisted  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  frigates,  and  thirty  snaaller 
vessels. 
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Spain  is  an  absolute  nKmarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  king  has  no  limits 
hot  the  slender  barrier  that  public  opinion  can,  in  a  country  without  education  or 
a  press,  interpose.  The  e?il8  of  this  kind  of  goremment  have  in  Spain  been  pecu- 
liarly aggravated,  by  the  individual  character  of  the  monarchs.  The  title  of  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  which  was  granted  by  the  pope  to  Ferdinand  in  1^6,  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  succeeding  sovereigns.  In  the  king's  titles  are  enumerated  all 
territories  which  he  holds,  or  at  any  time  has  held.  The  heir  apparent  is  called 
Prince  of  Asturia.    Infanta  is  the  title  of  all  the  other  royal  children. 

Either  the  spirit  or  the  administration  of  the  laws  must  be  defective,  fbr  neither 
life  nor  property  is  universally  safe.  There  are  several  ancient  codes,  nod  the 
civil  and  canon  laws  have  some  authority.  Justice  in  Spain  carries  with  it  more 
terror  than  mercy ;  and  is  avoided  as  a  pestUence.  It  is  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Gil  Bias,  perilous  alike  fbr  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  to  enter  its  courts.  When 
a  murder  is  committed,  all  run  from  the  dying  victim  as  they  would  from  the 
murderer :  and  when  one  is  found  murdered  in  a  house,  the  very  walls  of  the 
dwelling^  are  stripped  by  the  hongir  followers  of  justice. 

The  religion  is  strictly  Roman  Uatholic.  The  number  of  archbishoprics  is  8, 
and  there  are  51  bishoprics.  The  archbidiop  of  Toledo  is  primate  of  Spain,  and 
bis  income  is  nearly  100,000/.  The  ecclesiastics  of  all  classes,  including  monks 
and  nuns,  are  166,625.  There  are  32,000  females  confined  in  cloisters.  The 
king  nominates  to  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  even  to  the  smaller  benefices. 
The  clergy  are  rich,  ignorant,  and  dissolute.  They  are  the  most  powerful  body 
in  Spain,  but  their  influence  is  diminishing.  They  retain  a  strong  luild  upon  the 
favour  of  the  lower  class,  and  distribute  from  monasteries  daily  alms  or  fooa  to  the 
poor.  Yet  they  give  back  but  little  of  what  they  receive,  and  a  monk  passes  a 
life  of  indolence  and  abundance  in  Spain. 

There  are  fifteen  universities  in  Spain,  but  these  are  under  the  priests,  and 
seem  to  be  so  directed  as  to  spread  error,  and  encourage  ignorance  rather  than 
knowledge.  All  the  elementary  schools  are  in  no  better  cmidttion.  There  is  a 
school  of  medicine  at  Madrid,  and  several  of  surgery  there  and  at  other  towns;  an 
academy  for  engineers,  at  Zamora ;  one  for  artillery,  at  Segovia,  together  with  a 
marine  school ;  and  there  are  schools  for  drawing,  mathematics,  roinilig,  and  com- 
merce, at  other  places.  There  are  many  associations  called  learnt  societies. 
There  are  twelve  public  libraries,  besides  those  belonging  to  the  monasteries. 
There  are  botanic  gardens  at  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and  St  Lucar ;  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  coins,  and  antiquities,  at  Madrid ;  and  several  observatories,  as 
at  Madrid,  Ferrol,  &>c.  The  books  which  it  is  the  policv  of  the  monastic  Me- 
cteneses  to  spread,  are  lives  of  saints,  deaths  of  martyrs,  and  legends  of  the  eleven 
thousand  virgins. 

The  revenue  of  Spain  was  once  the  largest  in  Europe,  but  is  now  greatly  re- 
duced. In  1628,  it  amounted  to  5,980,000/.  The  debt  in  the  same  year  was 
160,000,000/. :  it  is  rapidly  accumulating.  The  system  of  taxation  is  very  de- 
fective, and  varies  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government. 

Spain  is  divided  into  14  provinces,  some  of  which  have  the  title  of  kingdoms ; 
each  of  these  has  its  separate  administration,  and  most  of  them  are  subdivided 
into  seveml  smaller  provinces.  Of  all  the  immense  territories  in  America  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  none  remain  under  her  dominion  but  the  islands  of 
Cul»  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  Africa,  she  possesses  Ceuta,  Melilla,  Pennon  and  Al- 
bucenas  on  the  Barbary  Coast,  and  the  Canary  Islands  in  tlie  Atlantic  In  Asia, 
are  the  Philippines,  Caroline  and  Ladrone  Islands. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Spain  was  estimated,  in  1826,  at  13,732,172.  Of 
these,  127,345  belonged  to  the  clergy ;  100,732  were  soldiers,  and  14,064  sailors. 
The  population  of  Qie  colonies  is  estimated  at  4,088,000,  making  a  total  of 
17,830,172  for  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

There  are  only  two  navigable  canals  of  any  importance.  The  Imperial  Canal 
was  begun  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  with  the  intention  of  uniting  Navarre  with 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  interrupted  fbr  200  years.  It  begins  at  Navarre,  and 
is  finished  as  far  as  Saragoesa.  It  is  74  feet  wide  and  10}  feet  deep,  being  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  100  tons.    The  canal  of  Castile  is  partly  executed,  and  is  de- 
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signed  to  connect  the  Dueio  with  the  harbour  of  Santander  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
There  are  several  other  small  canals  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  Balearic  Islands  are  a  group  in  the  Mediterranean,  consisting  of  Majorca, 
Minorca,  Ivica,  and  Fromentera,  with  some  smaller  ones.  Majoiea,  the  largest, 
is  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  It  is  40  miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  k 
mountainous  Minorca  possesses  liie  valuable  harbour  of  Port  Mahoo.  These 
islands  have  generally  a  good  soil,  and  produce  oranges,  olives,  wine,  dux,  and 
they  have  184,005  inhabitants. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Castile,  and  of  "all  the  Spains,^  standi  mt  aereral  low 
hills  on  the  immense  Castilian  plain,  which  on  the  north  appears  boanded  by  the 
high  distant  range  of  the  Guadarrama,  but  on  every  other  side  haa  no  visiUe  ter- 
mination. A  small  rivulet,  the  Mansuinares,  flows  past  the  city,  and  falls  into  the 
Tafus.  Madrid  is  a  superb  but  somewhat  gloomy  capital ;  the  houses  are  high, 
well  built  of  good  stone,  not  defaced  by  smoke ;  the  streets  are  well  paved,  uid 
have  broad  footpaths.  The  main  street  of  Alcala,  lonff,  spacious,  and  bordered  on 
each  side  by  a  row  of  princely  houses,  attracts  particular  admiration.  The  Prado^ 
a  wide  public  walk,  bordered  by  trees,  and  connected  with  gardens  all  open  to  the 
public,  is  equally  conducive  to  ornament  and  pleasure.  There  are  many  public 
fountains,  supplied  with  pure,  light,  and  salubrious  water,  filtered  throu^  beds  of 
gravel  and  sand,  from  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues.  The  gates  boilt  by 
Charles  IIL  are  uncommonly  beautiful,  particularly  that  of  Alcala ;  but  in  a 
miserable  wall  which  might  be  battered  down  by  a  three-pounder  in  half  an  hour. 
The  royal  palace,  built  by  Philip  V.,  is  a  spacious  and  magnificent  structure, 
though  the  taste  displayed  in  it  is  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  contains  numerous 
fine  paintings,  which  do  not  equal,  however,  those  of  the  EscuriaL  The  Retiio, 
with  its  fine  gardens,  was  defaced  by  the  French,  who  made  it  a  military  post ;  an 
extensive  and  costly  menagerie  is  now  forming  within  its  precincts.  The  museum 
of  statuary  and  painting,  a  new  and  elegant  building,  has  recently  been  enriched 
with  some  of  the  finest  pictures  from  the  royal  pslacea  The  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  supported  by  the  ^vemment,  is  also  a  handsome  structure,  and  its  con- 
tents valuable.  The  environs  of  Madrid  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty ;  they  are 
much  broken  into  hills  and  hollows ;  so  that,  of  the  200  villages  situated  in  them, 
only  three  or  four  can  be  seen  at  once.     Population,  201,000. 

Barcelona  is,  after  the  capital,  the  largest  city,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
industrious  and  flourishing,  of  all  Spain,  containing  150,000  inhabitantSL  The  port 
is  artificial,  formed  by  solid  and  convenient  moles,  but  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance, 
which  excludes  vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water.  It  carried  on  a 
great  and  various  traflic ;  had  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactories,  all  on  a 
considerable  scale ;  about  a  thousand  vessels  annually  entered  its  port ;  and  the 
whole  amount  of  exports  was  reckoned  at  1,750,000/.  According  to  the  most  re- 
cent accounts,  the  late  disasters  and  misgovemment  have  caused  a  great  declen- 
sion in  the  above  branches  of  manufacture ;  and  instead  of  the  ranges  of  tall 
masts  assembled  within  its  mole,  there  are  to  be  seen  only  a  paltry  assemblage  of 
fishing-boats  and  feluccas.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Barcelona  are  handsome, 
particularly  the  cathedral,  though  not  of  so  grand  a  character  as  those  in  some 
other  parts  of  Spain.  The  convent  of  the  Dominicans  has  a  singular  series  of 
ornaments,  the  sentences  of  five  hundred  heretics  decreed  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
under  each  sentence  a  representation  of  the  sufferer,  whom  the  demons,  in  various 
shapes,  are  torturing  and  devouring.  The  walls  of  Barcelona  are  strong,  but  its 
chief  dependence  is  upon  the  citadel  of  Montjuich,  which  commands  it,  and  is 
considered  almost  impregnable. 

Seville,  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  was  founded  by  the  PhcDnicians,  and  is  beauti- 
fiilly  situated  on  the  Guadalquivir.  It  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  covered  with 
olive  plantations,  hamlets,  villages;  and  convents.  It  was  formerly  very  rich  and 
populous,  being  the  chief  mart  for  the  American  and  India  trade.  The  public 
buildings  are  very  elegant.  The  general  appearance  of  the  city  indicates  the 
Moorish  character  of  its  former  possessors.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  clean ; 
the  houses  are  whitewashed,  and  furnished  with  balconies;  every  third  or  fourth 
house  has  a  garden  and  orangery.    The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Spain, 
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and  cootaine  tbe  tomb  of  Columbus.  The  emperon  Trajan  and  Hadrian  were 
bom  here.  Tbe  inhabitants  manu&ctore  ailk*  tobacco,  snafi*  and  cigars*  Popu- 
lation, 91,000. 

Cadiz,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  has,  W  means  of  its  excellent  harbour,  engrossed 
the  trade  once  enjoyed  by  Seville.  This  city  stands  upon  the  isle  of  Leon,  which 
is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of 
the  town  when  viewed  from  the  harbour,  and  when  the  eye  takes  in  the  numerous 
country-seats  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  streets  are  clean,  well  paved  and 
lighted.  The  houses  are  somewhat  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  flat  xow^  covered 
with  a  hard  pliuter,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  crowned  with  turrets.  From 
the  height  of  the  houses,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
windows,  many  parts  of  the  city  have  a  gloomy  appearance.  Here  are  two 
cathedrals  and  a  very  large  hospital.  The  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  important  seaports  in  Spain.  Since  the  loss  of  the  American  Colonies, 
however,  its  commerce  has  been  much  reduced.  Its  population  has  a  more  mixed 
and  diversified  aspect  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  kmgdooL  Population, 
53,000. 

Granada,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  ci  that  name,  was  founded  by  the  Moors ; 
and  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  glory*  contained  400,000  inhabitants.  It  is  still 
celebrated  as  the  most  beautifiil  city  in  Spain,  although  its  population  has  dwin- 
dled to  80,000.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  in  the  Moorish  style.  It  has  many 
beautiful  squares,  fountains,  and  public  buildings,  with  7  colleges  and  11  hospitals. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  Alhambra,  a  magnificent  Moorish  palace, 
occupying  the  space  of  a  small  town.  Every  traveller  has  been  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  sight  of  its  splendid  halls,  golden  saloons,  courts,  alcoves,  foun- 
tains, colonnades,  toid  mosaic  pavements,  which  almost  realize  the  description  of 
fairy  land. 

Valencia,  on  the  Guadalaviar,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean,  has  many 
manufactories,  and  is  a  rich  and  elegant  city.  No  town  of  Spain  has  so  many 
shops,  cofiee-honses,  theatres,  concerts,  balls,  amusements,  and  entertainments  of 
every  description.  The  surrounding  country  is  highly  cultivated,  and  forms  a  de- 
lightiful  garden,  the  air  of  which  is  loaded  with  perfumes.  The  city  has  a  large 
commerce  in  the  exportation  of  silk.     Population,  66,000. 

Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  makes  a  splendid  appearance  at  a  distance.  It  contains  a  ma^ificent  cathe- 
dral with  16  steeples  and  4000  columns  of  jasper  and  marble.  This  building  was 
originally  a  mosque,  and  was  erected  by  the  Caliph  Abdalrahman.  It  afibrds  an 
imposing  evidence  of  the  magnificent  spirit  and  refined  taste  of  the  Spanish 
Moors.  Cordova  is  now  famous  for  its  trade  in  leather.  Population,  57,000.  Its 
environs  produce  the  finest  breed  of  horses  in  Spain. 

Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  stands  on  the  Ebro,  and  has  considerable 
trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  siege  it  sustained  against  the 
French,  during  the  peninsular  war.  Population,  43,000.  Its  university  has  2000 
students,  but  not  much  literature.  Malaga  and  Alicant,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Corunna  and  Bilbao,  on  the  Atlantic,  are  also  considerable  seaports.  The 
first  is  reckoned  the  third  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  exports  largely 
the  well-known  Malaga  or  mountain  wine ;  also,  fine  raisins  and  other  fruits,  an- 
chovies, &c.    Population,  52,000. 

Bilbao  is  noted  for  its  large  exports  of  merino  wool.  Population,  15,000.  To- 
ledo, once  the  proud  capital  of  Spain,^  contained,  in  the  dajrs  of  its  prosperity,  a 
population  of  200,000,  which  has  been  reduced  to  25,000.  Its  manufactures  of 
wool  and  silk,  which  are  said  once  to  have  employed  nearly  40,000  men,  have  dis- 
appeared, and  government  has  in  vain  attempted  to  revive  that  of  swords,  of 
which  those  formerly  manufactured  at  Toledo  were  valued  above  all  others.  Com- 
postella,  or  St  Jago  de  Compoetella,  contains  the  roost  celebrated  shrine  of  the 
peninsula,  with  the  body  of  St  James,  its  patron.  In  the  chapel  dedicated  to  him, 
is  his  statue,  two  feet  high,  of  pure  gold,  illuminated  every  night  by  2000  wax 
tapers, 

Gibraltar  is  an  important  fortress,  situated  upon  the  strait  which  forms  the  en- 


trance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  fortifications  occupy  a  craggy  rock,  riaiiig  to 
the  height  of  1439  feet  The  town  conaists  of  one  long  street,  ptasinff  akog  the 
foot  of  the  rock.  The  whole  forma  a  peninsula,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  on  the  other  side  hy  a  hay,  5  miles  in  width.  The  rock  is  steep 
in  every  part,  and  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be  impregnable.  It  was  cmptured  by 
the  English,  in  1704,  and  has  been  retained  by  them  ever  since.  It  was  besieged 
in  1782,  by  a  French  and  Spanish  army  of  90,000  men,  and  bombarded  by  floatuig 
batteries,  but  without  eflfect  The  British  regard  it  as  one  of  their  most  impor- 
tant possessions.  The  town  is  a  general  mart  fiur  goods  firom  every  qoazter,  and 
has  a  population  of  12,000,  mostly  English. 


REPUBLIC    OF    ANDORRA. 

This  little  repnblic,  with  a  territory  of  hardly  200  square  miles,  and  a  popala- 
tion  of  about  15,000  souls,  occupies  a  valley  on  the  southern  side  of  the  l^rre- 
nees,  situated  between  the  Maladetta  and  the  Moncal,  and  lying  between  Foix  in 
France  and  Urgel  in  Spain.  Beside  Andorra,  the  capita],  a  town  dT  2000  in- 
habitants, it  contains  five  villages,  which  export  iron  and  timber.  It  is  governed 
by  a  syndic,  who  presides  over  the  council  of  the  valley,  and  by  two  viguieis,  ap- 
pointed, the  one  by  the  king  of  France,  and  the  other  by  the  bishop  of  Ui|peL 


PORTUGAL. 

Portugal  has  by  political  causes  alone  been  separated  from  Spain.  There  is 
no  physical  peculiarity  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  are  distinfpiished.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  grand  natural  features  of  Spain  are  prolonged  into  Fortugalt  uid 
become  Portuguese. 

The  boundaries  of  Portugal  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west  throngboiil  its 
whole  extent,  and  also  on  the  south ;  on  the  north  the  Spanish  kingdom  ofGalicia ; 
and  on  the  cast  those  of  Estremadura  and  Leon.  The  greatest  dimension  is  from 
north  to  south,  or  from  37°  to  42°  10'  north  latitude,  and  it  extends  fixxn  eP  15' 
to  9°  30^  west  longitude.     Its  surface  is  38,800  square  miles. 

The  mountains  of  Portugal  may  be  considered  as  prolongations  of  thoee  of 
Spain,  chiefly  of  the  chains  of  Guadarrama  and  Toledo,  and  those  in  the  north  df 
Galicia.  Those  ranges,  seldom  rising  to  the  first  magnitude,  cover  almost  the 
whole  country,  leaving  between  tliem  many  picturesque  and  fertile  vaJleya 
There  are  only  two  extensive  plains,  one  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus,  and  the 
other  between  the  Mondego  and  the  Doura 

The  rivers  of  Portugal  consist  chiefly  of  the  spacious  terminations  of  the  greats 
est  streams  of  Spain  in  their  progress  to  the  Ocean.  The  Douro  forms  the  great 
maritime  emporium  of  Oporto,  and  the  Tagus  that  of  Lisbon.  The  Guadiana, 
also,  in  its  lower  course,  flows  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Portugal  The 
Minho,  a  much  smaller  stream,  comes  down  from  Galicia;  and  the  Mondego^ 
alone,  is  entirely  Portuguese,  flowing  nearly  across  the  breadth  of  the  kingdom. 

Portugal,  after  the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system,  and  especially  after  her  sub- 
jection to  Philip  II.  became  one  of  the  most  absolute  of  European  govemmenta 
The  Marquis  of^  Pombal  and  one  or  two  more  enlightened  men  found  their  way 
into  the  ministry ;  but,  in  general,  measures  were  as  ill  conducted  as  possible, 
and  corruption  prevailed  in  every  department  of  the  state.  The  course  of  justice 
was  equally  polluted ;  and,  no  adequate  salaries  being  allowed  to  the  judges, 
they  were  under  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  accept  bribes.  The  pride  of 
the  nobles  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  Spain,  without  being  accompanied  by  the 
same  lofty  sentiments.  They  are  divided  into  two  branches,  the  tiluladot  and 
the  hidalgos,  and  have  held  the  peasantry  in  a  subjection  little  short  of  slavery. 
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The  army  of  Portugal,  prior  to  the  revolutioa,  though  composed  nominally  of 
30,000  men,  was  in  a  most  inefficient  state,  not  through  want  of  physical  courage 
or  discipline  in  the  men,  but  frooi  the  incapacity  of  the  officers,  and  the  general 
defects  of  the  military  system.  When  the  French,  however,  had  been  driven 
out  of  Portugal,  an  army  of  40,000  men  was  levied,  and  disciplined  by  British 
officers,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lord  Beresford ;  and  thus  prepared,  the 
Portuguese  acted,  during  the  eventful  war  which  followed,  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  any  troops  in  Europe.  The  army  is  still  maintained ; 
and  though  the  new  government  will  not  brook  British  command,  yet,  under  its 
influence,  Portuguese  officers  of  merit  have  been  formed. 

The  navy,  which  was  never  considerable,  was  carried  out  with  the  royal  family 
to  Brazil,  and  has  never  been  restored. 

The  industry  and  commerce  of  Portugal,  which  presented  so  brilliant  an  aspect 
during  her  era  of  prosperity,  have  sunk  lower  than  those  (k  almost  any  other 
European  nation. 

Agriculture  did  not,  until  very  lately,  experience  any  of  the  improvements 
which  have  become  g:eneral  in  the  rest  qf  Europe. .  The  chief  object  of  attention 
is  the  vine,  which,  with  the  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  is  cultivated  with  the 
utmost  diligence  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kin^om.  Here  is  produced  abundantly  the  port  wine,  which  forms  the 
main  basis  of  Portuguese  trade,  and  finds  so  copious  a  market  in  Britain.  The 
entire  produce  is  estimated  at  80,000  pipes.  Of  white  wine  Portugal  produces 
about  00,000  pipes ;  but  this  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  chiefly  consumed  at  home. 
Sheep  are  bred  on  the  hills,  to  a  pretty  large  extent ;  but  not  so  abundantly  as  in 
Spain,  neither  is  their  wool  so  fine. 

The  manufiictures  of  Portugal  scarcely  deserve  to  be  named.  Little  is  known 
beyond  the  working  of  their  wool  for  domestic  use  by  each  family  or  neighbour- 
hood ;  all  their  finer  fabrics  are  imported.  Ignorance,  or  at  least  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  commonest  arts,  is  conspicuous  among  the  Portuguese.  Their 
carpentry  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  their  agricultural  implements,  locks,  keys, 
&c.  are  ludicrously  blBid.  Working  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  forms  almost  the 
only  exception;  cambrics  also  are  well  made  in  some  places;  and  a  few  other 
local  objects  might  be  enumerated.  Of  mines  and  fisheries,  the  former  is  not  at 
all  cultivated.  Fish  of  the  finest  kinds,  particularly  tunny  and  sardinias,  are 
caught  in  considerable  quantity  for  immediate  consumption ;  but  the  salt  which 
the  kingdom  so  abundantly  produces  is  not  ased  for  preserving  them ;  and  a  large 
import  of  salted  fish  is  still  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  population  so  rigidly 
Catholic. 

The  commerce,  which  formed  the  greatness  of  Portugal,  when  her  ports  inter- 
changed the  products  of  the  East  and  the  West,  is  now  a  mere  shadow.  The 
loss  of  her  Indian  possessions,  and  the  separation  of  Brazil,  have  reduced  her  to 
the  common  routine  of  export  and  import  The  staple  of  the  former  is  port  wine, 
for  which  the  market  of  England  was  secured  first  by  favouring  duties,  and  now 
seemingly  by  an  established  predilection.  The  wine  is  raised  almost  solely  for 
the  English  market,  and  all  of  the  best  quality  is  bought  up  by  English  mer- 
chants residing  at  Oporto. 

Another  staple  export  of  Portugal  is  salt^  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
the  bay  of  St  Ubes,  which  seems  as  if  expressly  formed  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
carried  ofiT  chiefly  by  the  English,  to  be  employed  in  curing  fish  destined  for  the 
Portuguese  market :  the  annual  amount  is  estimated  at  100,000  tons.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  surplus  of  wool,  of  which  1,000,000  lbs.  weight  have  been 
imported  into  England  in  one  year.  In  return,  Portugal  takes  grain,  salt  fish, 
and  a  variety  of  manufactures  chiefly  from  Britain ;  but  as  her  imports  cannot 
much  exceed  the  exports,  she  cannot  afford  a  very  copious  market 

The  established  and  exclusive  religion  is  the  Catholic,  in  its  extreme  and  most 
degrading  excess ;  and  the  body  of  the  people  are  almost  entirely  under  the  thral- 
dom of  the  priesthood.  There  were  in  Portugal  about  550  religious  houses,  of 
which,  150  are  nunneries,  all  of  which  were  suppressed  in  1834.    Education  is 
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in  the  lowest  state.    The  task  of  teaching  ie  imposed  upon  the  monks,  who  are 


eighteen  colleges,  and  is  still  attended  by  several  hundred  students;  but  the 
course  of  study  is  of  that  obsolete  description  which  prevailed  during  the  middle 
ages.  A  smaller  university  was  founded  at  Evora  in  1578.  The  arts  have  hard- 
ly an  existence  in  Portugal,  and  science  and  literature  are  much  circumscribed. 
The  literature  consists  chiefly  in  poetry,  and  excludes  all  philosophy.  The  very 
Latin  partakes  of  the  state  of  knowledge.  That  of  the  monks  is  unintelligible  to 
the  learned.  Little  has  been  done  in  Portugal  for  the  mathelnatics,  though  some- 
thing has  been  effected  for  geography,  natural  history,  and  botany.  The  music 
is  simple  and  sweet,  and  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  songs.  All  the  best  fereign 
works  are  prohibited,  and  everything  published  is  subjected  to  a  strict  censorship. 
The  literature  of  Portugal,  during  the  period  of  its  glory,  was  by  no  means  coo* 
temptible.  The  genius  and  fate  of  Camoens  spread  his  name  throughout  Europe, 
and  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  few  modern  epic  poets. 

No  nation,  as  to  character,  owes  less  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  than  the  Por- 
tuguese. They  are  described  as  indolent,  dissembling,  cowardly,  destitute  of 
public  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  fierce  and  deeply  revengeful.  In  Spain  it  is 
said,  strip  a  Spaniard  of  his  virtues,  and  he  becomes  a  good  Portuguese.  The 
peasantry,  however,  on  repeated  occasions  during  the  late  war,  displayed  energiep 
not  unworthy  of  their  ancestors,  in  an  age  when  their  glory  resounded  throughout 
both  hemispheres. 

The  population  of  Portugal,  according  to  the  more  probable  estimates,  aDKnmts 
to  3,5S0,0(X).  Upon  a  surf^^e  of  38,800  square  miles,  this  gives  a  density  df  about 
ninety-one  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  remarkable,  as  exceeding  that  of  Spain 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 

Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  several  of  which,  like  those  of  Spain  hi 
reference  to  events  in  their  past  history,  are  sometimes  called  kingdoms. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Portugal  are  the  Azorc,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands ;  Congo,  Angola,  Benguela,  and  Mozambique,  in  Africa ;  Gna  and  Macao, 
in  Asia ;  and  Timor,  in  Malaysia.  The  population  of  these  is  estimated  at  1,032,000 : 
in  Africa,  1,057,000;  in  Asia,  575,000:  total  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
5,162,000. 

Lisbon,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  10  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  rises  gradually  from  the  water,  and  makes  a  magnificent  appearance 
from  without.  The  harbour,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  river,  is  nine  miles 
wide,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  havens  in  the  world.  The  interior  of  the  city  dis- 1 
appoints  the  expectation  created  by  the  first  view.  It  is  ill-built,  with  dirty,  nar- 
row, and  crooked  streets,  yet  some  parts  of  modem  construction  are  not  wanting 
in  elegance.  There  are  thirteen  large  squares,  the  finest  of  which  is  the  Pra^a 
do  Commercio;  this  is  fronted  by  elegant  buildings,  and  bordered  toward  the  river 
by  the  handsomest  quays  in  Europe.  In  the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Joseph  I.  The  cathedral  is  magnificent,  and  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its 
dome.  The  Royal  Hospital  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  there  is  a  large  found- 
ling hospital.  Lisbon  has  also  three  observatories,  many  colleges  and  academies, 
180  churches  and  chapels,  75  convents,  and  a  royal  library  of  80,000  volumes. 
But  the  most  remarkable  edifice  which  it  contains  is  the  aqueduct  of  Bemfica.  It 
is  10  miles  in  length ;  some  of  its  arches  are  200  feet  high  and  100  feet  wide. 
Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  that  have  been  erected 
in  modem  times,  and  is  not  inferior  to  any  ancient  work  of  the  same  kind.  There 
are  three  royal  palaces  in  Lisbon  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  around  the  city  arc 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  quintas^  or  country-houses.     Population,  260,000. 

Oporto,  or  Porto,  the  ancient  capital,  and  still  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom, 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  on  the  northem  bank,  though  on  the 
southern  are  two  extensive  suburbs,  supposed  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  city. 
The  modern  town  is  well-built,  especially  when  compared  with  most  others  in  the 
peninsula. 
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iUtM.  ATM  in  Bq.  MUen 

Brunswick 1,514 

Meckleoburg-Schwerin 4,755 

Mecklenbar|r.Strelitz 768 

Hol0Cein.Oldenbarflr 2,752 

Nanaa 2,164 

AnhaluDesaaa 363 

AnhalUBemborg 340 ' 

AnhattCothen 331 

8chwtrtzbur|r.Sondenhau0en 384 

Schwartzbor^-RudolaUdt 448 

HohenxoUem-Hechinren  ....•• 117 

HobenioUem-Sigmanngea 426 

liechtenatein 53 

ReoBs-Greitz 153 

Reuss^hleiU 453 

Lippe-Detmold 436 

Lippe-Schauenbur^ 213 

Waideek 459 

Heflae-Hombar^ 138 

Frankfort 113 

Lubeek 122 

Bremen 72 

Hambnrgr 134 

KniplwMwn  ..>.>...•... 17 

Total 251^2 
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Popalatioa. 

250,100 

450,200 

84,130 

251,500 

355,815 

60,000 

40,000 

36,000 

51,767 

60,000 

15,500 

39,000 

5,550 

25,000 

58,500 

77,500 

25,500 

56,000 

23,000 

55,000 

47,000 

49,000 

154,000 

2,860 

36,493,879 
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Tns  Empire  of  Aiutria  m  noft  oaly  the  first  power  in  €rermany,  bat  Vf  Hs  poe- 
seeBioQib  both  within  and  •  without,  has  long  ranked  among  the  fiiremost  States  in 
the  general  system  of  Europe.  Nearly  one  half  of  its  territories  are  in  Germany, 
the  residue  comprise  Hungary,  with  its  appendages,  Galicia,  formerly  a  part  of 
Poland,  and  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  hi  Italy,  together  with  Dalmatia, 
once  a  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  Austrian 
monarchy  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Turkey  and  Ruseia ;  on  the  north  by  Prussia 
and  Saxony;  on  the  west  chiefly  by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Sardinia;  and  on 
the  sooth  1^  Tuscanjr  and  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  whole  territory  amounts 
to  256,000  square  ndes.  The  face  of  the  country  is  various:  Styria,  the  Tyrol, 
and  Ulyria,  are  mountainous ;  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  encompaned  by  moun- 
taina  The  Carpathian  range  extends  along  the  north-east  of  Hungary.  A  large 
portion  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  LonbMdy  and  Hungary. 

The  Danube  runs,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  mostly  from  east  to  west  The 
other  principal  rivers  are  !the  Dniester,  Teisse,  Save,  Drave,  Ino,  Po,  and  Adige. 
The  lakes  are  the  Platten-see  and  Neusidler-eee,  in  Hungary ;  Trauo-see  and 
Atter>see,  in  Austria  Proper ;  Cirknitz,  in  Carinthia ;  and  Garda  and  Como,  in 
Lombardy. 

The  Austrian  territories  abound  in  various  articles,  both  of  necessity  and  luxury ; 
com,  wine,  saffron,  cattle*  horses,  gold,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  lead,  precbus  stones, 
&c.,  art^among  her  expcirta  The  manufiictures  consist  of  thread,  cotton,  linen, 
lace,  silk-stoflb,  stockings,  spirituous  liquors,  wrought-iron,  steel  and  brass ;  glass, 
porcelain,  earthenware,  &c.  The  imports  consist  mostly  of  raw  materials,  as 
wool,  cotton,  raw-silk,  rice,  oil,  drugs,  and  spiccries;  a  great  part  of  which  come 
from  the  Levant  The  foreign  trade  is,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
merchants. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  general  toleration  is 
granted ;  and  members  of  the  Protestant  and  Greek  churches  are  numerous  in 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Sclavonia,  where  they  enjoy  considerable  privileges. 
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103  smaller  vessels,  17  steftm  vessels,  nomerous  anned  tiuiBporU,  &c.    TTie 
French  navy  is  now  in  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  is  rapidly  increasin^r. 

Until  the  revolution  of  18^,  the  Roman  Catholic  was  the  established  religion, 
but  no  one  sect  has  now  any  advantage  over  another.  There  are  5  cardinal  all 
of  whom  have  dO,000  francs  a  year,  except  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  who  has 
100,000 ;  14  archbishops,  who  receive  (except  those  who  are  cardinalB)  25,000 
francs  a  year ;  and  also  66  bishops,  with  salaries  of  15,000  francs  each ;  beside  a 
vast  number  of  ecclesiastics  of  various  grades,  amounting  in  number  to  30^649. 
There  are  1963  religious  establishments,  which  contain  19^40  womexL  The 
Catholic  church  costs  the  government  annually  40,000,000  francs ;  amd  the  Pro- 
tesUnt,  676,000  francs.  The  Protestants  in  France  amount  to  2,000,000,  and  in 
Paris  to  30,000.    They  have  96  consistories,  438  churches,  and  305  pastors. 

Before  the  revolution  there  were  23  universities  in  France ;  in  that  grand  con- 
vulsion education  was  suspended,  but  iteTestablishments  have  since  been  reinstated 
in  a  different  form.  The  lycees,  now  called  royal  colleges,  are  36  in  number. 
The  name  of  university  is  now  confined  to  Paris ;  bat  t^  provineial  establiah- 
ments,  bearing  the  name  of  academies,  are  constituted  like  the  universities  of 
other  countries.  The  Protestants  have  two  seminaries  for  studying  divinity  at 
Strasburg  and  Montauban.  In  18^33,  the  number  of  sehools  of  dinerent  kinds 
amounted  to  34,828,  attended  by  2,799,000  pupib  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15 
years,  out  of  7,731,785,  the  whole  number  in  France  between  those  ages;  all 
these  establishments  are  under  the  patronage  and  control  of  government,  which 
grants  annually  about  5,000,000  francs  for  their  support 

The  French  excel  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  belles  letires. 
Literary  associations  are  very  numerous,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  the  Institute 
in  Paris,  the  most  celebrated  scientific  body  in  the  world.  Every  provincial  town 
of  consequence  has  its  public  library,  a  museum,  and  in  general  a  society  for  pro- 
moting literature  and  the  arts.  There  are  273  such  libraries  in  France ;  ef  which 
193  contain  3,345,287  volumes ;  of  these  1,125,347  are  in  Paris. 

The  French  language  is  derived  from  the  Latin.  It  is  esteemed  of  all  lan^[uages 
the  most  polished,  the  best  adapted  to  conversation,  and  the  most  generally  diffuised 
among  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  people  of  France  are  active,  brave,  and  inge- 
nious; they  arc  polished  and  gay  in  their  deportment  and  manners;  and  polite- 
ness and  urbanity  may  be  trac^  through  all  classes  of  society,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest;  those  in\he  upper  ranks  are  very  attentive  to  the  graceful  accom- 
plishments, and  excel  in  dancing,  fencing,  &c.,  and  their  example  is  followed  as 
much  as  possible  by  their  inferiors.  The  women  take  an  active  part  in  all  the 
concerns  and  business  of  life :  at  court  they  are  politicians ;  in  the  city  they  are 
merchants,  accountants,  and  shopkeepers;  and  in  the  country  they  labour  on  the 
farms  with  the  men.  The  local  divisions  of  France,  prior  to  the  revolution,  were 
provinces,  32  in  number,  most  of  which  had  formed  independent  States,  and  even 
little  kingdoms,  when  they  merged  into  the  mass  of  the  French  monarchy.  The 
National  Assembly,  however,  superseded  this  division  by  one  into  departments, 
much  more  minute,  the  number  of  which,  including  Corsica,  is  86 ;  this  arrange- 
ment has  been  retained  by  the  Bourbons,  and  is  the  basis  of  all  administrative  ope- 
rationa  The  population  of  France,  in  1780,  was  estimated  at  24,800,000;  in 
1817,  29,000,000 ;  and  at  the  present  time  about  32,500,000. 

The  colonics  of  France  are,  in  North  America,  the  islands  of  St  Pierre  and 
Miquelon ;  in  the  West  Indies,  Guadalupe,  Martinico,  Marie,  Galante,  Les  Saints, 
La  Desirade,  and  St.  Martins;  in  South  America,  Cayenne;  in  Africa,  Algiers, 
Senegal,  Goree,  Albreda,  and  the  Isle  of  Bourbon;  in  Asia,  Pondicherry  and  Ka- 
rikal  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  Chandernagore,  in  Bengal ;  and  Mahe,  on  the 
Malabar  coast  The  population  of  the  colonies  is  estimated  at  2,285,000,  which, 
added  to  the  population  of  France,  makes  a  total  for  the  subjects  of  the  f^nch 
monarchy  of  34,785,000. 


America 225,000 

Africa 1,900,000 

Asia 160,000 


France 32,500,000 

Colonics 2,285,000 

Total 34,785,000 
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Corsica  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  sitoated  between  the  coast  of 
Italy  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia,  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  of  France,  and 
forms  a  part  of  that  kingdom ;  it  is  110  miles  in  length,  and  of  an  unequal  breadth ; 
area,  3860  square  miles.  Population,  in  1831, 1^079.  This  island  is  covered 
with  mountains,  the  principal  chain  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts ;  the  high- 
est summit  is  Moote  Rotonda,  9900  feet,  ajMi  is  covered  with  snow  the  greater 
part  of  the  jrear.  Th»soil,  though  stony  and  but  little  cultivated,  is  productive  in 
corn,  wine,  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  die. ;  but  the  chief  wealth  consists  in  oil,  chest- 
nuts, and  timber.  The  fisheries  are  valuable.  Bastia,  the  largest  town,  has  a 
population  of  9527.  . 

Ajaccio,  on  the  western  coast,  was  the  birth-plaee  of  Napoleon.  The  land  in 
Ck>rBica  is  mostlv  public  propeity.  The  commerce  consists  chiefly  in  the  expojrta- 
tion  of  coral,  which  abounds  on  the  coasts.  A  narrow  strait  on  the  south  divides 
this  ishmd  from  Sardinia.  The  main-land  of  Italy  is  within  50  miles  of  the  north- 
ern part. 

Paris,  the  capital  of  France,  is  the  second  city  in  Europe  for  population,  and 
may  be  considered  the  capital  of  the  world  for  the  sciences,  arts,  and  politeness. 
It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall  17  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  more  closely  built  and  inhabited 
than  London.  Surveyed  from  a  central  point  it  presents  a  form  nearly  circular, 
with  the  River  Seine  flowmg  through  it  The  eastern  part  is  the  most  ancient, 
and  most  irregularly  built ;  here  the  streets  are  narrow  snd  crooked.  The  west- 
ern part  is  im)dem  and  well  built  The  Boulevards  constitute  a  wide  mall  with 
four  rows  of  trees  passing  in  an  irregular  course  around  the  central  part  of  the 
ci^;  they  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  walls  of  Pans,  rendered  useless  hf  the 
growing  up  of  the  city  around  them,  and  are  two  miles  in  extent  There  is  no- 
thing in  Paris  more  striking  than  the  Boulevards.  The  exterior  Boulevard  is  a 
broad  streak  on  the  outer  side  of  the  wall  which  encircles  the  city.  But  a  small 
portion  of  this  is  built  upon.  The  Boulevard  most  frequently  mentioned,  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  city^  Different  parts  of  this  are  called  by  different  names,  as  the 
Boulevard  des  italiens,  from  its  vicinity  to  the  Italian  opera.  Boulevard  du  Tem- 
ple, &c 

The  Champ  de  Mare  is  an  oblong  park  bordered  by  rows  of  trees,  and  extending 
from  the  Military  School  to  the  river ;  it  is  the  spot  commonly  appropriated  to  the 
reviews  of  troops  and  great  public  festivities.  The  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  to 
the  west  of  the  palace  are  elegantly  laid  out  with  gravelled  walks,  terraces,  plots 
of  flowers^  shrubs,  groves  of  trees  and  basins  of  water,  interepersed  with  beautiful 
statues  in  bronze  and  marble.  These  are  the  favourite  walks  of  the  Parisians, 
and  on  Sundays  they  resort  hither  in  crowds.  The  Luxembourg  gardens  in  the 
soatherhv  part  of  the  city  also  afford  beautiful  walks. 

The  Champs  Elysees  form  a  spacious  common  in  the  western  part,  and  the 
entrance  to  the  city  in  this  quarter  is  one  of  the  finest  avenues  in  the  worid. 
Another  fine  square  in  Paris  is  the  Place  Vendome,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands 
a  column  erected  by  Napoleon  in  commemoration  of  the  Austeriitz  campaign ;  it 
is  covered  with  bas-reliefs  in  bronze,  made  from  the  cannon  taken  in  the  campaign. 
The  banks  of  the  Seine  are  beautified  by  noble  quays,  and  the  stream  b  crossed 
by  16  brid^res,  12  of  which  are  of  stone,  and  2  of  iron.  On  the  Pont  Neuf  stands 
an  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.  in  bronze,  one  of  the  finest  ornaments  of  the 
city.  A  similar  one  of  Louis  XIV.  occupies  a  small  area  called  the  Place  des 
Victoires.  A  great  number  of  elegant  fountains  adorn  and  purify  the  streets 
and  markets.  An  immense  fountain  in  the  shape  of  an  elephant,  in  bronze,  was 
begun  by  Napoleon  on  the  spot  occupied  by  the  Bastile,  but  still  remains  unfin- 
ished. 

The  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  noble  gothic  edifice,  390  feet  in  length,  with 
towers  204  feet  high.  It  was  200  yeara  in  building,  and  was  finished  about  the 
year  1200.  It  stands  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  Paris,  on  the  island  in  the  Seine 
called  la  cite.  The  church  of  St  Genevieve  is  now  called  the  Pantheon,  and  is 
designed  as  a  mausoleum  for  the  ashes  of  celebrated  men ;  it  is  a  magnificent  edi- 
fice in  the  modem  style.  The  Hospital  of  Invalids  is  an  immense  building, 
designed  for  the  residence  of  disabled  soldiers.     It  is  surmounted  by  a  splendid 
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gilt  dome,  which  alone  was  30  years  in  building,  and  is  estemned  one  of  Uw  mas- 
terpieces of  French  architecture. 

The  Jardin  des  Plantes  is  the  ndUest  collection  of  interestinff  objects  in  Natmal 
History  that  has  ever  been  formed.  The  public  buildings  in  Paris  which  deserve 
notice  for  their  size  and  magnificence  are  too  numerous  even  to  be  mentkoed 
here.  In  this  respect  Paris  is  far  above  London.  The  Tuileries  form  m  ezten- 
sive  and  somewhat  irregular  pile  nearly  one-fiflh  ci  a  miJe  in  front,  which  has  a 
noble  effect  The  Louvre  is  a  model  of  symmetiT,  and  is  thought  to  nmke  the 
nearest  approach  to  perfection  of  any  modem  building.  It  contains  1000  paint- 
ings, 1500  statues,  and  20,000  drawings. 

The  libraries  of  Paris  are  very  large,  and  formed  upon  the  nxiet  liberal  prin- 
ciples. Most  of  them  are  public,  and  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  rich  and  poor. 
The  Royal  Library  contains  above  500,000  volumes,  besides  lOO/XX)  manuscripts, 
100,000  medals,  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tracts,  and  1,500,000  engravings. 
This  library  is  crowded  constantly  by  persons  of  all  classes  in  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge.    The  other  libraries  liave  from  150,000  volumes  downward. 

There  are  about  30  theatres,  large  and  small,  in  Paris.  All  the  theatres  in 
France  pay  a  tenth  part  of  their  receipts  to  the  poor.  The  houses  in  the  older 
parts  of  Paris  are  very  high.  The  streets  are  generally  without  sidewalks,  and 
some  are  paved  with  flat  stones.  All  those  parts  without  the  Boulevards  are 
called  fauxbourgs.  The  gates  of  the  city  are  denominated  barriers,  and  here 
passengers  must  exhibit  their  passports,  and  merchandise  pay  a  duty  on  entering 
the  city.     The  population  of  Paris  is  890,531. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Paris  is  highly  cultivated,  and  there  are  many  sites  at 
once  beautiful  and  romantic.  The  celebrated  St  Cloud,  with  its  superb  palace, 
its  park,  gardens,  cascade,  fine  view  and  political  associations,  is  within  5  miles; 
and  Versailles,  with  its  magnificent  but  melancholy  grandeur,  is  within  12  miles 
of  the  capital. 

Lyons  is  generally  considered  as  the  second  city  in  France,  and  as  foremost  in 
regard  to  commerce  and  industzy.  It  is  on  the  whole  a  noble  city.  The  quays 
along  the  Rhone  are  superb.  The  cathedral  is  highly  ornamented  in  the  florid 
gothic  style ;  and  the  squares,  especia^]y  the  Place  de  BeUecour,  with  its  foun- 
tains and  statues,  are  nowhere  surpassed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  streets  are 
narrow,  bordered  by  lofly  and  gloomy  walls,  and  divided  by  a  muddy  stream.  To 
turn  into  them  from  the  quays  nas  been  compared  to  entering  subterraneous  pas- 
sages, watered  by  the  sluices  of  Cocytus.  Lyons  sufiTered  dreadfully  under  the 
sway  of  the  jacobins,  who  made  it  a  chief  theatre  of  those  atrocities  that  render- 
ed them  the  horror  of  mankind.  To  say  nothing  of  the  massacres  perpetrated 
under  the  appellation  of  fusillades  and  noyades^  they  studiously  broke  in  pieces 
all  the  manufacturing  machinery,  while  with  barbarous  hands  they  defaced  all  the 
ornaments  of  the  city,  filled  up  the  fountains,  broke  the  statues  in  pieces,  and 
demolished  the  whole  of  the  cathedral  except  the  walls.  Her  citizens  have  made 
diligent  eflbrts  to  restore  her  prosperity,  and  not  without  success ;  still  the  want 
of  capital  and  the  stagnation  of  trade  are  serious  obstructions,  and  cause  the  evils 
of  poverty  among  a  large  population  to  be  severely  felt     Population,  107,875. 

Marseilles,  on  the  Mediterranean,  is  the  chief  commercial  citv  of  France.  It 
is  completely  inclosed  except  towards  the  sea  by  a  succession  oi  rocky  hills,  ex- 
tending in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  with  each  horn  touching  the  sea.  The  old 
town  rises  to  the  north  like  an  amphitheatre,  and  is  compo^  of  narrow  streets 
and  ill-built  houses.  The  new  town  is  equal  in  beauty  to  any  city  in  France ; 
the  streets  are  broad  and  straight ;  the  squares  large  and  handsome,  and  the  build- 
ings remarkable  for  their  elegance.  The  quays  are  crowded  with  an  immense 
multitude  of  persons  speaking  diflTerent  languages  and  wearing  the  costume  of 
various  countries.     The  environs  are  well  cultivated.     Population,  115,943. 

Bordeaux,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  is  one  of  the  grandest  emporia  in 
France,  and,  indeed,  in  Europe.  Situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  which 
here  allows  the  largest  vessels  to  ascend  to  its  port,  it  exports  all  the  valuable 
produce  of  this  great  southern  plain,  of  which  the  wines  are  said  to  amount  to 
100,000,  and  brandy  to  20,000  pipes  annually.     It  is  engaged  also  in  colonial 
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trade,  and  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries.  Recent  traFellers  remark  a  greater 
display  of  wealth  and  prosperity  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the  French  commer- 
cial citiesL  Every  thing  is  on  a  ffrand  scale,  and  buildings  are  in  progress,  which, 
when  finished,  will  leave  it  wiUiout  a  rival  in  France.  The  theatre,  designed 
after  that  of  Milan,  is  considered  a  model  of  architectural  beauty.  Many  of  the 
ecclesiastical  structures  were  founded  by  the  English.  A  very  republican  spirit 
is  said  to  prevail  at  Bordeaux.  Population,  03,549.  Rouen,  on  the  Seine,  below 
Paris,  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  wealth,  and  is  famous  for  its  manufiu:turing 
of  jewelry.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  elegance ;  but  displays  the  quaint  and  an- 
tique architecture  of  many  other  French  towns.  Population,  90,000.  Nantes, 
on  the  Loire,  near  its  mouth,  is  a  considerable  commercial  place,  and  a  part  of  it 
is  very  elegantly  built  Population,  71,799.  Lille,  140  miles  north-east  of  Paris, 
is  a  frontier  town,  and  well  fortified ;  it  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  fortified 
b^  Vauban ;  the  citadel  is  considered  one  of  the  strongest  in  Europe.  Popula- 
tion, 09,860.  Toulouse,  on  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  is  next  in  antiquity  to  Paris. 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  has  a  town  house  and  church  of  great  magnifi- 
cence. Popiilation,  53,319.  Strasbnrg,  on  the  borders  of  Germany,  is  one  of 
the  best  fortified  cities  in  Europe.  The  steeple  of  its  <:athedral  is  574  feet  high, 
and  is  the  loftiest  point  of  any  building  in  Europe.  Population,  50,000.  Orleans, 
on  the  Loire,  has  a  noble  cathedral  and  bridge.  Population,  40,340.  Avignon, 
on  the  Rhone,  was  once  the  residence  of  the  popes;  and  Nimes,  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  possesses  the  remains  of  a  large  Roman  amphitheatre.  Popula- 
tion, 31,180.  Toulon,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Marseilles,  is  an  important  seaport, 
and  has  an  arsenal  and  magazine,  containing  an  immense  quantity  of  stores  for 
the  navy.  Population,  dO,l'n.  Brest,  at  the  entrance  of  the  British  Channel,  is 
the  chief  naval  station  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  a  quay  a  mile  in  length.  Popda- 
tioo,  26,655. 
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Spaim  forms  the  principal  part  of  a  very  extensive  peninsula,  the  most  southern, 
and  also  the  most  western,  portion  of  Europe;  and  is  only  connected  by  an  isthmus 
about  a  hundred  miles  broad,  traversed  by  the  Pyrenees,  a  chain  holding  the  second 
rank  among  the  mountains  of  Europe.  It  is  thus  almost  insulated  from  the  rest 
of  the  continent 

Spain  is  bounded  north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  France,  east  and  south  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  west  by  Portugal  and  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  extends  from  35<^  57'  to  43^  44'  north  latitude,  and  from  3^  8'  east  to 
9°  18'  west  longitude.  Its  greatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  640  miles,  breadth 
530,  area  163,000  square  miles.  Spain  is  a  mountainous  country,  aod  a  large 
portion  of  it  has  an  elevated  surface.  The  Pyrenees  form  its  north-eastern  barrier, 
and  are  connected  with  the  Cantabrian  chain,  which  extends  throughout  the  north 
of  Spain,  parallel  with  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  About  the  middle  of  this  range  a  second- 
ary chain  separates  from  it,  extending  to  the  south,  and  branching  into  four  chains, 
extending  to  the  east  and  west  The  mountain  of  Montserrat  is  a  detached  emi- 
nence of  the  eastern  Pyrenees,  about  30  miles  north-west  of  Barcelona.  It  con- 
sists of  a  cluster  of  sharp  peaks,  rising  to  the  height  of  3300  feet,  and  always 
capped  with  clouds.  The  whole  mountain  is  24  miles  in  circumference.  There 
are  fourteen  hermitages  upon  difl^erent  parts  of  these  heights,  and  about  half-way 
up  is  a  magnificent  convent  of  Benedictines.  The  scenery  in  every  part  of  this 
remarkable  eminence  is  strikingly  bold  and  romantic. 

The  rivers  of  Spain  form  an  important  feature  in  its  geography.  None  of  them, 
however,  are  of  much  importance  as  mediums  of  communication :  they  have  mostly 
shallow  and  rocky  beds,  and  dry  up  in  summer  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  nearly 
useless  for  navigation.  The  principal  are,  the  Tagus,  Ebro,  Guadiana,  Guadal- 
quivir, Duero,  Guadalavia,  Xucar,  &c. 

This  country  lies  in  the  southern  part  of  the  temperate  zone.    The  cold  is 
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never  excessive  even  in  the  nortbeni  parts.  In  the  south,  the  heats  of  midMnniiier 
would  be  intolerable,  but  for  the  sea-breeze,  which  be^ns  at  nine  in  the  momioff 
and  continues  till  ^^e  in  the  evening.  The  interior  is  so  elevated,  aa  to  be  mucS 
cooler  than  might  be  expected  from  the  latitude.  The  two  Castiles  form  a  raised 
plain  nearly  SSOO  feet  m  height  The  provinces  along  the  Mediterranean  are 
the  paradise  of  this  kingdom.  An  everlasting  spring  seems  to  reign  in  this  de- 
lighttiil  country.  The  sky  of  Andalusia  is  pure  azure  and  gold ;  the  inhabitants 
of  Seville  affirm,  that  a  day  was  never  known  when  the  sun  did  not  shine  apoo 
their  city. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  in  Spain  belongs  to  the  nobility,  the  chorcht  >nd 
towns,  or  corporate  bodies.  The  state  oi  agriculture  is  wretched  in  the  extreme, 
and  the  implements  of  husbandry  are  very  rude.  Wheat,  rye,  barlej,  hema  and 
maize,  are  cultivated  in  almost  all  the  provinces.  Olives  are  cultivated  id  the 
southern  parts ;  and  in  this  quarter  may  be  seen  large  fields  of  safllon,  and  rice, 
and  cotton  plantations.    Every  part  of  the  country  produces  wine. 

Spain  has  naturally  great  commercial  advantages,  yet  the  mercantile  trade  of 
the  kingdom  bears  no  proportion  to  its  capabilities  for  commerce.  The  means  d[ 
transportation  intemallv  are  very  defective.  The  arrieros  or  carriers  are  the 
travelling  merchants  of  the  country.  They  have  long  been  accustomed  to  trade 
only  on  certain  roads,  and  hardly  ahything  will  tempt  them  out  of  their  old  track. 
Wine,  fi^uit,  and  manufactured  goods,  are  the  chief  exports.  The  official  valoe  of 
the  imports,  for  1826,  was  34267,0002.     The  exports  were  1,584,0002. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  silk  at  Barcelona,  Valencia,  SeviDe,  and 
Madrid ;  they  employ  18,000  looms.  Spain  has  the  finest  wool  in  Europe,  but 
the  woollen  ftibrics  are  small.  Tobacco  is  manufactured  onl^  at  Seville.  Leather, 
paper,  hats,  and  soap,  are  made  in  different  parts.  There  is  a  royal  mannfiu^tory 
of  mirrors  at  StUdefbnso.  Earthen- ware  is  made  in  considerable  quantitiea.  The 
distillation  of  brandy  is  very  extensive. 

The  rivers,  as  well  as  the  coasts  of  Spain,  abound  in  fish,  particularly  anchovies 
and  tunnies,  large  quantities  of  which  are  taken  and  exported.  These  fisheries 
constitute  the  chief  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  province  of  Galicia. 

The  rearing  of  sheep  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  Spain.  The  fineness 
of  the  Spanish  merino  wool  is  well  known.  There  are  no  less  than  16,000  shep- 
herds, and  the  number  of  sheep,  in  1826,  was  18,687,159.  Two  shepherds  will 
drive  a  flock  of  1000  or  1200.  They  leave  the  mountains  of  Old  Castile  in  Octo- 
ber, and  feed  their  flocks  in  the  plains  of  Estremadura  and  Andalusia,  till  May, 
when  they  return,  and  the  shearing  commences ;  a  season  no  less  joyous  in  Spain 
than  the  vintage. 

The  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  barilla  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the 
districts  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  This  alkali  is  the  product  of  a  vegeta- 
ble, which  is  planted  by  seed ;  when  grown,  it  is  pulled  up,  stacked  and  driod. 
Circular  pits  are  then  made  in  the  ground  and  heated ;  bars  are  laid  across  these, 
and  the  weed  piled  upon  them,  where  it  melts,  drops  into  the  pit,  and  hardens 
into  a  mass. 

The  army  of  Spain,  which  under  Charles  V.  and  Philip  was  the  bravest  and 
most  formidable  in  Europe,  has  for  a  century  and  a  half  ranked  very  low  among 
military  nations.  It  is,  however,  at  present  the  best  organized  part  of  her  estaf 
lishment  It  consists  of  25,000  royal  guards,  and  55,(KM)  troops  of  the  line  and 
provincial  militia,  which,  being  commanded  by  experienced  officers,  formed  during 
a  period  of  protracted  warfare,  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  efficiency ;  and 
their  discontent  being  an  object  of  dread,  every  effort  is  made  to  pay  them  regu- 
larly. The  royalist  volunteers,  amounting  to  about  300,000  men,  form  a  band  of 
armed  fanatics  almost  entirely  under  the  command  of  the  priests  and  monks,  and 
seeking  in  their  fiivour  to  lord  it  both  over  king  and  people. 

The  navy,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  was  at  least  respectable,  and  j 
a  formidable  auxiliary  to  France.    The  fatal  days  of  St  Vincent  and  Traialgar, ' 
and  the  fruitless  expeditions  to  South  America,  reduced  it  to  a  feeble  state.    In 
1826  it  consisted  of  ten  ships  of  the  line,  sixteen  frigates,  and  thirty' snialler 
vessels. 
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Spain  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  in  which  the  power  of  the  king  has  no  limits 
but  the  slender  barrier  that  public  opinion  can,  in  a  country  without  education  or 
a  press,  interpose.  The  evils  of  this  kind  of  government  have  in  Spain  been  pecu- 
liarly aggravated,  by  the  individual  character  of  the  monarehs.  The  title  of  Catho- 
lic Majesty,  which  was  granted  by  the  pope  to  Ferdinand  in  1406,  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  succeeding  sovereigns.  In  the  king's  titles  are  enumerated  all 
territories  which  he  holds,  or  at  any  time  has  held.  The  heir  apparent  is  called 
Prince  of  Asturia.    Infanta  is  the  title  of  all  the  other  royal  children. 

Either  the  spirit  or  the  administration  of  the  laws  must  be  defective,  for  neither 
life  nor  property  is  universally  safe.  There  are  several  ancient  codes,  and  the 
civil  and  canon  laws  have  some  authority.  Justice  in  Spain  carries  with  it  more 
terror  than  mercy ;  and  is  avoided  as  a  pestilence.  It  is  now,  as  in  the  time  of 
Gil  Bias,  perilous  alike  for  the  guilty  and  the  innocent  to  enter  its  courts.  When 
a  murder  is  committed,  all  run  from  the  dying  victim  as  they  would  from  the 
murderer :  and  when  one  is  found  murdered  in  a  house,  the  veiy  walls  of  the 
dwelling  are  stripped  by  the  hungiy  followers  of  justice. 

The  religion  is  strictly  Roman  Catholic.  The  number  of  archbishoprics  is  8, 
and  there  are  51  bishoprics.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is  primate  of  Spain,  and 
his  income  is  nearly  100,000/.  The  ecclesiastics  of  all  classes,  including  monks 
and  nuns,  are  188,025.  There  are  32,000  females  confined  in  cloisters.  The 
king  nominates  to  all  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  even  to  the  smaller  benefices. 
The  clergy  are  rich,  ignorant,  and  dissolute.  They  are  the  most  powerful  body 
in  Spain,  but  their  influence  is  diminishing.  They  retain  a  strong  hold  upon  the 
favour  of  the  lower  class,  and  distribute  from  monasteries  dally  alms  or  food  to  the 
poor.  Yet  they  give  back  bitt  little  of  what  they  receive,  and  a  monk  passes  a 
life  of  indolence  and  abundance  in  Spain. 

There  are  fifteen  universities  in  Spain,  but  these  are  Older  the  priests,  and 
seem  to  be  so  directed  as  to  spread  error,  and  encourage  ignorance  rather  than 
knowledge.  All  the  elementary  schools  are  in  no  better  oobdition.  There  is  a 
school  of  medicine  at  Madrid,  and  several  of  surgery  there  and  at  other  towns;  an 
academy  for  engineers,  at  Zamora ;  one  for  artillery,  at  Segovia,  together  with  a 
marine  school ;  and  there  are  schools  for  drawing,  mathematics,  minihg,  and  com- 
merce, at  other  places.  There  are  many  associations  called  learnt  societies. 
There  are  twelve  public  libraries,  besides  those  belonging  to  the  monasteries. 
There  are  botanic  gardens  at  Madrid,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  and  St  Lucar ;  a  cabinet 
of  natural  history,  coins,  and  antiquities,  at  Madrid ;  and  several  observatories,  as 
at  Madrid,  Ferrol,  die.  The  books  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  monastic  Me- 
cfeneses  to  spread,  are  lives  of  saints,  deaths  of  martyrs,  and  legends  of  the  eleven 
thousand  viigim. 

The  revenue  of  Spain  was  once  the  largest  in  Europe,  but  is  now  greatly  re- 
duced. In  1828,  it  amounted  to  5,080,0002.  The  debt  in  the  same  year  was 
160,000,0002. :  it  is  rapidly  accumulating.  The  system  of  taxation  is  very  de- 
fective, and  varies  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government 

Spain  is  divided  into  14  provinces,  some  of  which  have  the  title  of  kingdoms ; 
each  of  these  has  its  separate  administration,  and  most  of  them  are  subdivided 
into  several  smaller  provincea  Of  all  the  immense  territories  in  America  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Spain,  none  remain  under  her  dominion  but  the  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  In  Africa,  she  possesses  Ceuta,  Mel  ilia.  Pennon  and  Al- 
bucenas  on  the  Barbary  Coast,  and  the  Canary  Islands  in  tlie  Atlantic.  In  Asia, 
are  the  Philippines,  Caroline  and  Ladrone  Islands. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Spain  was  estimated,  in  1826,  at  13,792,172.  Of 
these,  127,345  belonged  to  the  clergy ;  100,732  were  soldiers,  and  14,064  sailors. 
The  population  of  Sie  colonies  is  estimated  at  4,068,000,  making  a  total  of 
17,830,172  for  the  Spanish  monarchy. 

There  are  only  two  navigable  canals  of  any  importance.  The  Imperial  Canal 
was  begun  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.,  with  the  intention  of  uniting  Navarre  with 
the  Mediterranean.  It  was  interrupted  for  200  years.  It  begins  at  Navarre,  and 
is  finished  as  far  as  Saragossa.  It  is  74  feet  wide  and  10}  feet  deep,  being  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  100  tons.    The  canal  of  Castile  is  partly  executed,  and  is  de- 
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siffned  to  connect  the  Duero  with  the  harbour  of  Santander  on  the  Bay  of  Bbcay. 
There  are  several  other  small  canals  in  different  parts  of  the  kiiigdoin. 

The  Balearic  Islands  are  a  group  in  the  Mediterranean,  eonMing  of  MajoRa, 
Minorca,  Ivica,  and  Fromentera,  with  some  smaller  ones.  Majorca*  the  laigeit, 
is  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  It  is  40  miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  is 
mountainous.  Minorca  possesses  the  valuable  harbour  of  Port  Mahoo.  These 
islands  have  generally  a  good  soil,  and  produce  oranges,  olives,  wine,  dtc,  and 
they  have  184,005  inbabitasts. 

Madrid,  the  capital  of  Castile,  and  of  *^  all  the  Spains,'*  stands  on  eeveral  low 
hills  on  the  immense  Castilian  plain,  which  on  the  north  appears  bounded  by  the 
high  distant  range  of  the  Guadarrama,  but  on  every  other  side  has  no  visible  ter- 
mmation.  A  small  rivulet,  the  Manzanares,  flows  past  the  city,  and  fiilla  into  Uie 
Tagus.  Madrid  is  a  superb  but  somewhat  gloomy  capita] ;  the  houses  are  high, 
well  built  of  good  stone,  not  defaced  by  smoke ;  the  streets  are  well  paved,  and 
have  broad  footpathsL  The  main  street  of  Alcala,  long,  spacious,  and  bordered  on 
each  side  by  a  row  of  princely  houses,  attracts  particular  admiration.  The  Prado, 
a  wide  public  walk,  bordered  by  trees,  and  connected  with  gardens  all  open  to  the 
public,  is  equally  conducive  to  ornament  and  pleasure.  There  are  many  public 
fountains,  supplied  with  pure,  light,  and  salubrious  water,  filtered  through  beds  of 
gravel  and  sand,  fi^m  a  distance  of  seven  or  eight  leagues.  The  gates  built  bj 
Charles  UI.  are  uncommonly  beautiful,  particularly  that  of  Alcala ;  but  in  a 
miserable  wall  which  might  be  battered  down  by  a  three-pounder  in  half  an  hour. 
The  royal  palace,  built  by  Philip  V.,  is  a  spacious  and  magnificent  structure, 
though  the  taste  displayed  in  it  is  a  subject  of  controversy.  It  contains  numerous 
fine  paintings,  whicn  do  not  equal,  however,  those  of  the  EscuriaL  The  Retire^ 
with  its  fine  gardens,  was  defaced  by  the  French,  who  made  it  a  military  post ;  an 
extensive  and  costly  menagerie  is  now  forming  within  its  precincts.  The  museom 
of  statuary  and  pamting,  a  new  and  elegant  building,  has  recentlv  been  enriched 
with  some  of  the  fineit  pictures  from  the  royal  palaces.  The  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  supported  by  the  government,  is  also  a  handsome  structure,  and  ita  con- 
tents valuable.  The  environs  of  Madrid  are  not  remarkable  for  beauty ;  they  are 
much  broken  into  hills  and  hollows ;  so  that,  of  the  200  villages  situated  in  them, 
only  three  or  four  can  be  seen  at  once.     Population,  201,000. 

Barcelona  is,  after  the  capital,  the  largest  city,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
industrious  and  flourishing,  of  all  Spain,  containing  150,000  inhabitants.  The  port 
is  artificial,  formed  by  solid  and  convenient  moles,  but  has  a  bar  at  its  entrance, 
which  excludes  vessels  drawing  more  than  twelve  feet  of  water.  It  carried  on  a 
great  and  various  trafl[ic ;  had  woollen,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactories,  all  on  a 
considerable  scale;  about  a  thousand  vessels  annually  entered  its  port;  and  the 
whole  amount  of  exports  was  reckoned  at  1,750,000/.  According  to  the  nooet  re- 
cent accounts,  the  late  disasters  and  misgovernment  have  caused  a  great  declen- 
sion in  the  above  branches  of  manufacture ;  and  instead  of  the  ranges  of  tall 
masts  assembled  within  its  mole,  there  are  to  be  seen  only  a  paltry  assemblage  of 
fishing-boats  and  feluccas.  The  ecclesiastical  edifices  of  Barcelona  are  handsome, 
particularly  the  cathedral,  though  not  of  so  grand  a  character  as  those  in  some 
other  parts  of  Spain.  The  convent  of  the  Dominicans  has  a  singular  series  of 
ornaments,  the  sentences  of  five  hundred  heretics  decreed  by  the  Inquisition,  and 
under  eacli  sentence  a  representation  of  the  sufferer,  whom  the  demons,  in  various 
shapes,  are  torturing  and  devouring.  The  walls  of  Barcelona  are  strong,  but  its 
chief  dependence  is  upon  the  citadel  of  Montjuich,  which  commands  it,  and  is 
considered  almost  impregnable. 

Seville,  the  capital  of  Andalusia,  was  founded  by  the  Phcenicians,  and  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  the  Guadalquivir.  It  rises  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  covered  with 
olive  plantations,  hamlets,  villages,  and  convents.  It  was  formerly  very  rich  and 
populous,  being  the  chief  mart  for  the  American  and  India  trade.  The  public 
buildings  are  very  elegant  The  general  appearance  of  the  city  indicates  the 
Moorish  character  of  its  former  possessors.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  clean ; 
the  houses  are  whitewashed,  and  furnished  with  balconies ;  every  third  or  fburth 
house  has  a  garden  and  orangery.     The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Spain, 
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and  contains  the  tomb  of  Columbus.  The  emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian  were 
bom  here.  The  inhabitants  manu&cture  silk,  tobacco,  snuff  and  cigars.  Popu- 
lation, 9I,00a 

Cadiz,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  has,  ^  means  of  its  excellent  harbour,  engrossed 
the  trade  once  enjoyed  by  Seville.  This  city  stands  upon  the  isle  of  Leon,  which 
is  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  beauty  of 
the  town  when  viewed  from  the  harbour,  and  when  the  eye  takes  in  the  numerous 
country-scats  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  streets  ut  dean,  well  paved  and 
lighted.  The  houses  are  somewhat  in  the  Moornh  sCfle,  with  flat  roofs,  covered 
with  a  hard  plaster,  and  the  greater  part  of  tbem  crowned  with  turrets.  From 
the  height  of  the  houses,  the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
windows,  many  parts  of  the  city  have  a  gloomy  appearance.  Here  are  two 
cathedrals  and  a  very  large  hospitsl.  The  city  is  strongly  fcurtified,  and  b  one  of 
the  most  important  seaports  in  Spain.  Since  the. loss  of  the  American  Colonics, 
however,  its  commerce  has  been  much  reduced.  Its  population  has  a  more  mixed 
and  diversified  aspect  than  that  of  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom.  Population, 
53,000. 

Granada,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  was  founded  by  the  Moors ; 
and  at  the  period  of  their  greatest  glory,  contained  400,000  inhabitanta  It  is  still 
celebrated  as  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Spain,  although  its  population  has  dwin- 
dled to  80,000.  The  houses  are  nearly  all  in  the  Moorish  style.  It  has  ma^y 
beautiful  squares,  fountains,  and  public  buildings,  with  7  colleges  and  11  hospitals. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  Alhambra,  a  magnificent  Moorish  palace, 
occupying  the  space  of  a  small  town.  Every  traveller  has  been  struck  with  ad- 
miration at  the  sight  of  its  splendid  halls,  golden  sakxnia,  courts,  alcoves,  foun- 
tains, colonnades,  and  mosaic  pavements,  which  almost  realiie  the  description  of 
fairy  land. 

Valencia,  on  the  Guadalaviar,  at  its  entrance  into  the  Melilemnean,  has  many 
manufiictories,  and  is  a  rich  and  elegant  city.  No  ioiNl  4|f  Bgain  has  so  many 
shops,  coffee-houses,  theatres,  concerts,  balls,  amusemeDts,  nA  sntertainments  <£ 
every  description.  The  surrounding  country  u,  highly  coltifMad,  and  forms  a  de- 
lightful garden,  the  air  of  which  is  loaded  with  perfumes.  The  city  has  a  large 
commerce  in  the  exportation  of  silk.     Population,  66,000. 

Cordova,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  stands  on  the  Guadalquivir, 
and  makes  a  splendid  appearance  at  a  distance.  It  contains  a  magnificent  cathe- 
dral with  16  steeples  and  4000  columns  of  jasper  and  marble.  This  building  was 
originally  a  mosque,  and  was  erected  by  the  Caliph  Abdalrahman.  It  affords  an 
imposing  evidence  of  the  magnificent  spirit  and  refined  taste  of  the  Spanish 
Moors.  Cordova  is  now  famous  for  its  trade  in  leather.  Population,  57,000.  Its 
environs  paxxluce  the  finest  breed  of  horses  in  Spain. 

Saragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  stands  on  the  Ebro,  and  has  considerable 
trade  and  manufactures.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  siege  it  sustained  against  the 
French,  during  the  peninsular  war.  Population,  43,000.  Its  university  has  2000 
students,  but  not  much  literature.  Malaga  and  Alicant,  on  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Coranna  and  Bilbao,  on  the  Atlantic,  are  also  considerable  seaports.  The 
first  is  reckoned  the  third  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  exports  largely 
the  well-known  Malaga  or  mountain  wine ;  also,  fine  raisins  and  other  fruits,  an- 
chovies, &c.    Population,  52,000. 

Bilbao  is  noted  for  its  large  exports  of  merino  wool  Population,  15,000.  To- 
ledo, once  the  proud  capital  of  Spain,  contained,  in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  a 
population  of  200,000,  which  has  been  reduced  to  25,000.  Its  manufactures  of 
wool  and  silk,  which  are  said  once  to  have  employed  nearly  40,000  men,  have  dis- 
appeared, and  government  has  in  vain  attempted  to  revive  that  of  swords,  of 
which  those  formerly  manufactured  at  Toledo  were  valued  above  all  others.  Com- 
poetella,  or  St.  Jago  de  Compostella,  contains  the  most  celebrated  shrine  of  the 
peninsula,  with  the  body  of  St  James,  its  patron.  In  the  chapel  dedicated  to  him, 
is  his  statue,  two  feet  high,  of  pure  gold,  illuminated  every  night  by  2000  wax 
tapers. 

Gibraltar  is  an  important  fortress,  situated  upon  the  strait  which  forms  the  en- 


trance  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  fortifications  occupy  a  craggy  rock,  risiiig  to 
the  height  of  1439  feet  The  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  pasBUig  akog  the 
foot  of  the  rock.  The  whole  forms  a  peninsula,  washed  on  one  side  by  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  on  the  other  side  by  a  bay,  5  miles  in  width.  The  rock  is  steep 
in  every  part,  and  so  strongly  fortified  as  to  be  impregnable.  It  was  cmptured  bjr 
the  English,  in  1704,  and  has  been  retained  by  them  ever  since.  It  was  besieged 
in  1782,  bv  a  French  and  Spanish  armj  of  30,000  men,  and  bombarded  by  floating 
batteries,  but  without  efi^ect  The  Bntish  regard  it  as  one  of  their  meet  impo^ 
tant  possessions.  The  town  is  a  genera]  mart  for  goods  firom  eveiy  qaariWi  and 
has  a  population  of  12,000,  mostly  English. 


REPUBLIC    OF    ANDORRA. 

This  little  republic,  with  a  territory  of  hardly  200  square  miles,  and  a  popalar 
tion  of  about  15,000  souls,  occupies  a  valley  on  the  southern  side  of  the  l^rre- 
nees,  situated  between  the  Maladetta  and  the  Moncal,  and  lying  between  Foix  in 
France  and  Urgel  in  Spain.  Beside  Andorra,  the  capital,  a  town  of  2000  in- 
habitants, it  contains  five  villages,  which  export  iron  and  timber.  It  is  governed 
by  a  syndic,  who  presides  over  the  council  of  the  valley,  and  by  two  vigoiers,  ap- 
pointed, the  one  by  the  king  of  France,  and  the  other  by  the  bishop  of  UrgeL 


PORTUGAL. 

PoRTOBAL  has  by  political  causes  alone  been  separated  from  Spain.  There  is 
no  physical  pecoliajity  by  which  the  two  kingdoms  are  distin^ished.  On  the 
contrary,  all  the  grand  natural  features  of  Spain  are  prolonged  into  Portugal^  and 
become  Portuguese. 

The  boundaries  of  Portugal  are  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west  throaghout  its 
whole  extent,  and  also  on  the  south ;  on  the  north  the  Spanish  kingdom  of  Galicia ; 
and  on  the  cast  those  of  f^tremadura  and  Leon.  The  greatest  dimension  is  from 
north  to  south,  or  from  37°  to  42°  10'  north  latitude,  and  it  extends  from  6^  15' 
to  9°  30^  west  longitude.     Its  surface  is  38,800  square  miles. 

The  mountains  of  Portugal  may  be  considered  as  prolongations  of  those  of 
Spain,  chiefly  of  the  chains  of  Guadarrama  and  Toledo,  and  those  in  the  notth  ik 
Galicia.  Those  ranges,  seldom  rising  to  the  first  magnitude,  cover  almost  the 
whole  country,  leaving  between  them  many  picturesque  and  fertile  valleya 
There  are  only  two  extensive  plains,  one  on  the  south  of  the  Tagus»  and  the 
other  between  the  Mondego  and  the  Douro. 

The  rivere  of  Portugal  consist  chiefly  of  the  spacious  terminations  of  the  great- 
est streams  of  Spain  in  their  progress  to  the  Ocean.  The  Douro  forms  the  great 
maritime  emporium  of  Oporto,  and  the  Tagus  that  of  Lisbon.  The  Guadiana, 
also,  in  its  lower  course,  flows  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  PortugaL  The 
Minho,  a  much  smaller  stream,  comes  down  from  Galicia;  and  the  Mondego^ 
alone,  is  entirely  Portuguese,  flowing  nearly  across  the  breadth  of  the  kingdom. 

Portugal,  after  the  downfall  of  the  feudal  system,  and  especially  after  her  sub- 
jection to  Philip  II.  became  one  of  the  most  absolute  of  European  govenmenta 
The  Marquis  of  Pombal  and  one  or  two  more  enlightened  men  found  their  way 
into  the  ministry ;  but,  in  general,  measures  were  as  ill  conducted  as  possible, 
and  corruption  prevailed  in  every  department  of  the  state.  The  course  of  justice 
was  equally  polluted ;  and,  no  adequate  salaries  being  allowed  to  the  judges, 
they  were  under  an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  accept  bribes.  The  pride  of 
the  nobles  was  nearly  as  great  as  in  Spain,  without  being  accompanied  by  the 
same  lofty  sentiments.  They  are  divided  into  two  branches,  the  lUidado9  and 
the  hidalgos,  and  have  held  the  peasantry  in  a  subjection  little  short  of  slavery. 
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The  army  of  Portugal,  prior  to  the  revolution,  though  composed  nominally  of 
90,000  men,  was  in  a  moet  inefficient  state,  not  through  want  of  physical  courage 
or  discipline  in  the  men,  but  from  the  incapacity  of  the  officers,  and  the  general 
defects  of  the  military  system.  When  the  French,  however,  had  been  driven 
out  of  Portugal,  an  army  of  40,000  mea  was  levied,  and  disciplined  by  British 
officers,  under  the  superintendence  of  Lord  Beresford ;  and  thus  prepared,  the 
Portuguese  acted,  during  the  eventful  war  which  followed,  in  a  manner  that 
would  not  have  disgraced  any  troops  in  Europe.  The  army  is  still  maintained ; 
and  though  the  new  government  will  not  brook  British  command,  yet,  under  its 
inflaence,  Portuguese  officers  of  merit  have  been  formed. 

The  navy,  which  was  never  considerable,  was  carried  out  with  the  royal  family 
to  Brazil,  and  has  never  been  restored. 

The  industry  and  commerce  of  Portugal,  which  presented  so  brilliant  an  aspect 
during  her  era  of  prosperity,  have  sunk  lower  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
European  nation. 

Agriculture  did  not,  until  very  lately,  experience  any  of  the  improvements 
which  have  become  general  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  chief  object  of  attention 
is  the  vine,  which,  with  the  olive  and  other  fruit  trees,  is  cultivated  with  the 
utoiost  diligence  in  the  valleys  and  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  kin^om.  Here  is  produced  abundantly  the  port  wine,  wUch  forms  the 
main  basis  of  Portuguese  trade,  and  finds  so  copious  a  market  in  Britain.  The 
entire  produce  is  estimsted  at  80,000  pipes.  Of  white  wine  Portugal  produces 
about  60,000  pipes ;  but  this  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  chiefly  consumed  at  home. 
Sheep  are  bred  on  the  hills,  to  a  pretty  large  extent ;  but  not  so  abundantly  as  in 
Spain,  neither  is  their  wool  so  fine. 

The  manufiictures  of  Portugal  scarcely  deserve  to  be  named.  Little  is  known 
beyond  the  working  of  their  wool  for  domestic  use  by  each  lamily  or  neighbour- 
hood ;  all  their  finer  fiibrics  are  imported.  Ignorance,  or  at  least  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  commonest  arts,  is  conspicuous  among  the  Flortugueie.  Their 
carpentry  and  carriages  of  all  kinds,  their  agricultural  Impleoients,  locks,  keys, 
&LC,  are  ludicrously  bad.  Working  in  gold  and  silver  plate,  forms  almost  the 
only  exception;  cambrics  also  are  well  made  in  some  places;  and  a  few  other 
local  objects  might  be  enumerated.  Of  mines  and  fisheries,  the  former  is  not  at 
all  cultivated.  Fish  of  the  finest  kinds,  particularly  tunny  and  sardinias,  are 
caught  in  considerable  quantity  for  immediate  consumption ;  but  the  salt  which 
the  kingdom  so  abundantly  produces  is  not  used  for  preserving  them ;  and  a  large 
import  of  salted  fish  is  still  necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  population  so  rigidly 
Catholic. 

The  commerce,  which  formed  the  greatness  of  Portugal,  when  her  ports  inter- 
changed the  products  of  the  East  and  the  West,  is  now  a  mere  shadow.  The 
loss  of  her  Indian  possessions,  and  the  separation  of  Brazil,  have  reduced  her  to 
the  common  routine  of  export  and  import  The  staple  of  the  former  is  port  wine, 
for  which  the  market  of  England  was  secured  first  by  favouring  duties,  and  now 
seemingly  by  an  established  predilection.  The  wine  is  raised  almost  solely  for 
the  English  market,  and  all  of  the  best  quality  is  bought  up  by  English  mer- 
chants residing  at  Oporto. 

Another  staple  export  of  Portugal  is  salt,  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  in 
the  bay  of  St  Ubes,  which  seems  as  if  expressly  formed  for  that  purpose.  It  is 
carried  ofi^  chiefly  by  the  English,  to  be  employed  in  curing  fish  destined  for  the 
Portuguese  market :  the  annual  amount  is  estimated  at  100,000  tons.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  surplus  of  wool,  of  which  1,000,000  lbs.  weight  have  been 
imported  into  England  in  one  year.  In  return,  Portugal  takes  grain,  salt  fish, 
and  a  variety  of  manufiu:tures  chiefly  from  Britain ;  but  as  her  imports  cannot 
much  exceed  the  exports,  she  cannot  afford  a  very  copious  market 

The  established  and  exclusive  religion  is  the  Catholic,  in  its  extreme  and  moet 
degrading  excess;  and  the  body  of  the  people  are  almost  entirely  under  the  thral- 
dom of  the  priesthood.  There  were  in  Portugal  about  550  religious  houses,  of 
which,  150  are  nunneries,  all  of  which  were  suppressed  in  1834.     Education  is 
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in  the  lowest  state.    The  task  of  teaching  ie  imposed  upon  the  monks,  who  are 
themselves  (jrrievously  ignorant,  and  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  others  sou 

Portugal  has  two  universities.  That  of  Ck>imbra,  founded  at  Lisbon  in  ISSt^ 
was  transferred  to  Coimbra  in  1308.  It  enjoys  some  celebrity,  is  divided  into 
eighteen  colleges,  and  is  still  attended  by  several  hundred  students;  but  the 
course  of  study  is  of  that  obsolete  description  which  prevailed  during  the  middle 
ages.  A  smaller  universitv  was  founded  at  Evora  in  1578.  The  arts  have  hard- 
ly an  existence  in  Portugal,  and  science  and  literature  are  mncb  circumscribed. 
The  literature  consists  chiefly  in  poetry,  and  excludes  all  philosophy.  The  very 
Latin  partakes  of  the  state  of  knowledge.  That  of  the  monks  is  unintelli^ble  to 
the  learned.  Little  has  been  done  in  Portugal  for  the  mathelnatics,  thouffn  some- 
tliing  has  been  effected  for  geography,  natural  history,  and  botany.  Toe  music 
is  simple  and  sweet,  and  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  songs.  All  the  best  ftreign 
works  are  prohibited,  and  everything  published  is  subjected  to  a  strict  censorship. 
The  literature  of  Portugal,  during  the  period  of  its  glory,  was  by  no  means  coo- 
temptible.  The  genius  and  fate  of  Caraoens  spread  his  name  throughout  Europe, 
and  entitled  him  to  rank  among  the  few  modern  epic  poets. 

No  nation,  as  to  character,  owes  less  to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  than  the  Por- 
tuguese. They  are  described  as  indolent,  dissembling,  cowardly,  destitute  of 
public  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  fierce  and  deeply  revengeful.  In  Spain  it  is 
said,  strip  a  Spaniard  of  his  virtues,  and  he  becomes  a  good  Portuguese.  The 
peasantry,  however,  on  repeated  occasions  during  the  late  war,  displayed  energies 
not  unworthy  of  their  ancestors,  in  an  age  when  their  glory  resouiided  throughout 
both  hemispheres. 

The  population  of  Portugal,  according  to  the  more  probable  estimates,  amounts 
to  8,530,0()0.  Upon  a  surface  of  38,800  square  miles,  this  gives  a  density  of  about 
ninety-one  to  the  square  mile,  which  is  remarkable^  as  exceeding  that  of  Spain 
nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  twa 

Portugal  is  divided  into  six  provinces,  several  of  which,  like  those  of  Spain  in 
reference  to  events  in  their  past  history,  are  sometimes  called  kingdoms. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  Portugal  are  the  Azore,  Madeira,  and  Cape  Verde 
Islands ;  Congo,  Angola,  Benguela,  and  Mozambique,  in  Aflrica ;  (joa  and  Macao, 
in  Asia ;  and  Timor,  in  Malaysia.  The  population  of  these  is  estimated  at  1,032,000 : 
in  Africa,  1,057,000;  in  Asia,  575,000:  total  of  the  Portuguese  monarchy, 
5,162,000. 

Ijiebon,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Tagus,  10  miles  from  its 
mouth.  It  rises  gradually  from  the  water,  and  makes  a  magnificent  appearance 
from  without  The  harbour,  formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  river,  is  nine  miles 
wide,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  havens  in  the  world.  The  interior  of  the  city  dis- 
appoints the  expectation  created  by  the  first  view.  It  is  ill-built,  with  dirty,  nar- 
row, and  crooked  streets,  yet  some  parts  of  modem  construction  are  not  wanting 
in  elegance.  There  are  thirteen  large  squares,  the  finest  of  which  is  Uie  Pra^ 
do  Commercio;  this  is  fronted  by  elegant  buildings,  and  bordered  toward  the  river 
by  the  handsomest  quays  in  Europe.  In  the  centre  is  an  equestrian  statue  of 
Joseph  I.  The  cathedral  is  magnificent,  and  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  its 
dome.  The  Royal  Hospital  is  an  excellent  institution,  and  there  is  a  large  found- 
ling hospital.  Lisbon  has  also  three  observatories,  many  colleges  and  academies, 
180  churches  and  chapels,  75  convents,  and  a  royal  library  of  80,000  volumes. 
But  the  most  remarkable  edifice  which  it  contains  is  the  aqueduct  of  Bemfica.  It 
is  10  miles  in  length ;  some  of  its  arches  are  200  feet  high  and  100  feet  wide. 
Altogether  this  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  that  have  been  erected 
in  modem  times,  and  is  not  inferior  to  any  ancient  work  of  the  same  kind.  There 
are  three  royal  palaces  in  Lisbon  and  the  neighbourhood,  and  around  the  city  arc 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  quintas,  or  country-houses.     Population,  260,000. 

Oporto,  or  Porto,  the  ancient  capital,  and  still  the  second  city  of  the  kingdom, 
is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  on  the  northern  bank,  though  on  the 
southern  are  two  extensive  suburbs,  supposed  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  city. 
The  modern  town  is  well-built,  especially  when  compared  with  most  others  in  the 
peninsula. 
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L  Areftinfihi.  Bfilaa. 

BmiMwick iJSU 

Meekleoborgr.Schwerin 4,755 

Mecklenbiir|r.StreUU 768 

Hobtein-Oldenlrarflr 2,752 

Na«8aa 2,164 

Anhait.I>enaa 363 

Anbalt-Bembor^ 340 ' 

AnhaltXVythen 33 1 

Schwartibui^-Sonderahausen 384 

Schfrurtzburgr.RudolsUidt 448 

HohenioUem-Hechinrai 117 

HohenioUem-Sigmanngcn 426 

Lieehtemtein 53 

RflOM^reitx 153 

Reoss-Schleitz 453 

LippcDetmold 436 

lippe-Schaaenburff 213 

Waldeek 459 

Hane-Homlnir^ 138 

Fnnkibrt 113 

Labeek 122 

Bremen 72 

Hambarf 134 

KniphMMen 17 

Total • 25M12 
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Popnlatioa. 

250,100 

450^0 

84,130 

251«500 

355,815 

60,000 

40,000 

36,000 

51,767 

60,000 

15,500 

39,000 

5,550 

25,000 

58,500 

77,500 

25,500 

56,000 

23,000 

55,000 

47,000 

49,000 

154,000 

2,860 

36,493,879 
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Ths  Empire  of  Auatna  b  not  oaly  the  first  power  in  Grermany,  bot  bf  Hs  pos- 
sessioiMii  both  within  and .  without,  has  long  ranked  among  the  loremoet  States  in 
the  genenl  system  of  Borope.  Nearly  one  half  of  its  territories  are  in  Germany, 
the  residue  comprise  Hungary,  with  its  appendiTges,  Galicia,  formerly  a  part  of 
Poland,  and  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  in  Italy,  together  with  Dalmatia, 
once  a  part  of  the  territory  belonging  to  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  Austrian 
monarchy  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Turkey  and  Russia ;  on  the  north  by  Prussia 
and  Saxony;  on  the  west  chiefly  by  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  and  Sardinia;  and  on 
the  sooth  if  Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the  Church.  The  whole  territory  amounts 
to  256,000  square  mdea.  The  face  of  the  country  is  various:  Styria,  the  Tyrol, 
and  Illyria,  are  mountainous ;  Bohemia  and  Moravia  are  encompaned  by  moun- 
taina  The  Carpathian  range  extends  along  the  north-east  of  Hungary.  A  large 
portion  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  especially  in  Lontaidy  and  Hungary. 

The  Danube  runt,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  mostly  from  east  to  west  The 
other  principal  rivers  are  the  Dniester,  Teisse,  Save,  Drave,  Inn,  Po,  and  Adige. 
The  lakes  are  the  Platten-aee  and  Neusidler-eee,  in  Hungary ;  Traun-see  and 
Atter-see,  in  Austria  Proper ;  Cirknitz,  in  Carinthia ;  and  Garda  and  Como,  in 
Lombardy. 

The  Austrian  territories  abound  in  various  articles,  both  of  necessity  and  luxury ; 
com,  wine,  saffron^  cattle,  horses,  gold,  mercury,  copper,  iron,  lead,  precious  stones, 
Slc.,  are^among  her  expofta.  The  manu&ctures  consist  of  thread,  cotton,  linen, 
lace,  silk-fllaf&,  stockings,  spirituous  liquors,  wrought-iron,  steel  and  brass ;  glass, 
porcelain,  earthenware,  &c.  The  imports  consist  mostly  of  raw  materials,  as 
wool,  cotton,  raw-silk,  rice,  oil,  drugs,  and  spiceries;  a  great  part  of  which  come 
from  the  Levant  The  foreign  trade  is,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  hands  of  Greek 
merchants. 

The  established  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  bat  general  toleration  is 
granted ;  and  members  of  the  Protestant  and  Greek  churches  are  numerous  in 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  and  Sclavonia,  where  they  enjoy  considerable  privileges. 
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There  are  9  Catholic  archbishoprics,  Vienna,  Gran,  Praffae,  Colocza,  Lemberigf, 
CMmutz,  Laybach,  Udina,  and  Milan.  The  numbers  of  Sie  different  denomina- 
tions are  as  follows:  24,000,000  Roman  Catholics;  2,800,000  Greek  Catbolici; 
1,500,000  Greek  Church;  2,700,000  Calvinists  and  Lutbeians;  450,000  Jews; 
50,000  Unitarians,  &c. 

The  government  is  monarchy,  nearly  absolute,  except  in  some  of  the  States, 
particularly  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  it  is  limited  by  constitutional  proviaion& 
The  principal  universities  are  those  of  Vienna,  Prague,  Pest,  Lembers^,  Padua, 
and  Pavia.  Academies  and  gymnasiums  are  numerous.  Though  Austria  can 
boast  of  some  distinguished  names,  yet  in  regard  to  literature  she  is  greatly  behind 
the  north  of  Germany.  The  revenue  of  the  Austrian  territories  amounts  to  about 
60,000,000  dollars  annually,  and  is  derived  from  a  ground-rent,  different  taxes  and 
tolls,  the  regalia  of  salt,  money,  mines,  and  ports,  and  the  imperial  domatna.  The 
Emperor  has  a  largo  private  fortune  unconnected  with  the  property  of  the  State, 
from  which  he  de^ys  a  part  of  his  private  expcnsea 

The  peace  establishment  is  270,0()0  men ;  in  time  of  war  the  empire  can  main- 
tain 650,000.  In  the  campaign  of  1813,  Austria  brought  into  the  field  315,000 
men.     The  maintenance  of  the  army  costs  more  than  a  uiird  of  the  who^e  revenue. 

The,  following  statement,  exhibiting  the  areas  in  square  miles  and  the  popula- 
tion of  the  different  divisions  of  the  Austrian  empire,  is  derived  firom  the  latest 
authorities :— 
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Bq.  Miles.  Population. 

f  Austria 14,992  2,031,136 

Styria 8,531  839,128 

Illyria 13,136  1,138,506 

Tyrol 11,704  776,390 

Bohemia 20,882  3,748,361 

L  Moravia 11,804  1,994,850 


Hungary. 


78,774    9,659,686 


Total  of  Hereditary  Stales  159,823  20,188,057 


Bq.  Miles.  Population. 

Croatia 3,756  614,000 

Sclavonia 3,678  348,000 

Transylvania 22,376  2,027,564 

DalmaUa 6,498  329,727 

Galicia 32,000  4,385,608 

Military  Frontier.     12,243  923,315 
Lombardo- Venetian 

Kingdom 18,534  4,279,764 


Total  of  Empire..  258,908  33,096,035 


The  German  territories  belonging  to  the  Austrian  Emperor  consist  of  the  areh- 
duchy  of  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Styria,  Illyria,  and  Tyrol :  these,  with  Hun- 
gary, are  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  Hereditary  States. 

Lower  Austria,  or  Austria  below  the  Ems,  forms  as  it  were  the  metropolitan 
province,  being  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  this  vast  empire.  It  is  composed  of 
the  deep  and  warm  valley  of  the  Danube,  bordered  on  each  side  by  considerably 
elevated  mountain  chains.  Those  on  the  south  form  a  part  of  the  great  Alpine 
barrier;  inferior,  however,  to  the  gigantic  ranges  of  Switzerland  and  the  l^roL 

Upper  Austria  is  entirely  a  mountain  region,  an  assemblage  of  loflv  alps  and 
glaciers,  separated  by  valleys,  and  even  small  plains,  and  presenting  landscapes 
sometimes  ma/k  and  pleasing,  sometimes  in  the  highest  degree  wild  and  romantic. 
Upper  Austria  is  bounded,  and  in  a  great  degree  covered,  by  the  Bohemian 
forest  It  is  most  copiously  watered,  not  only  by  the  Danube,  but  by  the  Inn,  the 
Traun,  and  the  Ens ;  and  has  the  Kammersee,  the  Mondsee,  the  Zellersee,  the 
Traunsee,  and  other  lakes,  which  are  romantic  and  well  supplied  with  fish,  but 
of  little  extent  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  country  is  little  fitted  for  agricul- 
tural purposes;  yet  there  is  no  district  of  Germany  which  has  been  improved  with 
greater  diligence. 

Styria  is  a  considerable  inland  territory,  immediately  to  the  south  of  Lower 
Austria,  once  governed  by  its  own  dukes,  but  long  since  absorbed  in  Ih^vnipire. 
It  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Styria ;  the  former  of  which,  being  the  West- 
ern part,  is  altogether  alpine;  while  the  eastern  districts  decline  into  lower  nnoun- 
tains,  then  into  gentle  hills,  and  finally  into  almost  a  level  plain,  on  the  borders 
of  Hungary.  The  grain  is  chiefly  maize  (used  both  for  the  cattle  and  for  the 
bread  of  the  lower  orders),  rye,  and  buckwheat ;  and  the  annual  produce  is  esti- 
mated at  7,800,000  bushels.     Flax,  hemp,  and  potatoes,  are  general. 

Illyria  is  a  rugged  and  mountainous  district,  with  a  vigorous  but  healthy  cli- 
mate, except  on  the  coast,  where  it  is  warm,  and  the  vegetation  luxuriant :  the 
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soil,  in  ^^eral,  is  bat  ill  fitted  for  com,  of  which  it,  however,  produces  9,000,000 
bushels,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  kinds,  rye  and  oats.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  flax, 
and  a  little  hemp  and  silk.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  fed  in  great  numbers.  Minerals 
of  various  kinds  are  abundant  The  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  are  the  richest  in 
Ekirope,  and  yield  annually  great  quantities  of  quicksilver  and  cinnabar.  The 
southern  part  of  Illyria  touches  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  contains  Trieste,  the  only 
seaport  of  any  consequence  belonging  to  Austria. 

The  Tyrol,  including  Vorarlberg,  is  the  most  westerly  of  the  German  territo- 
ries of  the  empire,  and  borders  upon  Bavaria  and  Switzerland.  It  is  also  the  most 
lofty  and  rugged  of  all  the  alpine  regions  of  Austria.  The  Tyrolese  have  made 
all  that  was  possible  out  of  their  rugged  soil.  They  have  a  great  store  of  horned 
cattle  and  sheep ;  valuable  gardens,  from  which  apples  are  sent  even  to  Ilussia ; 
good  wine,  though  it  will  not  keep ;  some  tobacco ;  wood,  and  salt  in  abundance. 
The  other  mineral  productions  are  in  considerable  variety,  but  of  no  great  amount 
The  national  character  of  the  Tyrolese  is  excellent  They  are  honest,  sincere, 
and  open-hearted.  Their  attachment  to  their  country,  to  its  independence,  and  to 
the  house  of  Austria,  has  been  displayed  in  the  most  heroic  manner. 

Bohemia  is  the  most  considerable  and  most  valuable  of  all  the  Austrian  terri- 
tories in  Germany.  It  consists  of  an  extensive  plain,  completely  enclosed  by  a 
ring  of  mountains,  of  which  the  Riesengebirge  separate  it  from  Silesia,  the  Erz- 

ffebirge  from  Saxony,  those  of  the  Bohemian  forest  from  Austria  and  Franconia. 
t  is  the  most  completely,  inland  country  of  Grermany,  being  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  North  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  With  the  former,  however,  it  communi- 
cates by  the  great  stream  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  and  rolls  through  all  £k)he- 
mia,  receiving  its  great  tributary,  the  Moldau,  and  all  its  other  waters.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  on  earth  noore  amply  stocked  with  all  kinds  of  solid  and  use- 
ful commodities  than  Bohemia.  Grain,  cattle,  timber,  metids,  are  all  in  such 
plenty,  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  predominates. 

Moravia,  including  the  small  part  of  Silesia  which  remains  to  Austria,  is  a 
country  of  less  extent  than  Bohemia,  but  of  nearly  similar  aspect,  and  equally 
fertile.  It  has  also  a  frontier  of  high  mountains ;  being  bounded  on  the  one  side 
by  those  whkh  separate  it  from  ^hernia,  on  the  other  by  the  Carpathian  moun- 
tains, beyond  which  are  Poland  and  Hungary.  Smaller  chains  penetrate  the 
country,  and  render  the  full  half  of  it  mountainous;  but  broad  and  fruitful  valleys 
intervene,  and  the  soutliem  part  consists  of  fine  and  extensive  plains,  the  soil  of 
which  is  peculiarly  rich. 

Vienna  is  the  capital  of  Lower  Austria  as  well  as  of  the  whole  Austrian  Em- 
pire, and  is  the  largest  city  in  Germany.  It  stands  on  the  Danube,  in  the  midst 
of  a  plain  diversifi^  by  a  number  of  picturesque  eminences,  and  skirted  on  one 
side  }^  a  range  of  mountains.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  citv  and  the 
suburbsi  which  are  strongly  contrasted  in  their  appearance.  The  city  is  meanly 
built,  with  narrow,  irregular  streets,  and  is  surrounded  with  walla  and  bastions. 
The  suburbs  consist  of  wide  streets,  elegant  buildings,  and  beftlliiful  gardens. 
The  Prater  is  a  wide  meadow  on  an  isluid  in  the  Danube,  forafiif  a  delightful 
public  walk,  which  is  frequented  by  all  ranks  of  people  in  the  tammer.  The 
caUiedral  of  St  Stephen  is  an  immense  Gothic  edifice  with  a  spire  447  feet  high ; 
the  painted  glass  of  its  windows  renders  the  interior  gloomy.  The  building  are 
generally  of  freestone.  There  are  many  excellent  libraries,  of  which  the  Impe- 
rial is  the  largest,  and  contains  above  300,000  volumes.  There  are  50  churches, 
21  convents,  besides  nunneries,  300  taverns,  5  theatres,  and  a  garrison  of  8  or 
12,000  men.    Population,  300,000. 

Safkbvrei  in  Lower  Austria,  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Inn,  in  a  mountainous 
coootry.    l^e  neighbourhood  produces  great  quantities  of  salt   Population,  13,000. 

Lintz,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  situated  on  the  Danube,  is  a  well-built  city ; 
and  its  fine  square,  considerable  castle,  three  monasteries,  and  bridge  of  800  feet 
long  over  the  Danube,  give  it  a  very  handsome  appearance.  It  has  a  considerable 
imperial  manufactory  of  woollen.     Population,  20,000. 

Gratz,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  dukes,  is  the  capital  of  Styria;  it  is  situated 
on  the  Mur,  in  a  fine  valley,  on  the  borders  of  the  lower  district     It  is  a  hand- 
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some,  bustling,  and  prosperous  town,  and  contains  many  hooses  which  may  be 
called  palaces.  Indeed,  it  ranks  the  third  in  the  hereditary  doroiDioDSy  and  eoor 
tains  2651  houses,  with  a  population  of  36,144.  Its  old  waUs  and  castle,  aitaated 
on  a  high  rock,  no  longer  suffice  to  render  it  a  fortified  city.  The  church  of  St 
Catherine,  and  the  monument  of  Ferdinand  II.,  are  its  chief  omameBtsi  Its 
lyceum,  the  only  one  that  exists  in  the  province,  has  twentv-siz  proleaBon,  and  a 
library  of  70,000  volumes.     It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade. 

Lay  bach,  the  capital  of  Illyria,  stands  about  30  miles  fhxn  the  Adriatic;  it  is 
fiimous  for  a  congress  of  European  sovereigns  hekl  here  in  1820.  Pbpalalioii,  11,000. 

Trieste,  seat^  on  the  Adriatic,  is  the  greatest  seaport  of  the  whcde  Austrian 
Empire ;  its  trade  is  very  active,  and  extends  to  the  North  of  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Its  harbour  is  large  and  safe.  Most  of  the  European  nations  have 
consuls  here.    It  is  also  distinguished  for  manufiicturea.    Population,  42;00Q. 

The  towns  of  the  Tyrol  are  Innspruck,  the  capital ;  an  ancient,  well-iniill,  and 
considerable  place,  with  10,800  inhabitants,  commanding  the  valley  of  the  Inn, 
and  the  most  direct  passage  from  Grermany  into  Italy.  Hall,  farther  down  on  the 
same,  flourishes  by  large  mines  of  salt  Trent,  on  the  Adige,  and  near  the  bor- 
ders of  Italy,  IS  a  fine  old  city,  celebrated  for  the  ecclesiastic  council  held  there 
in  1545-15^  which  had  so  signal  an  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  Eu- 
rope. Roveredo,  still  further  down,  and  almost  Italian,  carries  on  some  silk  manu- 
factures. Botzen  has  a  crowded  market,  where  the  German  and  Italian  merchants 
exchange  the  commodities  of  their  respective  countries. 

Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia,  is  tolerably  well  built,  but  thinly  inhabited,  and 
imperfectly  fortified.  It  stands  on  the  Moldau,  a  shallow,  but  rapid  stream,  over 
which  is  on  elegant  bridge.  Its  university  is  the  oldest  in  Germany.  Here  are 
100  churches  and  chapels,  and  as  many  palaces,  among  which  is  that  of  Wallen- 
stein,  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  Schiller:  the  stable  c^  this  palace  is  a  magnificent 
edifice  with  stalls  for  36  horses  divided  by  marble  pillars  and  furnished  with  racks 
of  steel  and  marble  mangers.  The  city  has  some  manufiictures,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  fertile  and  pleasant     Population,  105,000. 

The  towns  of  Moravia  are  con.siderable.  Brunn  and  Olmutz  are  both  strong 
fortresses,  and  barriers  of  the  empire.  The  former,  containing  27,000  inhabitants, 
is  the  seat  of  government,  and  has  extensive  manufiictures  o^  fine  woollens.  Ol- 
mutz is  a  great  market  for  Russian  and  Hungarian  cattle.  Iglau,  an  open  town, 
has  considerable  manufactures,  and  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  Moravia. 

HUNGARY. 

Hungary,  with  Transylvania,  Sclavonia,  Croatia,  and  the  region  termed  the 
Military  Frontier,  forms  a  wide  range  of  territory.  Long  the  grand  field  of  con- 
flict between  the  Ottoman  and  Christian  powers,  it  was  finally  possessed  by  the 
latter,  and  has  for  several  centuries  formed  an  integral  and  important  part  of  the 
hereditary  states  of  the  house  of  Austria,  which  has  recently  annexed  to  it  the 
portion  of  Dalmatia  obtained  from  Venice. 

Hungary  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Germany,  on  the  south  and  east  by  Turkey, 
and  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  It  forms  a  square 
of  nearly  400  miles  in  each  direction,  comprehending,  with  all  its  appendant 
States,  an  area  of  133,000  square  miles,  inhabited  by  nearly  13,000,000  mhabit- 
ants.  The  Danube,  the  greatest  river  entirely  European,  rolls  through  this  region, 
chiefly  from  north  to  south,  and  receives  here  its  mightiest  tributaries;  thoM  nom 
the  west  are  the  Drave  and  the  Save,  and  from  the  north  the  Theiss,  the  Gran, 
and  the  Waag.  The  most  impoftant  of  the  lakes  of  Hungary  are  the  PlatteiHwe 
or  Balaton  Lake,  and  the  Neusidler-see,  the  water  of  which  is  salt 

The  ranges  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains  separate  Hungary  from  Anstris,  Mo- 
ravia, Gralicia,  and  Transylvania;  there  are  also  several  detached  ranges.  Yet 
the  country  contains  immense  plains;  two  very  extensive;  one  on  the  western 
part,  90  miles  in  diameter ;  the  lower,  or  eastern  plain,  comprises  nearly  one  half 
of  the  country,  having  a  diameter  of  more  than  ^DO  miles.  There  are  also  some 
extensive  marshes. 

The  plains  lying  on  the  rivers  nave  a  rich  alluvial  soil,  of  which,  in  the  south. 
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a  great  proportion  is  good,  yet  there  are  large  barren  heaths,  and  some  tracts  co- 
vered with  moving  suid ;  and  in  the  north  the  soil  is  hard  and  untractable.  The 
most  common  productions  in  the  norther  part  are  barley,  oats,  coinroon  rye,  and  a 
species  of  rye  called  irkitza ;  in  the  southern,  wheat,  maize,  millet,  oats,  and 
rice.  Hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  saflron,  potatoes,  and  various  fruits,  are  cultivated.  The 
breeding  c^  cattle  and  the  making  of  wine  are  important  branches  of  industiy. 
The  country  is  celebrated  for  its  pastures,  and  here  are  found  some  ef  the  finest 
cattle  in  Europe.  Agriculture  is  generally  in  a  backward  state.  Of  the  exports, 
com  is  the  most  considerable  article ;  next,  tobacco ;  then,  wine,  particularly  To- 
kay, and  wool ;  also,  wax,  tallow,  potash,  alum,  antimony,  gall-nuts,  &c.  Hun- 
gary produces  a  greater  quantity  of  wine  than  all  the  rest  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. 

Manu&etures  are  little  attended  to;  the  raw  produce  being  easily  sold  to  the 
neighbouring  states.  The  only  article  manufactured  for  exportation  is  leather. 
The  commerce  is  subject  to  great  restrictions  from  the  Austrian  system  of  taxa- 
tion. We  have  no  certain  accounts  of  the  revenue,  but  it  m  thought  to  be  about 
13,000,000  dollars.    The  army  consists  of  46,000  infantiy  and  17,000  cavalry. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  mineral  springs,  and  mines  of  gold,  silver,  lead, 
and  copper ;  very  rich  ores  of  antimony ;  also,  coal,  salt,  and  alum,  are  abundant 
The  chief  are  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Cremnitz,  and  the  silver  mines  of 
Schemnitz.  The  gold  mine  at  Cremnitz  has  been  wrought  for  1000  years  and 
upwards,  and  is  exceedingly  rich.  There  is  a  mint  here,  to  which  all  the  mine- 
towns  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania  send  their  gold  and  silver  to  be  coined.  The 
number  of  miners  employed  by  the  crown  at  Schemnitz  is  8000.  A  mineral  pe- 
culiar to  Hungary  is  the  opal,  which  is  found  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of 
Kaschau. 

The  Hungarians  are  distinguished  for  a  military  spirit,  but  they  are  sociable 
and  hospitable,  though  proud  and  irritable.  The  two  great  pursuits  are  agricul- 
ture and  arms,  and  Uiere  are  few  trades.  In  a  people  so  variously  compounded,  or 
rather,  in  a  country  with  so  many  distinct  races,  the  character  and  customs  must 
be  various.  Hungary  may  be  considered  the  home  of  the  gypsies,  but  even  here 
that  singular  race  have  the  same  restless,  wandering  disposition,  that  distinguishes 
them  elsewhere.  They  are  the  travelling  tinkers  and  musicians ;  and  when  they 
have  a  settled  or  temporary  residence,  it  is,  in  summer,  a  cave  or  a  tent,  and  in 
winter,  a  hut  like  the  den  of  a  wild  beast,  from  which  light  is  excluded.  The 
most  usual  trades  followed  by  the  gypsies  are  those  of  bfick  and  white-smiths, 
though  they  act  as  farriers,  carpenters,  and  turners.  They  are  universally  tlie 
executioners  and  hangmen. 

The  emperor  of  Austria  is  styled  king  of  Hungary.  The  constitution  is  a  com- 
pound of  monarchy  and  aristocracy.  The  king,  as  the  great  executive  magis- 
trate, has  very  ample  prerogatives.  The  diet  is  composed  of  4  classes :  1.  the 
Catholic  prelates ;  2.  the  magnates  or  superior  nobles ;  3.  the  representatives  of 
the  inferior  nobles ;  and  4.  the  representatives  of  the  royal  free  towns.  The  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  nobles,  and  none  but  nobles 
can  be  landed  proprietors.  The  number  of  nobles  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes,  is 
about  326,000. 

Buda  or  Ofen,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube. 
It  is  the  residence  of  the  palatine,  and  seat  of  the  supreme  flovemment.  Popula- 
tion, 33,000.  Pest  or  Pesth,  the  finest  town  in  the  kingdom,  stonds  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  and  is  united  with  Buda  by  a  bridge  of  bcMits.  It  has  a  uni- 
versity with  four  faculties,  and  a  libraiy  of  50,000  volumes.  Population,  61,502. 
Presborg,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  contains  a  Catholic  college  and  a  Lu- 
theran gymnasium.  Population,  41,000.  Debreczin,  with  40,000  inhabitants,  is, 
next  to  Pest,  the  most  important  commercial  town  of  Hungary.  Szeged  in,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Theiss  with  iu  tributary,  the  Maros,  is  a  large  and  strong  city, 
with  30,000  inhabitants,  and  a  flourishing  trade  in  wool  and  tobacco.  Schemnitz, 
Kremnitz,  and  Neusohl,  are  the  principal  mining  towns  in  Hungary.  They  are 
situated  in  a  bold  and  mountainous  country  forming  a  lower  ridge  of  the  Carpa- 
thians.   Schemnitz  was  founded  in  745,  and  has  a  population  of  17,000  inhabitants, 
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one  half  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  mine&  Kremnitz  and  Neoaohl  have  each 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  tlie  majority  of  whom  are  also  employed  in  mining  ope- 
rations. Raab,  or  Gyoi,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Raab  and  the  DaDube,  contains 
16,000  inhabitants.  Kaschau,  in  the  north-east  part  of  Hungary,  near  the  Car- 
!  pathian  Mountains,  contains  15,500  inhabitants.  Temeswar,  on  the  Veffa  and 
Teraeschi  is  finely  built  and  strongly  fortified.  Population,  14,000.  Tokay,  a 
small  town  of  5000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  Theiss,  is  celebrated  for  its  wine, 
being  esteemed  the  best  in  Hungary.  The  prime  Tokay,  or  Tokay  AiiBbmch,  as 
it  is  termed,  sells  in  Vienna  at  the  rate  of  12/.  sterling  per  docen. 

Croatia  is  a  district  which,  though  possessing  a  people  and  language  of  its 
own,  has  for  some  time  been  attached  to  Hungary,  and  sends  deputies  to  the  Hon- 
garian  diet  Adjoining  the  Illyrian  finontier  it  is  mountainous;  but  eastwud  the 
country  declines  mto  a  level  plain,  traversed  by  the  Save.  Com,  cattle  of  small 
size,  and  tobacco  of  good  quality,  are  its  staples.  The  Croats  form  bodies  of  light 
horse  rather  distinguished  in  irregular  warfare.  Area,  3756  square  miles.  Popu- 
lation, 614,000.  Agram  is  a  large  and  strong  town,  on  the  Save,  without  manu- 
fiictures,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  trade,  boUi  on  the  river  and  between  Hongaiy 
and  the  Adriatic.  Population,  17,000.  Warasdin  and  Carlstadt  are  smaller  places, 
deriving  some  importance  from  being  in  this  last  line  of  conmierce. 

ScLAVONiA  is  a  district  to  the  east  of  Croatia,  and  the  only  one  bearing  the 
name  of  a  nation,  whose  colonies  and  language  are  so  widely  dimised.  It  enjoys 
a  mild  climate  and  fertile  territory,  yet  more  than  half  of  its  surface  is  covered 
with  wood,  and  the  rest  is  by  no  means  cultivated  to  the  extent  of  which  it  is  ca- 
pable, containing  only  348,000  inhabitants.  Its  political  relatioits  are  in  many  re- 
spects the  same  as  those  of  Croatia ;  its  products  and  trade  similar,  and  it  is  equally 
destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  Posega  is  accounted  the  capital ;  bat  Essek, 
a  strong  place  on  the  Drave,  near  its  junction  with  the  Danube,  is  of  man  impor- 
tance. 

Transylvania,  meaning  the  country  beyond  the  Carpathian  hill  forests,  is  a 
very  elevated  territory.  The  Carpathians,  which  inclose  it  in  the  form  of  a  half 
moon,  present  summits  of  7000  or  8000  feet  Notwithstanding  its  rugged  surfiiee, 
Transylvania  has  a  mild  climate,  and  is  well  cultivated.  Its  produce  in  gniin  is 
reckoned  at  about  17,000,000  bushels.  Cattle  form  a  principal  staple.  Wine  is 
produced  in  abundance,  but,  as  it  does  not  keep,  it  is  not  an  object  of  trade.  Tran- 
sylvania is  rich  in  minerals,  particularly  gold,  also  iron.  It  might  supply  the  whole 
empire  with  salt;  and  sends,  in  fact,  25,000  tons  into  Hungary.  There  are  no 
manufactures,  except  the  most  common  fkbrics.  The  people  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  strangers,  who  have  emigrated  from  the  neighbouring  and  distant  coun- 
tries. Magyars,  Saxons,  and  Wallcchians,  with  other  small  sects,  make  up  a  po- 
pulation of  2,027,566.  The  Protestants  predominate  in  Transylvania;  amounting 
to  348,000,  with  40,000  Unitarians ;  while  the  Catholics  are  110,000,  and  the 
Greeks  150,000.  These,  it  is  presumed,  are  heads  of  families,  as  otherwise  they 
would  not  nearly  compose  the  amount  of  the  population. 

Hermanstadt,  the  capital,  is  surrounded  with  a  double  wall,  and  contains  20,000 
inhabitants,  an  extensive  Lutheran  seminary,  two  public  libraries  comprising 
20,000  volumes,  a  pietare-gallery,  and  a  national  museum.  Cronstadt,  on  the 
most  eastern  fhmtittri  is  a  still  larger  place,  containing  30,000  inhabitants^  wkh 
various  little  manufkctares,  and  enjoying  very  extensive  intercourse  with  Turkey 
and  Greece,  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000^  sterling.  Clausenburg,  near  the  western 
frontier,  is  a  large  open  town,  containing  three  seminaries.  Catholic,  Lutheran, 
and  Unitarian,  attended  by  about  1200  students.  Carlsburg  is  a  smaller  town, 
defended  by  a  strong  castle  on  a  hill  above  the  Maros. 

Thb  Militart  Frontier  is  a  long  range  of  terntory,  appropriated  from  the 
southern  border  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania,  and  placed 
under  a  peculiar  regime,  in  the  view  of  forming  a  barrier  upon  this  side  against 
the  inroads  of  the  Turka  For  this  purpose  it  is  placed  under  a  system  completely 
feudal,  all  the  lands  being  held  under  the  condition  that  their  occupants  take  the 
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field  in  peraoo  whenever  the^  may  be  called  upon.  Each  individual  receives  a 
certain  number  of  acres,  which  cannot  be  sold,  pledged,  or  dismembered,  tluxigh 
it  may  be  exchanged  fi>r  another  of  equal  amount  That  his  fields  may  not  suTOr 
when  he  is  called  out,  the  inhabitants  are  divided  into  fiunilies  of  about  sixty,  at 
the  head  of  whom  is  a  directing  patriarch,  and  among  whom  the  culture  and  pro- 
duce of  the  land  is  in  common,  each  family,  according  to  the  number  that  it  has 
sent  out,  and  their  length  of  service,  having  allowances  or  remission  of  tax  of 
twelve  guilders  a  head.  The  country  is  divided,  not  into  provinces,  but  into  gene- 
ralats  and  regiments ;  the  Carlstadt  regiment,  the  Gradiska  renment,  &c.  The 
whole  population  of  the  Military  Frontier  is  about  1,000,000,  with  a  force  of  50,000 
men  in  actual  service.  Of  late,  its  chief  use  has  been  to  form  a  cordon  for  pre- 
venting the  irruption  of  the  plague.  This  frontier  partakes  physically  and  moiallv 
of  the  peculiarities  of  all  the  countries  and  all  the  people  fhxn  which  it  is  severea. 
The  inidustry  ia  chiefly  pastoral,  not  much  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  lands  being 
under  the  plough.  The  cities  are  called  Free  Military  Communities ;  but  none 
of  them  contains  10,000  inhabitants.  Semlin,  in  the  Sclavonic  frontier,  is  the 
largest    Peterwaradin,  Brod,  and  Ghradiska,  are  strongly  fortified  little  towns. 

Dalmatia  is  the  rudest  province  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  It  forms  a  line  of 
coast,  about  300  miles  in  extent,  from  the  border  of  Illyria  to  the  Gulf  of  Cattaro, 
having  a  long  chain  of  islands  running  parallel.  This  coast  is  bleak  and  arid,  co- 
vered with  woods  and  bushes ;  till,  m  the  interior,  it  rises  into  long  ranges  of 
bleak  and  rocky  summits.  Dalmatia  produces  scarcely  any  grain ;  but  its  cattle, 
though  small,  are  numerous :  honey  is  produced  in  great  periection  from  the  nu- 
merous aromatic  plants  on  its  hills ;  the  fishery  employs  8000  men,  and  ia  sup- 
posed to  produce  in  value  nearly  80,0002.  The  population  consists  of  Morlachians 
(sometimes  called  also  Dalmatians),  and  Montenegrins,  both  of  Sclavonic  race, 
and  a  mixture  of  Italians.  Population,  929,727.  Zjm,  the  capital,  is  a  little 
town,  on  a  promontory  of  land,  severed  from  the  continent  bj  so  deep  an  abyss, 
that  there  is  no  communication  unless  by  a  bridge.  Spalatro  is  a  larger  town,  on 
a  little  peninsula,  strong  by  art  and  nature.  It  contains  a  number  of  large  old 
houses,  forming  narrow  and  irregular  streets;  but  it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
the  remains  of  the  superb  palace  of  Diocletian,  one  of  the  grandest  monuments 
of  ancient  architecture.  Pola,  once  a  great  and  splendid  city,  is  reduced  to  a 
village,  but  still  contains  a  most  magnificent  amphitheatre,  in  high  preservation, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  remains  of  Roman  antiquity.  Scbenico,  Kagnsa,  and 
Cattaro,  are  tolerable  seaports,  with  ^ood  harbours ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  Turkish 
border,  is  an  important  military  position. 

GALICIA,  OR  AUSTRIAN  POLAND. 

Thk  portion  of  Poland  annexed  to  Austria  is  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the 
titles  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria.  Its  surfaces  is  considerably  distinguished  from 
that  flat  marshy  level  which  covers  almost  the  whole  of  Poland.  A  great  part  of 
it  is  situated  upon  the  slope  of  the  Carpathian  chain,  which  separates  it  from  Hun- 
gary. The  country  is  of  various  character.  A  considerable  part  consists  of 
mountain  forest,  the  elevations  of  which,  do  not,  however,  rise  to  more  than  4000 
or  5000  feet  Manv  of  the  plains  are  sandy ;  but  the  greater  portion,  diversified 
by  gentle  hills,  is  of  the  most  exuberant  fertility ;  and,  notwifMtsnding  its  imper- 
fect cultivation,  forms  a  sort  of  granary  of  the  surrounding  flDaDtriea 

The  diflTerent  branches  of  industry  are  in  a  less  advanced  itate  in  Galicia  than 
in  any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  The  peasantry  are  no  longer  in  the  legal  con- 
dition of  sern ;  but  the  general  poverty,  sluggishness,  and  apathy,  which  prevail 
among  this  order,  render  them  nearly  as  much  as  ever  enthralled  to  their  land- 
lords, and  strangers  to  every  kind  of  improvement  Still  the  produce  of  corn  on 
these  fine  plains  is  very  considerable. 

Manufactures,  even  of  the  coarsest  and  most  necessarv  articles,  are  almost  un- 
known to  the  native  Galician,  who  follows  nothing  but  his  plough  and  his  horse, 
and  leaves  the  care  of  clothing  him  to  the  Jews,  who  have  multiplied  in  this 
kingdom  more  than  in  any  other  part  even  of  Poland.  They  exceed  200,000. 
The  mineral  kingdom  afiords  one  branch  of  industry  in  which  Galicia  excels 
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every  other  part  of  Europe,  and  of  the  world  itself.  The  whole  aoil  at  a  eertam 
depth  contains  a  mineral  layer  variously  impregnated  with  salt  The  two  grand 
works  are  at  Bochnia  and  Wieliczca,  the  former  of  which  produces  the  finest  salt; 
but  the  latter  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in  Pdand,  or,  indeed,  periiaps  in  the 
world.  These  two  great  salt  mines  produce  annually  upwards  of  800,0i)0  cwt ; 
besides  which  there  are  twenty-six  on  a  smaller  scale,  yieldipg  about  900,000  e#L 

The  commerce  of  Galicia  is  necessarily  inland.  Occupying,  however,  the  beads 
of  the  Dniester  and  the  Vistula,  it  sends  a  considerable  quantity  of  commodities 
down  those  rivers.  It  has  also  a  great  inland  carrying  trade.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  grain,  salt,  some  wood,  and  honey ;  in  exchange  for  which  are  received 
manufactured  goods  of  every  description,  and  exotic  luxuries  of  every  denominatioiL 

The  social  state  of  Galicia  presents  an  aspect  less  altered  firom  the  feudal  sys- 
tem and  habits,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  European  region.  The  nobles 
amounted,  in  1817,  to  the  enormous  number  of  81,006 ;  some  of  them  possessing 
immense  property,  though,  in  consequence  of  trusting  the  management  of  their 
afiairs  to  stewards,  they  are  generally  embarrassed.  Knowledge  is  in  a  most 
defective  state ;  and  the  few  institutions  which  exist  for  its  difiusioa  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Austrian^.  They  have  made  firreat  exertions  to  Improve  the 
university  at  Lembcrg,  which  has  twenty-six  profossors,  and  a  good  library.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom  are  of  Russian  origin :  thej  speak 
a  language  compounded  of  the  Russian  and  Polish ;  they  are  more  industrious 
than  the  Poles,  and  employ  themselves  in  the  &brication  of  coarse  linen.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  Wallachians,  of  Magyars,  the  prevailing  people  in  Hungary, 
and  Germans  to  the  number  of  72,000,  have  found  their  way  into  Galicia.  JPopu- 
lation,  4,385,608. 

The  cities  and  towns  in  this  part  of  Poland  are  neither  very  ample  nor  ele«fant 
Lemberg,  however,  though  its  interior  streets  be  narrow  and  old-ikc^ioned,  has 
four  handsome  suburbs.  In  1808,  it  contained  41,500  inhabitants.  The  frontier 
town  of  Brody  contains  from  16,000  to  20,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  more  than 
a  third  are  Jews.  The  other  towns  contain  only  about  5000  or  6000  inhabitants. 
Sambor  and  Drohobitz,  on  the  Dniester,  have  some  manufacture  and  trade,  chief^ 
carried  on  by  Jews.  Tarnopol,  farther  to  the  north,  is  tolerably  flourishing.  Sti* 
nislaus,  in  the  south,  is  a  handsome  town,  which  the  Austrians  propose  to  convert 
into  an  important  fortress.  Bochnia  and  Wieliczca,  entirely  supported  by  the  salt 
mines,  do  not  contain  more  than  3000  people. 


PRUSSIA. 

Prussia  was  first  erected  into  a  kingdom  in  1701,  and  has  at  different  times 
acquired  large  accessions  of  territory,  and,  from  a  small  and  feeble  State,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  of  Europe.  The  difierent  parts  of 
the  kingdom  are  so  various  and  detached,  that  it  is  difficult  to  connect  them  under 
any  general  view.  The  two  great  political  divisions  are,  1st,  Prussia  Proper,  her 
original  territory,  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Poeen,  formerly  belonging  to  Poland : 
2d,  The  German  provinces  of  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony,  West^ 
iphalia,  and  the  Rhine:  the  two  last  form  a  detached  western  portioiibaeparated 
from  the  rest  by  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  Hesse,  and  Saxony.  PmsM  au  also  [ 
in  Switzerland  the  small  principality  of  Neufchatel.  The  eastern  dif  titoa  of 
Prussia  contains  87,169,  and  the  western  18,271  square  miles;  total,  106,440. 
The  population  of  this  kingdom  was,  in  1740, 3,000,000;  in  1790,  6,000,000;  and 
in  1832,  13,842,000. 

A  level  surface  predominates  throughout  the  Prussian  States;  the  country 
abounds  in  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  slow  current.  The  great  mountain  tracts, 
the  Hartz,  in  Saxony,  and  the  Riesengebirge,  a  branch  of  the  Sudctic  chain,  in 
Silesia,  are  near  the  outskirts  of  the  kingdom. 

Prussia  is  a  favoured  country  with  regard  to  water  communication  in  its  inti^ 
rior.  The  Baltic  forms  a  number  of  bays,  or  rather  lakes,  along  its  coast;  ••  tlie 
Frische,  Curische,  Putzig,  and  Stettin  Hafs ;  and  there  is  a  succession  of  iiavi> 
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gable  rivers,  viz.  Niemen,  Pregel,  Vistula,  Oder,  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Rhine.  Some 
of  the  tributary  streams  are  the  Wartha,  Ncisse,  Saale,  Havel,  Moselle,  Roer,  and 
Lijipe.  There  are  several  useful  canals,  and  small  lakes  are  numeroos.  The 
pnncipal  islands  are  Rugen  and  Usedom,  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 

The  soil  in  some  parts  is  good,  but  in  general  it  is  by  no  means  fertile,  being 
oAeo  sandy  and  covered  with  heath.  The  productions  are  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  hops,  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  6lc,  The  mineral  productions  are 
iron,  copper,  lead,  vitriol,  alum,  salt,  coal,  and  especially  amber,  of  which  200  tons 
are  annually  collected. 

The  commerce  of  Prussia,  though  conducted  with  some  advantages,  both  mari- 
time and  inland,  is  in  an  early  stage.  The  exports  consist  of  linen,  woollens, 
hardware,  corn,  wool,  timber,  pitch,  tar,  potash,  linseed,  tobacco,  wax,  cattle, 
horses,  Sic,  The  amount  is  stated  at  4  or  i>5,000,000,  and  the  imports  at  about 
X3,500t,000.  Prussia,  though  more  an  agricultural  than  a  trading  country,  has 
districts  of  great  activity  in  manufactures.  Silesia  and  Westphalia  have  long 
been  noted  ror  their  linens.  Other  manufactures  are  woollens,  hardware,  leather, 
earthenware,  glass,  paper,  tobacco,  Slc,  Cotton  works  have  lately  been  intro- 
duced, and  brewing  is  a  branch  of  great  importance.  The  annual  value  of  the 
manu&ctures  is  al»ut  £7,000,000. 

The  government  is  a  hereditary  monarchy.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a  ministry, 
or  cabinet,  on  a  similar  footing  to  that  in  England ;  but  there  is  no  representative 
assembly.  There  arc  four  orders  of  knighthood,  and  the  noblesse,  or  gentry,  are 
numerous,  comprising  about  20,000  families.  In  the  eastern  part  there  are  from 
4  to  5,000,000  serfs,  or  peasants,  attached  to  the  soil. 

The  religion  of  the  royal  family  is  the  Calvinist,  but  there  is  no  limitation,  and 
all  denominations  are  tolerated,  and  are  on  an  equal  footing.  In  ldl7,  the  Luthe- 
rans and  Calvinists  of  Prussia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Germany,  formed  a  union 
under  the  name  of  Evangelical  Christians.  The  relative  numbers  have  been  stated 
as  follows:  Lutherans  and  Calvinists,  8,500,000;  Catholics,  5,000,000;  Jews, 
150,000;  Anabaptists,  20,000;  Moravians,  18,000;  Unitarians,  Pietists,  &c., 
14.000.  The  universities  are  those  of  Berlin,  Halle,  Breslau,  Konigsberg,  Bonn, 
and  Griefswalde;  and  there  are  gymnasiums  at  Berlin,  Magdeburg,  Schul-Pforte, 
Dantzic,  Konigsberg,  Breslau,  &c.  Education  is  much  more  advanced  in  the  north 
than  in  the  south  of  Germany,  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  Prussian  States  are 
well  furnished  with  elementary  schools,  particularly  Brandenburg,  Saxony,  and  a 
part  of  Prussia  Proper.  The  common  language  is  the  German.  The  annual 
revenue  is  about  JC9,000,000.  There  is  no  paper  currency ;  all  is  paid  in  gold  and 
silver.  The  national  debt  is  computed  at  about  £40,000,000,  part  of  which  is 
redeemable  every  year.  Prussia  is  famous  for  the  military  discipline  of  its  army. 
The  total  number  of  troops  under  arms  in  1815,  exceeded  200,000.  They  have 
been  since  somewhat  reduced,  but  at  present  amount  to  about  140,000  men.  They 
are  recruited,  by  conscription,  from  the  class  of  young  men  between  twenty  and  ' 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  who  are  all  liable  to  be  called  upon  for  three  years*  ser- 
vice. The  Landwehr  consists  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  under  forty  years,  if  not 
in  the  army,  and  may  be  called  into  service  in  the  event  of  a  war.  The  Land- 
Sturm  are  those  above  40  able  to  carry  arms ;  in  time  of  war  the  duty  of  this  class  |  ^ 
is  to  pf«MVfe  the  internal  peace  and  security  of  the  country.  The  Landwehr  of 
the  llrtt  class  amount  to  227,000;  the  second  to  180,000;  mftking  the  whole  war 
establiiiiment  530,000  men. 

The  German  dominions  of  Prussia  are  extensive  and  scattered,  variously  acquired 
by  successive  inheritance  and  conquest  They  consist  of  Brandenburg,  the  origi- 
nal basis  of  the  monarchy ;  of  Pomerania  and  Silesia ;  and  of  territories  in  Saxony, 
in  Westphalia,  and  on  the  Rhine. 

Brandenburg  forms  a  great  mass  of  territory  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  north  of 
Germany,  bordering  on  Poland.  It  is  usually  called  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg, 
and  comprises  the  cities  of  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Stettin ;  it  is  neither  the  most 
fertile  nor  the  most  beautiful  part  of  this  great  countrv.  It  consists  of  a  vast  plain 
of  mnAf  in  some  places  presenting  a  dead  level,  in  others  blown  into  hills  of  little 
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elevation.    The  grain,  though  carefully  cultivated,  is  not  sofllcient  for  internal 
supply,  but  is  of  excellent  quality. 

Pomerania  is  a  long  line  of  narrow,  sandy  coast,  lying  alony  the  Baltic  The 
Oder  here  enters  that  sea,  forming  at  its  mouth  a  lar^e  and  winding  hmff^  or  bay, 
on  tlie  opposite  side  of  which  are  the  large  islands  of  Usedom  and  Woiiin.  The 
soil  is  in  many  parts  far  from  productive ;  i^et  in  others,  especially  that  which 
formerly  beloiu^  to  Sweden,  it  is  made  by  iodastiy  to  yield  harvests  of  grain 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  interior  supply. 

Silesia  is  an  extensive  oblong  tract  between  Bohemia  and  Poland.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a  Polish  province ;  but  German  settlers  have  now  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  it,  and  introduced  industry  and  'prosperity.  From  its  fertility,  and  tte 
mdustry  of  its  inhabitants,  it  is  considered  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Prussian 
crown.  The  Oder,  rising  on  its  southern  border,  divides  it  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts,  of  which  the  western  is  mountainous  or  hilly :  its  population  b  altogether 
German,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  the  principal  manufactures ;  while  the  eastern  con- 
sists, in  a  great  measure,  of  flat  and  sandy  plains,  and  is  partly  occupied  by  Scla- 
vonic racea  Silesia  is,  perhaps,  tlie  most  manufacturing  country  in  all  Grermany  ; 
its  linens,  in  particular,  are  considered  the  best  in  the  world  for  pliancy,  brilliant 
whiteness,  and  durability. 

Prussian  Saxony  forms  a  large  extent  of  straggling  territory,  consistipg  of  po^ 
tions  severed  at  various  times  and  in  various  ways  from  all  the  neighboarin?  states, 
great  and  small,  sometimes  having  fragments  enclosed  within  Uiem,  ana  some- 
times enclosing  within  itself  fragments  of  them.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be 
viewed  as  nearly  a  square  territory,  extending  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe,  between 
Royal  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  and  Hanover,  ft  belongs  generally  to  the  vast,  wide, 
flat  plain  of  northern  Germany,  though  on  its  western  side  it  borders  on  the  Hartz 
and  the  forest  of  Thuriogia.  There  are  considerable  sandy  and  marshy  traets,  but 
upon  the  whole  it  is  abundantly  productive  of  grain,  which  is  cultivated  with  par^ 
ticular  skill  and  diligence. 

Prussian  Westphalia  is  also  an  aggregate  of  a  number  of  small  detached  parts ; 
but,  by  cessions  and  arrondissemens  it  has  been  formed  into  a  pretty  compact  ter- 
ritory, situated  between  Hanover  and  Holland,  and  extending  from  the  Weser 
nearly  to  the  Rhine.  It  extends  to  8272  square  miles,  and  its  tnree  governments 
of  Munster,  Minden,  and  Arensberg,  contained,  in  1827,  a  population  of  1,207,712. 
The  Lippe  divides  it  into  two  parts ;  the  northern  belongs  to  the  great  plain, 
which  is  sandy  and  marshy,  but  aflbrds  some  good  compland ;  the  southern  is 
covered  with  ranges  of  little  rocky  hills  branching  from  the  Hartz,  which  render 
the  soil  often  unfit  for  the  plough,  but  it  is  always  covered  with  fine  wood.  The 
staple  to  which  Westphalia  owes  its  celebrity  consists  in  its  hogs,  which  surpass 
those  of  all  the  other  provinces,  producing  the  hams  so  much  mmed  throughout 
Europe. 

The  Rhenish  territories  of  Prussia  formerly  consisted  of  two  pnyvinces ;  ooe 
bearing  the  compoun^J  appellation  of  Julicb-Cieve-Berg,  and  the  other  that  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  which  have  recently  been  incorporated  into  one  province,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  Rhine. 

Julich-Cleve-Berg  occupies  almost  ninety  miles  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine^ 
extending  on  both  sides  of  that  river.  Of  all  the  Prussian  territories,  it  is  the 
least  favour^  by  nature.  On  the  eastern  bank  extends  a  continuous  range  of 
mountains,  including  the  remarkable  group  called  the  Siebengebirge,  or  &ven 
Hills ;  not^  indeed,  exceeding  the  height  of  2000  feet,  but  naked  and  rugged. 
The  opposite  bank  is,  indeed,  level,  but  consists  almost  entirely  of  sandy  plains 
and  wide  morasses:  the  country,  therefore,  does  not  produce  com  sufficient  for  its 
own  consumption,  nor  any  thing  in  abundance  except  flax.  Under  these  natural 
disadvantages,  however,  the  inhabitants  exert  a  manufacturing  industry  beyond 
what  is  found  in  any  other  part  of  Prussia  or  even  of  Germany.  Berg  has  been 
called  England  in  miniature,  such  is  the  variety  of  fiibrics  carried  on  there.  Cloth, 
metals,  and  tobacco,  are  worked  up  in  almost  every  shape,  and  are  exported  to  the 
value  of  3,000,000  rix-doUars.     The  consequence  is,  that  this  district,  so  little 
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fiiyoured  by  natDre^  if  the  most  populous,  in  relation  to  its  extent,  ot  any  that 
belongs  to  Prussia. 

The  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine  occupies  a  considerably  greater  extent  of  the 
course  of  the  river  higher  up  than  that  last  described.  The  principal  part  of  it 
belon|^  formerly  to  the  archbishopi  ic  of  Treves,  which,  with  various  little  states 
and  cities,  has  now  merged  into  the  Prussian  dominion.  The  Rhine  flows  through 
the  middle  of  this  tract,  receiving  on  one  side  the  Moselle,  and  on  the  other  the 
Lahn  and  the  Lie?. 

The  province  of  Prussia  forms  an  extensive  range  of  sea-coast,  describing  a  sort 
of  semicircle  of  nearly  400  miles  round  the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and 
extending  from  50  to  100  miles  into  the  interior.  The  whole  is  a  continuous  and 
almost  dead  level,  scarcely  rising  above  the  surface  of  the  water  on  which  it  bor- 
ders. Only  in  the  south-east  quarter  appear  a  few  sand-hills,  blown  together  by 
the  winds:  one  of  them  rises  to  500  feet,  but  none  of  the  others  attain  half  that 
elevation.    A  portion  of  this  province  formerly  belonged  to  Poland. 

Prussian  industry  is  divided  between  agriculture  and  commerce ;  manufactures 
being  yet  in  their  infancy.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  sandy  and  marshy ;  yet 
there  are  few  parts  which  are  not  fit  either  for  grain,  flax,  or  hemp,  and  many 
tracts  are  very  productive.  The  cattle  are  numerous,  and  the  breedfs  m  general 
good ;  that  of  horses,  in  some  parts,  is  extremely  fine. 

Posen,  bearing  the  title  of  grand  duchy,  is  now  the  principal  part  of  the  Polish 
territory  annex^  to  Prussia.  It  forms  an  extensive  level  plain,  analagous  in  all 
its  features  to  that  which  crosses  the  whole  north  of  Europe.  The  country  is 
finely  watered,  having  the  Vistula  for  its  eastern  boundary ;  while  the  Wartha, 
rec^viog  the  considerable  tributaries  of  the  Netze  and  the  Obra,  traverses  it  from 
east  to  west,  enters  Germany,  and  falls  into  the  Oder  at  Kustrin. 

Popalation  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia  in  1827 : 

8q.  Miles.  Population. 

Brandenburg 15,480  1,926,995 

Pomerania 12,363  869,958 

Sikdk, 15,600  2,362,563 

Saxony 8,492  1,396,240 

WestphalU 8,272  1,207,712 

RhUie 10,070  2,220,853 

PnMria 25,115  1,883,117 

Posen 11,261  1,051,137 

Neofchatel 340  52,800 

Total 106,993         12,971,374 

Berlin,  the  capital  of  Brandenburg,  and  also  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  stands 
on  the  Spree ;  with  its  suburbs  it  is  12  miles  in  circumference,  but  this  extent 
incloses  many  ^rdens  and  fields.  It  is  defended  by  a  wall  and  palisades.  The 
city  exhibits  stnking  contrarieties  of  aspect  in  the  admixture  of  magnificent  build- 
ings with  ruoious  houses,  and  the  whole  mass  of  edifices  composing  the  city  have 
a  straggling,  discrepant  look.  The  streets,  in  the  better  part  of  the  town,  are 
straight  and  well-paved :  and  there  are  several  handsome  squares,  with  pleasant 
walks.  The  houses  in  general  are  built  of  white  freestone.  The  suburbs  are  of 
wood,  stuccoed  to  imitate  stone.  There  are  15  gates  to  the  city.  The  royal  gate 
is  defended  by  a  half-moon,  and  two  bastions  faced  with  brick.  On  the  stone 
bridge  over  the  Spree  is  an  equestrian  statue  of  the  Great  Elector  William.  Be- 
yond the  bridge  is  seen  the  Royal  Palace ;  a  superb  edifice  containing  magnificent 
apartments,  and  the  most  splendid  service  of  plate  belonging  to  any  palace  in 
Europe. 

The  royal  library  has  150,000  volumes.  Berlin  has  4  colleges,  5  gymnasiums, 
and  250  other  seminaries  of  learning,  with  various  charitable  institutions.  It  is 
the  centre  of  learning  for  the  north  of  Grermany,  and  has  manufkctures  of  silk, 
cotton*  woollen,  porcelain,  jewelry,  6lc,    Population,  223,520. 

Potsdam,  on  the  Havel,  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  cities  in  the  Prussian  do- 
I  minions.     It  has  a  splendid  royal  palace,  and  many  fine  architectural  embellish- 
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ments.  It  has  ilao  a  cannon  foiindery  and  manufactures  of  silk  and  velvets.  Po- 
pulation, SO,OOOL  On  a  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  atanda  the  palace  of  Sam 
Souci,  erected  by  Frederick  the  Great  Stettin,  the  capital  of  Pomerania*  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  has  a  great  trade.  Population,  25,000.  Bredaw,  the 
capital  of  Silesia,  stands  on  the  Oder.  It  is  well  built,  strongly  fortified,  and 
famous  for  its  large  gates.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  and  an  extensive  in- 
ternal trade.  Population,  87,119.  Magdeburg,  the  capital  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Elbe,  is  a  handsome  city,  with  a  noble  palace,  an  anenal,  and  a  ma^ificent  gothic 
cathedral.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  &^  Popahtion, 
32,000.  Munster,  the  capital  of  Westphalia,  is  aa  odinary  place,  but  has  an 
university,  with  several  colleges  and  schools.  Pbpaktion,  18,212.  Cologne,  the 
capital  of  Julich-Cleve-Berg,  on  the  Rhine,  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  in  Europe. 
It  has  a  great  number  of  ancient  churches.  The  cathedral  is  an  immense  gotbic 
pile,  founded  in  the  13th  century,  but  yet  unfinished.  The  city  has  a  decayed 
look.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk,  linen,  woollen,  lace,  and  thr«id,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  Cologne  water,  of  which  it  exports  80,000  or  90,000  flaska.  Popu- 
lation, 64,000.  Coblentz,  the  capital  of  Lower  Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle,  is  a  well-built  city,  with  considerable  trade  and  some  manu- 
fkctures.  It  has  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Rhine,  and  one  of  stone  over  the  Mo- 
selle. Population,  15,0^.  Posen,  the  capital  of  the  Duchy  of  Poeen,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Oder,  is  a  compactly  built  town,  with  an  university.  Population,  25,000. 
Konigsberg,  the  capital  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  Pregel,  is  7  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  many  elegant  buildings,  and  an  university  of  hijrh  reputation.  Part 
of  the  town  stands  on  an  island  in  tlie  river.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade. 
Population,  63,000.  Dantzic,  the  capital  of  West  Prussia,  on  the  Vistula,  near 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Baltic,  has  a  good  harbour,  and  was  once  the  chief  town 
of  the  Hanseatic-league.  The  houses  are  high  and  the  streets  crooked.  It  has 
much  commerce  and  internal  trade,  exporting  hemp,  flax,  linen,  timber,  potash, 
6lc,  It  has  a  great  annual  fair  in  July  and  August,  which  lasts  six  weeks.  Popu- 
lation, including  the  military,  52,821.  Aix-la-Chapelle,  once  the  capital  of  the 
German  empire,  is  famous  fur  its  warm  baths.  Many  parts  of  it  are  elegant,  and  | 
it  has  manufactures  of  cloth  and  needles.  Population,  32,000.  Dusseldorf^  on 
the  Rhine,  is  a  handsome  modem  city,  with  considerable  trade  and  manufactures. 
Population,  27,000.  Halle,  in  Saxony,  is  a  flourishing  city  on  the  Saale.  It  is 
celebrated  for  its  university  and  literary  institutions.  It  has  also  many  roanu&c- 
turce.  Population,  21,500.  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder,  is  a  rich  and  handsome  citVi 
with  an  university,  three  great  annual  fiiirs,  and  manufactures  of  woollen,  silk, 
and  leather.    Population,  12,000. 


BAVARIA. 

Tim  kingdom  is  bounded  north  by  Hesse  Darmstadt,  Hesse  Cassel,  Saxe  Mein- 
ingen,  Saxe  Cobourg,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxony ;  east  and  south  by  the  Aus- 
trian states,  and  west  by  Wirtembcrg,  Baden,  and  Hesse  Darmstadt  ft  contains 
30,997  square  miles,  and  4,037,017  inhabitants.  The  north-eastern  limit  is  skirted 
by  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  another  range  extends  across  the  northern  part  The 
country  is  watered  by  tlie  Danube  and  its  numerous  head  streams :  the  northern 
part  is  traversed  by  the  Mayne,  and  the  western  by  the  Rhine.  The  Lake  of 
Constance  lies  partly  within  this  territory,  and  there  are  other  small  lakes.  Much 
of  the  soil  is  unproductive  from  its  ruggedness  and  marshy  quality.  The  best 
arable  land  lies  along  the  Danube  and  Inn.  A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered 
with  forests.  The  mountains  contain  quarries  of  marble  and  mines  of  quicksilver. 
Iron  and  copper  are  also  produced.  Agriculture  is  so  much  neglected  in  Bavaria 
that  except  in  very  productive  years  the  kingdom  does  not  produce  sufficient  grain 
for  its  own  consumption.  Wine  is  the  chief  article  of  produce  along  the  Rhine 
and  Mayne.  Fruit  is  raised  in  great  quantities.  Hops,  flax,  and  gaHen  vegeta- 
bles, are  also  cultivated.     There  are  some  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth,  but  this 
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branch  of  indostry  is  mach  less  active  than  formerly. ,  Tobacco  if^Dianafactured 
throughout  the  country.  Fruit,  salt,  hides,  wooU  flax,  hemp,  tafiral^  and  licorice, 
are  exported.  Bavaria  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  national  assembly  con- 
sists of  two  chambers.  Every  citizen  enjoys  perfect  equality  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law.     The  army  amounts  to  53,896  men. 

Munich,  the  capital,  is  seated  in  a  plain  on  the  Iser.  It  is  a  well-built  city,  and 
many  of  its  edifices  are  very  splendid.  It  has  an  university,  a  library  of  400,000 
volumes,  and  a  gallery  of  paintings  ranked  among  the  finest  in  Europe.  Popula- 
tion, 80,000.  Ratisbon,  oo  the  Eiinube,  was  once  an  imperial  city.  It  is  built  in 
the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is  itnogly  fortified.  It  has  considerable  commerce  by 
the  river.  Populationt  26,00Ql  Augsburg  was  also  formerly  an  imperial  city,  and 
was  founded  by  the  Romans  m  the  reign  of  Augustus.  One  fourth  of  the  houses 
are  built  of  stone»  and  the  remainder  of  timber  and  clay.  The  public  buildings 
are  magnificent,  and  the  city  is  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Germany.  Population, 
32,000.  Nuremburg,  on  the  Regnitz,  has  large  manufactures,  and  several  churches 
noted  for  their  beautiful  paintings.  Watches,  brass,  and  globes,  were  invented  in 
this  city.  Population,  40,000.  Passau,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and  Danube, 
is  an  ancient  town,  strongly  fortified.  Population,  10,300.  Bamberg,  on  the 
Regnitz,  is  a  fine  city,  with  a  magnificent  castle.  Population,  20,000.  Wurtz- 
burg,  on  the  Mayne,  has  a  large  trade  in  wine.    Population,  20,000. 


SAXONY. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  north  and  north-east  by  Prussia,  south  and  south-east 
by  Austria,  south-west  by  Bavaria,  west  by  Reus  and  Altenber^,  and  north-west 
by  Prussia.  It  contains  7200  square  miles,  and  1,407,000  mhabitants.  It  is 
watered  by  the  Ellbe,  Muldawa,  and  many  other  small  streams,  which  flow  through 
beautiful  valleys,  forming  landscapes  of  the  most  charming  appearance.  The  soil 
in  the  valleys  and  level  parts  is  fertile.  The  vegetable  products  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  northern  Germany.  Saxony  has  lost  its  principal  agri- 
cultural provinces,  and  little  is  raised  in  the  kingdom  except  com.  Manufactures 
are  active,  and  employ  three-fiflhs  of  the  population.  The  wool  trade  of  Saxony 
centres  at  Leipzig.  Trade  is  flourishing  and  is  much  facilitated  by  the  Elbe  and 
its  tributaries.  Saxony  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  army  amounts  to  about 
10,000  mep.  The  electorate  of  Saxony  was  raised  to  a  kingdom  in  1806,  and 
formed  a  part  of  the  Rhenisb  confederation.  The  limits  of  the  country  were  much 
reduced  1^  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815. 

Dresden,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Elbe.  It  is  elegantly  built;  the  houses  are 
all  of  freestone,  and  nearly  all  of  the  same  height  It  has  numerous  palaces  and 
public  buildings,  beautiful  in  architecture,  and  magnificently  furnished.  Dresden 
is  called  the  German  Florence :  it  has  a  gallery  of  1184  paintings,  inestimable  in 
value ;  many  establishments  for  the  fine  arts  and  for  education ;  a  royal  library 
with  above  250,000  volumes,  and  three  other  public  libraries.  The  city  is  strongly 
fortified.  Population,  60,000.  Leipzig  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities  in 
Germany.  It  stands  in  a  plain  watered  by  the  Pleisse,  the  Elster,  and  the  Partha. 
The  city  is  well  built  and  surrounded  by  spacious  and  handsome  suburbs,  between 
which  and  the  town  is  an  elegant  walk  of  lime  trees.  The  streets  are  clean  and 
commodious,  and  the  houses  are  mostly  very  high.  Here  are  held,  yearly,  three 
great  fairs,  which  draw  together  above  2000  merchants  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
purchasers.  The  books  sold  at  these  fairs  are  valued  at  nearly  1,000,000  dollars 
annually,  and  the  other  commodities  at  about  18,000,000.  All  sorts  of  manufac- 
tures are  carried  on  here;  in  particular,  those  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  woollen,  and 
linen  yarn.  Leipzig  has  been  the  scene  of  many  sieges  and  battles :  the  two 
most  memorable  are  the  victory  gained  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  of  Sweden,  over 
the  Austrians,  in  1641,  and  that  of  the  allies,  over  Napoleon,  in  1813.  Popula- 
tion, 41,000.     Chemnitz  has  large  manufactures  of  cotton  and  woollen  cloth, 
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hoeiery,  and  silk  handkerchiefs.  Population,  16,000.  Freyberg,  on  a  branch  of 
ttie  Muldawa,  is  a  famous  minin^r  town.  It  stands  on  a  lofty  nte,  and  is  coid- 
pletely  undermined  by  galleries  and  caverns.    Population,  12,0001 


KINGDOM    OF    HANOVER. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  north  by  the  Grerman  Ocean  and  Oldenburg ;  eaaC  by 
Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  Prussia,  and  Brunswick ;  south  by  Prussia,  Hesse,  and 
Lippe,  and  west  by  Holland.  It  contains  14,720  square  miles,  and  1,549,0(90  in- 
habitants. The  Hartz  Mountains  occupy  a  portion  of  territory  in  the  south,  de- 
tached from  the  main  body  of  the  kingdom ;  otherwise  the  whole  country  is  an 
immense  plain,  diversified  here  and  there  by  sand-hills,  sterile  heaths^  and  moora 
The  sandy  soil  is  interspersed  with  blocks  of  granite.  The  Elbe  washes  the 
north-eastern  boundary,  and  the  Weser,  Leine,  Aller,  and  Ilmenau,  water  different 
parts  of  the  country.  There  are  many  bliallow  lakes,  and  on  the  coast  Is  a  wide 
bay  formed  by  the  bursting  in  of  the  sea,  in  1277,  when  above  50  villages  were 
destroyed.  The  mineral  products  are  numerous.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
cobalt,  zinc,  marble,  slate,  limestone,  coal,  manganese,  calamine,  vitriol,  and  sul- 
phur, are  produced  here.  The  mines  of  the  Hartz  are  rich  in  silver,  and  aflbrd 
annually  1,172,733  dollars.  The  lead  mine  of  Caroline  produces  yearly  104,000 
dollars.  The  salt  springs  are  also  productive.  This  country  does  not  produce 
sufficient  grain  for  its  own  subsistence,  ond  in  some  parts  the  land  is  so  poor,  that 
6000  of  the  inhabitants  leave  the  country  annually  for  Holland,  in  qucast  ef  em- 
ployment The  articles  of  cultivation  are  various  sorts  of  grain,  hopsi  flax,  and 
garden  vegetables.  In  the  sandy  soil  potatoes  are  raised.  On  the  heatha  of 
Luneberg  considerable  numbers  of  bees  arc  reared.  The  mannfacturss  consist 
of  linens  from  flax,  coarse  damasks,  yarn,  silver  phite,  gold  and  silver  lace,  jew- 
elry, amber,  saddlery.  The  internal  trade  is  assisted  by  four  annual  fiiirs  at  Han- 
over, and  two  at  Osnaburg,  wliere  are  sold  tlie  commodities  purchased  at  the  fairs 
of  Brunswick,  Leipzig,  and  Frankfort.  The  chief  exports  are  horses,  cattle,  wax, 
lead,  linens,  leather,  salt,  oats,  barley,  thread,  iron,  copper,  peat,  and  timber.  The 
king  of  Hanover  is  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  but  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
are  kept  apart  It  has  occasionally  happened,  however,  that  this  connexion  with 
a  German  state  has  involved  Great  Britain  in  continental  disputes  from  which 
she  might  have  otherwise  been  exempted.  Hanover  is  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  has  a  general  assembly  consisting  of  two  chambers.  The  administration  is 
directed  by  a  Governor  General  appointed  by  the  kii^.  The  army  annoants  to 
13,000  men.    Nine  of  the  towns  are  garrisoned. 

Hanover,  the  capita],  stands  on  the  Leine,  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy  plain.  It  is 
built  in  the  form  of  a  half-moon,  and  has  several  handsome  streets.  The  houses 
are  generally  of  brick  and  timber  in  alternate  layers,  and  resemble  in  appearance 
the  stern  of  a  ship  of  the  16th  century.  The  date  of  their  erection  is  always 
marked  upon  them.  In  those  of  1565,  each  story  projects  over  the  one  below  it 
and  all  are  embellished  with  confused  mixtures  of  medal! bns,  Pagan  deities,  war- 
riors, and  verses  from  the  Psalms.  The  electoral  palace  is  an  elegant  structure 
of  hewn  stone.  The  public  library  has  24,000  volumes.  The  environs  of  the 
city  are  very  pleasant  Population,  28,200.  Gottingen,  on  the  Leine,  is  famous 
for  its  university,  which  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  libraries  in  Europe,  con- 
taining 300,000  volumes.  The  town  stands  in  a  valley,  and  is  suiToundel  with 
gardens.  Population,  9600.  Emdcn,  ot  the  mouth  of  the  Ems,  is  the  chief  sea- 
port of  the  kingdom.  Its  commerce  is  very  active,  and  it  employs  300  vessels  in 
the  herring  fishery.  Population,  10,985.  Osnaburg,  on  a  branch  of  the  Em?*,  is 
a  considerable  seaport,  famous  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  called  Osna- 
burgs.  Population,  10,000.  Lunoburg,  on  the  Ilmenau,  has  an  ancient  castle, 
and  considerable  trade  in  salt  and  horses.     Population,  12,000. 
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KINGDOM    OP   WIRTEMBERG- 

TniB  kinffdom  ib  boanded  nortb-east,  east,  and  aootb-east,  by  Bavaria;  south  hj 
the  Lake  of  Conatajice ;  south-west,  west,  north-west,  and  north,  by  Baden.  It 
contains  7500  square  mUes,  and  1,562,033  inhabitants.  It  is  traversed  b^  several 
ridges  of  mountains.  It  is  watered  by  the  Neckor  and  Danube,  with  their  several 
he^  Btreama  The  climate  is  mild  and  healthy,  but  in  the  more  elevated  parts 
the  winters  are  severe.^  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  minerals  are  silver,  copper, 
iron,  cobalt,  sulphur,  coal,  limestone,  alabaster,  Sfate,  &jg.  Warm  baths  and  me- 
dicinal springs  are  numerous,  and  those  of  Heilbron  are  particularly  celebrated. 

This  kin^om  produces  great  supplies  of  grain,  chiefly  spelt;  for  i7e  and 
wheat  are  little  cultivated.  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised,  and  the  mountains  are 
covered  with  vines  which  produce  a  rich  and  wholesome  wine  called  Neckar. 
Cherries  are  cultivated  extensively  in  some  parts,  for  manufacturing  the  strong 
liquor  called  Kirschwasser.  Fruit  trees  are  abundant:  cider  and  perry  are  made 
in  great  quantities.  A  singular,  yet  considerable  branch  of  mdustry,  is  the  feed- 
ing of  snails ;  millions  of  which  are  fattened  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ulm  during 
the  autumn,  and  exoorted  to  Vienna  and  Italy.  Manunctures  are  not  numerous ; 
but  some  cloth  ana  lace  are  made  in  a  few  of  the  towns ;  and  there  are  many 
large  distilleries  and  oil  mills.  The  exports  are  cattle,  com,  wood,  tar,  potash, 
oil,  and  a  few  manufactured  goods. 

Wirtemberg  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  two 
chambers^  one  of  the  nobility,  and  the  oiher  electoral.  The  army  amounts  to 
5943  men. 

Stutgard,  the  capital,  is  situated  near  the  Neckar.  It  is  indifierenUv  built,  but 
contains  a  magnincent  royal  palace;  an  academy  for  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture ;  a  large  qiera-house  and  theatre.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  flanked 
WHh  towers.  The  suburbs  are  large  and  handsome.  The  seminaries  of  learning 
are  numerous  and  respectable :  the  royal  library  has  200,000  volume&  The  in- 
habitants manufacture  silks,  hosiery,  and  riband&  Populatkm,  32,000.  Ulm,  on 
the  Danube,  at  the  head  of  navigation  for  large  vessels,  has  the  largest  cathedral 
in  Germany,  with  five  spires,  and  an  organ  with  2052  pipes.  It  has  some  com- 
merce by  the  river.    Population,  14,000. 


GRAND    DUCHY   OF    BADEN. 

This  territory  is  bounded  north  by  Hesse ;  east  by  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and 
Hohenzollem;  south  by  Switzerland,  and  west  by  France.  It  contains  5800 
square  miles,  and  1,201,300  inhabitants.  The  whole  country  forms  the  eastern 
side  of  a  valley  traversed  by  the  Rhine,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  4he  Black 
Forest  The  Khine  washes  the  western  limit,  and  some  of  its  tributaries  pass 
through  this  country.  The  Danube  rises  in  the  southern  part  The  Lake  of 
Constance  forms  &  psrt  of  the  South-eastern  boundary.  The  soil  is  good  and  vege- 
tation luxuriant  There  are  mines  of  silver  and  iron,  and  quarries  of  freestone 
and  marble.  Mineral  springs  and  hot  baths  are  very  numerous.  In  the  city  of 
Baden  are  above  300  hot  baths,  some  of  which  are  scalding  hot ;  all  of  them 
spring  out  of  rocks  of  alum,  salt,  and  sulphur. 

Com,  fhiits,  the  vine,  almonds,  and  chestnuts,  are  raised  in  this  country ;  but 
wine  is  the  chief  product  The  government  is  constitutional,  and  the  sovereignty 
hereditary.    The  army  amounts  to  11,566  men. 

Carlsruhe,  the  capital,  is  3  miles  from  the  Rhine.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  cities 
in  Germany.  All  the  streets  diverge  in  straight  lines  from  the  castle  in  the  cen- 
tre. The  houses  are  regularly  built  The  public  library  has  70,000  volumes. 
The  gardens  of  the  ^rand  duke  are  very  handsome.  Population,  20,000.  Mann- 
heim, on  the  Rhine,  is  regularly  built  in  squares,  and  witk  bouses  all  of  the  same 
height     It  has  a  magnificent  castle,  750  feet  in  length,  and  a  library  of  70,000 
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volumes.  A  bridge  of  boats  here  crosses  the  Rhine.  Populatioo,  St^OOO.  Heidel- 
berg, on  the  Neckar,  is  fiunous  for  an  enormous  ton  cootaiiiiiig  BOO  hogsheads. 
Here  i»  a  fine  stone  bridge  across  the  river.  Population,  lO^OOQ.  Freiberg  has  a 
large  Catholic  university  and  a  fine  Gothic  minster.  Po|Nilatioii«  10,106.  Baden 
has  a  pleasant  neighbourhood,  and  is  much  visited  for  the  baths  flready  mentioned. 
Population,  8180.  Constance,  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  is  simanaed  by  tt  rich 
wine  district    Population,  50(X). 


HESSIAN    STATES. 

The  Hessian  Stars  comprise  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  Ghn^ 
Duchy  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  and  the  Landgraviate  of  Hesse  Homburg.  Thef  srs^' 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  River  Mayne,  in  several  separate  portions.  Ihese 
States  have  nominally  a  limited  government,  but  in  fiict  arbitranr,  and  are  much 
less  improved  than  some  other  parts  of  Grermany.  In  Hesse  Cassel,  only  the  oldest 
sons  of  clei^ymen,  and  the  sons  of  noblemen,  counsellors,  and  public  officers,  are 
allowed  to  receive  a  liberal  education.  More  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  and  seminaries  have  been  establishea  here,  as  in  most 
parts  of  Germany,  for  the  education  of  teachers.  Agriculture  and  manufactures 
are  principally  in  a  low  state. 

Hesse  Cassei^  This  State  is  bounded  north-west  by  Prussia,  north-east  by 
Hanover,  east  by  Prussia,  Saxe  Weimar  and  Bavaria,  south  by  Bavaria  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt,  and  west  by  Hesse  Darmstadt  It  contains  4352  square  miles,  and 
649,800  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  are  Protestants.  It  is  mountainous,  and  inter- 
sected by  fertile  valleys :  maiw  parts  of  Uie  mountains  are  covered  with  woods. 
The  rivers  are  the  Weser,  Mayne,  and  Lahn.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  iron, 
alum,  vitriol,  sulphur,  coal,  marble,  and  alabaster,  are  found  here,  as  also  salt 
springs  and  mineral  waters. 

The  agricultural  productions  are  com,  fruit,  wine,  flax,  and  hemp.  There  are 
few  manufactures  except  linen.  The  military  force  is  18,000  men ;  of  whom  2000 
are  in  regular  pay,  the  rest  are  only  called  out  during  part  of  the  year.  Hesse  no 
longer  carries  on  that  extensive  traf&c  of  mercenary  troops  which  formerly  brought 
in  large  sums  of  money,  and  rendered  the  Elector,  perhaps,  the  richest  individual 
in  Europe. 

Cassel,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Fulda.  It  has  several  splendid  public  places 
and  elegant  buildings  with  a  library  of  70,000  volumes.  Population,  26,000. 
Smalkalden  is  famous  for  a  league  concluded  here  in  1531.  Population,  4474. 
Manbur^  has  a  university  and  a  library  of  56,000  volumes.  Population,  7000. 
Hanau  is  a  regular  and  handsome  town  near  the  Mayne.  Population,  11,997. 
Fulda  hae  a  population  of  8000. 

HBsn^DARMSTADT.  This  Grand  Duchy  consists  of  two  distinct  territories 
lying  north  and  south  of  the  Mayne.  The  northern  part  is  bounded  north,  east, 
and  south  by  Hesse  Cassel,  south-west  by  Frankfort  and  Hesse  Homburg,  and  west 
by  Nassau  and  the  Prussian  provinces.  The  southern  part  is  bound^  north  by 
Frankfort  and  Hesse  Cassel,  east  by  Bavaria,  south  by  Baden,  and  west  by  the 
Prussian  provinces.  There  are  also  some  small  districts  inclosed  in  the  counties 
of  Waldeck  and  Nassau.  The  whole  superficial  extent  is  4112  square  miles,  and 
the  population  720,000.  The  country  is  mountainous,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Rhine,  Mayne,  Nahe,  Neckar,  and  other  streams.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  the 
chief  branch  of  husbandry :  the  agricultural  products  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
south  of  Germany.  The  army  amounts  to  8421  men.  The  prevailing  religion  is 
Lutheran. 

Darmstadt,  the  capital,  is  well  built  in  the  more  modern  part,  and  has  a  gymna- 
sium with  a  library  of  90,000  volumes.  The  town  is  fortified  with  very  extensive 
works.     In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  is  a  magnetic  rock.    Population,  20,000. 

Mcntz  or  Mayence,  on  the  Rhine,  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the  Mayne, 
is  pleasantly  situated,  but  indifferently  built:  it  has  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the 
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Rhine,  a  libmy  of  90,000  volumea,  a  fine  museum  of  Roman  antiquitiea,  and  a 
lar^  cathedraL  The  fortifications  are  of  great  strength  and  extent,  and  are  held 
by  the  diet  as  ooe  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  empire.    Populatbn,  26,600. 

Worms  exhibits  only  the  ruins  of  its  former  state,  and  is  idmost  choked  with 
rubbish,  the  fruit  of  successive  desolating  wars.  It  has  still  the  remains  of  some 
fine  edifices,  and||  good  Aruit  and  com  market  OfiTenbach,  a  thriving  little  town, 
is  the  only  place  ia  the  duchy  where  manv&etures  flourish. 

HaseB  HoMiiuBa.  This  Landgraviate  consists  of  several  small  districts.  It 
contains  138  square  miles  and  33,000  inhabitantik  Homburg,  the  chief  town,  has 
a  population  of  2964.    The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Protestant 
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Thb  Saxon  States  comprise  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe  Weimar,  and  the 
Duchies  of  Saxe'Coburg-Chtha,  Saxe  AUenburg,9Lnd  Saxe^Meiningen-HUburg' 
hau9en.  The  government  of  these  States  is  more  firee  than  that  c?  the  Hessian 
States,  and  educatbn  is  more  attended  ta  Agriculture  and  mining,  which  form 
the  chief  employments  of  the  people,  are  conducted  with  much  skill ;  and  manu- 
fiictnres  are  somewhat  advanced.  The  Prince  of  Saxe  Weimar  is  distinguished 
as  a  patron  of  learning,  and  is  the  most  liberal  and  popular  of  all  the  German 
princes,  and  was  the  first  of  them  to  give  his  subjects  a  representative  constitu- 
tion ;  uid  every  degree  of  fireedom  is  al£)wed  to  the  press  that  the  great  monarchs 
will  permit 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxb  Weimar  is  bounded  north  and  east  by  Prussia, 
Altenberg,  and  Reuss,  south  by  the  Schwartiborg,  Prussian,  Cothen,  Meiningen, 
and  Bavarian  dominions,  and  west  by  Hesse  CasseT.  It  contains  1420  square  miles 
and  232,704  inhabitanta  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Saale  and  Werra.  The  chief 
production  is  wood  firom  the  forests.  Grain,  fruit,  and  flax,  are  cultivated.  The 
government  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  army  consists  of  2164  men.  The 
prevailing  religion  is  Lutheran.    The  constitution  was  established  in  1816. 

Weimar,  the  capital,  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  watered  by  the  Ilm.  The  city 
has  a  high  literary  reputation,  and  has  been  particularly  distinguished  as  the  resi- 
dence of  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  other  eminent  writers.  Weimar  has  a  public 
library  of  120,000  volumes,  a  drawing  academy,  and  a  theatre,  considered  one  of 
the  best  in  Germany.     Population,  10,000. 

Jena,  on  the  Saale,  stands  in  a  pleasant  spot  surrounded  by  hills ;  it  is  a  walled 
and  well-built  town,  with  large  suburbs,  and  contains  a  ducal  palace,  and  a  uni- 
versity which  is  the  chief  support  of  the  place.  Population,  5200.  Eisenach  has 
considerable  manufiictures.     Population,  8258. 

Saxe-Coburo-Gotha  has  been  lately  formed  by  the  union  of  these  two  branches, 
on  the  extinction  of  that  of  Gotha:  most  of  the  surface  of  which  is  letel,  with  a 
moderately  fertile  soil.  The  city,  containing  about  12,000  inhabitants,  is  the 
channel  of  a  considerable  trade  connected  with  the  fair  of  Leipzig.  It  is  some- 
what a  learned  city ;  containing  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  with  valuable  manu- 
scripts. Saxc-Coburg  is  a  mountainous  territory.  It  contains  good  pasturage, 
and  some  valuable  mines.  This  territory  has  been  raised  to  distinction  by  ue 
good  fortune  of  one  of  its  younger  members,  now  king  of  the  Belgians. 

SAXE-METNiNOEN-HiLDBVBGHAinmf,  ou  the  Werra,  is  a  little  tract,  enriched  by 
mines  of  salt  at  Salzungen,  and  by  some  of  coal,  iron,  and  cobalt  Its  principal 
towns  are  Meiningen  and  Hildburghausen,  with  about  5000  inhabitants  each. 

The  little  duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburo  consists  of  two  detached  portions,  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  territories  of  Saxe- Weimar  and  the  Reuss  princes. 
The  capital,  Altenburg,  is  a  considerable  town  with  about  12,000  inhabitants. 

M  ECKLEiiBURO  is  s  territory  of  the  most  northerly  part  of  Germany,  north-east 

of  Hanover.     It  consists  to  a  great  extent  of  lake  and  forest ;  and  the  cultivation 
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is  comparatively  rude ;  yet  a  variety  of  gentle  hilla  gives  it  a  picturesque  aspect 
It  is  divided  into  the  two  grand  duchies  of  Schwerin  and  Strelitz ;  the  former  is 
much  the  more  extensive ;  and  Schwerin,  the  capital,  is  a  pretty  considerable 
town,  with  a  handsome  palace,  situated  on  a  lake,  and  containing  a  good  gallery 
of  pictures.  Rostock  is  a  larger  town,  with  20,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the 
Baltic,  and  exporting  grain  to  the  value  of  from  150,0001.  to  200,0002.  Wismar, 
on  the  Baltic,  has  a  good  harbour  and  considerable  trade.    Population,  10,000. 

Mbcklenburo  Strelitz  is  a  small  State,  not  containing  quite  85,000  people, 
and  its  capital  heing  little  more  than  a  large  village,  which  has  given  two  queens 
to  Britain. 

The  Duchy  of  Bbunswick  is  nither  a  productive  territory,  situated  partly  on 
the  declivities  of  the  Hartz,  partly  on  the  plain  of  Saxony.  The  city  of  Bruns- 
wick is  larger  than  in  proportion  to  the  State,  containing  a  population  of  about 
30,000.  It  is  a  considerable  seat  of  the  inland  trade  of  Germany,  its  fairs  ranking 
next  to  those  of  Frankfort  and  Leipzig.  The  government  was  nearly  absolute  till 
very  lately,  when  the  people,  by  a  violent  change  of  dynasty,  effected  for  them- 
selves a  representative  constitution.    Population,  250,100. 

The  Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  is  distinguished  by  the  high  rank  of  its  princes, 
connected  by  fiunily  alliances  with  all  the  great  powers  of  the  north,  particulariy 
Russia.  The  duke  has  possessions  in  difrerent  parts  of  the  north  of  Germany; 
but  the  main  part  of  them  is  situated  on  the  Weser,  to  the  west  of  Hanover ;  a 
flat,  marshy  district,  but  abounding  in  rich  pastures,  and  somewhat  resembling 
Holland.  The  capita],  Oldenburg,  has  8000  inhabitants.  Population,  251,500 ; 
area,  2752  square  miles ;  government  absolute. 

Nassav  m  a  duchy  which,  by  the  union  of  the  territories  held  by  several  branches 
of  the  same  fiuuily,  has  attained  to  some  tolerable  magnitude.  Situated  in  the 
southern  part  of  Fninconia,  forming  a  hilly  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Mayne,  it  produces  those  valuable  wines,  old  Hock  and  Bleschert,  which  dis- 
tinguish this  part  of  Grermany :  it  does  not  contain,  however,  any  towns  of  import- 
ance. Wisbaden,  the  capital,  much  vbited  on  account  of  its  15  warm  sprmgs, 
has  a  population  of  8000.  At  Niederselters,  two  million  bottles  are  annually 
filled  with  the  celebrated  Seltzer  water.  Langenschwalbach  and  Schlsngenbad 
are  equally  noted  for  their  mineral  springs ;  and  Hochheim,  Rudesheim,  Johannis- 
berg,  and  Asmannshausen,  for  their  fine  wine.  Population,  355,815 ;  area,  2164 
square  milea 

The  Duchies  of  Anhalt,  on  the  Elhe,  hetween  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  have 
a  population  of  136,000,  divided  between  the  three  branches  of  Dessau,  Bernhurg, 
and  Cothen,    The  ikmily  is  ancient,  and  has  produced  some  men  of  eminence. 

The  German  Principalities  are  10  small  States,  most  of  which  are  contiguous 
to,  or  cnelosed  by  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  They  are  Schwartzburg-Rudohtadly 
Schwartzhurg-Sondershausen,  Reuss-Oreitz,  Reuss-Schleitz,  Lippe-Detmold, 
Lippe-Schauenburg,  Hohenzollem-Sigmaringen^  HohenzoUem'Hechingeny 
Waldeck,  and  TAchtenstein, 

ScHWARTZBURo  hclongs  to  a  very  ancient  bouse,  and  is  divided  into  the  two 
branches  of  Schwartzburg'Rudolsiadt,  and  Schwartzhurg-Sondershausen,  con- 
taining between  them  111,767  subjects,  of  which  the  first  has  60,000,  and  the 
other  51,767.  The  territories  are  detached  firom  each  other,  and  about  35  miles 
apart,  Rudolstadt  being  very  nearly  surrounded  by  the  Saxon  States,  and  Sonders- 
hausen  entirely  encloeied  by  the  province  of  Prussian  Saxony.  The  territory  of 
Rkuss  is  divided  between  Reuss-Greitz,  and  ReussSMeitz,  the  elder  and 
younger  lines:  the  former  has  25,000  subiects,  and  the  latter,  which  is  subdivided 
into  the  several  branches  of  Reuss-Schleitz,  Reuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf,  and 
Reuss-Koestritz,  has  58,500.  This  family  dates  its  origin  from  the  year  050. 
Their  principal  town  is  Gera,  called  in  Germany  Little  Leipzig,  on  account  of  its 
trade,  which  is  considerable.  LipPE-DETMOLn  and  Lippe-Schauenbvbo  are  situ- 
ated to  the  south  of  Hanover ;  the  one  hilly  and  wooded,  the  other  flat  and  fertile.  I 
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A  former  prince  of  Lippe-Schauenburgf  made  a  difitinguiahed  figure  in  the  service 
of  Portugal.  Their  subjects  amount  to  103,000.  There  are  two  princes  of  Ho- 
HBifzoLLBRN,  Sigmoringen  and  Hechinren,  having  between  them  54(500  people. 
They  are  situated  between  Baden  and  Wirtemberg.  Waldbck-Ptrmont,  com- 
posed of  two  hillj  counties  between  Hesse  and  Himover,  derives  almost  its  sole 
importance  from  the  mineral  baths  of  Pyrmont,  which  are  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Europe.    Population,  56,000;  area,  450  square  miles. 

LicRTKmTEiN  borders  on  Switzerland  and  the  Tyrol.  It  contains  51  square 
miles,  and  5550  inhabitanta  Vadutz  is  the  capitaL  The  government  is  consti- 
tutional, and  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics.  The  Lilliputian  lordship  of  Kiap- 
HAUSKN  was  recoprnised  as  an  independent  Slate,  by  an  act  of  the  diet,  in  1826. 
It  is  situated  withm  the  territories  or  the  Duke  of  Oldenbui^.  Population,  2860 ; 
area,  17  square  miles. 

The  four  free  cities  of  Grermany,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  Bremen^  and  JFVonJi^/brf , 
form  still  an  interesting  feature,  necessary  to  close  the  picture  of  this  great  coun- 
try. Thev  are  the  sole  remnant  of  the  Hanse  Towns  and  imperial  cities ;  illus- 
trious coofederacies,  which,  during  the  middle  ages,  acted  a  most  conspicuous  part 
in  the  improvement  of  the  European  system.  The  members  of  the  congress  of 
Vienna,  though  little  firiendly  to  any  thing  republican,  considered  these  so  fully 
established*  aiid  so  venerable  by  antiquity,  that  they  sanctioned  them  as  a  part  of 
the  Germanic  body. 

Hambuko  is  the  most  important  commercial  city  of  Germany.  It  forms  the 
commercial  emporium  of  Saxony,  Bohemia,  and  other  fertile  and  industrious  regions 
watered  by  the  Elbe  and  its  tributaries.  The  commerce  of  this  city  was  almost 
annihilated  during  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  by  the  operation  of  the 
continental  system  of  Napoleon.  Since  that  time  she  has  greatlv  revived ;  though 
her  previous  losses,  and  the  depression  generally  afiecting  Uie  cmmercial  interests 
of  Europe,  have  prevented  her  from  regaining  all  her  former  importance.  In 
1835,  2204  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Hamburg.  The  leading  articles  of  impcurta- 
tion,  in  1890,  were  cofiee,  tobacco,  rum,  pepper,  cotton,  and  tea.  The  total 
exportation  from  Britain  to  the  Hanse  towns,  most  of  which  goes  to  Hamburg,  is 
from  7,500,000/.  to  9,000,000/. ;  from  the  United  States,  $800,000.  The  manu- 
factures of  Hamburg  are  various,  though  none  very  considerable,  except  the 
refinery  of  sugar,  which  has  also  declined  from  the  importance  which  it  possessed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

Hamburg  is  not  a  well-built  town ;  the  streets  being  in  general  narrow  and 
irregular,  the  houses  constructed  of  brick  or  wood.  The  churches  c^  St  Michaers 
and  St  Peter's  have  elegant  spires,  and  the  new  exchange  is  handsome ;  but  there 
is  no  edifice  distinguished  for  its  splendour.  The  executive  in  Hamburg  consists 
of  a  self-elected  senate  of  twenty-eight  members,  who,  however,  are  checked  by 
popular  councils  chosen  by  all  who  have  240/.  of  property  within  the  dty.  The 
population  of  the  city  is  122,815;  that  of  the  whole  territory,  154,000. 

LvBECK,  as  a  Hanse  town,  rose  to  distinction  as  early  as  Hamburg,  and  possessed 
even  a  pre-eminence ;  the  maritime  law  by  which  the  concerns  of  that  great  con- 
federacy were  regulated  having  derived  its  name  firom  this  city.  Its  situation, 
however,  within  the  Baltic,  andnot  commanding  the  navigation  of  any  great  river, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  it  to  compete  with  the  high  prosperity  to  which  Ham- 
burg has,  in  modem  times,  attained.  Its  commerce  is  impeded  by  the  small  depth 
of  water  in  the  Trave,  upon  which  it  is  situated,  and  which  obliges  vessels  draw- 
ing more  than  ten  feet  to  stop  at  Travemunde.  What  remains  of  its  commerce 
consists  in  the  export  of  the  grain  abundantly  produced  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
tries ;  for  whose  use  it  imports  wine,  colonial  jMroduce,  and  manufactured  articlea. 
Lubeck,  for  an  old  town,  is  well  built  of  stone.  It  has  22,000  inhabitanta  Pc^- 
lation  of  the  State,  47,000. 

Bremen,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Weser,  is  enriched  by  the  commerce  of  that 
important  river,  down  which  are  brought  the  productions  of  interior  Germanv- 
The  city  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  has  40,000  inhabitants.    The 
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old  town  consists  of  narrow  streets,  bordered  by  high  gloomy  bouses,  built  in  the 
fiuhion  of  the  middle  ages:  but  there  is  a  new  town,  in  a  much  more  elegant 
style.  The  government,  which  once  approached  to  an  oligarchy,  is  now  almost 
purely  democratic.  In  1829,  there  entered  Bremen  881  vessels.  The  chief  im- 
ports were  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  and  grain.  Square  miles,  72.  Po- 
pulation, 49,000. 

Frankfort  on  ike  Mayne^  the  seat  of  the  Germanic  Diet,  stands  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mayne,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  trading  towns  in  Germany.  It 
has  two  annual  fiiirs,  in  March  and  Septemt^r,  which  draw  hither  above  1500 
merchants  from  every  country  of  Europe.  The  chief  articles  of  trafSic  are  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  books.  The  Qjtr  was  once  strongly  fortified,  but  the  defences 
have  been  converted  into  puUiff^valka.  The  buOdings  are  indifferent  The 
whole  territory  of  Frankfort  comprises  113  square  miles,  and  55,000  inhabitants, 
most  of  whom  belong  to  the  city.  The  government  is  republican,  and  the  in* 
habitants  mostly  Protestants. 


SWITZERLAND. 

SwrrzxRLAifD  is  a  mountainous  territory  in  the  centre  of  Sorope^  occupying 
the  north  and  west  of  the  great  range  of  the  Alps  which  divides  Fitmce  and  Ger- 
many from  Italy.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  grandeur  of  its  natural  features  and 
scenery,  and  nr  the  freedom  of  its  political  institutions.  This  territory  forms  a 
confedensy  composed  of  22  cantons,  each  of  which  is  an  independent  republic ; 
but,  fyr  motml  security,  they  are  united  together,  and  governed  by  a  general  diet, 
and  are  kittwn  as  the  Helvetic  Confederacy  or  Helvetic  Republic.  Switzerland 
is  bounded  north  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden  and  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg ; 
east  by  the  Austrian  province  of  Tyrol ;  south  by  the  Sardinian  and  the  LombaiSo 
Venetian  states,  and  west  by  France.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  200  miles ;  ] 
its  breadth  from  north  to  south,  ISO ;  and  its  superficial  extent  has  been  estimated 
by  some  at  15,000  square  milea  Two  distinct  ranges  of  mountains  traverse  this 
region. 

The  chain  of  the  Jura  stretches  from  south-west  to  north-east  The  Alps  form 
a  more  extensive  chain,  and  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  Jura,  with  numerous 
branches  known  among  geographers  by  the  names  of  the  Pennine,  Lepontine, 
and  Rhsetian  Alps.  These  mountains  cover  a  great  part  of  the  country,  and  ex- 
hibit inaccessible  peaks  covered  with  snow ;  eternal  and  boundless  wastes  of  ice ; 
valleys  surroundeid  by  immense  precipices ;  in  contrast  with  wooded  and  undu- 
lating slopes,  vine-clad  fields,  and  bright  patches  of  vegetation. 

Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  summit  in  Europe,  overlooks  the  vale  of  Chamouni  in 
Savoy ;  a  district  not  comprised  within  the  political  limits  of  Switzerland,  but 
which  pertains  to  it  in  a  geographical  character.  This  mountain  is  15,814  feet  in 
height :  it  is  capped  with  eternal  snow,  and  the  approach  to  the  top  is  so  full  of 
difficulty  and  hazard  that  it  has  never  been  ascended  except  in  four  or  five  in- 
stances. 

The  Rhine  has  its  three  sources  in  the  Rhstian  Alps,  and,  passing  through  the 
Lake  of  Constance,  flows  to  the  westward  until  it  reaches  Basle.  The  Rhone  is 
formed  by  dififerent  streams  from  Mounts  Grimsel  and  Fsrca,  and  flows  into  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  The  Tesino  issues  from  Mount  Gries,  and  traverses  Lake  Mag- 
giore  in  Italy.  The  Inn  rises  in  the  Grisons,  runs  north-east,  and  subsequently 
joins  the  Dantobe. 

The  Lake  of  Greneva,  called  also  Leman,  is  40  miles  long.  It  is  12S0  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its  greatest  depth  in  about  1000  feet  The  waters 
of  this  lake  are  beautifully  transparent,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  has  long  been 
celebrated  for  its  magnificence.  The  Lake  of  Constance  is  about  45  miles  in 
length,  and  15  in  bnadth.  The  Lake  Lugano  is  at  an  elevation  of  880  French 
feet  above  the  aia.  The  Lake  of  Lucerne  is  above  20  miles  in  length,  and  from 
8  to  10  in  breadlli:  its  greatest  depth  is  about  600  feet,  and  its  navigation  dan- 
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geroQB.  Among  the  nomeroas  other  lakes  are  those  of  Zurich,  Neufchatel,  Thun, 
Brientz,  Morat,  and  BieL 

The  general  sarface  of  Switzerland  exceeds,  in  rugged  sublimity,  any  other 
portion  of  Europe.  Nature  seems  here  to  have  formed  everything  on  her  grandest 
scale,  and  ofiers  the  most  striking  contrasts.  Icy  peaks  rise  into  the  sir  close 
upon  the  borders  of  fertile  valleys;  luxuriant  corn-fields  are  surrounded  by  im- 
mense and  dreary  plains  of  ice ;  in  one  step  the  traveller  passes  from  the  ever- 
Issting  snow  to  the  freshest  verdure,  or  firom  glaciers  of  chilling  coldness  to  vtA» 
leys  &om  whose  rocky  sides  the  sunbeams  are  reflected  with  almost  scorcl  ng 
power.  The  nature  of  the  country  presents  numerous  obstacles  to  its  cult  /a- 
tion ;  but  theyhave  been,  in  a  great  mea8i4||||  overcome  by  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  traces  of  the  plough  are  Visible  on  the  sides  of  precipices 
apparently  inaccessible ;  and  spots  which  nature  seemed  to  have  doomed  to  eternal 
sterility,  are  crowned  with  vegetation.  The  produce  of  grain  is  generally  equal 
to  the  consumption ;  but  pasturage  is  the  chief  object  of  the  farmer. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  linen,  silk,  leather,  jew- 
elry-ware, and  particularly  watches.  Though  in  the  centre  of  Europe,  Switzer- 
land is  much  restricted  in  ita  commercial  intercourse  by  the  barriers  of  the  Alps 
and  the  prohibitory  eysteuM  of  the  neighbouring  States.  The  chief  exports  are 
cattle,  sheea  linen,  lace,  silks,  jewelry,  &c.  The  imports  are  principally  com, 
flax,  raw  nlki  cotton,  spices,  and  various  kinds  of  manufactured  goods. 

The  population  of  Switzerland  has  not  been  ascertained  by  any  very  accurate 
census,  but  is  estimated  at  2,013,000.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  extent  of 
the  different  cantons,  and  their  population,  according  to  an  estimate  formed  in 
1827: 

Cantonfl.  Sq.  m.                                    PopulatiofB. 

Genevs 100  51^40 

Vaud 1487 175^0 

Valais #..  2035 71,300 

Tesino 1134 101,000 

Berne 3635  357,710 

Lucerne 6o9  118,500 

Uri 646  14,240 

Schwcitz 466  36470 

Unterwalden 265 25,220 

Glarus 392  27,660 

Zug 122 14,800 

Zurich 954 221,370 

Friburg 805  83,700 

Soleure 255  52,030 

Basle 238 54,380 

Schaffhauflen 169  32,140 

Appenzell 170  54,300 

StGaU 1102  148,250 

GriBons 2395  87,900 

Aargau 763 151,510 

Thurgau 353 80,730 

Neufchatel 350 52,800 

As  to  national  character,  the  Swiss  enjoy  the  reputation  of  being  a  plain, 
honest,  brave,  and  simple  people,  among  whom  linger  the  last  remnants  of  sntique 
and  primitive  manners.  Their  fond  attachment  to  their  native  country  is  con- 
spicuous even  amid  the  necesnty  which  compels  them  to  abandon  it  and  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  neighbouring  powera.  It  is  observed  that  no  sooner  is  the 
Ranz  des  Vache$,  a  simple  mountain  air,  played  in  their  hearing,  than  the  hardy 
soldiers  melt  into  tears.  An  ardent  love  of  liberty,  ever  since  the  grand  epoch 
of  their  liberation,  has  distinguished  the  Swiss  people. 

The  religion  of  Switzerlax^  is  divided  between  the  Protestant  and  the  Catholic. 
Schweitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Friburg,  Soleure,  Vakis,  and  Tesino, 
arc  Catholic :  St  Gall*  Appenzell,  Aargau,  and  Grisons,  are  mixed.    The  others 
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may  be  ranked  as  Protestant ;  though  even  in  Geneva  there  are  15,000  Catbolioi. 
The  Protestant  churches  were  at  first  strictly  Calvinistic,  both  as  to  doctxine  and 
discipline ;  but  Uie  Genevan  church  has  in  a  great  measure  renounced  the  tenets 
of  this  school  of  theology.  The  Presbyterian  form  of  church  government,  how- 
ever, still  prevails  Uiroughout  Protestant  Switzerland.  The  Catholic  religion  ex- 
hibits this  peculiar  feature,  that,  instead  of  being,  as  usual,  combined  with  high 
monarchical  principles,  it  is  esiablished  among  the  most  purely  democratic  of  the 
Swiss  republics.  The  Protestant  cantons,  however,  are  observed  to  be  decidedly 
the  most  flourishing  and  industrious. 

Learning,  though  not  very  generally  diffused  throughout  Switzerland,  has  been 
cultivated  with  ffreat  ardour  at  Goieva  and  Zurich,  both  of  which  have  a  char- 
acter more  decidedly  intellectual  than  most  European  cities.  The  great  printing 
and  book-selling  trade  which  Greneva  enjoyed  while  the  French  press  laboured 
under  severe  restrictions,  has  been  diminished.  Elementary  knowledge  is  general 
throughout  the  Protestant  population.  The  habits  and  general  forms  of  life  are 
substantially  German,  modified,  in  the  western  cantons,  imd  especially  in  Geneva* 
by  a  somewhat  intimate  communication  with  France. 

The  Helvetic  diet  consists  of  deputies  from  the  difierent  cantons,  which  meet 
once  a  year.  Extraordinary  meetings  may  also  be  called  on  the  requisiUoa  of  any 
five  cantons.  This  assembly  takes  cognizance  of  eveiythin?  that  eoDcems  the 
foreign  relations  and  the  general  defence  of  the  country,  l^e  army  of  the  con- 
federacy is  formed  of  contingents,  which  each  canton,  in  proportion  to  its  number, 
is  obliged  to  furnish.  From  these  is  made  out  an  entire  amount  of  98,000  men. 
A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  military  system  of  Switzerland  is  the  employ- 
ment of  its  citizens  in  the  service  of  foreign  powers  as  a  stipendiary  force.  This 
system  has  long  prevailed,  and  is  regularly  authorized  bv  the  government  The 
number,  in  1816,  was  estimated  at  S),000.  The  singular  consequence  follows, 
that  citizens  of  the  most  democratic  state  in  Europe,  form,  in  many  cases,  the 
main  instrument  in  supporting  the  arbitr^  power  of  foreign  princes. 

Berne  is  usually  considered  as  the  capital  of  Switzerland,  but  this  is  rather 
nominally  than  politically.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Aar,  and  is  a  large 
handsome  town,  partly  fortified,  and  containing  a  beautiful  cathedral,  a  college,  an 
arsenal,  and  several  other  public  edifices.  Population,  18,000.  Basle,  one  of  the 
largest  trading  towns  in  the  confederacy,  is  situated  on  the  Rhine,  by  which  it  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  united  bv  a  brid^.  It  has  a  library  of  28,000  volumes, 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  university  founded  in  1459.  Population,  16,000.  Geneva 
stands  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  lake  of  that  name,  and  is  divided  by  tlie 
Rhone  into  two  parts.  Its  library  contains  about  50,000  volumes.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  woollen,  muslin,  chintz,  silk,  porcelain;  and  particularly  watches, 
which  employ  near  7000  persons.  The  book  trade  has  ever  been  very  flourishing 
here.  Population*  26,000.  Zurich  stands  on  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  upon 
both  sides  of  the  river  Limmath.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  college  and  public 
library,  and  has  flourishing  manufactures  of  muslins,  cottons,  and  silk  handker- 
chiefs. Population,  ll,Oft.  Lausanne  is  delightfiilly  situated  on  three  emi- 
nences a  mile  north  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  It  contains  a  gothic  cathedral  of 
considerable  magnificence.  Population,  10,000.  Lucerne,  on  the  lake  of  the 
same  name,  occupies  a  gentle  eminence,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  and  towers. 
Among  its  curiosities  is  the  model  of  Switzerland,  executed  in  relief  by  the  late 
General  PfyflTer.    Population,  7000. 


ITALY. 

Italy  is  an  extensive  region  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  world,  as  to  soil  and  climate,  and  noted  as  the  theatre  of  many  of  the  greatest 
events  in  history.  It  is  now  in  a  state  of  deerradation  and  decline,  but  is  filled 
with  grand  monaments  and  scenes,  calculated  to  awaken  the  most  lofly  recol- 
lections. This  portion  of  the  European  continent  forms  a  large  peninsula,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Germany  and  Switzerland,  east,  by  part  of  Austria  and  the  Adri- 
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atic  Sea,  hniUi  and  soath-west,  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  west,  in  the 
ncMTthem  parts,  by  France :  its  length  is  estimated  at  700  miles ;  its  breadth  is 
very  unequal ;  on  the  north,  olong  the  Alps,  about  350;  in  the  central  parts,  about 
140 ;  and  at  the  extremity  of  Calabria,  only  75  miles.  The  whole  extent  may  be 
reckoned  at  127,000  square  miles,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

The  surface  of  Italy  is  the  most  finely  diversified  of  any  country  in  the  world ; 
I  it  has  the  loftiest  mountains  and  the  most  beautiful  plains  in  Europe.  The  Alps 
extend  along  the  whole  of  her  northern  frontier,  and  some  of  their  proudest  pin- 
nacles. Mount  Blanc,  St  Bernard,  &c.,  are  within  the  Italian  territory,  and  their 
white  summits  are  seen  amid  the  clouds  in  continuous  grandeur,  along  the  whole 
i  extent  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  The  Appenines  are  a  chain  purely  Italian, 
ranging  through  the  peninsula  from  north  to  soath ;  it  docs  not  aspire  to  the  awful 
height,  or  wrap  itself  in  the  perpetual  snows  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest  pinnacles 
do  not  rise  much  above  0500  feet 

The  plains  of  Italy  are  as  remarkable  for  their  extreme  beauty  as  the  mountains 
for  their  grandeur.  The  most  extensive  is  that  of  Lombardy,  between  the  Alps 
and  the  Appenines,  which,  being  profusely  watered,  highly  cultivated,  and  under 
a  gl^nial  climate,  is  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  productive  region  in  Europe. 

The  rivers  of  Italy  scarce] j^  correspond  to  their  fiimc,  or  to  the  lofty  and  classic 
recollectioos  attached  to  their  names.  The  Po,  with  its  branches  in  the  north,  is 
the  most  prominent,  and  flows  into  the  Adriatic,  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles. 
The  others  io  the  same  region  are  much  smaller  in  their  length  of  course :  they 
are  the  Piave,  Brenta,  Adige,  and  the  Arna  The  well-known  Tiber,  Pescara, 
Garigliano,  and  Ombrone,  are  in  the  centre ;  and  the  Vottumo,  Ofanto,  Brandana, 
and  Sele,  in  the  south.  The  lakes  are  the  Maggiore,  Como,  and  Garda,  in  Lom- 
bardy, with  Perugia  and  Bolsano,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  together  with  Ce- 
>  lano,  in  Naples. 

Italy  is  chiefly  divided  among  five  potentates.  The  Emperor  of  Austria,  who 
!  holds  Lombardy  and  Venice,  to  which  may  be  added  Parma  and  Placentia,  the 
■  appanage  of  Maria  Louisa ;  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who  has  Piedmont,  Savoy  and 
I  Genoa ;  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscan? ;  the  Pope,  temporal  ruler  of  the  Stateis  oi 
i  the  Church ;  the  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily ;  beside  these,  the  Duchies  of  Modena 
-  and  Lucca,  the  Principality  of  Monaco,  and  the  Republic  of  San  Marino,  form 
separate,  though  they  hardly  deserve  the  name  of  independent  States. 

The  area  in  square  miles,  and  the  population  of  the  several  Italian  States,  arc 
as  follows : 

Sq.  Miles.  Population. 

LombardcVenetian  kingdom 18,534  4,279,764 

Sardinia 29,534  4,300,000 

Tuscany 8,759  1,275,000 

States  of  the  Church 17,572  2,592,329 

Naples 43,052  7,434,300 

Parma 2,250  440,000 

Modena 2,145  400,000 

Lucca 434  145,000 

SanMarino 22  8,400 

Monaco 50  6,500 

Total 122,359  20,881,993 

The  Italians  are  descended  from  diflerent  nations,  which  at  various  times  over- 
ran Italy,  though  they  are  now  blended  into  one  race.  A  few  Greeks  live  on  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  there  are  Germans  in  Lombardj,  Venice,  &c.,  and  Jews 
scattered  over  die  country ;  bat  there  are  not  probably  200,000  inhabitants  who 
are  not  Italians.  The  Italians  are  distinguished  for  their  animated  and  expressive 
countenances,  and  they  have  very  brilliant  eyes.  They  arc  generally  of  dark 
complexions,  well-formed  and  active.  The  women  have  black  or  auburn  hair,  and 
most  of  the  requisites  for  beauty.  Among  the  inhabitants  are  many  cripples  and 
deformed :  for  the  poor  in  Italy  sufler  many  hardships  and  privations:  but  among 
the  lowest  class,  and  especially  at  Naples,  the  human  form  is  seen  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  and  the  halfHslad  lazzaroni  are  the  best  models  for  a  sculptor. 
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In  all  the  States  of  Italy  there  are  the  usual  grades  of  European  nobility ;  and  '. 
the  individuals  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  3io  same  class  in  any  other  coun- 
try. In  some  of  the  States  of  Italy  all  the  sons  of  the  nobility  and  their  sons, 
bou  the  original  title.  Of  course  numbers  are  indigent ;  and  many  of  them  are 
known  to  solicit  charity. 

None  of  the  higher  class  in  the  Roman  State,  and  few  in  all  Italy,  live  in  the 
country.  All  dwell  in  cities,  and  the  peasants  are  deprived  of  the  advantage ; 
which  is  always  derived  from  the  residence  of  the  landed  proprietors.  All  the 
operations  of  agriculture  are  imperfect,  and  all  the  implements  rude.  The  very 
wine  and  oil,  are  often  spoiled  from  want  of  skill.  Agriculture  is  not  the  road  to 
wealth ;  it  is  hardly  a  means  of  support;  and  the  peasants  are  generally  beggars. 
Rome,  Naples,  and  the  towns  of  the  south,  are  infested  with  mendicants,  whose 
distress  is  not  always  assumed,  for  in  this  country  of  fertility,  many  are  without 
food. 

The  written  language  of  Italy  is  uniform,  though  there  are  various  dialects 
spoken  in  different  districts,  and  in  Savoy  the  more  general  language  is  the 
French.  The  Italian  is  founded  on  the  Latin,  which  it  nearly  resembles,  and  is 
so  sweet  and  liquid  that  it  is  consecrated  to  mu.^'ic  in  all  European  countries ;  yet 
though  sofl  to  a  great  degree,  it  is  distinguished  for  force.  The  language  is 
spoken  with  the  most  purity  at  Rome,  Sienna,  and  Florence ;  but  the  Venetian  dia- 
lect is  the  most  musical. 

The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  established  throughout  Italy,  and  nowhere  else 
has  it  so  many  splendid  accessories,  addressed  to  tho  senses  and  the  imagination.  \ 
There  are  Protestant  communities  in  Piedmont,  which  however  are  much  restricted, 
though  generally  the  Italians  are  not  intolerant,  and  Protestants,  Greeks,  and 
Mussulmans,  may  approach  the  Pope  himself.  The  English  at  Rome  have  on  the 
.  great  festivals  of  the  church  a  conspicuous  place  assigned  them. 

In  literature  and  science  the  world  is  deeply  indebted  to  Italy :  first,  for  the 
classical  works  which  she  produced  during  her  Augustan  age,  and  then  for  the 
brilliant  revival  of  literature  under  her  auspices,  aller  a  long  night  of  ignorance. 
In  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  sixteenth  centuries,  she  could  boast  of  poets  and 
historians  unrivalled  amongst  those  of  any  age  or  country ;  and  although  her  lite- 
rary greatness  has  suffered  some  decay,  she  has  not  ceased  to  produce,  from  time 
U)  time,  men  eminent  in  the  various  departments  of  learning.  The  literary  col- 
lections of  this  region  arc  of  singular  value.  The  library  of  the  Vatican,  if  not 
tlie  most  extensive,  is  probably  the  most  valuable  in  the  world.  The  number  of 
volumes  contained  in  it  is  estimated  at  about  600,000,  and  the  manuscripts,  the 
most  curious  and  valuable  part,  at  50,000.  The  libraries  of  Florence,  Bologna, 
and  Milan,  though  secondary  to  the  former,  contain,  however,  a  rich  store  of  an-| 
cient  manuscripts  and  early  printed  works,  formed  bv  the  munificent  princes  who 
once  reigned  over  these  cities.  The  fine  arts,  in  Italy,  have  attained  a  splendour 
quite  unrivalled  in  any  modem  country,  and  have  ever  flourished  in  that  region 
as  their  chosen  and  peculiar  soil. 

Painting,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  the  Roman  and  Florentine  schools, 
reached  a  height  of  perfection  unequalled  perhaps  even  in  ancient  times,  in  all 
the  qualities  of  form,  design,  and  expression,  which  constitute  the  highest  excel- 
lence of  the  art :  no  names  can  yet  rival  those  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael. 
The  sculpture  of  Italy,  even  during  its  happy  stages,  did  not  equal  that  of  the 
ancient  schools.  In  the  present  age,  however,  tlie  genius  of  Canova  has  burst 
forth  with  a  brilliancy  which  has  enabled  modem  times,  in  this  art,  almost  to  rival 
antiquity.  In  architecture  also,  this  country  has  no  modern  rival.  Though  some 
of  the  northern  nations  may  have  erected  more  huge  and  costly  stmctures,  none 
of  them  display  the  same  high,  pure,  and  classical  taste. 

The  collections  of  art,  in  Italy,  are  of  a  splendour  surpassing  even  that  which 
might  be  inferred  from  the  great  works  produced  by  its  artists.  Of  the  master- 
pieces of  the  ancients,  which  were  either  saved  from  the  desolation  of  the  eastern 
empire,  or  dug  up  from  the  ruins  of  temples  and  palaces,  by  far  the  greater  part 
were  either  found  here,  or  brought  into  the  country ;  and  thus  it  became  the  grand 
depository  alike  of  ancient  and  modem  art. 
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In  miisic,  thb  region  has  boasted  a  similar  pre-«ininence ;  and  for  a  long  period, 
all  the  great  composers  in  Ihe  highest  style  oif  art  were  exclusively  Italians.  Of 
late,  however,  Germany  has  come  forward  as  a  powerful  rival,  and  has  produced 
several  composers  of  the  first  class.  Yet  Italy  seems  still  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  home  of  the  musical  art:  hither  all  the  stodenCs  repair,  and  its  vocal  per- 
formen  are  considered  over  all  Europe  as  snperior  to  those  of  any  other  country. 


SARDINIA. 

Thb  Sardinian  States  are  of  a  very  dissimilar  character,  bat  united  by  political 
circumstances  under  one  government  The  kingdom  consists  of  four  distinct 
parts ;  Piedmont,  Genoa,  Savoy,  and  the  Island  of  Sardinia ;  of  which  the  popu- 
lation, in  1825,  was,  of  Savoj^  501,165;  Piedmont,  501,029;  Genoa,  2,583,233; 
Sardinia,  400,050:  total,  4,165377. 

The  first  three  divisions,  constituting  the  continental  part  of  the  inngdom,  are 
bounded  by  Switserland  on  the  north,  by  Austrian  Italy  and  the  duchy  of  Parma 
on  the  east,  by  the  Gulf  of  (irenoa  on  the  south,  and  by  France  on  the  west  It 
extends  from  43^  44'  to  46o  90'  N.  lat,  and  from  5°  40'  to  10^  E.  lon^  being  200 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  135  in  breadth. 

The  Island  of  Sardinia  lies  to  the  south  of  Corsica,  and  is  separated  from  it  by 
a  narrow  strsit  It  extends  firom  38^  50'  to  41^  14'  N.  lat  It  k  162  miles  in 
length,  and  70  in  mean  breadth.  The  continental  dominions  contain  10^725  square 
miles,  and  the  island  9800 :  toUl,  29,534. 

Continental  Sardinia  is  inclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  Alps  and  the  Apennines, 
which  gives  it  an  irre^lar  surfiice,  and  renders  the  scenery  more  sublime,  and 
the  climate  colder,  than  m  southern  Italy.  On  the  east,  it  descends  gndually  into 
the  beautiful  plains  which  form  the  basin  of  the  Pa  In  Piedmont,  the  soil  is  very 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  plains  produce  rice,  maize,  and  other  grains,  and 
the  hills  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive-yards.  The  pastures  are  very  rich, 
and  grazing  is  an  important  branch  of  their  husbandry.  Savoy  is  a  rugged  pro- 
vince, resembling  Switr^erland  in  its  character,  and  lying  among  the  loftiest  of 
the  Alps  near  Mount  Blanc  and  Mount  Ceni&  The  irregularity  of  the  surface 
renders  cultivation  very  difficult,  and  it  is  naturally  one  of  the  poorest  countries 
in  Europe.  The  Savoyards  are  but  poorly  instructed;  but  their  industry,  fru- 
gality, and  sobriety,  enable  them  to  gain  a  comfortable  subsistence.  The  moun- 
tainous parts  give  rise  to  a  great  number  of  small  streams,  which  unite  to  form 
the  Po.  The  Rhone  forms  part  of  the  north-western  boundary,  and  receives  the 
most  of  tliose  rising  on  the  northern  and  western  slope  of  the  mountains.  The 
Var  forms  tlie  boundary  between  Nice  and  France,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterra- 
Qcan.  The  Lake  of  Geneva  borders  this  territory  on  the  north,  and  Lago  Mag- 
giore  on  the  north-east     There  are  many  smaller  lakes. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  this  country  is  the  road  over  Mount 
Cenis  in  Savoy.  It  was  begun  by  Bonaparte,  in  1803,  and  was  completed  at  a 
cost  of  7,460,000  franca.  It  is  cut  through  the  solid  rock,  and  is  furnished  with 
26  houses  of  refuj?c  in  the  most  elevated  and  exposed  parts,  so  that  the  road  is 
safe  even  in  winter :  these  houses  are  provided  with  bells,  which,  during  fogs, 
are  rung  from  time  to  time  to  direct  the  traveller  from  one  refuge  to  another. 
Between  France  and  Savoy  is  another  road  called  Les  echdlet ;  nearly  two  miles 
of  it  consist  of  a  gallery  or  tunnel  through  a  solid  rock  of  limestone.  This  road 
was  begun  and  the  greater  part  of  it  accomplished  by  Napoleon,  but  was  finished 
by  the  Sardinian  government 

The  principal  articles  of  exportation  are  silk,  rice,  and  oil.  Genoa  is  the  only 
port  which  has  any  foreign  commerce.  The  Island  of  Sardinia  supplies  the  con- 
tinental states  with  salt,  and  some  grain  and  vegetables.  There  are  manufactures 
of  silk  at  Genoa,  to  the  amount  of  1,000,000  to  1,400,000  dollars  annually.  This 
city  also  manufactures  paper,  soap,  chocolate,  macaroni,  &c.  In  Piedmont  are 
some  nianiifactures  of  silk.    Nice  produces  perfumes  and  scented  waters.    There 
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are  some  UMiraig  furnaces  in  Piedmont  and  Savoy.  The  lunnir  fisheries  of  the 
Island  of  Sardinia  are  said  to  produce  1,000,000  francs  a  year.  The  coral  fishery 
is  alav  i  considerable  source  of  revenue. 

IThe  king  of  Sardinia  is  an  absolute  hereditary  monarch.  The  government  is 
directed  by  a  Supreme  Council  of  Skate,  a  Council  of  Finances,  a  Council  of  Go- 
vernment, the  Council  of  Savoy,  the  Senate  of  Turin,  the  Council  of  Nice*  and 
the  Council  of  Genoa.  Justice  is  administered  by  the  nobles.  The  army  consists 
of  28,000  men,  and  the  navy,  of  2  ships  of  54  guns,  and  6  or  8  smaller  vessela 

Public  instruction  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  Jesuits.  Gymna- 
siums and  high-schools  exist  in  most  of  the  large  towns,  bat  little  except  Latin 
and  scholastic  theology  are  taught  in  them.  The  universities,  with  the  exception 
of  those  at  Turin  and  Grenoa,  are  very  insignificant.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  not  5  individuals  in  100,  who  can  read,  write,  and  cipher.  The  censorship  is 
severe.  Few  foreign  books,  and  hardly  any  pamphlets  or  newspapers,  are  allowed 
to  enter  the  kingdom. 

The  Island  of  Sardinia  is  one  of  the  least  valuable  portions  of  the  kingdom, 
though  possessed  of  advantages  which  shonld  render  it  very  much  the  reverse. 
Few  regions  exceed  it  in  natural  fertility ;  the  surface  is  fmely  variegated  with 
gentle  hills,  which  only  along  the  western  coast  assume  the  character  of  moun- 
tains. Grain,  notwithstanding  the  most  wretched  cultivation,  affi>rds  a  surplus  finr 
export  The  wines  are  reckoned  equal  to  those  of  Spain,  and  the  olives  to  those 
of  Genoa  and  Provence.  Tlie  salt-works  and  the  tunny-fishery  are  very  nnpor- 
tant  objects ;  and  the  situation  of  Sardinia,  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
with  a  number  of  fine  harbours,  might  aflbrd  the  opportunity  of  an  extensive  com- 
merce. Yet  the  population  is  in  the  most  uncultivated  and  savage  state,  perhaps, 
of  any  in  Europe.  The  peasantry  in  the  interior  are  clothed,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  shaggy  goat  or  sheep  skins ;  they  subsist  chiefly  by  the  produce  of  their  flocks, 
and  by  hunting;  and  go  constantly  armed,  for  their  own  defence,  against  the  nu- 
merous and  despeimte  banditti,  by  whom  the  mountains  are  infested.  A  consider- 
able portion  of  the  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  in  a  wild  state.  The  Sardinian 
government  is  making  exertions  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  island,  by  the 
rormation  of  roads,  &c.  Cagliari  and  Sassari  are  both  considerable  towns ;  the 
former  having  some  trade,  but  crowded,  ill-built,  and  ill-paved ;  the  latter,  smaller, 
but  more  elegant.  Oristagno  has  a  fine  harbour,  and  flourishes  by  the  tunny 
fishery,  and  by  the  culture  of  wine  in  its  neighbourhood. 

Turin,  in  Piedmont,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Po,  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  beautiful  hills.  It  is  the  most  regularly  built 
of  all  the  Italian  cities,  with  broad,  straight,  and  clean  streets,  and  is  admired  for 
the  symmetry  of  its  squares,  the  splendour  of  its  hotels,  and  the  general  elegance 
of  its  houses.  It  has  4  splendid  gates,  adorned  with  pillars  and  cased  with  mar- 
ble; 110  churches,  a  university,  and  many  fine  palaces.  The  royal  palace  is 
spacious,  and  surrounded  with  delightful  gaitlens.  The  outward  view  of  the  city 
is  very  imposing,  and  it  has  no  mean  suburbs  or  mouldering  walls.  Population, 
114,000. 

Genoa  stands  on  the  shore  of  a  broad  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  This 
city  spreads  over  a  wide  semicircular  tract  of  rocks  and  declivities,  and  the  aspect 
of  its  white  buildings  ascending  in  regular  progression  firom  the  sea,  is  highly 
magnificent  The  interior  consists  of  streets,  or  rather,  lanes,  8  or  10  feet  wide, 
between  immensely  high  palacea  When  you  look  up,  their  cornices  appear 
almost  to  touch  across  the  street,  leaving  a  strip  of  blue  sky  between.  Two  of 
tlie  streets  only  are  accessible  to  carriages.  The  Strada  Baibi  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  streets  in  the  world,  and  is  full  of  splendid  paUces.  Genoa  has  a 
public  library  of  50,000  volumes,  and  a  university.  Its  harbour  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Europe,  and  it  has  a  considerable  trade.     Population,  80,000. 

Nice  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  and  has  a  good  artificial  har- 
bour. The  mildness  of  its  climate  draws  many  invalids  to  this  quarter.  Popula- 
tion, 25,000.  Chamberry,  the  chief  town  of  Savoy,  occupies  a  charming  spot 
surrounded  by  gentle  eminences  covered  with  vineyards,  pastures,  and  wood,  but 
it  is  not  a  well-built  place.     Population,  12,000.     Alessandria,  on  the  Tanaro,  a 
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bnnch  of  the  Po»  k  the  strooffest  place  in  the  kingdom.  It  ie  wdl  built,  widi 
broad  and  handsome  atreeta.  PopaUtion,  35,000.  Other  towns,  Aati,.23>000; 
CoBi,  18,000;  Mondovi,  17,000;  YerceUi,  16,000;  Novarra,  ISpOOa 

PRINCIPALITY  OP  MONACO. 

This  little  atate,  compriaing  0500  inhabitanta,  on  50  square  miles,  is  sitnated 
within  the  Sardinian  territory.  The  capital  is  Monaco,  a  village  with  1000  in- 
habitanta. The  principality  of  Monaco  la  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of 
Sardinia. 


THE  LOMBARDaVENETIAN  KINGDOM. 

AiMrnuAii  Italy,  or  the  LoMa^RDo-VBimAir  Kimodoii,  consists  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  Po,  bordered,  on  one  side,  by  the  highest  ranges  of  the  Alps,  on  the 
other  by  those  of  the  Appenines.  It  has  not  the  claasic  sites  and  nonunients  of 
Rome,  nor  the  brilliant  akies  of  Naples;  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the 
globe  a  territory  of  the  saaoe  extent  equally  fine.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  this 
vast  plain,  the  grand,  almost  magic,  landscapes  presented  by  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  lakes  which  spread  at  their  feet;  the  fine  ahorea  of  the  Adri- 
atic— unite  in  making  it  one  of  the  most  desirable  regions  in  Europe.  It  is  an 
aggregate  of  several  portions  that  were  politically  very  diatioct 

This  kingdom  occupies  the  eastern  part  of  Northctm  Italy.  They  consist  of  two 
divisions:  uie  Republic  of  Venice  in  the  east,  and  Lombardy  in  tlie  west  They 
are  bounded  north  b^  the  Tyrol  and  Carinthia ;  eaat  by  Istria,  Ourniola,  and  the 
Adriatic ;  south  by  the  States  of  the  Church,  Modena,  and  Ptenia ;  and  west  by 
the  Sardinian  dominiona.  It  extends  fiom  45^  to  47^  N.  kt ;  nod  finom  0^  to  14^ 
E.  Ion.  Their  greatest  length  ftom  east  to  west  is  2510  milea,  and  their  breadth 
140  milea  It  conUins  18^34  square  miles.  Popolatioii,  4,370,764.  The  Po 
washes  the  loathem  limit  of  this  territory.  This  river,  denomim^ted  the  Prince 
of  the  Italian  streams,  riaes  in  the  western  Alps,  on  the  confines  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  passes  easterly  through  the  Sardinian  States.  The  sand  and  gravel 
washed  down  from  the  mountains,  have  raised  its  bed  in  modem  times  to  such  an 
elevation,  that  in  some  places,  banks  30  feet  high  are  necessary  to  preserve  the 
country  from  inundation.  The  Adige  rises  in  the  Alps  of  Tyrol,  and  flowing  south, 
enters  this  territory,  after  which  it  turns  to  the  east,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic ; 
it  is  200  miles  in  length.  The  Piave  and  several  other  small  streams  from  the 
north  flow  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Lake  Maggiore  extenda  alonff  the  base  of  the 
Alps  27  miles:  it  b  3  miles  in  width,  and  1800  feet  deep.  Its  shores  abound 
with  Alpine  beauties.  East  of  this  is  the  Lake  of  Como,  32  miles  in  length,  and 
still  farther  east,  the  Lake  of  Garda :  it  is  30  miles  kmg,  and  8  miles  wide.  There 
are  several  other  smaller  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood.  All  of  them  flow  into  the 
Po,  and  are  highly  beautiful.  The  climate  of  this  region  is  delightful,  yet  the 
winter  has  some  features  of  Alpine  severity.  The  heals  of  summer  are  mitigated 
by  the  cool  breezes  from  the  Alps. 

Lombardy  is  a  level  country,  and  consists  entirely  of  an  alluvial  plain  with  one 
of  the  richest  soils  in  the  world.  Near  the  mountains,  gravel  is  mixed  with  the 
earth,  but  almost  the  whole  tract  is  composed  of  a  deep  black  mould.  The  irri- 
gation applied  to  the  lands  in  Lombardy  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  world.  The 
mountains  which  border  the  country  aflbrd  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water.  The 
meadows  yield  six  crops  of  hay  in  a  year.  Rice  is  cultivated  in  some  parts.  The 
grain  and  ordinary  fruits  are  ripe  in  June  or  July,  and  the  vintage  takes  place  in 
October.  The  bee  and  the  silkworm  receive  much  attention,  but  the  dairy  is  the 
main  occupation  of  the  farmer.    The  fields  are  separated  by  rows  of  poplars. 

The  chief  manufactures  are  silk,  glass,  and  hardware.  At  Venice  a,nd  Murano 
beautiful  mirrors  are  made.  Hardware  and  fire-arms  are  made  at  Brescia.  Jew- 
elry and  plate  are  wrought  at  Milan  and  Venice.    There  are  some  manufiu:tnres 
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of  wodlen,  musical  instraments,  chinas  carpets,  paper,  artificial  floweia,  perfbmes, 
vermicelli,  macaroni^  glass  beads,  dLC.  Veoice  has  been  made  a  free  port,  bat  its 
commerce  is  trifling.  The  internal  trade  is  pretty  active.  The  cfovemment  is 
arbitrary,  and  is  administered  by  an  Austrian  viceroy.  There  is  a  snow  of  repre- 
sentation, yet  everything  is  controlled  by  the  authorities  at  Vienna.  All  the  taxes 
are  imposed  by  the  Emperor.  The  administration  of  justice  is  arbitrary  and 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  the  censorship  is  very  rigid. 

Milan,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  residence  of  the  viceroy,  is  a  large 
and  splendid  city,  11  miles  in  circumference.     It  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  vast 

?lain,  on  a  spot  without  any  natural  advantages,  yet  the  fine  canals  from  the 
^icino  and  Adda  make  it  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  considered  the 
most  elegant  city  in  Italy,  and  was  very  much  improved  and  beautified  by  Napo- 
leon. The  finest  building  is  the  Cathedral,  which  is  inferior  only  to  St  Peter's  at 
Rome.  It  is  completely  built,  payed,  vaulted  and  roofed  with  the  whitest  and 
most  resplendent  marble.  Most  of  the  buildings  in  this  city  are  constructed 
according  to  a  regular  order  of  architecture,  and  a  mean-looking  bouse  is  as  rare 
here  as  a  palace  elsewhere.  Here  is  the  famous  Ambrosian  Library,  with  72,000 
volumes,  and  15,000  manuscripts.  The  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions  are 
numerous.  Milan  was  founded  564  years  before  Christ,  by  the  Insubrian  Gauls. 
It  has  been  40  times  besieged ;  40  times  taken,  and  4  times  destroyed.  It  has 
above  200  churches,  and  more  than  100  monastic  institutiona  Population,  151,000. 
Venice  is  the  most  picturesque  city  in  Europe,  and  full  of  character  and  variety. 
It  is  an  uninteDigible  place  to  every  one  but  an  eye-witness.  It  stands  in  the 
Adriatic,  about  5  miles  from  the  main  land,  and  is  built  upon  a  multitude  of  islands 
intersected  by  canals  instead  of  streets.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fitting  place  for  crip- 
ples, because  here,  a  man  has  no  use  for  his  limbs ;  he  steps  out  of  his  house  into 
a  gondola,  and  out  of  the  gondola  into  his  house ;  this  is  all  the  exertion  necessary 
to  traverse  the  whole  city.  There  are  thousands  here  who  never  saw  a  hill  or  a 
wood,  or  an  ear  of  com  growing,  or  a  green  field.  The  Grand  Canal  is  crossed 
by  the  Rialto,  a  marble  arch  90  fbet  in  span.  The  prospect  firom  this  bridge  is 
lively  and  magnificent  There  are  500  other  bridges.  Most  of  the  canals  are 
narrow,  and  some  have  no  quays,  so  that  the  water  washes  the  houses.  The  ducal 
palace,  and  the  churches  of  St  Mark  and  St  Gremignano  are  rich  and  splendid 
edifices.  The  Square  of  St  Mark  b  800  feet  in  length,  and  has  a  magnificent 
appearance.  The  traveller  at  evening  may  view  this  fine  square  in  all  its  marble 
beauty,  with  the  domes  and  minarets  of  its  ancient  church,  the  barbaric  gloom  of 
the  Ek^'s  palace,  and  its  proud  towering  Campanile ;  he  may  here  see  the  Co- 
rinthian horses,  the  workmanship  of  Lysippns,  and  the  winged  lion  of  the  Piraeus; 
he  may  walk  in  the  illumination  of  a  long  line  of  coffee-bouses,  and  observe  the 
variety  of  costume ;  the  thin  veil  covering  the  pale  Venetian  beauty ;  the  Turks 
with  their  beards  and  caftans  and  long  pipes  and  chess-playing ;  the  Greeks  with 
their  skull-cape,  and  richly  laced  jackets.  Venice  is  in  everyuiing  delightful,  and 
may  be  called  a  jfreat  pleasure-house.  It  is  the  chief  book-e^op  o?  the  south,  and 
prints  for  Italy  m  general,  as  well  as  for  Greece  and  Grermany.  It  has  a  public 
library  of  150,000  volumes,  and  a  population  of  101,000. 

Padua,  the  birthplace  of  Livy,  has  a  famous  university,  fbunded  by  Charlemagne, 
and  is  said  to  have  had  at  one  time  16,000  students ;  in  1617,  only  300.  Popula- 
tion, 50,000.  Mantua  is  a  strong  town,  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  Mincio.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight  and  the  squares  spacious.  Here 
is  a  monument  to  Virgil,  and  a  little  village  in  this  neighbourhood  was  the  place 
of  his  birth.  Population,  25,000.  Cremona  stands  at  Uie  confluence  of  the  Po 
and  the  Adda.  It  has  a  splendid  cathedral  and  is  regularly  built,  but  the  streets 
are  grass-grown,  and  the  place  has  a  decaying  look.  Population,  27,000.  Brescia, 
to  the  west  of  Lake  Garda,  has  also  a  fine  cathedral.  Population,  31,000.  Pavia, 
on  the  Ticino,  has  a  university  founded  by  Charlemagne.  Population,  21,000. 
Lodi,  on  the  Adda,  is  celebrated  for  a  victory  gained  by  Bonaparte  over  the  Aus- 
trians  in  1796.  Population,  16,000.  Verona,  on  the  Adige,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  has  a  charming  situation  and  many  fine  buildings.  Its  ancient  walls  and 
towers  inclose  a  vast  area,  and  have  a  noble  appearance.     The  great  am]^itheatre 
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at  tluB  pilaee  is  one  of  the  noblest  roooiimeiits  of  Roman  ma^ificence  now  exist- 
ing. Population,  dSyOOO.  Some  of  the  other  towns  are  Vicenza,  90,000 ;  Udina, 
18,000;  Tnwiao,  15,000;  BeUtno»  8000;  Rorigo,  7000. 


TUSCANY. 

Turn  Ducfaj  of  Toscaaj  ranks  next  to  the  Roman  States  as  the  theatre  of  great 
historical  events,  and  has  surpassed  Rome  itself  as  the  seat  of  modem  learning. 
It  ia  boanded  north  and  east  by  the  Roman  States,  south-west  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  north-west  by  Lucca.  It  contains  8750  square  miles.  The  chief  river 
is  the  Amo,  which  rises  among  the  mountains  in  the  eastern  part,  and  flews 
westerly  to  the  sea.  It  is  navigable,  by  barges,  from  Florence  to  the  sea.  It  sup- 
plies with  water  above  1000  canals.  The  Ombrone,  in  the  south,  is  not  naviga- 
ble.   The  Tiber  rises  in  the  mountains  of  this  country. 

Tuscany  is  admired  for  its  romantic  scenery.  The  boldness,  grandeur,  and  rich 
luxuriance  of  the  country,  are  hardly  an v  where  equalled.  The  vale  of  the  Amo 
is  one  of  the  most  delightful  regions  in  the  world.  It  is  abundantly  rich  and  well 
cultivated.  One  half  of  this  territory  consists  of  mountains,  producing  only  tim- 
ber: one  sixth  is  composed  of  hills  covered  with  vineyards  and  olive  gardens;  the 
remainder  consists  of  plains.  The  soil  on  the  Apennines  is  stony.  The  coast  is 
low,  sandy,  and  in  some  parts  swampy.  In  the  southern  part  begins  that  desolate 
repioQ  called  the  Maremma,  the  soil  of  which  consists  of  white  clay  impregnated 
with  sulphur.  Com,  wme,  and  oil,  are  common  productions.  The  vallev  of  the 
Amo  is  divided  into  very  small  farms,  separated  by  rows  of  trees  or  small  canals. 
The  Maremma  pastures  great  numbers  of  sheep  and  horses.  Chestnuts  are  an 
important  production ;  in  some  parts  they  are  used  for  bread. 

This  Duchy  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  countries  of  Italy.  Silk  manufac- 
tures are  the  principal  branch  of  industry  in  the  Florentine  cities.  Straw  hats 
are  made  in  great  numbers,  by  women,  in  the  vallev  of  the  Ama  The  other 
manufactures  are  linen,  broadcloth,  soap,  perfumes,  letter-paper,  china,  marble, 
coral,  alabaster,  and  mo6aic&  Leghorn  has  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
Levant,  Europe,  and  America. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  monarchy.  There  are  4000  regular  troops,  be- 
sides militia.  The  population,  in  1826,  was  1,275,000.  Of  these,  15,000  were 
Jew&  The  chief  universities  are  at  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Sienna.  They  comprise 
about  1200  stndent&    At  Florence  are  also  eight  public  schools. 

The  Island  of  Elba  is  nine  miles  from  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  It  is  60  miles  in 
circumference,  and  contains  160  square  miles.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and  in- 
stead of  wood  the  mountains  are  covered  with  aromatic  plants  and  bushea  The 
chief  production  is  iron,  taken  mostly  from  a  single  mountain  consisting  of  one 
immense  mass  of  iron  ore.  The  island  contains  also  copper,  lead  and  silver  mines, 
and  produces  excellent  wine.  The  chief  town,  Porto  Ferrajo,  has  a  good  har- 
bour, and  contains  3034  inhabitanta  In  1814,  this  island  was  given  in  entire 
sovereignty  to  Napoleon,  who  resided  here  from  May,  1814,  till  Febroanr  26, 1815. 
Population,  13,700.  The  Island  of  Gorgona,  near  Leghorn,  is  famous  for  the  fish- 
ing of  anchovies. 

Florence,  the  capital,  stands  on  the  Arno,  50  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  6  miles 
in  compass,  and,  next  to  Rome,  is  the  most  beautiful  city  in  Italy.  It  is  built  in  a 
plain  skirted  by  the  Apennines.  Antique  towers  and  remains  of  fortifications,  old 
convents,  and  other  picturesque  ruins,  crown  the  inferior  eminences  around  the 
city,  and  recidl  the  remark  of  Ariosto,  that  on  seeing  the  hills  so  full  of  palaces, 
it  appears  as  if  the  soil  produced  them.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls;  the 
buildings  are  magnificent,  and  the  streets  well  paved  and  kept  remarkably  clean. 
The  Via  Larga,  or  Broadway,  is  full  of  noble  palaces.  Most  of  the  other  streets 
are  narrow.  The  ducal  palace,  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  and 
many  other  edifices,  are  noted  for  their  size  and  splendour.  The  Medicean  gal- 
lery is  rich  in  those  treasures  of  painting  and  sculpture  which  draw  to  this  city 
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vbitora  from  every  quarter  of  the  civilized  globe.  Here  stands  that  Venm  which 
enchants  the  world.  The  Laurentian  library  has  120,000  volumes;  others  have 
90,000  and  50,000.  There  are  many  splendid  private  jfalleries  and  libraries. 
Florence  contains  a  great  number  of  English  residents.  It  was  the  cradle  of  the 
arts  at  the  time  of  their  regeneration,  and  the  birthplace  of  Dante,  Machiavelli, 
Filicaja,  Cruicciardini,  Michael  Angelo,  Galileo,  and  Amerigo  VespuccL  Popula- 
tion, 80,000. 

Pisa,  on  the  Amo,  near  the  sea,  was  once  the  capital  of  a  republic,  the  rival  of 
Genoa  and  Venice.  It  is  now  decayed,  but  can  still  boast  some  marble  diurches, 
a  marble  palace,  and  a  marble  bridge.  Its  ancient  towers  may  be  traced  in  the 
walls  of  modem  houses.  The  streets  are  broad,  and  the  Lung*  Amo,  which  ex- 
tends along  both  banks  of  the  river,  is  much  admired.  The  cathedral  is  a  large 
gothic  edifice  of  marble.  Near  it  stands  that  remarkable  structure,  the  Leaning 
Tower :  it  is  190  feet  high,  and  overhangs  its  base  15  feet,  seeming  to  threaten  a 
fall  at  every  instant ;  yet  it  has  stood  four  hundred  years,  and  endured  the  shock 
of  earthquakes  which  have  overthrown  many  a  perpendicular  structure.  To  a 
spectator  looking  down  from  the  top,  the  effect  is  terrific  Pisa  has  a  university, 
with  a  library  of  60,000  volumes.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  celebrated  baths. 
Population,  20,000.  Leghorn  is  the  chief  seaport  of  Tuscany.  It  is  a  neat,  well- 
built,  and  busy  town,  with  a  tolerable  harbour.  The  streets  are  filled  with  Eu- 
ropeans, Turks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Moors,  exhibiting  a  most  picturesque 
variety  of  costume.  Works  of  art  and  architectural  monuments  do  not  exist  here. 
The  commerce  of  the  place  is  very  active.  Population,  66,000.  Sienna  has  a 
magnificent  cathedral  and  a  university.  Population,  18,000.  Pistoja,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Apennines,  was  once  a  republic.    Population,  12,000. 
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Parma,  PUcentia,  and  Cruastalla,  though  they  have  been  formed  into  a  state 
for  the  ex-empress  of  France,  form  in  reality  a  complete  appendage  of  Lombardy, 
and  a  continuation  of  its  great  plain,  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  They  abound 
in  the  richest  pastures,  firom  which  is  produced  that  most  celebrated  of  cheeses, 
to  which  Parma  gives  its  name.  The  dukes  of  Parma,  and  especially  the  cele^ 
brated  Alexander  Famese,  have  ranked  among  the  first  generals  of  Europe.  The 
city  of  Parma,  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  is  large,  populous,  airy,  and 
clean.  It  does  not  contain  any  remarkable  architectural  features,  except  the 
theatre,  modelled  on  the  ancient  plan,  and  perhaps  the  noblest  in  the  world,  but 
now  in  a  state  of  decay;  but  Parma  can  boast  a  school  of  painting,  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  interesting  that  ever  existed ;  in  which  grace  was  the  predominant 
feature.  The  chief  masters  were  Correggio  and  Parmegiano,  whose  works  in 
fresco  adorn  the  walls  and  cupolas  of  the  churches  in  Parma ;  and  the  oil  pictures, 
which  the  French  carried  off,  have  now  been  restored.  Population,  30,000.  Pla- 
centia,  with  28,000  inhabitants,  is  also  a  large  and  well-built  city ;  but  its  cele- 
brated amphitheatre,  which  surpassed  that  of  Verona,  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in 
one  of  the  furious  civil  contests  which  laid  waste  Italy.  The  population  of  the 
duchy  is  about  440,000,  and  its  area,  2240  square  miles. 


DUCHY    OF   LUCCA. 

LuooA,  though  an  Etruscan  city,  is  now  governed  by  a  duke  of  its  own.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  Italian  republics,  which,  amid  the  revolutions  of  800  years,  main- 
tained its  independence.  The  Lucchese  reaped  the  benefit  of  this,  in  the  supe- 
rior education  and  more  decent  deportment  of  her  nobles ;  in  that  agricultural 
industry,  which,  in  a  degree  even  beyond  what  appears  in  the  rest  of  Italy,  has 
converted  a  land  liable  to  inundation,  and  destitute  of  many  natural  advantages. 
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into  a  complete  garden.  The  territory,  though  only  forty-three  miles  in  length, 
ajod  twelve  in  breadth,  two-thirds  of  which  consist  of  mountain  and  defile,  reckons 
a  population  of  145,000,  being  334  to  the  square  mile ;  a  density  which  has  no 
parallel,  even  in  the  most  fertile  plains  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  On  the  death  of  the 
duchess  of  Parma,  the  duke  of  Lucca  will  succeed  to  that  duchy,  and  Lucca  will 
be  annexed  to  Tuscany.    The  capital  is  Lucca,  with  22,000  inhabitants. 


DUCHY    OP    MODENA- 

MoDBiiA  is  a  fine  small  domain,  composed  of  a  rich  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  is  held  as  a  fief  of  Austria,  and  by  a  branch  of  that  family,  with 
the  title  of  duke.  The  city  of  Modena  is  extremely  handsome,  though  without 
any  objects  peculiarly  striking.  It  has  a  population  of  27,000  souls.  It  was  en- 
riched by  the  family  of  Este  with  splendid  collections  of  books  and  paintings ;  but 
the  latter  have  been  now  removed,  bv  purchase,  to  adorn  the  Dresden  gallery. 
The  territory  of  Massa-Carrara,  held  by  the  archduchess  Maria  Beatrix,  fell,  on 
her  death  in  1832,  to  Modena.  The  population  of  the  whole  is  400,000:  square 
miles,  2145. 


STATES  OF  THE  CHURCH,  OR  ECCLESIASTICAL  STATES. 

Ths  Ecclesiastical  States  have  lost  that  paramount  importance  which  they  once 
possessed,  and  are  the  least  flourishing  and  powerful  of  aJl  the  divisions  of  Italy. 
Nevertheless,  as  they  contain  Rome,  with  all  its  stupendous  monuments,  and  were 
the  central  theatre  of  all  the  ancient  grandeur  or  Italy,  they  still  excite  an  in- 
terest superior  to  that  of  any  other  of  these  celebrated  regions. 

This  territory  occupies  m  centre  of  Italy.  It  is  washed  on  the  north-east  b^ 
the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Mediterranean.  On  Uie  north  it  is 
bounded  by  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  on  the  south-east  by  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  on  the  west  by  Modena  and  Tuscany.  Its  extreme  length  is  260 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  its  breadth  from  20  to  05  miles.  It  contains  17,572 
square  miles.  The  duchy  of  Benevento,  and  the  principality  of  Ponte  Corvo,  are 
two  small  districts  belonging  to  this  territory,  insulated  m  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

These  States  are  intersected  by  the  Apennines.  The  mountains  are  as  barren 
as  those  of  Tuscany  and  Genoa,  but  higher.  The  Campagna  di  Roma  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  and  is  noted  for  its  unhealthy  malaria.  It  ex- 
hibits an  undulated  sur&ce  bare  of  trees.  The  Pontine  marshes  are  in  the  south. 
The  ancient  Cssars  and  modem  popes  have  in  vain  attempted  to  drain  them. 

The  Tiber,  though  not  the  larg^  stream  in  Italy,  is  the  first  in  classical  cele- 
brity. It  rises  in  tiie  Apennines,  near  the  source  of  the  Amo,  and  passes  through 
the  city  of  Rome  to  the  Mediterranean :  it  is  150  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  full 
stream,  but  narrow :  it  is  only  300  feet  wide  at  Rome.  There  is  no  other  river 
of  importance  within  this  territory.    The  northern  boundary  is  washed  by  the  Po. 

The  Lake  of  Perugia,  near  the  city  of  that  name,  is  the  ancient  Thrasymenus, 
and  is  famous  for  a  battle  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romana  It  is  a  beautiful 
sheet  of  water,  4  miles  across,  bordered  with  ^ntly  sloping  hills  everywhere 
covered  with  woods  or  cultivated  fields,  and  rising  at  a  distance  into  mountains. 
The  lakes  of  Albano  and  Nemi  are  charmingly  situated  among  hills.  There  are 
other  small  lakes. 

The  climate  is  mild,  but  the  mountains  are  coverM  with  snow  from  October  to 
April.  The  Sirocco,  or  hot  wind  from  Africa,  is  felt  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  the  mountainous  parts  the  air  is  healthy,  but  in  the  Maremma  on  the 
coast,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pontine  marshes,  are  pestilential  exhala- 
tions which  cause  fever  and  ague.  The  northern  parts  near  the  Po  are  also  un- 
healthy. The  soil  does  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  Tuscany.  The  oranges 
and  lemons  produced  in  the  plain  of  Rome  are  the  best  in  Italy.    The  lands  are 
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commoDly  held  by  great  proprietors.  lo  the  plain  of  the  Po,  eoltivatioD  is  actiye, 
but  the  rest  of  the  country  ib  neglected.  The  Romans  are  less  isduatrioiM  than 
their  northern  neighbours.  The  vine  and  olive  grow  everywhere.  Onioas  are 
raised  in  immense  quantities  in  the  marshes  of  Ancona.  Hemp,  saffroiiy  and 
beans,  are  extensively  cnltivated. 

The  commerce  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  the  only  seafwrt  of 
consequence  is  Civita  Vecchia.  The  manu&clures  merely  supply  the  home  con- 
sumption. Some  silk  is  manufactured  at  Bologna,  beside  many  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles.   Gall-nuts  and  cantharides  are  articles  of  exportation. 

The  fi^vernment  is  an  elective  monarchy.  The  pope  possesses  both  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  power,  and  is  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals  from  among 
themselves.  The  number  of  cardinals  is  about  70.  Constitutionally,  the  pope  is 
an  absolute  sovereign,  but  in  practice  he  is  only  the  head  of  an  oligarchy.  Since 
the  time  of  Adrian  VL,  who  was  obtruded  upon  the  throne  by  Chiurles  V.,  all  the 
popes  have  been  Italiana  The  revenue  is  l,237,000f.  The  debt  is  24,70(M)00I. 
The  military  force  is  about  7000  men.  There  is  no  navy.  The  population  is 
2,592,329. 

Rome,  the  capital  of  this  territory,  once  the  capital  of  the  world,  stands  on  the 
Tiber,  15  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  situated  on  some  low  hills,  and  is  13  miles  in 
circumference,  but  has  much  open  ground,  comprehending  gardens,  fields,  and 
•  meadows.  It  has  a  sombre  appearance,  rendered  still  more  striking  by  large 
squares,  spacious  and  deserted  streets,  and  the  majestic  ruins  which  are  seen  at 
every  step^  Some  of  the  streets  are  of  immense  length ;  others  are  only  half 
built ;  many  aro  narrow  and  crooked.  In  one  part,  are  noble  palaces  half  hidden 
among  miserable  huts ;  in  another  part,  all  is  gorgeous  and  magnificent  Other 
places  may  be  more  beautiful,  but  Rome  is  one  of  the  most  richly  picturesque 
cities  in  the  world.  The  hills,  insignificant  in  themselves,  seem  made  to  display 
the  buildings  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  architecture,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  is  dten  faulty  and  incongruous,  but  always  combines  well  with  the  land- 
scape. The  spectator  is  dazzled  with  the  multiplicity  of  objects,  and  decaying 
ruins  are  relieved  by  modem  magnificence. 

The  church  of  St  Peter,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  is  the 
glory  of  modem  architecture.  The  symmetry  and  beauty  of  its  proportions  cause 
such  sensations  of  delig^ht,  that  the  traveller,  on  leaving  Rome,  finds  his  most 
painful  regret  to  be  that  he  shall  see  St  Peter's  no  more.  It  is  fronted  by  a  cir-  '* 
cular  colonnade  surrounding  an  Egyptian  obelisk  and  two  magnificent  fountains. 
This  church  was  111  years  in  building,  and  cost  a  sum  equal  to  160,000,000  dol- 
lars at  the  present  day.  No  other  church  in  Rome  can  be  compared  to  this,  yet 
there  are  many  remarkable  for  magnificence  and  antiquity.  The  Pantheon  is  the 
most  perfect  edifice  of  ancient  R^me ;  it  is  now  converted  into  a  church ;  its 
portico  is  unrivalled.  Trajan's  pillar  is  a  fine  monumental  column,  in  good  pre- 
servation. But  the  most  wpnderfiil  monument  of  Roman  ma^ificence  yet  re- 
gaining, is  the  Coliseum,  an  amphitheatre  capable  of  containing  60,000  specta- 
tors, and  in  which  the  Roman  people  assembled  to  witness  the  combats  of  gladia^ 
tors  and  wild  beasts.  It  is  now  a  min,  but  enough  of  it  remains  to  attest  its  for- 
mer magnificence.  It  would  be  impossible  to  comprise  within  the  limits  of  this 
work,  even  an  enumeration  of  the  objects  in  Rome  worthy  of  notice  for  their  an- 
tiquity and  historical  associations. 

The  Vatican  palace  is  the  j^eatest  repository  of  ancient  and  modem  art  in  ex- 
istence. The  whole  pile  of  building,  with  gardens,  comprises  a  circuit  of  some 
miles,  and  the  apartments  are  numbered  at  4442.  The  library  is  an  immense  col- 
lection. The  Vatican  is  the  residence  of  the  pope  in  winter.  Rome  has  300 
churches  and  300  palaces.  The  ancient  Flaminian  Way  is  now  called  the  Corso, 
and  is  a  street  nearly  a  mile  long,  dividing  the  city  into  two  equal  parts.  This  is 
the  fiishionable  drive,  where  the  better  class  display  their  equipages  daily.  During 
the  carnival,  a  horse-race  takes  place  here,  which  has  given  the  street  its  modern 
name.  The  country  around  Rome  abounds  with  the  remains  of  antiquity  and 
with  villas.  The  city  is  unhealthy  from  the  malaria  in  summer.  Its  population, 
in  1829,  was  150,000. 
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Bologna,  the  n^zt  city  in  size  to  Rome,  is  picturesquely  situated  at  the  base  of 
the  Apennines,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  papal  territory.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
high  brick  wall,  six  miles  in  circuit  lbs  curious  leaning  towers  and  antique  spires, 
with  a  curious  arcade  leading  to  the  church  on  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  have  a  sin- 
gular and  striking  effect  upon  the  spectator  who  approaches  it  The  city  has  a 
venerahle  aspect  without  being  ruinous,  and  abounds  with  large  churches  and 
handsome  palaces.  Here  is  a  university  founded  by  Theodosius  the  younger,  in 
425,  and  the  oldest  in  Europe.  The  public  library  has  140,000  volumes.-  The 
manu&ctures  of  the  city  are  considerable.    Population,  70,000. 

Ferrara  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  in  Italy.  It  is  regularly  and  superbly  built, 
but  the  traveller  would  nnagine  that  the  inhabitants  had  just  abandoned  it  The 
streets  are  grass-grown,  and  all  the  lai^  houses  are  empUr.  The  cows  pasture 
undisturbed  upon  the  pavements  in  front  of  noble  palaces.  The  city  possesses  few 
advantages  of  situation,  but  was  once  very  populous.  At  present  it  has  23,050 
inhabitants.  Ravenna,  near  the  Adriatic,  hao  once  a  harbour  which  is  now  filled 
op.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  the  Italian  Exarchs,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  Ihinte. 
Population,  24,000.  Ancona,  on  the  Adriatic,  is  a  strong  place  with  a  tolerable 
harbour.  Population,  30,000.  Civita  Vecchia,  a  seaport  on  the  Mediterranean, 
has  some  commerce.    Population,  7111. 

REPUBUC  OP  SAN  MARINO. 

This  little  territory,  the  most  free  and  virtuous  of  all  republics,  is  an  indepen- 
dent State  under  the  protection  of  the  Pope :  it  was  founded  by  <a  man  of  low 
rank,  and,  having  become  a  refuge  fi>r  those  who  sought  peace  amid  the  turbu- 
lence of  Uie  fetraal  ages,  it  has  remained  inviolate  for  thirteen  centuries ;  either 
respected  or  overlooked  by  the  proudest  and  most  mighty  oppressors  of  Italy.  It 
has  still  *'  Liberty^  inscribed  on  the  gates  of  its  little  capitol,  and  exemplines,  in 
the  virtue,  simplicity,  and  happiness  of  its  people,  the  powerful  influence  of  free 
institutions.    The  government  is  vested  in  60  senators,  20  patricians,  20  burgesses. 


and  20  peasants,  chosen  for  life,  and  two  gonfaloniers,  chosen  for  three  months. 
The  arringo,  or  general  assembly  of  citizens,  is  held  once  every  six  roonthsL  The 
revenue  of  the  State  amounts  to  $15,000;  the  army  consists  of  00  men.  The 
population  of  the  capital  is  about  5000;  four  villages  constitute  the  rest  of  the 
territory  of  the  republic. 


NAPLES. 

The  Kingdom  or  Naples,  or,  as  it  is  called,  The  Two  Siciueb,  is  the  most 
considerable  in  Italy  for  extent  and  population,  in  which  respects  it  approaches  to 
the  rank  of  the  great  monarchies;  but  the  supine  and  indolent  character  of  its 
government  almost  prevents  it  from  having  any  weight  in  the  political  system. 
This  kingdom  comprises  all  the  south  of  Italy,  with  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  a  few 
small  islands  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  continental  portion  is  bounded  north-west 
by  the  States  of  the  Church ;  north-east  by  the  Adriatic ;  south-east  by  the  Ionian 
Sea,  and  south-west  by  the  Mediterranean :  its  extreme  length  is  about  360  miles. 
Its  width  varies  from  120  to  80  miles.  The  island  of  Sicily  is  separated  by  a  nar- 
row strait  firom  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent:  its  extreme  length  is  250 
miles,  and  breadth  about  130.  The  continental  part  contains  30,680  square  miles, 
and  the  island  12,372 :  total,  43,052.     Population,  7,434,300. 

The  ridge  of  tiie  Apennhies  extends  through  the  whole  continental  part  from 
north  to  south.  There  are  other  mountains,  which  have  no  connexion  with  this 
ridge.  Four  volcanoes  are  comprised  within  the  kingdom, — ^Vesuvius,  iEtna, 
Stromboli,  and  Volcana  All  the  rivers  in  the  continental  part  descend  fVom  the 
Apennines.  The  Garigliano,  Vultumo,  Silaro,  and  Crati,  are  the  chief,  but  are 
small  streams.  There  is  an  indescribable  richness  of  vegetation  throughout  this 
country.  Here  flourish  the  fig-tree,  the  almond,  the  cotton-plant,  and  sugar-cane. 
Sicily  is  one  of  the  most  productive  spots  on  Uie  earth.  The  soil  is  cucareous, 
and  its  fertility  is  much  increased  by  volcanic  fire. 
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The  land  is  moatly  the  property  of  great  landlords.  In  Sicily  it  belongs  wholly 
to  the  nobility  and  clergy.  Agriculture  is  badly  manaffedt  And  the  cultivators  are 
poor.  On  the  continent  are  produced  wine,  oil,  silk,  wheat,  and  maize ;  sheep  are 
numerous.  Sicily  produces  the  same  articles,  with  flax  and  hemp.  The  Sicilian 
wheat  grows  to  an  extraordinary  height,  and  is  extremely  woductive.  Oran^fes, 
lemons,  figs,  and  almonds,  are  raised  in  great  quantities.  The  exports  are  wme, 
oil,  fruits,  silk,  sulphur,  grain,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  commerce  is  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  No  Neapolitan  ship  ever  ventures  without  the  straits  of 
Gibraltar.     There  are  no  manufactures  of  any  consequence. 

The  sciences  are  in  a  miserable  state  throiighout  the  kingdom.  There  are  no 
schools  for  the  lower  classes,  and  the  few  means  of  instruction  are  in  the  hands 
of  an  ignorant  clergy.  The  three  universities  at  Naples,  Palermo,  and  Catania 
are  provided  with  fine  libraries  and  numerous  professors,  but  little  is  taught  in 
them  beside  law  and  natural  philosophy. 

Naples  is  an  hereditary  monarch?.  The  king  exercises  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  power.  The  continental  and  insular  parts  have  each  a  separate  le^s- 
lation,  but  these  bodies  have  only  the  right  of  voting  taxes.  The  &nnv  consists 
of  28,000  men,  and  the  navy  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  five  frigates,  and  nfty  small 
vessels. 

Sicily  is  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  seems  to  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  the  continent  by  some  violent  convulsion.  The  strait  of  Messma 
dividing  it  from  the  continent,  is  5  miles  broad.  This  is  the  ancient  CHiarybdis, 
although  the  whirlpool  which  rendered  it  such  a  terror  to  mariners,  no  longer 
exists.  The  mountains  of  this  island  may  be  regarded  ■•  a  continuation  of  the 
Apennines.  Mount  iEtna  is  near  the  eastern  shore.  This  celebrated  voloaoo  has 
thrown  out  flames,  at  intervals,  for  more  than  'MX)  yean.  Its  immense  me  and 
solitary  elevation,  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  smmmnding  sceneiy,  and 
the  terrific  grandeur  of  the  convulsions  to  which  it  has  been  subject,  have  made 
it  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  At  a  distance,  it  appears  like  a  truncated 
cone.  Upon  a  nearer  approach,  the  traveller  is  astonishea  at  the  wild  and  gro- 
tesque appearance  of  the  whole  mountain.  Scattered  over  the  immense  declivity, 
he  beholds  innumerable  small  ccmical  hills  gently  rising  from  the  surfiice  to  the 
height  of  400  or  500  feet,  covered  with  rich  verdure  and  beautiful  trees,  villages, 
scattered  hamlets  and  monasteries.  As  his  eye  ascends,  he  discovers  an  immense 
forest  of  oaks  and  pines  forming  a  beautiful  green  belt  round  the  mountain.  Above 
this  appears  the  hoary  head  of  the  volcano,  boldly  rising  into  the  clouds  and  csp- 
ped  with  eternal  snow.  The  crater  is  a  hill  of  an  exact  conical  figure,  composed 
of  ashes  and  scorie.  From  this  opening,  smoke  is  continually  ascending.  The 
elevation  of  the  mountain  is  10,925  feet  The  rivers  of  Sicilv  are  mere  rivulets. 
The  heavy  winter  rains  set  the  mountain  torrents  runninpf,  but  when  dry,  their 
beds  become  tolerable  roads  to  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles  mland« 

The  Li  pari  Islands  lie  between  Sicily  and  the  continent  They  are  12  in  num- 
ber; a  part  of  them  only  are  inhabited.  Lipari,  the  principal  isle,  contains  112 
square  miles ;  it  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  is  rendered  fertile  by  a  subterranean 
fire.  There  was  once  a  volcano  here.  The  island  of  Stromboli  is  a  volcano  that 
bums  without  ceasing.  Volcano  constantly  emits  smoke.  The  island  of  Capri,  in 
the  bay  of  Naples,  contains  10  square  miles.  It  consists  of  two  high  rocky  moun- 
tains enclosing  a  fertile  valley.  Ischia  and  Prockk  are  fisrtile  islands  in  the  same 
neighbourhood. 

Naples,  Uie  capital,  is  the  largest  city  in  Italy.  It  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a 
bay,  and  with  its  suburbs  and  contiguous  villages  extends  6  ot  8  miles  along  the 
water.  On  the  land  side  it  is  surrounded  by  mountains.  Nothing  can  surpass 
the  beauty  of  the  bay  or  the  prospect  of  the  city  viewed  from  the  water,  where  it 
appears  broken  into  great  masses,  and  crossed  by  long  lines  of  palaces,  hanging 
gardens,  and  terraced  roofs;  the  outline  upon  the  sea  is  strikingly  indented,  ana 
the  shipping  is  clustered  behind  the  moles,  castles  and  towers  on  the  points  of 
projection.  The  shores  of  the  bay  are  covered  with  interesting  ruins,  and  broken 
mto  graceful  inlets.  The  dark  towering  summit  of  Vesuvius  rises,  frowning  over 
the  landscape,  while  its  lower  regions  are  covered  with  the  richest  vegetation. 
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and  dotted  with  white  country  housea  The  whole  cireait  of  the  bay  is  ed^r^ 
with  white  towns,  and  covered  with  cultivation  and  the  abandance  of  nature. 
The  roa^ificence  of  the  whole  scene  is  beyond  the  most  gorgeous  description. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  straight  but  narrow ;  some  are  refreshed  with  foun- 
tains; others  are  decorated  with  statues  and  sculptured  obelisks.  The  houses  are 
high,  the  roofii  flat,  more  than  half  the  front  consists  of  windows,  and  every  win- 
dow is  &ced  with  an  iron  balcony.  Naples  in  its  interior  has  no  parallel  on  earth. 
The  whole  population  is  out  of  doors  and  in  incessant  motion.  Every  trade,  occu- 
pation aad  amusiement  is  here  going  on  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultuous  crowd  rolling 
up  and  down.  The  number  of  lazzaroni^  or  vagabonds,  is  immense.  They  are 
idle  from  choice ;  their  tatters  are  not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires  hardly  any 
covering.  Six  strong  castles  defend  the  city,  and  an  excellent  mole  shelters  the 
port  The  commerce  is  not  very  active.  There  are  above  900  churches  in  Naples 
remarkable  for  their  ornaments  and  rich  jewelry.  The  nobility  are  numerous  and 
are  much  addicted  to  show  and  parade :  100  of  them  have  the  title  of  Princes. 
Population,  964,000. 

The  environs  of  Naples  combine  almoiC  everything  grand  &!id  beautifuL  Many 
of  the  towns  scattered  alon^j^  the  bay  have  10  and  l^GOO  inhabitants.  Mount  Ve- 
suvius, which  forms  so  striking  a  featnre  in  the  landscape,  rises  in  a  pyramidal 
form  in  the  midst  of  a  large  plain.  The  traveller  in  ascending  it  passes  amonff 
cultivated  fields  and  vineyards,  traversed  bv  old  streams  of  lava,  black,  rough,  and 
sterile.  The  ascent  is  gradual  and  extends  9  miles.  On  one  side  the  mountain 
is  cultivated  nearly  to  the  top.  The  conical  summit  is  composed  of  ashes  and 
cindera.  The  crater  is  about  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  is  9800  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  enchanting.  The  soil  of  the  mountain  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  cultivated  with  the  spade  like  a  garden.  The  crater  throws  out  con- 
tinual smoke,  and  oflen  bursts  forth  in  terrible  eruptions. 

Torre  del  Greoo,  a  seaport  near  Naples,  has  19,000  inhabitants.  Graeta,  on  the 
coast,  to  the  north  of  Naples,  has  15,000.  Lecci,  in  the  south,  is  a  fine  city. 
Population,  14306.  Bari,  on  the  Adriatic,  has  a  good  harbour  and  a  population 
of  19,000. 

Palermo,  the  capital  of  Sicily,  stands  on  a  small  bay  in  the  north-western  part 
of  the  island.  The  streets  are  regular  and  wide ;  the  houses  elegant,  and  several 
of  the  public  squares  very  beautiful.  It  has  a  university,  and  considerable  com- 
merce. Population,  168,000.  Catania  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  jfhna.  Its 
streets  are  straight,  spacious  and  paved  with  lava.  It  is  the  busiest  town  in  Sicily, 
and  has  a  university,  public  library,  museums,  academies,  d&c.  It  was  founded 
700  years  before  the  christian  era,  and  has  suffered  severely  from  eruptions  of  the 
mountain  and  earthquakes.  Population,  45,100.  Messina  stands  upon  the  strait 
of  that  name,  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Sicily.  It  is  regularly  built,  and 
has  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean.  Its  fine  quay  extends  more 
than  a  mile  along  the  port  It  is  the  first  commercial  town  in  the  kingdom,  and 
its  trade  extends  to  the  North  of  Europe  and  America.  It  was  completely  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1789,  but  has  been  rebuilt  Population,  40,000.  Syracuse, 
00  the  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  is  a  strongly  fortified  town  with  a  good  harbour. 
It  has  many  Grecian  antiquities.  Population,  15,000.  Girgenti,  on  the  south 
coast,  has  an  indifferent  harbour,  but  considerable  trade.  Population,  15,000. 
Trapani,  at  the  western  extremity,  has  some  commerce  and  coral  fisheries.  Popu- 
lation, 24,990. 

Malta  is  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  54  miles  to  the  south  of 
Sicily,  and,  though  imperfectly  connected  with  Italy,  belongs  more  to  it  than  to 
any  other  country.  It  is  about  00  miles  in  circuit,  and,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring small  islands  of  Gozzo  and  Coinino^  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  In  no  part 
of  Europe  are  the  defences  so  imposing.  In  Gibraltar  admiration  is  exciteo  1^ 
the  works  of  nature ;  in  Malta  by  those  ^  art  To  garrison  the  latter  completely 
would  require  above  90,000  men.  Malta  was  originally  nothing  but  a  barren 
rock ;  but  such  quantities  of  soil  have  been  carried  to  it  firom  Sicily  and  Africa, 
that  it  is  now  fertile  and  well  cultivated;  the  people  are  industrious,  and  raise 
grain,  cotton,  and  excellent  fruits,  particularly  oranges.    In  1825,  the  native  popu- 
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lation  of  this  island  amounted  to  99,600 ;  the  ^rrison  and  strangers  to  3200.  On 
the  neighbouring  smaller  island  of  Gozzo  Uiere  were  10,800.  Comiooi  lying 
between  Malta  and  Gozzo,  contains  600  inhabitants. 

La  Valetta,  the  capital  and  port  of  Malta,  being  situated  on  a  narrow  tongue  of 
land,  with  a  noble  harbour  on  each  side,  forms  an  admirable  naval  station,  deriving 
great  importance  from  its  position  in  the  heart  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  serves 
also,  especially  during  war,  as  a  commercial  dep6t,  whence  goods  ma^  be  intro- 
duced into  Italy  and  the  Levant  Population,  32,000.  Citta  Vecchia,  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  is  also  well  fortified.    Population,  5000. 


IONIAN  ISLES. 

The  Ionian  iMLumTiB  the  name  given  to  a  range  extending  chiefly  along  the 
coast  of  Greece.  The  principal  ones  are  Corfu,  Santa  Maura,  Theaki,  Uepbalonia, 
Cerigo,  situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  others,  off  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Morea.  These,  as  detached  islands,  occupied  frequently  a  conspicuous 
place  in  ancient  history ;  but  their  political  union  took  place  in  modern  Umes,  in 
consequence  of  being  held  by  the  Venetians,  and  defended  by  their  navy  against 
the  Turks,  who  had  overrun  the  whole  of  the  adjacent  continent  When  France, 
in  1797,  seized  the  territory  of  Venice,  she  added  these  as  an  appendage  to  it; 
and,  even  after  the  cession  of  Venice  to  Austria,  endeavoured  still  to  retain  them 
attached  to  her,  under  the  title  of  the  Ionian  Republic  She  was  unable,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  them  against  the  superior  naval  force  of  Enffland,  which,  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna,  was  nominated  protector  of  the  Ionian  luanda  That  power 
has  since  continued  to  hold  them  in  full  military  occupation,  and  spends  about 
lOOfOOOL  a  year  in  fortifications  and  troops.  The  natives,  however,  are  allowed 
a  great  share  in  the  internal  government,  and  even  assemble  in  a  regular  parlia- 
ment 

The  Lord  High  Commissioner,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  is  appointed 
by  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  29  elective  and 
11  integral  members,  all  of  the  class  of  synclite  or  nobles;  the  former  are  chosen 
for  the  term  of  five  years  by  the  nobles ;  the  latter  are  virtually,  if  not  directly, 
nominated  by  the  High  Commissioner.  The  senate  consists  of  a  president,  nomi- 
nated by  the  commissioner,  and  five  members  chosen  by  the  legislative  assembly 
from  their  own  number. 

These  islands,  like  the  opposite  coast  of  Greece,  are  rocky,  rugged,  and  pic- 
turesque, though  none  of  the  peaks  rise  to  any  great  elevation.  This  sur&ce 
renders  them  ill  fitted  for  the  cultivation  of  com ;  but  wine  and  fruits,  especially 
the  latter,  are  raised  in  great  perfection.  The  species  of  small  grapes  which, 
when  dried,  are  called  currants,  are  largely  exported  from  these  islands.  Zante 
produces  annually  about  60,000  cwt ;  Cephalonia  about  50,000.  The  total  annual 
produce  is  estimated  at  about  14,000,000  lbs.  Olive  oil  is  also  largely  exported, 
about  100,000  barrels  being  annually  produced.  Honey,  wine,  and  flax,  are  the 
most  important  articles  of  agricultural  industrv.  The  anpual  value  of  the  exports 
is  about  $1,200,000.  The  public  revenue,  independent  of  the  military  establish- 
ment, which  is  supported  by  the  British  government,  is  #700,000  per  annum. 

The  following  taible  gives  a  general  view  of  these  islands : — 

Names. 

Cephalonia 

Corfu 

Zanto 

Sante  Maura 

CerijBfo  (with  Cerigotto). . 
The&ki  (with  Calamoe). . 
Paxo  (with  Antipazo) ... 


Square  MUee. 

Population. 

500 

59,839 

270 

56^89 

180 

35,422 

150 

18,108 

130 

9,387 

60 

8,550 

20 

4,953 

1310 

192,848 

Capital. 
Argostoli  . . . . 

CoaFU  

Zante 

Sante  Maura. 

Modari > 

Vathi 

StGago 


Population. 

4,000 
17,000 
18,000 

5,000 

2,000 
4,000 
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ZaDte  ifl  the  richert  and  most  flourkshingr  of  these  ialande,  bat  CJorib  contains 
I  the  seat  of  government,  which  is  strongly  rortified.  Argostolif  Corfu,  and  Sliuite, 
are  the  principal  porta. 


TURKEY. 

TuBKKT  Di  Emton  forms  the  western  and  metropolitan  part  of  tiiat  extensive 
and  once  mightv  empire  which  subverted  and  supersiaded  the  eastern  branch  of 
the  empire  of  Rome.  The  most  extensive  portion,  in  which  perhaps  its  main 
strength  is  seated,  belongs  to  Asia.  It  forms  the  roost  eastern  part  of  the  territory 
of  southern  EUirope,  and  the  link  which  connects  that  continent  with  Asia.  It  also 
unites  the  Mediterranean  with  the  Black  Sea,  being  almos|.  inelosed  by  their  va- 
rious bays  and  branches,  and  by  that  long  ran^e  of  strait^  tie  Dardanelles,  the 
Sea  of  Martnora,  and  the  channel  of  ConstanUnople,  by  wfafeh  these  two  great 
seas  communicate.  On  the  northern  side,  it  has  an  inland  boundary  bordering  on 
Austria  and  on  Russia.  The  Danube  forms  here  the  limit  of  the  central  Turkish 
provinces,  and,  with  the  fortresses  on  its  banks,  has  been  the  main  barrier  of  the 
empire ;  but  beyond  it  are  the  tributary  provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallacbia, 
which  carry  the  frontier  to  the  Pruth  and  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 

The  mountains  of  European  Turkey  eonsist  chiefly  of  that  extensive  range 
called  the  Balkan  Mountains,  also,  Despoto  Dag,  and  Argentari ;  a  continuous 
chain,  stretching  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea.  It  separates 
Turkey  into  several  very  fine  and  fruitful  plains. 

The  greatest  river  of  Europe,  swelled  to  its  utmost  magnitude,  rolls  along  the 
whole  border  of  European  Turkey.  From  the  barbarism  of  the  government,  now- 
ever,  and  the  hostile  relations  with  the  neighbouring  powers,  the  Danube  serves 
very  little  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise ;  it  is  more  famed  in  the  dreadful 
anriais  of  war  than  in  the  peaceful  records  of  commerce. 

The  grand  divisions  of  Turkey  are  Romelia,  in  the  south;  Albania  and  Bosnia, 
west;  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  in  the  centre;  and  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  in  the 
north,  beyond  the  Danube.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  about  206,000  square  miles, 
and  the  population,  8,800,000.  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia,  hardly  form  at 
present  any  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  being  governed  by  their  own  princes  and 
hospodas,  and  are  in  ail  respects  independent,  except  that  they  pay  a  fixed  tribute 
to  the  Porte. 

The  Turkish  political  system  has  no  analogy  with  that  of  any  other  European 
power,  but  is  formed  upon  a  purely  Asiatic  m^el.  Its  principle  is,  the  subjection 
of  the  whole  administration,  civil,  militarv,  and  religious,  to  the  absolute  disposal 
of  one  man.  The  grand  signior,  the  *'  shadow  of  Grod,**  and  "  refuge  of  the  world," 
is  considered  as  reigning  by  divine  commission,  and  uniting  in  himself  all  the 
powers,  legislative,  executive,  judicial,  and  ecclesiastical.  So  deeply  rooted  is 
the  veneration  for  the  Othman  family,  that,  amid  so  many  bloody  and  violent  re- 
volutions, the  idea  has  never  been  entertained  of  a  subject  seating  himself  on  the 
imperial  throne;  and  after  cutting  ofi*  the  head  of  one  sultan,  nothing  has  ever 
been  dreamt  of  but  raising  the  next  heir  to  the  throne. 

The  vizier,  assisted  by  the  divan,  is  the  person  upon  whom  devolves  entire  the 
exclusive  power  of  the  state.  The  grand  signior  does  not  even,  like  some  other 
oriental  despots,  make  a  show  of  sitting  in  judgment,  but  delegates  that  function 
also  to  his  minister.  The  muftis,  and  ulema,  or  body  of  molla)^  form  the  depo- 
sitory of  the  laws  of  the  empire,  and  the  only  class  who  approach  to  the  character 
of  a  national  council.  The  mufli  is  the  second  person  of  the  empire  in  dig- 
nity ;  he  girds  the  sabre  on  the  sultan,  an  act  equivalent  to  coronation ;  and  the 
sultan  advances  seven  steps  to  meet  him,  while  he  advances  only  three  towards 
the  grand  vizier.  No  great  measure  of  state  can  be  regularly  taken,  or  command 
the  respect  of  the  empire,  without  a  fetwa  from  the  mum.  Justice  is  administered 
by  members  of  the  ulema :  those  in  the  large  towns  are  termed  mollahs,  and  in 
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the  smaller  towns,  cadis ;  the  nominatioiis  being'  made  by  the  snitan  from  a  fist 
presented  by  the  mufti. 

The  court  and  seraglio  form  not  only  the  most  brilliant  appendage  to  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  bot  one  d^  the  great  moving  springs  of  its  political  action.  In  this 
palace,  or  prison,  are  imnnired  500  or  600  females,  the  most  beantifol  that  can  be 
found  in  the  neighbouring  realms  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  wherever  Turks 
can  role,  or  Tartars  ravage.  The  pachas  and  tributary  princes  vie  with  each 
other  in  gifts  of  this  nature,  which  form  the  most  efiective  mode  of  gaining  impe- 
rial favour.    The  confinement  of  these  femaleff  i*  not  so  rigid  as  formerly. 

The  finances  of  the  empire  are  shrouded  in  mystery ;  iLeir  amount  cannot  be 
in  any  degree  measured  by  that  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  treasury.  The  lands 
held  as  the  sole  property  of  the  snhan  are  let  out  on  the  tenure  of  military  ser- 
vice. Of  the  direct  contribution,  the  principal  is  the  hmratth,  or  capitation  tax, 
imposed  on  all  subjects  of  the  empire  who  are  not  Mahometan.  In  the  subject 
provinces  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  the  haratsh  is  psid  in  one  sum  by  the 
princes  or  vaivodes ;  but  both  from  them,  and  firom  the  pachas,  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty is  pleased  to  accept  of  numerous  presents  on  various  occasions,  to  say  no- 
thing of  those  which  it  is  at  least  h^hly  prudent  to  make  to  the  officers  of  state 
and  the  occapants  of  the  harem.  'Hie  customs  are  considerable,  being  levied  by 
fiirm,  without  much  rigour ;  bot  the  attempts  to  establish  an  excise  have  been  met 
by  violent  discontsBts,  and  even  rasurrection. 

The  military  system  of  the  Turks,  formerly  the  terror  of  the  greatest  powers 
in  Europe,  and  now  despised  by  almost  the  meanest,  has  undergone  no  formal 
change.  It  consists  of  the  toprakli,  a  kind  of  feudai  militia,  who  serve  without 
pay,  and  for  a  limited  period,  and  the  capiculi,  or  paid  troops,  who  alone  approxi- 
mate to  the  character  of  a  regular  force,  of  whom  the  janissaries  were  the  noet 
efficient  This  powerful  body  might  be  said  to  have  held  at  their  disposal  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  their  aga  was  one  of  its  greatest  officers.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  janissaries  have  been  annihilated  by  the  vigorous  and  bloody  measures 
of  Mahmoud,  the  reigning  sultan,  who  is  usiug  the  utmost  exertion  to  organiie  a 
new  force  similar  to  Uiat  maintained  by  the  other  European  powers.  Tltexe  is  also 
a  paid  force  o£$pahu,  or  cavalry,  amounting  to  15,000. 

Agriculture,  in  European  Turkey,  is  depressed  at  once  by  arbitrary  exactions, 
and  by  the  devastation  consequent  on  frequent  wars  in  many  of  the  finest  pro- 
vinces ;  yet  its  productions  are  valuable.  The  min  which  grows  in  the  plains 
of  Roumelia,  Bulgaria,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  is  considered  the  finest 
in  the  empire.  From  the  same  plains  a  great  quantity  of  excellent  butter  and 
bad  cheese  is  obtained,  the  latter  being  made  of  skimmed  milk.  The  steep  sides 
and  deep  valleys  of  Hsemus  and  Rbodope  are  covered  with  vast  flocks  of  sheep, 
affi>rding  the  most  delicate  mutton,  but  a  coarse  kind  of  wool,  which,  however, 
from  its  plenty,  forms  a  large  article  of  export  Bufialoes  are  chiefly  employed 
in  agriculture ;  and,  though  their  flesh  is  unpalatable,  their  skins,  being  thick  and 
strong,  are  of  considerable  value.  Hare  skins,  also,  are  so  abundant  as  to  form  an 
article  of  importance  in  commerce.  Bees  innumerable  are  reared,  and  yield  a 
profusion  of  honey  and  wax.  A  fine  white  silk  is  produced  in  Bulgaria  and  the 
plain  of  Adrianople,  bot  not  equal  to  that  of  Brusa.  Cotton  flourishes  in  the  plains 
south  of  the  Balkan,  though  nowhere  so  copiously  as  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  still  less  flourishing  state ;  yet  the  very  fine  one  of  Tur- 
key leather  has  been  carried  to  the  highest  perfection  at  Gallipoli,  and  some  other 
places  along  the  Dardanelles,  as  well  as  in  several  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  Turkey 
carpets  belong  to  Asia  Minor,  where  manufacturing  industry  is  generally  more 
advanced  than  in  European  Turkey.  The  commerce  of  this  part  of  the  emph-e, 
excluding  Greece,  is  almost  confined  to  Constantinople,  whence  would  be  exported 
a  good  deal  of  grain,  were  it  not  for  the  impolitic  prohibition,  which  does  not, 
however,  prevent  a  considerable  contraband  trade.  Other  productions  of  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatic  Turkey,  wool,  bufialo  hides,  skins,  goats*  hair,  Turkey  leather, 
wax,  drugs,  silk,  cotton,  and  copper,  find  their  chief  vent  through  the  capital 
The  pride  of  the  orientals,  and  their  peculiar  habits,  render  tliem  little  dependent 
on  imports  from  the  West    Nevertheless,  the  European  merchants  contrive  to 
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introduce  some  oodoDe  and  sugar ;  also,  cofiee  from  the  West  Indies,  under  the 
disguise  of  Mocha,  together  with  glass,  porcelain,  and  other  brilliant  &bnc8  for 
the  ornament  of  the  harem  From  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian  are  brought 
slaves  in  great  numbers,  also  a  vast  quantity  of  salt-fish  and  caviare. 

The  national  character  and  aspect  of  the  Turk  is  thoroughly  oriental,  and  in 
every  point  contrary  lo  that  of  the  western  European  nations.  All  the  external 
forms  of  life  are  dissimilar,  and  even  opposite.  The  men,  instead  of  our  dresses 
fitted  tight  to  the  body,  wear  kxig  flowing  robes,  which  ccmceal  the  limbs.  In- 
stead of  standing,  or  sitting  on  chairs,  they  remain  stretched  on  aofiu,  in  luxurious 
indolence;  considering  it  madness  to  stir  or  walk,  unless  fiir  specisl  purposes  or 
business.  They  sit  cross-legged,  especially  at  meals.  On  entering  a  house,  they 
take  off,  not  their  hat,  but  their  shoes;  ia  eating,  they  use  tine  fingers  only,  with- 
out knifo  or  fork ;  they  sleep  not  on  beds,  but  on  couches  on  the  ground.  Though 
the  Turk  be  naturally  sedate  and  placid,  his  rsge,  when  once  roused,  is  furious 
and  ungovernable,  like  that  of  a  brute.  Hospitality  and  giving  of  alms  are  ori- 
ental virtuea  It  is  rare  to  hinder  any  one  froni  plucking  herbs  or  fruit  in  a  gar- 
den or  orchard.  This  humanity  is  even  injudiciously  extended  to  the  lower  crea- 
tion, which  enjoy  at  Constantinople  a  sort  of  paradise.  The  dogs,  though  excluded 
as  unclean  from  the  houses  and  mosques,  are  allowed  to  multi^y  in  the  streets  till 
they  become  a  perfect  nuisance ;  the  doves  feed  at  liberty  on  ue  grain  in  the  bar- 
boor,  which  echoes  with  the  crowded  clang  of  unmolested  eaft-bii^SL 

The  religion  of  Mahomet  is  considered  to  be  preserved  throughout  this  empire 
in  a  state  of  peculiar  and  exclusive  purity.  The  Turk  is  imbued  from  his  earliest 
infimcy  with  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  his  own  spiritual  state,  and  with  a  min- 
gled hatred  and  contempt  of  every  other.  This  feeling  is  entertained,  not  only 
towards  the  ^  infidel,'*  but  still  more  deeply  towards  the  Persian  Shiite,  whose 
tenets  respecting  the  person  of  Ali  are  so  detested,  that,  according  to  the  soundest 
docV>rs,  it  is  as  meritorious  to  kill  one  Shiite  as  twenty  Christians. 

The  learning  of  the  Turks  is  comprised  within  a  very  limited  compass.  The 
torrent  of  their  barbarous  invasion  buried  under  it  not  only  the  splendid  though 
corrupted  remains  of  Greek  science,  but  that  of  a  secondary  description  which 
was  attained  by  the  Arabs  under  the  caliphate.  Yet  some  of  the  early  sultans 
were  patrons  of  learning ;  as,  indeed,  most  conquerors  have  been.  The  Turks 
are  ignorant  of  the  most  common  instruments  in  natural  philosophy,  the  telescope, 
the  microscope,  the  electrical  machine ;  which,  if  presented  to  them,  are  merely 
shown  as  objects  of  childish  curiosity.  Persons  of  the  highest  rank  scarcely  know 
anything  of  countries  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  empire.  Astrology,  so  long 
exploded  from  the  list  of  European  sciences,  continues  in  Turkey  to  influence 
and  direct  the  public  councils.  No  expedition  sails  from  Constantinople,  no 
foundation  of  a  building  is  laid,  nor  public  officer  installed,  until  the  nune.djem 
hackly  or  chief  of  the  astrologers,  has  named  the  fortunate  day.  With  all  their 
pride,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Christian  physicians,  whose  skill  they 
ascribe  to  necromancy,  and  who  they  therefore  expect  will  predict  at  once,  in  the 
most  precise  manner,  the  issue  of  their  complaints.  All  the  arts  have  degene- 
rated into  mechanical  trades.  Neither  architecture,  painting,  nor  music,  is  prac- 
tised with  any  degree  of  taste  or  genius. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex  in  Turkey  is  particularly  foreign  to  our  man- 
ners and  ideas.  From  the  moment  of  marriage  they  are  immured  in  the  harem, 
excluded  from  the  view  of  the  public  and  of  all  of  the  opposite  sex,  their  nearest 
relations  being  alone  admitted  on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  This  circnm- 
scribed  existence,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing  with  a  multitude  of  rivals  the 
favour  of  a  husband,  or  rather  master,  appear  intolerable  to  European  ideas.  Po- 
lygamy is  permitted  by  law,  and  carried  sometimes  to  a  vast  extent,  but  only  by 
the  rich.  The  poor,  and  even  others  who  study  domestic  quiet,  find  one  wife 
quite  sufficient  Divorce  is  permitted,  but  is  not  common.  Disagreement  of  tem- 
per does  not  bear  so  hard  on  the  husband,  from  the  separate  state  in  which  he 
lives ;  adultery  is  avenged  by  the  poniard ;  so  that  sterility,  reckoned  so  deadly  a 
curse  throughout  the  East,  is  the  prevailing  motive  for  divorce. 

The  rayahs,  or  subject  infidels,  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  of 
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Turkey,  are  chiefly  Greeks,  Jews,  and  AnneniaDS.  The  amnsementB  of  the  Tmk 
are  chiefly  domestic.  His  delight  is  to  give  himself  up  to  coDtinued  and  unTaried 
reverie ;  to  glide  down  the  stream  of  time  without  thought  or  anxiety ;  to  retire 
under  the  £ade  of  trees,  there  to  muse  without  any  fixed  oibject,  and  to  inhale 
through  the  pipe  a  gentle  inebriating  vapour.  The  ball,  the  theatre,  the  crowded 
party,  all  that  m  Europe  can  be  accounted  gaiety,  are  utterly  foreign  to  Turkish 
manners. 

The  dress  of  the  Turks  consists  of  long,  loose  robes,  which  do  not  encumber 
their  stately  walk,  though  they  would  be  inoompatible  with^running,  or  rapid  mtv 
tion.  The  torban  is'  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  eastern  dress;  and  its 
varied  form  and  ornaments  not  only  discriminate  the  rich  from  the  poor,  but  afibrd 
a  badge  to  the  various  professions,  to  each  of  which  a  costume  is  appointed  by 
government,  and  strictly  enforced. 

The  food  of  the  Turks  is  not  very-  luxurious.  It  consists  chiefly  of  stews  and 
hashes,  particularly  that  favourite  one  called  pUttu,  with  salads,  olives,  and  sweet- 
meats. In  wine,  though  prohibited  by  their  religion,  some  sultans  and  great  men 
have  deeply  indulged ;  but  in  general  its  use  is  confined  to  the  lowest  ranks.  Co^ 
fee  and  sherbet  are  handed  about  on  all  occasions.  Opium,  as  a  substitute  for 
wine,  is  taken  to  excess,  and  often  fatally ;  those  addicted  to  it  usually  fidl  Victims 
before  the  age  of  forty. 

Constantinople  occupies  perhaps  the  most  commandmg  and  important  site  of 
any  city  in  the  world.  Its  situation  is  as  beautifol  and  superb  as  it  is  commodious. 
Seated  on  the  Bosphorus,  at  the  point  where  it  communicates  with  the  Propontis 
or  Sea  of  Marmora,  it  is  connected  both  with  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea  by  a  succession  of  straits,  easily  defensible,  yet  navigable  for  the  largest  ves- 
sels. The  port  is  spacious  and  admirable.  The  city  itself,  rising  on  seven  hills, 
along  the  shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  embosomed  in  groves,  from  amid  which  nu- 
merous gilded  domes  ascend  to  a  lofty  height,  presents  a  most  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. But  the  moment  the  interior  is  entered,  all  the  magic  scene  disappears. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  winding,  ill  paved,  and  crowded ;  the  houses  low  and 
gloomy ;  and  the  hills,  which  appeared  majestic  in  the  view,  causing  steep  ascents 
and  descents,  prove  excessively  inconvenient.  But  the  most  fatal  circumstance  in 
the  structure  of  Constantinople  is,  that  the  houses  of  rich  and  poor  are  alike  en- 
tirely composed  of  wood,  while  chimnejrs  are  not  generally  used,  but  their  place 
supplied  l^  vessels  of  brass  or  earth  put  under  the  feet  These  circumstances, 
joined  to  the  usual  improvidence  of  the  Mahometans,  cause  most  tremendous  con- 
flagrations. It  is  even  believed,  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  Turkish  public 
employ  the  setting  fire  to  the  city  as  a  mode  of  communicating  their  opinion  on 
the  conduct  of  their  rulers.  The  scene  is  terrible,  from  the  extent  of  the  blaze, 
the  deep  rolling  of  the  drum  from  the  top  of  the  minarets,  and  the  crowds  that 
assemble,  among  whom  even  the  grand  signior  himself  is  expected  to  be  present 
It  is  reckoned  that  Constantinople  rises  entire  from  its  ashes  in  the  course  of 
every  fifteen  years ;  but  no  advantage  is  ever  taken  of  the  circumstance  to  im- 
prove its  aspect  The  fallen  streets  are  immediately  reconstructed  with  all  their 
imperfections,  and  the  houses  rebuilt  of  the  same  fragile  materials.  This  city 
contains,  however,  some  structures  that  are  very  magnificent  Among  them 
stands  foremost  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia,  accounted  the  finest  in  the  world,  first 
built  as  a  church  by  Justinian,  and  converted  by  the  conquering  Turks  to  its  pre- 
sent use.  The  mosques  of  Sultan  Achmet  and  of  Suleyman  are  equally  vast 
and  splendid,  but  not  marked  by  the  same  classic  taste.  The  numerous  minarets 
are  in  general  airy  and  elegant,  and  add  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  city. 

Pera  and  Scutari,  two  appendages  to  Constantinople,  in  any  other  vichiity 
would  rank  as  cities.  Pera  is  the  Frank  quarter,  where  reside  the  ambassadors 
and  agents  of  all  the  European  courts,  and,  under  their  protection,  all  Christians 
whose  trade  does  not  fix  them  at  the  port  It  has  thus  become  very  populous,  and 
even  crowded ;  so  that  houses  are  obtained  with  difliculty.  Scutari  stands  on  the 
Asiatic  side,  in  a  beautiful  and  cultivated  plain,  and  presents  a  picturesque  aspect, 
from  the  mixture  of  trees  and  minarets. 

Adrianople  is  a  large  city,  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  containing  about 
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100,000  inhabilanta.  There  are  several  ancient  palaces,  and  a  splendid  moaque, 
but  the  fi^reetB  are  narrow  and  crooked,  the  houses  ill-built  of  brick  and  mud. 
The  ancient  strength  of  its  fortifications  has  gone  into  decay.  Bourns,  on  a  bay 
of  the  Black  Sea,  near  the  foot  of  the  Balkan,  has  a  manu&ctory  of  pottery,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  Gallipoli,  on  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  is 
also  a  large  and  commercial  place,  with  17,000  inhabitanta  Sof^ia,  the  capital, 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  is  a  large  town,  with  50,000  inhabitants,  and  carries 
on  a  great  inland  trade  between  Salonica  and  the  interior  countries  of  eastern 
Europe.  Schumla,  or  Chonmla,  near  the  entrance  of  another  of  the  great  passes 
of  the  Balkan,  forms  rather  a  chain  of  rudely  entrenched  positions  than  a  regular 
fortress ;  yet  such  is  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  Turks  defend  such  situations, 
that  this  city  has  repeatedly  baffled  the  utmost  efl&rts  of  the  Russian  army.  Yama, 
a  port  on  the  Black  Sea,  is  also  a  leading  military  station,  and  was  the  theatre  of 
a  signal  victory  gained  by  Amurath  the  Great  over  the  Hungarian  troopa. 

A  chain  of  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  large,  and  strongly  fortified,  formed  long 
the  main  bulwarks  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  chief  are,  Widin,  the  residence 
of  a  pacha ;  Giurgevo,  Nicopoli,  Rustshuk,  Silistria.  They  are  all  of  nearly  simi- 
lar character,  extensive  and  populous,  uniting  with  their  importance  as  military 
stations  that  derived  from  an  extensive  trade  along  the  Danube.  The  capital  of 
Servia  is  Belgrade,  a  fortress  of  extraordinary  strength,  long  considered  the  key 
of  Hungary,  and  disputed  with  the  utmost  obstinacy  between  the  Austrians  and 
Turk^  It  is  now  equally  distinguished  as  a  seat  of  inland  commerce,  being  the 
great  entrep6t  between  Turkey  and  Germany,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  about 
90,000  inhabitants.  Serajevo,  or  Bosna  Serai,  capital  or  Bosnia,  is  still  larger, 
having  been  estimated  to  contain  60,000  inhabitanta  It  trafficks  in  arms  and 
jewellery,  and  receives  numerous  caravans  from  Constantinople.  Jassy,  the  capi- 
tal of  Moldavia,  is  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  countrv,  amid  a  marshy  district, 
which  renders  it  unhealthy.  Galatz,  at  the  junction  of^  the  Damibe  and  the  Si- 
geth,  carries  on  most  of  the  trade,  and  might  attain  considerable  importance  if  the 
navigation  of  the  former  river  were  made  free.  Bucharest,  the  capital  of  Walla- 
chia,  is  a  large  city,  containing  about  80,000  souls.  It  is  built  upon  a  dianial 
swamp,  to  render  the  streets  passable  over  which,  they  are  covered  with  boards; 
but,  in  the  intervals,  water  springs  op  from  dirty  kennels  beneath.  Here  Eu- 
ropean and  Oriental  costumes  ai^  manners  unite  in  nearly  equal  proportions. 
The  people  are  clothed  half  in  hats  and  shoes,  half  in  calpacs  and  pelisses ;  the 
carriages  are  drawn  as  often  by  buffiiloes  as  by  horses.  The  nobles  live  in  extra- 
vagance and  dissipation,  while  the  people  are  plunged  in  poverty. 

Joannina,  which  Ali  Pacha  made  his  capital,  has  a  very  picturesque  situation 
on  a  lake,  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  population 
of  35,000.  The  houses  are  irregularly  built,  intermingled  with  gardens  and  trees. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  Greek.  Scutari,  the  capital  of  Upper 
Albania,  is  situated  in  a  rich  plain ;  has  a  population  of  about  16,000 ;  and  carries 
on  some  considerable  manufactures  of  cloth.  Its  pacha  is  now  the  most  consider- 
able potentate  in  Albania.  Salonica,  the  ancient  Thessalonica,  carries  on  an 
extensive  commerce,  and  possesses  a  population  of  60,000  or  70,000  inhabitants. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  cities  that  have  preserved  the  form  of  the  ancient 
fortifications,  the  mural  turrets  yet  standing,  and  the  walls  that  support  them  being 
entire. 


GREECE. 

Greece,  though  bearing  so  ^eat  a  name,  and  occupying  so  high  a  place  in  our 
recollections,  had  ceased,  until  of  late,  to  be  considered  as  having  any  actual 
existence.  The  torrent  of  Ottoman  conquest,  overwhelming  all  the  institutions 
and  monuments  of  the  classic  ages,  seemed  to  have  obliterated  its  place  as  a  sepa- 
rate State,  and  to  have  sunk  it  into  the  subordinate  province  of  a  l)uge  barbarian 
empire.     But  memorable  events  just  elapsed  have  again  produced  the  Greeks  to 
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the  world,  with  claims  hi  be  considered  as  ft  great  and  independent  people.  Evea 
under  their  deep  humiliation,  materials  were  not  wanting,  out  of  which  their  inde- 
pendence might  be  re-eBtablished.  Amid  the  cloom  of  Turkish  dominatioii,  the 
Greeks  stiH  existed  as  a  people  ever;  way  eepaiale ;  not,  indeed,  manifesting  their 
fbnner  high  displajia  of  genius  and  heroiam,  ;et  still  remaining  distinct  in  Ian- 
niage,  manners,  and  religion,  and  exhibiting  even  revived  aymptomB  of  intel- 
fectual  and  general  activity.  After  witnessing  the  glorious  though  chequered 
eflbria  made  b;  the  nation  itself,  and  though  with  various  success;  considering' 
the  part  now  publicly  taken  by  the  Slates  of  Europe,  we  can  oo  longer  heeilata  to 
sever  Greece  from  the  Turkish  empire,  and  give  lo  it  a  place  among  Eun^iean 

Greece,  considered  as  a  free  State,  has  been  contracted  in  extent,  in  conseqnence 
of  the  reverses  sustained  by  the  uationat  arms,  and  the  treaty  concluded  by  the 
European  powers;  and  includes  only  a  small  portion  of  what  we  have  been  accus- 
tomed lo  consider  ae  Greece.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  a  line  from  the  Gulf  of 
Volo  lo  that  of  Zeiloun,  the  present  kingdom  of  Greece  does  not  comprise  the 
extensive  and  populous  territories  of  Thes^ly,  Macedonia,  and  Albania.  It  now 
comprises  the  Moren,  a  small  pari  of  the  continent  north  of  the  Isthmus,  the 
Island  of  Negroponte,  and  about  the  one-half  of  the  islands  io  the  Archipelago, 
comprising  the  northern  Sporades,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  islands  in  the  Gulf  of 
£^ina  andNopoh;  the  area  of  the  whole  ia  probably  21.000  square  miles;  and 
the  population  about  753,000.  The  general  divisions  of  the  kingdoni  are  the  (bur 
provinces  of  Western  I^cUas,  Eastern  Hellas,  the  Morea,  and  the  Isles,  which  are 
subdivided  into  ten  nomoi,  and  these  into  cpnrchles. 

The  interior  of  Greece  is  greatly  diversified  with  rugged  mountains,  and  with 
fertile  and  picturesque  vales.  Along  the  shores  there  are  beautiful  plains,  the  soil 
of  which  is  fruitful,  and  the  climate  delightful.  There  arc  many  inlets  and  baji^ 
affording  great  lacilities  for  commerce,  and  presenting  strong  inducements  lo  navi- 
gation. In  various  parts  of  Greece  there  still  remain  many  interesting  monuments 
of  anliiiuity.  The  ruina  of  temples,  known  to  have  been  built  3000  years  ago, 
exist  at  the  present  day.  It  ts  remarkable  that  these  remains  exhibit  a  style  of 
architecture,  common  in  that  remote  age,  more  truly  chaste  and  beautiful  than  has 
been  since  devised.  Allcr  all  the  improvemcots  of  modem  limes,  we  are  cJ>1iged 
to  admit  that  the  ancient  Greeks  are  our  masters  in  thia  noble  art. 

Constilulional  monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  destined  for  Greece  by  the 
great  powers,  and  io  which  she  appears  to  have  acijuieaced ;  and  a  monarch,  after 
many  ditlicultiCB,  has  at  length  been  chosen.  The  political  elements  are  by  no 
means  duly  orj^niaed.  The  two  parties  are  that  of  the  people,  composed  e«ne- 
rally  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  and  having  at  its  head  the  commercial  State 
of  Hydra ;  and  Ihat  of  the  capilani,  or  chieftains,  who,  in  the  interior  of  the  couti- 
try,  have  established  a  species  of  feudal  military  sway. 

Industry,  in  Greece,  is  only  in  a  very  secondary  state,  yet  its  products  are  not 
inconsiderable.  Agriculture  ia  carried  an  with  rude  implements  and  bad  cattle, 
and  only  in  some  quarters  is  irrigation  practised  wilh  diligence;  yet  so  genial  are 
the  climate  and  soil,  that  the  harvests  are  generally  more  plentiful  than  in  Eng- 
land. Wheat,  barley,  and  maize  arc  chieHy  cultivated,  and  of  each  there  is  some ' 
surplus  for  exportation.  Cotton  la  raised  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  forms  the 
chief  basis  of  its  export  trade.  The  olive,  in  Greece,  retains  its  ancient  celebrity ; 
"noi  has  the  honey  of  Mount  Hymettus  lost  any  part  of  its  exquisite  flavour." 
Tbst  species  of  grape  called  the  Corluthian,  which  produces  the  finest  curtanta, 
is  peculiar  to  the  Morea  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  eapecially  Zante,  from  which  it  is 
largely  exported.  Greece,  however,  is  allogether  a  pasloml  country ;  the  people 
are  skilled  lu  the  management  of  cattle,  but  much  more  in  that  of  aheep  and 
goals,  which  arc  fed  in  vast  numbera  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  on  the  high 
plains  of  the  interior.  Of  these  animals,  however,  llie  breed  ia  not  of  any  emi- 
nence, and  has  even  degenerated. 

Manufactures  are  in  a  alill  ruder  state  Ihan  agriculture;  and  the  country  ia 
indebiod  to  foreigners  for  every  thing,  except  a  few  coarse  and  common  fabrics. 
Commerce  is  carried  on  with  much  greater  activity  than  any  of  the  other  branches 
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of  industry,  and  hu  been  one  of  the  main  inatniments  in  raising  thie  renowned 
country  from  its  extreme  deprenion.  The  great  circait  of  its  coasts,  its  i  nmerous 
bays,  and  its  position  in  the  vicini^  of  some  of  the  richest  and  most  productive 
countries  in  the  world,  clearly  dostined  Greece  to  be  a  maritime  and  commercial 
region.  The  proud  ignorance  of  the  Turks,  leading  them  to  despise  trade,  left 
this  career  open  to  the  vassal  people.  A  prodigious  impulse  was  given  by  the 
general  war  consequent  on  the  French  revolution,  which  left  the  Greek  for  a  long 
time  the  only  neutral  flag  in  Europe.  T^e  islands,  and  particularly  the  little  hai^ 
boors  of  Hydra,  Ipsara,  and  Spezzia,  not  only  exportea  the  produce  of  Greec 
itself,  but  maintained  the  carrying  trade  from  port  to  port  all  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean. There  was  even  an  extensive  transmission  of  articles  to  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  o(  Salonica,  and  thence  by  land  into  the  heart  of  Austria.  A  Greek  mer- 
cantile and  shippmg  interest  of  great  wealth  and  importance  was  thus  created. 

In  1909,  the  exports  were  estimated  to  amount  to  i^2,649,700 ;  oomprising  cot- 
ton, tobacco,  com,  wool,  olive  oil,  currants,  silk,  cheese,  catUe,  dye-«tiiffii,  honey, 
fruits,  &c.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  present  condition  of  the  commerce  of 
this  country.  During  the  late  dreadful  contest  it  was  trodden  under  foot ;  and  the 
Hydriots,  in  whom  it  centred,  had  all  their  resources,  occupicxl  by  war:  nor  has  it 
probably  revived  at  all  to  its  ancient  extent 

The  Greek  army,  in  1620,  was  estimated  at  «50,000  men,  consisting  of  brave  but 
irregular  troops,  and  commanded  by  skilful  generals.  The  military  force  at  pre- 
sent does  not  probably  exceed  15,000  men.  The  navy  is  composed  mostly  of  mer- 
chant brigs  belonging  to  the  islands,  amounting  to  about  80  sail.  Tliey  generally 
beat  the  Turkish  fleets  during  the  war. 

The  character  of  the  modern  Greeks,  both  before  and  since  the  revolution,  has 
been  painted  in  somewhat  unfavourable  colours.  They  are  represented  as  addicted 
to  the  vices  incident  to  every  despised  and  oppressed  people ;  avarice,  intrigue, 
conning,  servility,  and  as  being  almost  entirely  governed  by  motives  of  self- 
interest  The  reproach,  however,  seems  to  be  mainly  due  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  towns,  and  the  chiefs,  particularly  the  Fanariots,  or  rich  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  peasantry  are  allowed  to  be  a  very  fine  race ;  and,  indeed,  the  great 
actions  performed  in  the  course  of  the  late  contest  must  silence  those  who  pretend 
that  the  nation  has  lost  all  its  ancient  energies. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  is  that  which  was  designated  by  their  name,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  after  the  great  schism  of  the  eastern  and 
western  churches.  This,  however,  may  be  considered  on  a  lower  level  as  to  any 
enlightened  views  of  Christianity.  According  to  a  late  writer,  the  lower  ranks  in 
Greece  have  a  religion  of  mere  forms,  while  the  upper  ranks  have  no  religion  at 
all.  The  most  respectable  of  the  clergy  are  the  monks  or  caloyers,  out  of  whom 
are  chosen  the  bishops,  and  even  the  patriarch  or  general  head  of  the  religion, 
who,  before  the  late  convulsions,  resided  at  Constantinople. 

Learning,  in  Greece,  where  it  once  flourished  with  such  unrivalled  splendour, 
had  &llen  into  a  state  of  total  extinction.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  government 
had  acquired  a  degree  of  consistence,  they  turned  their  immediate  attention  to 
this  object ;  and,  really,  considering  the  pressuro  of  so  dreadful  a  war,  effected 
wonders.  They  established  schools  of  mutual  instruction  at  Athens,  Argos,  Tri- 
polizza,  Missolonghi,  and  most  of  the  islands.  They  decreed  the  formation,  at 
Argos,  of  an  academy  on  a  great  scale,  where  every  requisite  of  intellectual  cul- 
ture might  be  united ;  also  of  central  schools  and  libraries.  All  these  institutions 
are  yet  only  in  their  infancy ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  the  independence 
of  the  Greeks  being  once  established,  one  of  the  first  results  would  be  an  extraor- 
dinary effiirt  to  raise  their  intellectual  character  as  a  nation. 

The  dress  of  the  Greeks  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Turkish,  either  from 
imitation,  or  from  adoption  of  the  same  oriental  pattern.  In  general  the  attire  of 
all  who  can  affi>rd  it  is  gaudy  and  glittering,  covered  with  gold  and  silver  em- 
broidery, and  with  the,  most  brilliant  colours.  Above  all,  the  arms  of  the  chiefs 
are  profusely  adorned,  mounted  with  silver  and  even  jewels.  The  simplicity 
which  a  more  refined  taste  has  introduced  into  the  costume  of  the  western  Eu- 
ropeans is  held  by  them  in  contempt 
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The  food  of  the  Greekfli  throagh  the  combined  influence  of  porerty,  and  the 
long  fksta  enioincxi  by  their  religion,  is  composed  in  a  great  measure  of  fish,  Yege^ 
tables,  and  fruit  Caviare  is  Uie  national  ragout,  and,  like  other  fish  dishes^  is 
eaten  seasoned  with  aromatic  herbs.  Snails  dressed  in  garlic  are  also  a  fiivourtte 
dish.  Their  most  valued  fruits  are  olives,  melons,  Vater-meloos,  and  especially 
gourds. 

The  islands  form  a  prominent  and  interesting  appendage  to  Grreece.  Cyprus, 
Rhodes,  and  a  considerable  number  of  smaller  isles  ranged  along  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  have  been  always  considered  as  Asiatic.  The  Greek  £im>pean  islands  are 
Candia,  the  Cyclades,  and  those  termed  th6  Ionian  Islanda 

Candia,  lately  ceded  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  being  reckoned  about  500  miles  in  circumference;  It  is  perhaps 
more  favoured  by  nature  than  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The  interior  is  covered 
with  mountains,  of  which  Mount  Ida  towers  to  a  very  lofty  height  Tlie  plains 
and  vallevs  along  the  sea-coast  are  covered  with  myrtle  groves,  spacious  {idaiie 
trees,  and  other  beautiful  woods;  and  the  soil,  though  merely  scratcfaod  by  a 
wretched  plough  drawn  by  two  sorry  oxen,  yields  luxuriant  crops  of  wheat  and 
barley.  The  dive  grows  m  high  perfection ;  though  the  oil,  for  want  of  care  and 
skill  in  preparing  it,  is  unfit  for  the  table,  and  only  used  for  soap  and  other  manu- 
fkcturee.  The  inhabitants  are  a  fine  race,  and  were  more  independent  of  the 
Porte  than  the  vassals  of  most  other  parts  of  the  empire.  The  mountaiiiB  and 
mountain  plains,  however,  have  c(mtinued  to  be  occupied  by  a  Greek  race,  called 
the  Sfacciotes,  who  in  these  high  tracts  carry  on  the  trade  of  shepherd,  not  alto- 
gether uncombined  with  that  of  robber.  It  was  by  this  body  that  the  chief  stand 
was  made  in  the  late  insurrection,  and  they  had  nearly  driven  the  Turks  out  of 
the  island,  when  they  were  forced  themselves  to  yield  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt 

Of  the  towns,  Candia,  the  capital,  has  had  its  harbours  choked  up  with  sand, 
against  which  the  Turks  never  take  any  precautions ;  and  the  greater  part  of  its 
trade  has  passed  to  Canea.  It  still  bears  the  trace  of  a  handsome  Venetian  town, 
with  substantial  houses  formed  into  regular  streets  and  squares ;  but  the  havoc  of 
its  long  siege  and  subsequent  desertion  give  it  a  very  gloomy  aspect  Canea, 
without  the  name  of  capital,  is  populous  and  flourishing,  having  15,000  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  with  nothing  in  its  aspect  to  distinguish  it  from  other  Turkish  towns. 
Between  Canea  and  Qindia  is  Retimo,  a  well-built  town,  situated  in  a  delightful 
country  abounding  with  olive  trees;  but  its  harbour  having  likewise  suffered,  Ca- 
nea has  profited  in  this  as  in  the  former  instance. 

The  Cyclades,  a  numerous  and  celebrated  group,  are  interposed  between  Candia 
and  Asia  Minor,  but  nearer  to  the  continent,  from  which  they  recede  in  a  south- 
east direction.  Their  aspect,  bold,  rocky,  yet  richly  verdant,  presents  to  the  ves- 
sels sailing  through  it  scenes  of  varied  beauty.  The  principal  of  these  are  Paros, 
Antiparos,  Naxos,  Santorini,  Milo,  Argentera,  Syra,  Andro,  Sine,  Zea,  &c. 

Negropont  is  a  long  narrow  island  separated  from  the  continent  by  the  narrow 
channel  of  the  Euripus,  or  Egripo.  It  is  diveraified  by  rugged  mountains  and  fer- 
tile valleys.  It  was  supposed  to  contain  about  60,000  inhabitants  previous  to  the 
revolution,  but  does  not  probably  at  present  contain  half  that  number,  the  Turks, 
who  were  more  numerous  here  than  anywhere  else  in  southern  Greece,  having 
been  expelled  the  island.  The  capital,  Chalcis,  or  Negropont,  has  a  population 
of  10,000  or  12,000.  The  Northern  Sporades,  lying  north-east  of  Negropont,  com- 
prise Skyro,  Chelidonia,  and  other  islands. 

Two  islands,  Hydra  and  Spezzia,  though  little  favoured  by  nature,  have,  in  a 
singular  manner,  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  States  and  Islands  of  Greece.  Hydra, 
a  rugged  mass  of  rock,  with  scarcely  a  spot  of  verdure,  remained  without  an  inha- 
bitant till  Turkish  oppression,  and  the  desolations  of  the  Morea,  drove  a  few  fish- 
ermen to  build  their  huts  on  its  precipitous  sides.  The  same  causes  in  which  the 
settlement  originated  were  fiivourable  to  its  increase ;  and  as  it  appeared  too  insig- 
nificant to  excite  jealousy,  it  was  allowed  to  compound  with  the  Turks  for  a  mo- 
derate tribute.  It  now  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  have 
attained  to  considerable  wealth,  and  rule  the  republic  with  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
sway.    The  energies  of  Hydra  have  been  for  some  time  exclusively  turned  to 
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war,  and  perhaps  she  will  never  regain  her  former  extensive  commerce.  Spezzia 
is  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Hydra,  with  only  3000  inhabitants,  yet  with  somewhat  more 
of  cultivation. 

Athens,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Grecian  cities,  is  situated  in  Attica  just 
without  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  5  miles  from  the  sea.  The  town  stands  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep  rock,  called  the  Acropolisi  and  spveads  into  a  plain  on  the  west  and 
north-west  It  is  surrounded  by  a  thick,  irregular  wall,  3  miles  in  circuit,  and  10 
feet  hi^h,  passing  along  the  brinks  of  precipices.  Some  portions  of  the  ancient 
wall  are  also  to  be  seen.  The  remains  of  ancient  architecture  are  still  sufficient, 
in  spite  of  the  rava^j^  of  barbarian  conqnerara^  to  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
traveller.  The  temple  of  Theseus,  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes,  the  tower  of  the 
winds,  Adrian's  gate,  the  peristole  of  the  Parthenon,  and  a  wall  of  the  theatre 
exist  entire.  The  population  of'^the  city  is  uncertain :  it  probably  does  not  exceed 
12,000  or  13,000. 

Napoli  de  Romania,  or  Nauplioo,  is  the  best  buOt  town  in  the  Morea.  It  stands 
on  an  eminence  projecting  into  a  wide  bay,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls.  From 
its  maritime  situation  and  great  natural  strength,  it  must  ever  be  one  of  the  keys 
of  Greece.  Its  harbour  is  good,  and  the  commerce  considerable.  Population, 
15,000.  Tripolizza,  the  Turkish  capital  of  the  Morea,  was  taken  during  the  war 
by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  and  is  now  mostlj  in  ruins :  it  contained  4  mosques,  6  Greek 
churches,  and  a  bazar,  and  a  population  of  about  12,000.  Navarino  stands  upon 
an  excellent  harbour  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  Morea.  Here  the  Turkish 
naval  power  was  completely  destroyed  by  the  combined  fleets  of  Russia,  France 
and  England,  on  the  20th  October,  1828,  the  anniversarv  of  the  battle  of  Salamis. 
It  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  and  has  a  good  harbour.  Modon,  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, has  a  good  harbour  and  considerable  trade.  Coron,  not  far  distant,  on  a 
wide  bay  of  the  same  name,  is  a  small  town,  but  well  fortified.  Malvasia,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  stands  on  an  island  connecteid  with  the  continent  by  a  brid^.  It 
has  a  strong  citadel,  and  its  neighbouriiood  produces  the  wine  called  Malvoisia,  or 
Malmsey.  Calamata,  on  the  Gulf  of  Messenia,  is  a  considerable,  but  open  town. 
Tripolizza,  the  former  capital  of  the  Morea,  stands  in  a  narrow  valley  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Menalus :  before  tne  revolution  it  had  a  considerable  trade  and  a  population 
of  12,000.  Misitra,  or  Mistras,  was  a  strong  place  with  7000  inhabitants  previous 
to  the  revolution.  It  is  now  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  ruins  of  Sparta  are  about  3 
miles  from  this  town.  Corinth  stands  on  the  isthmus  uniting  the  Morea  to  the 
continent  It  still  exhibits  the  remains  of  its  ancient  walls  and  the  citadel,  or 
acro-corinthus.  It  formerly  had  a  harbour  on  each  side  of  the  isthmus,  but  the 
only  port  is  now  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanta  The  houses  are  generally  well-built. 
Patras,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf,  has  a  considerable  commerce,  and  formerly 
was  the  residence  of  many  European  Consuls.  It  suffered  severely  during  the 
late  contest,  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood  being  ravaged  by  the  contending 
armies.  Missolonghi  is  without  the  Morea.  It  stands  on  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto 
opposite  Patras.  It  was  captured  by  the  Greeks  in  1821,  recaptured  after  several 
attempts  by  the  Turks  in  1825,  and  afterwards  rescued  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  a 
fortified  and  important  place.     Here  Lord  Byron  died,  in  1824. 

This  country,  the  most  celebrated  of  antiquity,  has  at  length,  after  ages  of  bond- 
age under  the  iron  yoke  of  the  most  ruthless  oppressora  of  modem  times,  assumed 
an  independent  attitude  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  nomination  of  Otho 
of  Bavaria  to  the  throne  of  Greece  by  the  great  powere  of  Europe,  and  supported 
by  their  influence,  affords  a  prospect  that  the  new  state  has  now  permanently  ob- 
tained a  tranquil  and  settled  condition.  The  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
this  interesting  people  has  for  some  yean  past  attracted  the  attention  of  several 
missionary  and  philanthropic  societies,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
and  cheering  hopes  are  entertained  that  their  exertions,  aided  by  those  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  natural  auickness  and  intelligence  of  the  people  themselves, 
will,  at  no  distant  period,  exhibit  such  an  improvement  in  the  public  mind,  as  will 
satisfiictorily  prove  to  the  world,  that  the  Greeks  of  the  present  day  want  but  the 
aid  of  free  institutions  and  fiivourable  circumstances,  to  enable  them  to  rival  the 
brightest  era  of  their  distinguished  fbrefathere. 
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AFRICA. 


Africa,  a  spacious  continent,  comprising  nearly  a  third  of  the  world  known  to 
the  ancients,  composes  a  peninsula  about  4^20  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south, 
and  4140  in  breadth  from  east  to  west  Its  f^ape  is  an  irregular  pyramid,  at  tlie 
southern  extremity  diminishing  almost  to  a  point;  so  that  it  has,  properly  speak- 
ing, only  three  sides.  Its  western  coast,  by  far  the  most  extensive,  faces  the 
Atlantic,  which  on  the  other  side  is  bounded,  at  several  thousand  miles*  distance, 
by  the  parallel  coast  of  America.  To  the  east,  Africa  looks  upon  the  southern 
Pacific,  but  chiefly  that  mighty  portion  of  it  called  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  has 
for  its  remote  opposite  boundaries,  Hindoostan,  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  New 
Holland.  From  Europe,  Africa  is  separated  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  Asia 
by  Ihe  Red  Sea.  Both  these  gul&  communicate  with  the  ocean  by  narrow  straits, 
at  which  Africa  comes  almost  in  contact  with  the  opposite  continents;  but  it  is  at 
their  interior  extremities  that  they  are  separated  by  that  celebrated  isthmus,  only 
sixty  miles  in  breadth,  which  connects  this  vast  continent  with  that  of  Asia. 

Africa,  in  all  respects  except  its  vast  extent,  is  the  least  favoured  portion  of  the 
globe.  Its  prevailing  aspect  is  rude,  gloomy,  and  sterile.  The  character  of 
desert,  which  elsewhere  is  only  partial  and  occasional,  belongs  to  a  very  great 
proportion  of  its  widely  extended  surface.  Boundless  plains,  exposed  to  the  ver- 
tical rays  of  a  tropical  sun,  are  deprived  of  all  the  moisture  necessary  to  cover 
them  with  vegetation.  Moving  sands,  tossed  by  the  winds,  and  whirling  in  eddies 
through  the  air,  surround  and  continually  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  in  his 
lengthened  route  through  these  trackless  wilds.  The  watted  and  cultivated  dis- 
tricts consist  of  little  more  than  belts,  with  which  this  huge  expanse  of  desert  is 
begirt  The  best  known,  and  perhaps  the  finest,  is  that  which  borders  the  north- 
em  coast  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretches  for  50  or  100  miles  inland.  The 
&mous  range  of  naouotains  called  Atlas,  which  ancient  fable  represented  as  sup- 
porting the  heavens,  with  numerous  chains  branching  (torn  it  across  the  continent, 
diffuses  moisture  and  fertility  over  sands  which  would  otherwise  have  been  totally 
unproductive.  Then  follows  the  immense  ocean  of  desert,  nearly  8000  miles  in 
length,  and  1000  in  breadth,  reaching  across  the  whole  continent  from  east  to 
west,  and  from  north  to  south,  between  lat  15®  and  80®.  The  sterility  of  the 
scene  is  only  interrupted  by  a  narrow  line,  of  not  above  half  a  mile,  formed  by  the 
course  of  the  Nile  through  Nubia,  and  by  a  few  islands,  or,  as  they  are  termed, 
oases,  scattered  at  wide  intervals  over  this  immeasurable  waste.  These  spots, 
afibrding  springs,  verdure,  and  a  few  dates,  support  a  scanty  population ;  but  are 
chiefly  valuable  as  afibrding  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  for  the  caravans.  The 
traveller  who  has  crossed  this  dreary  interval  is  cheered  by  the  view  of  a  long 
line  of  territory  exhibiting  a  different  and  much  more  smiling  aspect  Lofty 
ranges,  celebrated  under  the  name  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  cross  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  continent,  and  form  perhaps  an  almost  unbroken  girdle  round  it 
Thence  descend  many  rivers  of  the  first  magnitude;  the  Nile  of  Egypt,  the 
Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  famed  mysterious  stream  so  long  sought  under  the 
name  of  the  Niger.  These  set  bounds  to  the  empire  of  sand,  which  would  else 
overspread  nearly  all  Africa ;  they  inundate  their  banks,  and  fertilize  extensive 
regions,  which  are  covered  with  rich  harvests,  and  peopled  with  nations  that  have 
made  some  advances  in  civilization.  A  great  part  of  this  country  has  been  re- 
cently explored,  though  much  still  remains  for  discovery ;  but  farther  south,  the 
greater  part  of  the  interior,  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  space  of  40®  of 
latitude,  has  never  been  trodden  by  any  European.  The  districts  on  the  east 
coast,  however,  are  very  well  known,  and  still  more  those  on  the  west    They 
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present  a  totally  different  aspect  from  that  of  northern  Africa;  profiMBly  watered 
by  great  rivers,  in  many  places  luxuriant  with  tropical  products ;  ia  otbers,  inun- 
dated and  swampy,  overfifrown  with  huge  forests  and  underwood.  Some  late  ob- 
servers, however,  in  travelling  inland  from  the  Cape,  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
vast  expanses  of  desert,  repeated  almost  to  rival  tnoae  at  the  opposite  extremity 
of  the  continent  Lastly,  the  southern  angle  presents  to  the  stormy  seas  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  broad  table  rocks  and  high  rude  plains,  covered,  however,  in 
many  places,  with  good  herbage  and  vegetation. 

The  political  constitutions  of  Africa  are  rude,  and  in  general  despotic  The 
unlimited  power  of  the  sovereign  is  in  general  checked  only  by  the  turbulence  of 
aristocratic  chiefs,  not  by  any  well-regulated  freedom  on  the  pari  of  the  people. 
Africa,  however,  is  divided  into  an  almost  infinite  variety  of  states,  whose  politAnl 
system  can  only  be  understood  by  considering  each  in  detaiL 

The  processes  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  in  Afirica,  are  performed  eeue- 
rally  in  a  rude  and  imperfect  manner.  The  soil,  however,  is  cultivated  almost 
throughout,  to  a  greater  or  loss  extent ;  and  some  fine  ^brics,  particularly  tbofie 
of  cotton,  cloth,  mats,  and  gold  ornaments,  are  very  widely  diffiised. 

Africa  has  scarcely  any  trade,  except  that  which  is  carried  on  overland  and 
across  its  oceans  of  desert,  by  caravans,  consisting  chiefly  of  camels.  It  is  truly 
astonishing  with  what  facility  these  companies  now  make  their  way  to  the  re- 
motest interior  of  the  continent,  in  defiance  of  obstacles  which  might  have  been 
deemed  insuperable.  By  these  immense  journeys,  thoy  procure  considerable  quan- 
tities of  gold  and  ivory ;  but  the  importance  of  these  articles  is  merged  in  a  cruel 
and  iniquitous  traffic,  of  which  Africa  has  always  been  the  main  theatre.  Other 
parts  of  the  globe  have  for  ages  depended  upon  its  oppressed  and  unfortunate  in- 
habitants, for  supplying  their  demand  for  slaves.  Whoever,  throughout  Africa, 
has  the  evil  power  of  selling  any  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  sure  to  fM  purchasers 
who  will  give  in  exchange  the  best  products  of  Europe  and  the  East  Some  are 
condemned  to  slavery  under  a  criminal  code,  framed  by  legislators  who  make  it  a 
study  to  multiply  the  number  of  such  offences  as  may  be  made  punishable  in  this 
lucrative  manner ;  others  are  captives  taken  in  war ;  but  a  large  proportion  are 
procured  by  mere  slave-hunting  expeditions,  undertaken  even  by  the  most  civilized 
states,  against  neighbours  whom,  with  little  reason,  they  account  more  barbarous 
than  themselves.  The  number  thus  conveyed  across  the  desert,  to  fill  the  harems 
of  Turkey  and  Persia,  has  been  rated  at  20,000.  These,  however,  serve  merely 
as  domestic  slaves ;  and,  though  subjected  to  many  humiliations,  they  are,  on  the 
whole,  mildly  treated.  A  much  severer  lot  awaits  those  who,  from  the  western 
shores  of  Africa,  are  carried  off  by  the  polished  people  of  modem  Europe.  Afler 
suffering  through  the  passage,  under  a  confinement  and  pestilential  air  which 
prove  fatal  to  a  large  proportion,  they  are  sold  to  taskmasters  whose  sole  object  is, 
under  a  burning  sun,  to  extract  from  them  the  utmost  possible  amount  of  labour. 
It  is  calculated  that,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  slave  trade,  80,000  were 
annually  transported  across  the  Atlantic.  At  length,  however,  the  wrongs  of 
Africa  were  heard ;  Britain,  roused  by  the  voice  of  some  generous  philanthropists, 
took  the  lead  in  the  cause  of  humanity.  The  resistance  was  powerful,  and  it  oc- 
casioned many  years  of  debate,  signalized  by  the  long  labours  of  Wilberforce, 
Clarkson,  and  other  friends  of  Africa,  till,  in  1806,  Mr.  Fox  moved  and  carried 
the  bill  for  the  final  abolition  of  the  trade  of  importing  slaves  into  the  British 
colonies.  It  has  since  been  declared  felony  for  a  British  subject  to  engage  in  this 
trade.  America  and  France  afterwards  followed  the  example ;  and  thus  the  ex- 
port of  slaves  from  the  northern  part  of  Guinea  has  been  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vented ;  though  the  numbers  still  procured  from  the  southern  quarters  of  Benin 
and  Congo,  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  are  but  little  diminished. 

This  vast  continent  is  almost  universally  in  a  state  of  barbarism ;  yet  in  ancient 
times  its  northern  states  rivalled  Europe  in  civilization.  Egypt  and  Carthage, 
when  in  their  glory,  ranked  among  the  most  civilized  and  opulent  states  then  ex- 
isting. Even  afler  tho  first  ravages  of  the  Saracens,  learning  and  science  dis- 
tinguished the  splendid  courts  established  in  the  west  of  Barbary.  The  continued 
influence,  however,  of  a  gloomy  superstition,  and  the  separation  caused  by  it  from 
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•11  the  refineH  modern  natioDS,  have  induced  among  these  states  a  fireneral  relapse 
into  barbarnm.    The  popalation  of  the  continent  may  now,  in  a  largre  view,  be 
divided  into  Moors  and  Negroes.    The  Moors,  including  the  descendants  of  the 
original  Arab  invaders,  and  those  whom  conquest  and  religion  have  assimilated 
with  them,  fill  all  northern  Africa  and  the  Great  Desert     They  reach  the  banks 
of  the  Senegal  and  the  Niger,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the 
two  races,  though  they  mingle  and  alternate  on  the  opposite  sides,  where  some- 
tiroes  one,  sometimes  another,  hold  the  chief  sway.     The  Moors  are  a  rough 
roving  race,  keeping  numerous  herds,  chiefly  of  camels,  with  which  they  perform 
immense  journeys  through  the  most  desolate  tracts,  and  across  the  greatest  breadth 
of  the  continent    Africa  is  indebted  to  them  for  all  the  literature  she  possesses; 
at  least,  few  of  the  Negroes  can  read  or  write,  who  have  not  learned  from  them. 
The  Moors,  however,  at  least  all  that  scour  the  desert,  are  a  race  peculiarly  un- 
amiable.    A  furious  bigotry,  joined  to  the  most  embittered  hatred  of  the  Christian 
name,  renders  them  mortal  foes  to  every  Ekiropean  traveller  who  falls  into  their 
power.    The  Negroes,  on  the  contrary,  though  inferior  in  arts  and  attainments, 
are  generally  courteous,  gay,  and  hospitable.    Like  all  barbarous  nations,  they  are 
fond  of  war,  and  cruel  to  their  enemies;  but  their  domestic  intercourse  is  friendly, 
and  they  receive  with  kindness  the  unprotected  stranger.     They  are  led  away 
with  fantastic  superstitions,  charms,  witchcraft,  ordeal,  &c. ;  but  these  errors 
never  impel  them  to  hate  or  persecute  those  who  entertain  the  most  opposite  be- 
lief.   Their  external  aspect  is  well  known,  being  marked  by  a  deep  black  colour, 
flat  nose,  thick  lips,  and  coarse  hair  like  wool.    The  Moors  are  deeply  embrowned 
by  the  influence  of  the  sun,  but  have  not  the  least  of  the  Negro  colour  or  aspect 
In  the  animal  kingdom  at  least,  Africa  is  as  rich  in  the  number  of  its  peculiar 
species  as  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.    Of  these,  a  large  majority  are  found 
to  the  southward  of  the  Great  Desert    The  quadrupeds  of  burden  are  highly 
valuable.  The  Arabian  camel,  or  dromedary,  is  now  spread  over  all  the  northern 
and  central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  is  indispensably  requisite  in  crossing  the 
long  arid  deserts  which  cover  so  great  a  portion  of  its  surface  north  of  the  equa- 
tor.   The  horses  and  asses  of  ]&rbary,  those  of  the  Bedoweens  and  of  Egypt, 
yield  in  no  respect  to  the  finest  Arabs  either  in  beauty  of  form  or  spirit     The 
first  of  these  races  was  introduced  into  Spain  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Moor- 
ish power  in  that  country,  and  from  it  the  noble  Spanish  breed  of  modem  times  is 
descended.     On  the  West  Coast,  south  of  the  Great  Desert,  the  ass  supplies  the 
place  of  the  camel,  being  extensively  used  in  carrying  on  the  inland  trade  of  the 

I  country.  Of  horned  cattle  there  are  many  diflferent  varieties.  The  most  remark- 
able are  the  Sanga  or  Galla  oxen  of  Abyssinia,  with  immense  horns  nearly  four 
feet  in  length,  and  a  kindred  race  in  Bomou,  the  horns  of  which  measure  upwards 
of  two  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  yet  scarcely  weigh  two  pounds 
apiece.  Of  sheep,  the  most  remarkable  variety  is  the  broad-tailed  kind,  whose 
tails  grow  so  fat  and  heavy  that  it  is  said  they  are  frequctfitly  obliged  to  be  sup- 
ported on  little  wheel  carriages.  This  animal  is  common  in  Barbary,  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  continent :  other  varieties  of  the  sheep, 
and  also  several  of  the  goat,  abound  in  diflerent  quarters;  the  latter  are  common 
in  many  parts  bordering  on  the  Great  Desert,  feeding  on  the  dry  aromatic  herbs 
which  are  in  places  thinly  scattered. 

Of  the  wild  animals,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  is  the  chimpanzee,  of  which  it  is 
thouf^ht  more  than  one  variety  exists  in  Africa.  It  approaches  much  nearer  to 
the  human  form  than  the  Orang-outang  of  Borneo,  Sumatra,  &c.  The  adult  of 
this  animal  has  never  been  brought  to  Europe.  Some  of  the  varieties  of  baboons 
attain  a  very  considerable  stature,  and  from  tlieir  great  strength  and  malicious  dis- 
position, are  much  dreaded  by  the  negroes.  Carnivorous  and  ferocious  animals 
are  extremely  numerous  in  all  parts  of  Africa.  The  lion,  the  panther,  and  the 
leopard,  lurk  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  and  fountains,  to  surprise  the  diflferent 
species  of  antelopes  and  other  animals;  but,  unless  pressed  by  hunger,  rarely 
attack  the  inhabitants,  though  it  is  said  the  lion  will  often  pursue  the  Hottentot  in 

1  preference  to  all  other  prey.  The  varbus  species  of  hyenas  are,  properly  speak- 
ing, African ;  one  species  only  being  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.    They 
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all  live  upon  ofikl  and  carrion,  and  are  of  singular  importance  in  Ibe  eoonomy  of 
nature,  by  preventing  the  accumulatioQ  of  pntreatipl  natter,  and  devovrin^  dead 
carcassea  and  other  garbage,  which,  under  the  infliliDce  of  a  tropieal  eiio,  would 
soon  corrupt  and  produce  the  most  noxious  and  unwholeaome  vapottie.  *  The  hy- 
aenas are  nocturnal,  and  nightly  visit  the  towna  and  TiUagea,  where  they  piowl 
through  the  streets  till  morning.  The  true  civet  is  found  in  a  state  of  natofe  in 
most  parts  of  Africa.  Great  numbers  of  these  animals  are  also  kepi  by  the  na- 
tives for  the  sake  of  their  perfume.  Nearly  allied  to  the  civet  aie  the  kkneii- 
mons.  Of  these  there  are  four  or  five  distinct  species,  which  wage  tnccasant  war 
against  the  numerous  serpents  and  other  reptiles  which  infest  every  part  of  the 
country. 

The  elephant  occupies  the  first  rank  among  the  wild  quadmpeds  of  this  rsgioiL 
The  African  elephant,  though  long  confounded  with  the  Asiatic,  is  aew  weU 
known  to  be  a  distinct  8peci(M.  Its  ears  are  larger,  the  markinga  of  its  iDolar 
teeth  are  of  a  different  rormLind  it  has  only  four  hoofe  on  the  fore  feet  and  three 
on  the  hind,  whilst  the  Indianpecies  has  five  before  and  fiwr  behind.  In  mag^ 
nitude  it  does  not  yield  to  its^Mtic  congener,  and  is  even  thought  to  ejKoed  it; 
for,  according  to  the  stalemeXs  of  some  travellers,  it  wouki  appear  that  the 
African  animal  occasionally  attains  the  heij^ht  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  feet,  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  tusks  of  the  latter  imported  from  the  coast  of  Guinea  are 
considered  larger  than  those  obtained  from  India,  oflen  weighing  from  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  whilst  the  latter  rarely  exeeed 
one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds.  These  animals  inhabit  all  the 
woody  parts  of  Africa  south  of  the  Sahara,  and  are  also  found  in  Dar  Fur.  They 
live  in  herds  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifly  to  two  hundred  individuals.  This 
animal  is  not  now  employed  in  the  service  of  man,  although  the  ancient  Egyptians 
undoubtedly  obtained  war  elephants  from  Ethiopia.  The  African  rhinoceros,  like 
that  of  Sumatra,  has  two  horns,  but  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  having  no 
front  or  incisor  teeth.  The  horns,  as  in  the  East,  are  highly  esteemed  for  their 
supposed  medicinal  virtues,  and  are  also  used  by  the  natives  as  battle-axes.  The 
hippopotamus  is  entinly  an  African  quadruped,  being  found  in  all  the  large  rivers 
and  lakes  south  of  nfe  Great  Desert,  and  appears  to  have  occupied  Sie  same 
localities  from  the  earliest  ages.  He  delights  in  being  in  the  water,  and  stays 
there  as  willingly  as  upon  land. 

The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  quagga,  are  found  in  nearly  all  the  known  parts  of 
central  and  souUiern  Africa.  These  beautiful  animals,  equally  remarkable  for  the 
symmetry  of  their  forms,  the  rapidity  of  their  course,  and  the  regularity  of  their 
colours  and  markings,  associate  in  large  herds  upon  the  open  plains,  and  are  the 
frequent  prey  of  the  lion.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  creatures  and  the  ostriches 
seem  to  have  a  natural  predilection  for  each  others*  society,  and  that  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  these  very  different  species  are  constantly  found  intermixed,  though 
they  refuse  to  associate  with  other  animals ;  and  the  same  fiict  was  observed  2000 
years  ago,  in  regard  Urthe  ostrich  and  quagga,  or  wild  ass,  on  the  plains  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  camelopard,  or  giraffe,  is  an  animal  peculiar  to  this  con- 
tinent, and  is  found  from  the  Orange  river  as  far  north  as  Nubia,  although  it  is 
said  there  is  a  difference  between  those  of  the  north  and  south. 

Two  or  three  species  of  the  wild  buflalo  inhabit  the  woods  and  marshy  grounds 
of  the  interior.  The  bos  cofller,  or  wild  bufialo  of  the  Cape,  has  the  base  of  the 
horns  extending  all  over  tho  top  of  the  head  and  forehead,  in  the  manner  of  a 
helmet  He  is  a  savage,  dangerous  animal,  and  much  dreaded  by  travellers. 
Antelopes  and  gazelles  are  numerous.  Of  the  former  there  are  more  than  sixty 
different  species.  Multitudes  of  these  fall  a  prey  to  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and 
panther.  Among  the  animals  which  inhabit  the  seas  and  coasts  of  Africa  is  the 
lamantin,  which  frequents  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  on  the  Atlantic  and  In- 
dian Ocean,  and  feeds  upon  the  aquatic  plants  that  it  can  reach  along  the  shores. 
It  was  this  animal  which,  from  the  pectoral  situation  of  its  mamme,  and  from  the 
habit  of  raising  itself  half  out  of  the  water,  especially  when  in  the  act  of  suckling 
its  young,  gave  origin  to  the  fable  of  the  mermaid,  by  which  name  it  is  oflen  men- 
tioned by  ancient  African  voyagers  and  travellers. 
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The  moet  peculiar  and  important  of  the  birds  of  AfKca  is  the  ostrich.  At  the 
:  present  day  it  would  appear  16  %e  exclusively  confined  to  that  continent,  though  it 
wnB  anciently  found  in  the  dMrts  of  Syria  and  Mesopotadlia  in  Asia.  The  weight 
of  thb  bird,  when  full  grown,  is  fipom  70  to  80  pounds.  It  is  affirmed  that  it  never 
drinks,  but  is  of  all  animals  the  most  voracious,  devouring  lead,  glass,  metals,  &Ai. 
The  lai|re  feathers  of  the  ostrich  form  a  considerable  article  of  trade  from  several 
parts  of  the  continent  It  is  said  those  brought  from  BarlMuy  are  not  procured 
from  the  wild  birds  of  the  desert,  but  from  half-domesticated  individuals  which 
the  Arabs  take  young  and  breed  up  in  stables,  where  they  are  well  supplied  with 
soft  bedding  to  prevent  them  from  wearing  or  injuring  the  feathers.  Similar  to 
the  ostrich  in  many  of  their  habits,  and  even  somewhat  in  appearance,  are  the 
bustards,  many  different  species  of  which  inhabit  the  karoos  and  arid  plains  of  this 
continent 

The  Guinea-fowl,  the  only  African  bird  adapted  to  the  barn-yard,  is  found  ex- 
clusively in  this  region.  There  are  three  or  four  distinct  species.  They  collect 
in  flocks  of  400  or  500,  and  frequent  the  underwood  and  buiiies  in  the  vicinity  of 
ponds  and  rivers.  There  are  many  species  of  purtridges  and  grouse ;  also,  water- 
fowl in  abundance  on  the  rivers  and  lakes;  varans  species  of  owls,  Picons,  and 
vultures;  the  latter,  like  the  hyenas  among  the  quadrupeds,  are  highly  usefbl  in 
consuming  the  offal  and  carrion  which  might  otherwise  taint  the  air  and  produce 
disease.  The  exquisite  sense  of  smell  possessed  by  these  birds  is  truly  surprising. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  useful  birds  of  prey  peculiar  to  Africa  is  the 
secretary  vulture,  which  may  be  not  improperly  described  as  an  eagle  mounted  on 
the  long  naked  legs  of  a  crane.  This  bird  preys  exclusively  upon  serpents,  which 
it  pursues  on  foot,  and  destroys  in  amaxia|g  numbers. 

Amons^  the  smaller  birds  of  Africa  are  many  species  remarkable  for  the  gandi- 
ness  ana  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  or  the  singularitj  of  their  manners  and 
economy.  Of  the  former  kind  may  be  mentioned  the  innumerable  varieties  of 
parrots  and  perroquets,  which,  from  the  size  of  a  sparrow,  upwards  to  that  of  a 
raven,  swarm  in  all  the  forests,  and  make  the  woods  resound  with  their  hoarse  on- 
musical  screams.  Of  the  latter,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  honey  cuckoo, 
and  the  little  bird  called  the  republican. 

Lizards,  serpents,  and  other  reptiles,  abound  in  every  part  of  Africa.  The 
crocodile  inhabits  all  the  large  rivers  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the  continent,  and 
is  still  abundant  in  the  Nile  below  the  first  cataract  Different  species  of  chame- 
leons may  be  seen  on  every  hedge  or  shrub ;  and  the  enormous  python,  a  serpent 
thirty  feet  long,  lurks  in  the  fens  and  morasses.  Among  the  venomous  species, 
I  the  dipsas,  the  asp,  and  the  cerastes,  or  homed  viper,  aro  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  classical  writers ;  whilst  the  garter-snake,  the  puff  adder,  and  other 
species,  are  at  present  employed  to  poison  tbeir  arrows,  by  the  Bushmans,  the  only 
African  tribe  who  use  this  deadly  and  cowardly  weapon. 

Of  the  insect  tribes,  Africa  also  contains  many  thousand  different  kinds.  The 
locust  has  been,  from  time  immemorial,  the  proverbial  scourge  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent ;  scorpions,  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  noxious  serpents,  are  every- 
where abundant;  and  the  zebub,  or  fly,  one  of  the  instruments  employed  by  the 
Almighty  to  punish  the  Egyptians  of  old,  is  still  the  plague  of  the  low  and  culti- 
vated districts. 

The  number  of  African  languages  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  200;  and  70  or 
80  have  been  distinguished  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  they  are  too  imperfectly 
known  to  admit  of  minute  description.  In  Northern  Afi-ica,  the  Copts  of  Egypt 
have  a  peculiar  language  in  their  sacred  books,  whlbh  is  no  more  employed  in 
conversation.  The  Turkish  and  Arabic  are  spoken  by  the  Turks,  both  in  Egypt 
and  Barbary.  The  Berbers  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  those  extending  along  the  north 
of  the  Great  Desert,  preserve  a  common  language  (supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Numidian)  through  a  great  extent  of  country,  together  with  the  Arabic  of  the 
Koran.  The  Ethiopic,  or  Geez,  and  its  modern  branch,  the  Amharic,  are  the  prin- 
cipal languages  oi  Abyssinia;  but  various  other  dialects  are  in  common  use.  In 
Western  and  Central  Africa  many  of  the  languages  have  similar  combinations  of 
letters  and  some  common  words.   But  almost  every  tribe  of  Negroes  has  a  distinct 
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langua^  and  it  often  varies  from  village  to  village.  The  Hottentots,  Bushmans 
and  other  tribes  of  South  Africa,  speak  various  dialects,  apparently  of  a  comraoo 
origin.  They  differ  from  all  others  in  a  sort  of  clucking  noise,  somewhat  like  that 
of  a  fowl,  which  attends  every  word.  The  Caffres  have  a  different  language,  as 
well  as  a  different  aspect  from  the  surrounding  Negroes. 

The  divisions  under  which  Africa  will  be  considered  in  the  following  sketch  of 
it  are  Barbary,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Abyssinia,  Sahara,  or  the  Great  Desert,  Western 
Africa,  Southern  Africa,  Extern  and  Central  Africa,  together  with  the  African 
Islands.  The  population  of  this  great  division  of  the  earth  has  been  varioittly 
estimated  by  diilerent  writers,  and  as  nothing  but  vague  comecture  can  be  em- 
ployed in  their  calculations,  even  in  relation  to  those  parts  of'^the  continent  bnt 
known  and  explored,  and  considering  that  our  knowledge  of  it  does  not  extend  to 
more  than  the  one-fortieth  or  fiftieth  part  of  its  surfiice,  it  is  evident  that  calcula- 
tions of  the  total  amount  of  the  inhabitants  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  a  mere  expression  of  opinbn.  The  estimate  of  M.  Malte  Brun  is  70,000,000; 
Graberg,  99,000,000;  Hassel,  torn  100  to  110,000,000;  and  by  others  it  has  been 
carried  as  high  as  150,000,000. 


BARBARY. 

Bahbart  is  that  portion  of  Northern  Africa  stretching  eastward  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  including  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  It  ranges  through 
36  degrees  c^  longitude,  being  about  2100  miles  in  extent  from  east  to  west 
This  region  is  traversed  from  east  to  v*8t  by  the  elevated  chain  of  moantains 
called  Atlas,  of  which  the  loftiest  pinnacles  nse  above  the  plains  of  Morocco  to 
the  height  of  11,400  feet ;  but  beyond  the  fh>ntier  of  that  State,  and  eastward 
through  Algiers  and  Tunis,  they  seldom  exceed  3000  or  4000  feet ;  and  in  the 
territory  of  Tripoli  they  sink  into  lower  eminences,  and  gradually  subside  to  that 
flat  sterile  surface  which  characterises  Northern  Africa. 

Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  is  a  tract  of  level,  well-watered  and  fertile 
country,  from  50  to  100  miles  in  width :  this  is  the  most  productive  and  best  inha- 
bited portion  of  Barbary.  South  of  the  mountains,  and  between  them  and  the 
great  desert,  is  another  tract,  dry  and  sandy ;  this,  however,  derives  a  certain 
degree  of  fertility  from  the  various  small  streams  poured  down  from  the  Atlas : 
it  is  particularly  fruitful  in  dates,  which  grow  in  such  abundance  that  the  inhabit- 
ants subsist  nearly  altogether  upon  them.  This  region  is  usually  denominated 
Bled  el  Jerid,  or  the  dry  country. 

In  Barbary,  vegetation  is  vigorous  and  exuberant ;  all  the  fruits  of  Southern 
Europe  come  to  perfection ;  the  excellence  of  the  olive  is  particularly  noted ;  the 
vine  flourishes,  though  the  religious  system  of  the  natives  deters  them  from  con- 
verting the  grape  into  wine,  even  for  exportation.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the 
grains  usually  cultivated,  and,  notwithstanding  the  in^perfection  of  the  cultivation, 
such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  want  of  a  manufacturing  population  to  con- 
sume its  produce,  that  a  large  surplus  accumulates  in  every  State,  which  forms, 
when  permitted,  the  staple  article  of  export 

The  trade  of  the  Barbary  States  is  limited ;  the  exports  consisting  chiefly  in  the 
raw  produce  of  the  soil.  In  ancient  times  the  African  coast  formed  the  granary 
of  the  Roman  Empire ;  and  its  com  continued  to  find  a  copious  market  in  South- 
ern Europe  till  its  exportation  was  prohibited  by  the  absurd  policy  of  all  the  Bar- 
bary States  except  Tunis :  even  there,  it  is  loaded  with  heavy  imposts. 

The  most  active  commerce  of  the  Barbary  States  is  that  by  the  caravans  with 
the  interior  country  south  of  the  groat  desert  Tripoli  sends  hers  by  Fezzan  to 
Bornou  and  Houssa,  and  thence  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Ashantee ;  Tunis  by 
Gradamis ;  and  Tuat  to  Timbuctoo ;  Morocco  across  the  broadest  part  of  the  desert 
to  the  same  city,  and  to  the  countries  on  the  Senegal  Into  these  regions  the 
caravans  carry  salt,  with  various  articles  of  European  manu&cture. 

The  Barbary  States,  particularly  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  were  formerly 
engaged  in  piracy.     In  their  piratical  expeditions  they  exhibited  the  utmost  cour- 
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age  and  fierceiieaB»  and  tiieir  captives  were  geneimUj  aoligected  to  Ur  moat  galling 
slavery. 

This  territory  is  occupied  by  several  distinct  races.  The  Moors  chiefly  inhabit 
the  towns:  they  are  generally  of  middle  stature,  and  are  of  all  shades  of  com- 
plexion, fipom  their  fireqaent  intercoarse  with  their  negro  slaves ;  they  have  few 
amusements,  and  ^ink  it  a  crime  to  have  a  book.  They  are  devoted  Bfahometans, 
and  hate  and  despise  the  Jews  and  Christians  most  heartily.  The  Arabs,  origi- 
nally from  the  great  desert,  overspread  the  plains,  live  in  tents,  usually  pitched  in 
a  circle,  called  Douars,  and  follow  a  pastoral  life :  they  are  hospitable,  and  when 
they  promise  may  be  trusted.  They  are  slightly  made  and  under  the  middle  sise. 
The  Berbers  and  Shilluks  inhabit  the  mountain  range  of  the  Atlas :  the  former 
the  north-eastern  part,  and  the  latter  the  south-weet:  their  occupation  is  mostly 
that  of  huntsmen :  they  also  cultivate  the  ground  and  rear  many  bees,  and  are 
probably  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  having  been  driven  to  the  mountains  by  the 
incursions  <^  the  Arabs  and  Moors.  The  next  clus  are  the  Jews ;  of  these  there 
are  gieat  numbers,  who  are  much  despised,  tnsad,  and  abused,  and  are  permitted 
to  engross  almost  every  species  of  lucrative  tnitf  and  commerce.  They  coin  the 
money,  are  the  principal  mechan»s,  and  transact  the  greater  part  of  the  business. 
Many  of  them  acooire  great  wealth,  which  they  carefbUy  conceal  lest  their  rapa- 
cious rulers  should  rob  them  of  it 

Of  the  population  of  the  Barbary  States  only  a  very  loose  ealcolatkm  can  be 
made ;  it  has  been  variously  stated  fay  diiferent  writers  at  ftom  10,000,000  to 
20,000,000:  the  following  estimate  conformi  to  the  first  stated  number:  Morocco, 
6,00a000;  Algiers,  1,900,000;  Twm,  IfiOOflOO;  and  Tripoli,  600,000;  in  all 
lQ,000|,OOa 


MOROCCO. 

MoKOcxm,  the  most  westerly,  is  also  the  most  extensive  and  important,  of  the 
Barbary  States.  It  has  two  coasts :  one  alon^  the  Mediterranean  feeing  the  north, 
the  other  and  larger  along  the  Atlantic,  lookmg  to  the  west  The  loftiest  part  of 
the  chain  of  Atlas  runs  parallel  to  these  coasts,  changing  its  directkm  along  with 
them,  and  leaving  an  intermediate  plain,  finely  water^  imd  not  surpassed  in  natu- 
ral fertility  by  any  part  of  the  globe.  Beyond  the  range  of  Atlas,  however,  Mo- 
rocco includes  a  more  arid  region,  named  Tafilet,  unfit  for  grain,  but  yielding  the 
finest  dates  in  the  world,  and  rearing  a  breed  of  goats  whose  skins  affiNrd  the  ma- 
terial for  the  fine  morocco  leather. 

The  political  and  social  state  of  Morocco  is  rude  and  degrading.  The  emperor 
possesses  a  power  more  despotic  than  any  other  even  of  the  l&hometan  poten- 
tates. He  is  not  held  in  check  by  a  mufti,  an  ulema,  or  even  a  council  or  divan. 
He  is  supposed  to  possess  a  divine  character,  and  to  be  superior  to  all  law.  One ! 
emperor,  being  reminded  of  a  promise,  said,  **  Takest  thou  me  to  be  an  infidel,  that 
I  must  be  the  slave  of  my  word  1**  Yet  Uiis  monarch  must  pay  respect  to  long- 
established  usages  and  institutions;  must  not  invade  the  domestic  privacy  of  any 
of  his  subjects;  and  must  even  give  public  audience  four  times  a  week  to  admin- 
ister justice  to  all  who  may  appeal  to  him  flrom  the  cadi,  or  local  governor.  The 
revenue  is  collected  in  kind  in  the  proportion  of  a  tenth  of  grain,  and  a  twentieth 
of  cattle,  which,  aided  by  fines  and  the  poll-tax  upon  Jews,  amounts  to  about 
£1,000,000  sterling. 

Industry  and  commerce  have  in  Morocco  a  very  limited  range.  The  only  hn- 
portant  manufacture  is  that  of  the  leather  which  biMrs  its  name.  One  tannery  in 
the  capital  employs,  it  is  said,  1500  persons;  and  though  the  processes  are  slo- 
venly, a  fine  colour  is  produced,  which  Europeans  are  unable  to  imitate. 

The  outrageous  piracy  formerly  exercised  firom  Sallee  and  other  ports  of  Mo> 
rocco,  has  for  a  considerable  time  ceased.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  region,  and 
bordering  on  the  great  desert,  is  the  district  or  province  of  Sose,  a  fitiitful  and 
well  settled  country,  over  which  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  pretends  to  assume  autho- 
rity, which  is  not,  however,  recognised  by  the  people.    It  contains  a  number  of 
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little  willed  towns  and  Yillages,  under  the  control  of  petty  chieiii,  who  ure  Ire- 

2uently  at  war  with  each  other,  and  also  with  the  Moors  and  the  Arabs  of  the 
esert. 

Morocco,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  a  very  extensive  and  naturally  fruitful  plain, 
above  which  rises  abruptly,  covered  with  perpetual  snow^  one  of  the  loftiest  ranpres 
of  Atlaa  The  nxieques  are  numerous,  and  several  of  them  present  striking  spe- 
cimens of  Arabian  architecture,  particularly  that  called  El  Koutouben,  the  tower 
of  which  is  220  feet  high.  Of  the  eleven  gates,  one  is  richly  sculptured  in  the 
Moorish  style.  The  palace  forms  an  oblong  of  1500  by  600  yards,  divided  into 
enclosures,  where,  surrounded  by  gardens,  are  the  pavilions  of  the  sovereign,  his 
principal  officers  and  ladies.  The  floors  are  tessellated  with  variously  cdoored 
tiles ;  but  a  mat,  a  small  carpet  and  cushions,  compose  the  entire  furniture.  Beau- 
tiful gardens  surround  the  city,  and  spacious  aqueducts,  conveying  water  flnom  the 
Atlas,  twenty  miles  distant,  bear  testimony  to  a  superior  state  c?  the  arts  in  for- 
mer times. 

Fez,  situated  in  the  more  northerly  province  of  the  same  name,  is  a  place  of 
high  celebrity,  and  ranked  long  as  the  splendid  and  enlightened  metropolis  of 
Western  Africa.  It  was  founded,  in  the  end  of  the  eighth  century,  by  a  prince 
of  the  name  of  Edris,  and  rose  to  such  magnitude,  that  Leo,  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, describes  it,  though  doubtless  with  some  exaggeration,  as  containing  700 
mosques,  of  which  fifty  were  msgnificent  and  adorned  with  marble  pillars.  Its 
schools  and  its  baths  were  also  very  celebrated.  At  present  it  is  described  by  the 
latest  travellers  as  presenting  a  singular  mixture  of  splendour  and  ruin ;  and,  amid 
the  usual  defects  of  Mahometan  cities,  the  splendour  being  almost  ccmfined  to  the 
interior  of  the  houses,  it  is  still  an  agreelble  place.  Fez  is  still  not  without  some 
of  the  sciences  which  formerly  rendered  it  illustrious ;  but  they  are  nearly  con- 
fined to  the  Koran  and  its  commentators,  a  slight  tincture  of  grammar  and  logic, 
and  some  very  imperfect  astronomical  observations.  The  population,  respecting 
which  authors  greatly  vary,  is  probably  rather  under  than  above  100,000.  Mequi- 
nez,  to  the  west  of  Fez,  has  risen  to  importance  hy  having  been  made  the  resi- 
dence of  the  sovereign.  The  seraglio,  or  palace,  consists  of  a  most  extensive 
quadrangular  enclosure,  though  the  mansions  which  it  contains  are  only  one  story 
high.  The  citizens  are  said  to  be  more  polished  and  hospitable,  and  the  females 
handsomer,  than  in  the  other  cities  of  Morocca  The  population  seems  extremely 
uncertain.  It  is  asserted  that  the  emperor  has  in  his  treasury  in  this  city  money, 
bullion,  and  jewels,  to  the  amount  of  ^50,000,000. 

The  sea-ports  of  Morocco,  though  the^  have  lost  the  greatness  formerly  derived 
from  commerce  and  piracy,  are  still  not  inconsiderable.  Mogadore,  the  most  south- 
erly, and  the  nearest  to  the  capital,  is  now  the  chief  emporium  of  the  intercourse 
with  Europe.  It  was  founded  only  in  1760,  by  the  emperor  Sidi  Mohammed,  who 
spared  no  pains  in  raising  it  to  importance.  Being  composed  of  houses  of  white 
stone,  it  makes  a  fine  appearance  from  the  sea ;  hut  the  interior  presents  the  usual 
gloom  of  Moorish  cities,  and  is  chiefly  enlivened  by  the  residences  of  the  European 
merchants  and  consuls  The  country  round  is  almost  a  desert  of  sand ;  water  is 
scarce,  and  provisions  must  be  brought  from  the  distance  of  several  miles.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  about  10,000.  Saffi,  or  Azaffi,  a  very  ancient  town,  with 
a  fine  harbour,  though  also  in  a  barren  country,  was  the  chief  seat  of  European 
commerce  till  the  monopolising  preference  of  the  emperor  transferred  it  to  Moga- 
dore. Saffi  is  still  supposed  to  retain  a  population  of^  12,000.  Mazagan,  a  small 
well-built  place,  of  2000  inhabitants,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese  till 
1770.  Azamore,  formerly  a  great  town,  and  with  walls  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cuit, is  now  deserted  and  crumbling  into  ruin :  it  has  3000  people. 

Farther  north,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  river,  are  the  important  towns 
of  Sallee  and  Rabat  Sallee,  once  the  terror  of  the  seas,  whence  issued  such 
bands  of  pirates  and  rovers,  the  seat  of  action,  riot,  and  bustle,  is  now  still  and 
lifeless.  It  continues,  however,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  wall  thirty  feet  high,  and 
in  its  mosques,  arches,  and  fountains  displays  traces  of  beautiful  sculpture,  and  of 
great  antiquity.  What  remains  of  its  commerce  has  been  mostly  transferred 
across  the  river  to  Rabat,  or  New  Sallee.     This  place,  when  viewcMl  from  without, 
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presentB  a  pictaresque  gfioaping  of  minarets,  palm-trees,  rained  walls,  and  old 
mosques,  near  which  are  conspicuoas  its  venerable  and  batUemented  ElasBubah,  or 
citadel,  and  the  lofty  tower  of  Sma  Hassan.  The  interior  retains  still  some  acti- 
vity, and  the  markets  are  well  supplied.  Population,  18,000,  of  whom  9000  are 
Jewa  Larache  was  once  a  flourishing^  European  and  Christian  town ;  but  the 
churches  are  now  converted  into  mosques,  and  the  deserted  houses  of  the  consuls 
line  the  Marina.  It  has  been  made  the  imperial  arsenal,  and  is  very  strong 
towards  the  sea.  Tangier,  on  the  straits,  was  in  1002  ceded  by  Portugal  to  Eng- 
landf  which  abandoned  it  in  1084.  It  derives  its  chief  present  importance  from 
the  permission  granted  by  the  emperor  to  supply  GibraJtar  with  provisions,  and 
from  the  residence  of  European  consuls.  Tetnan,  the  only  port  within  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  allowed  to  carry  on  some  intercourse  with  the  English,  whose  vessels 
often  take  in  supplies  there  on  their  way  up  the  Mediterranean. 


ALGIERS. 

Alotsrs  comprises  an  extensive  and  beautiful  range  of  coast,  Ifiag  between  2^ 
W.  and  about  SP  E.  longitude ;  and  thus  extending  700  miles  m  length.  The 
brradth  of  the  inland  territory  is  variously  estimate  at  from  100  to  150  miles. 

The  territory  of  Algiers  is  greatly  distinguished  by  natural  fertility.  With  the 
exception  of  some  arid  and  rocky  plains,  it  consists  of  valleys  covered  with  rich 
pastures,  fitted  for  the  best  kinds  of  European  grain,  blooming  with  the  orange 
and  the  myrtle,  and  producing  olives,  figs,  and  grapes  of  peculiar  excellence  and 
size.  Yet  the  indolence  of  the  peopli^  the  oppression  of  the  government,  the 
want  of  roads  and  interior  communicatkms,  cause  three-fourths  of  the  country  to 
be  left  uncultivated.  Their  oil,  wine,  and  butter  are  all  of  inferior  quality.  They 
are  not  so  wholly  destitute  of  manufacturing  industry.  Skins  are  prepared  and 
coloured  in  almost  as  perfect  a  manner  as  in  Morocca  Their  bonnets,  shawls,  and 
handkerchiefs  are  in  request  throughout  the  Levant  Baskets  of  palm-leaves,  and 
mats  of  junk,  are  ftshioned  with  singular  elegance.  Essence  of  roses  is  prepared 
with  a  skill  little  to  be  expected  in  such  rade  hands ;  but  there  is  an  extensive 
demand  for  the  article  in  the  voluptuous  palaces  of  the  East  The  trade,  before 
the  French  invasion,  was  almost  entirely  m  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  consisted 
in  the  export  of  these  manufactures,  and  of  some  grain,  oil,  wax,  fruits,  and  wool. 
The  Algerines  took,  in  return,  light  cloths,  glass,  and  toys,  but  showed  a  great 
preference  for  fire-arms  and  powder ;  while  the  European  merchants  have  been 
reproached,  not  only  for  supplying  them  with  these  articles,  but  even  for  pur- 
chasing the  proceeds  of  their  piratical  expeditions.  The  fishery  of  coral,  carried 
on  by  European  vessels,  produces  an  annual  value  of  about  100,000/. 

That  turbulent  and  piratical  system  of  which  Algiers  was  the  centre,  is  now 
become  a  subject  only  of  history.  The  countrv  was  long  domineered  over  by  a 
body  of  Turkish  troops,  not  supposed  to  exceed  15,000,  imd  who  were  recruited 
from  the  meanest  classes  in  the  ports  of  the  Levant  This  body,  at  short  inter- 
vals, strangled  the  Dey,  electing  in  his  stead  the  boldest  and  bravest  of  their  num- 
ber. The  corsairs  formed  a  kind  of  separate  republic,  carrying  on  their  barbarous 
trade  under  the  sanction  of  the  prince,  who  received  a  large  share  of  the  slaves 
and  booty.  These  marauders,  in  1815,  sufiered  a  severe  chastisement  from  the 
American  fleet ;  and  from  the  English  in  1816.  Again,  after  they  had  for  some 
time  set  France  at  defiance,  that  country,  in  1690,  fitted  out  a  formidable  expedi- 
tion, by  which  Algiers  was  entirely  subjugated.  The  French,  however,  have  said 
very  little  as  to  any  benefits  derived  from  this  acquisition. 

Algiers,  the  capital,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of  an  eminence  facing  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  rising  by  successive  stages  above  each  other,  with  loftier  hills 
above:  it  makes  thus  a  magnificent  appearance;  hence,  too,  it  is  said,  almost 
every  house  commands  a  view  of  the  sea.  On  entering  the  city,  however,  all 
this  beauty  disappears;  and  it  is  found  a  labyrinth  of  steep,  narrow,  and  dirty 
lanes.  There  are,  however,  several  splendid  edifices,  particularly  the  palace  of 
the  dey,  and  the  principal  mosques.    The  barracks  are  also  fine  stractures,  adorned 
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with  ibantains  and  maiUe  columns ;  and  the  naval  anensl  it  apaeioys  and  eom- 
modioua.  The  bagnioa,  as  the  auarters  formerly  deatined  Ibr  the  akves  were 
called,  are  huge,  but  ffloomy  and  dirty  edifices.  The  eetimatea  of  the  popnltttion 
haTe  hitherto  varied  from  50,000  to  200,000 ;  but  in  1838»  it  was  found  to  amoont 
to  only  25,2^  of  whom  5826  were  Europeans. 

The  French  expedition  captured  2,000,0001.  sterling  in  money,  besides  an  ample 
supply  of  dbips,  artillery,  and  ammunition.  The  fortifScationa  towards  the  sea  are 
very  strong^,  but  on  the  land  side  by  no  means  formidable;  so  that,  when  the 
French  had  effected  a  landing  with  a  superior  force,  they  soon  became  masters  of 
Alffiera. 

In  the  westernqnarter  of  the  Algerine  territory,  the  most  disthiguished  place 
is  Tremecen,  or  Tlemsen,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  still  containing 
about  20,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  finely  watered  district.  Mas- 
cara, about  a  mile  in  circuit,  on  the  face  of  a  mountain  wliicb  commands  the  view 
of  a  fertile  and  well-cultivated  plain,  is  an  agreeable  but  ill-built  city.  Ornn,  on 
the  sea-coast,  long  a  subject  of  contention  between  the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards, 
remained  in  possession  of  the  latter  people  till  1702.  The  fortifications  have  been 
injured  by  eiothquakes ;  but  the  spacious  magazines  built  of  stone  remain  entire. 
It  has  a  roadstead  with  good  anchorage,  but  so  exposed  that  vessels  are  obliged  to 
land  their  cargoes  at  the  point  of  Mem  el  Keber,  about  a  mile  from  the  city.  The 
inhabitants  are  now  about  4000. 

In  the  eastern  part  of  this  territory,  Constantina  ranks  second  to  Algiers,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  15,000  inhabitants.  It  is  boldly  situated  on  a  rock,  «re- 
cipitotts  on  one  side,  where  it  overhangs  the  broad  stream  of  the  RummelL  The 
surrounding  country  is  fine.  The  site,  however,  is  distinguished  by  splendid 
nx>numents  of  antiqnitv ;  and  the  ground  in  one  place  is  entirely  covered  with  the 
remains  of  broken  walla,  columns,  and  cbtema.  Boujeiah,  celebrated  as  a  strong 
and  piratical  sea-port,  retains  still  marks  of  the  breaches  made  upon  the  walls  in 
1671,  when  it  ivas  stormed  by  Sir  Edward  Sprague.  The  fortifications  are  now 
barely  sufficient  to  hold  the  wandering  Arabs  in  check ;  but  it  derives  some  im- 
portance from  its  iron  manufactures,  and  the  export  of  wax  and  oil.  Bona  was  in 
modern  times  the  chief  settlement  of  the  French  African  Company,  which  they 
lost  during  the  revolutionary  war.  It  derives  consequence  from  the  coral  fishery 
carried  on  in  its  vicinity ;  and  the  same  cause  gives  value  to  La  Cala  and  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Tabarca,  which  were  also  long  in  possession  of  the  French. 
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Ttnos  has  a  territory  very  differently  situated  from  that  of  Algiers.  From  the 
frontier  of  that  country,  the  coast  contmues  to  extend  eastward,  with  a  slight  in- 
clination to  the  north,  till  it  reaches  Cape  Bona,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Africa. 
It  then  makes  a  sudden  bend  southward,  and,  with  some  windings,  follows  that 
direction  as  far  as  Cape  Zerbi,  for  a  space  of  about  250  miles.  This  coast,  with 
the  country  reaching  for  upwards  of  100  miles  inland,  composes  the  territory  of 
Tunis.  It  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Algiers ;  but  it  is  not  so  closely  hemmed 
in  by  the  branches  of  the  Atlas,  nor  are  they  so  steep  or  so  lofty ;  and  there  in- 
tervenes between  them  and  the  sea  a  spacious  plain,  watered  by  the  noble  river 
Bagrada,  or  Mejerda,  and  profusely  covered  with  all  the  riches  of  culture  and 
vegetation.  The  people,  also,  though  composed  essentially  of  the  same  elements 
as  those  of  Algiers,  have  imbibed  a  considerably  greater  snare  of  polish  and  civi- 
lization. The  situation  of  the  territory,  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean,  and 
at  an  easy  distance  from  the  finest  shores  of  southern  Europe,  fitted  it  to  be  the 
seat  of  the  most  celebrated  commercial  republic  of  antiquity.  Carthage,  by  her 
commerce,  rose  to  such  ^ndeur  as  to  dispute  with  Rome  the  empire  of  the 
world ;  and,  even  after  being  completely  vanquished,  and  her  walls  levelled  with 
the  ground,  she  continued  one  of  the  chief  Roman  cities,  and  the  capital  of  the 
African  provinces. 
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The  city  of  Tunis,  only  ten  miles  south-west  from  the  site  of  Carthage,  and  on 
the  same  spacious  bay,  possesses  all  the  advantages  which  raised  that  city  to  such 
a  height  of  prosperity.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  largest  place  in  Barbary,  the  population 
being  estimated  at  from  100,()00  to  190,000.  This  city  has  entirely  renounced  its 
piratical  habits,  and  applied  itself  to  several  branches  of  useful  industry.  There 
are  extensive  manufactures  of  velvets,  silk  stuflb,  and  the  red  caps  generally  worn 
in  the  Levant.  The  exportation  of  grain,  absurdly  prohibited  in  the  other  ports 
on  this  coast,  is  allowed  under  a  tickery,  or  license  from  the-dey. 

The  Tunisian  olive  oil,  wool,  and  soap,  are  largely  exported.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  trafiic  with  interior  Africa  for  its  staples  of  gold,  ivory,  and  ostrich 
feathers.  Tunis  takes  a  variety  of  European  manufactures,  Bast  India  stuffs,  and 
colonial  produce.  Of  the  other  cities  of  Tunis,  the  chief  is  Kairwan,  founded  by 
the  Saracens,  and  long  the  capital  of  their  possessions  in  Northern  Africa. 

Tozer,  on  the  Lake  of  Lowdeah,  is  only  a  large  village,  but  enriched  by  trade 
with  the  country  of  dates  and  interior  Afirica.  Oo  the  north  coast,  Porto  Farini, 
near  which  are  the  ruins  of  Utica,  and  Bizerta,  have  both  some  trade  in  grain ; 
though  the  fine  harbour  of  the  latter  is  now  so  choked  up  as  to  allow  only  small 
vessels  to  enter.  Of  the  towns  on  the  coast,  reaching  southward  from  'Tunis, 
Monasteer  and  Cabes  are  distinguished  by  a  floorishmg  modem  trade,  which  gives 
to  the  one  a  population  of  12,000,  and  to  the  other  St  20,000.  Sfax  carries  on 
traffic  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and  the  island  of  Zerbi  is  noted  for  manufacturing 
industry.    Near  £1  Jem  are  the  remains  of  a  magnificent  amphitheatre. 
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Tripou  presents  a  difierent  aspect,  and  one  by  no  means  so  grateful  and 
smiling  as  the  western  regions  of  Barbary.  That  great  mountain  range,  which 
has  diffused  through  them  verdure  and  fertility,  terminates,  and  the  great  plain  of 
sand  which  generally  covers  Northern  Africa  presses  close  upon  the  cultivated 
territory.  The  district  in  which  the  city  stands  forms  only  an  oasis,  and  one  not 
very  extensive ;  and  he  who  takes  his  departure  from  it  in  any  direction  finds 
himself  soon  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  Tripoli  thus  cannot  equal  the  other  capi- 
tals of  Barbary,  and  its  population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed  25,000.  Even  this  is 
supported  rather  by  commerce  and  industry,  than  by  the  limited  productions  of  the 
soil.  It  is,  however,  the  chief  theatre  of  the  intercourse  with  Bornou  and  Houssa, 
the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  over  which  it  exercises  even 
a  species  of  dominion.  Fezzan,  the  great  emporium  of  the  caravan  trade,  is  tri- 
butary to  the  pacha ;  and  he  possesses  a  powerful  influence  over  the  courts  of 
Kouka  and  Sockatoo.  This  prince  has  shown  a  more  enlightened  spirit,  a  greater 
desire  to  cultivate  intercourse  with  the  European  powers,  and  to  introduce  the  im- 
provements of  civilized  life,  than  any  other  in  Barbary.  A  singular  absence  of 
that  jealousy  which  usually  actuates  Mahometan  courts,  has  been  displayed  in  the 
welcome  given  to  the  British  expeditions  of  discovery,  and  the  zeal  displayed  in 
promoting  their  objecta  Tripoli  cannot  be  called  a  fine  city ;  yet  its  palace,  and 
the  generality  of  its  mosques,  have  some  beauty;  and  there  is  a  triumphal  arch 
and  several  other  interesting  remains  of  antiquity. 

To  the  eastward  of  Tripoli,  and  in  its  close  vicinity,  begins  a  dreary  portion  of 
the  Great  Desert  of  Africa.  A  few  days,  however,  bring  the  traveller  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Lebda,  or  the  ancient  Leptis  Magna,  where  thick  groves  of  olive  and 
date  trees  are  seen  rising  above  the  villages,  and  a  great  space  is  covered  with 
luxuriant  crops  of  grain.  A  similar  countrv  continues  to  Mesurata,  to  the  east 
of  which  is. also  a  plain  singularly  fertile.  Mesurata  carries  on  a  manufactory  of 
carpets,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Central  Africa.  At  the  termination  of  this 
plain  commences  the  desolate  expanse  of  the  Syrtia  Stretching  around  the  Gulf 
of  Sidra,  or  Syrtis,  for  400  miles,  it  presents  an  almost  tenantless  and  desolate 
waste,  except  occasionally  some  little  valleys  or  detached  spots  traversed  by  the 
Arabs  with  their  flocks,  herds,  and  movable  tents. 
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Beirca  commeiices  at  the  termination  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra,  and  exhibitB  s  very 
improved  aspect  It  is  traversed  by  a  steep  and  high  ridge  abounding  in  wpnitkfB, 
which,  according  to  Arab  report,  amount  to  960,  and  sprinkle  the  sarroaDdrag 
desert  with  valleys  of  the  most  brilliant  verdure  and  fertility.  On  this  couft  the 
Chreeks  founded  Gyrene,  one  of  their  most  flourishing  colonies.  At  present  it  is 
abandoned  by  all  civilized  and  industrious  nations,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  poor  villages,  is  occupied  exclusively  by  the  wandering  Arabs  with  tbdr 
flocks  and  heras.  Bengasi,  the  Berenice  of  the  Ptolemies,  u  now  only  a  miseimble 
village.  Every  trace  of  the  ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  boried  under  the 
sands  of  the  surrounding  desert.  The  range  of  valleys,  however,  east  of  Ben- 
gasi, is  singularly  picturesque,  their  sides  being  in  many  places  steep  and  rocky ; 
yet  every  cleft  is  filled  with  a  brilliant  vegetation. 

In  this  tract  are  found  the  two  ancient,  now  entirely  deserted,  cities  of  Teochiim 
and  Ptolemeita.  The  ruins  of  Gyrene,  which  may  be  said  to  be  a  recent  disco- 
very, form  the  most  striking  object  in  this  remarkable  region.  Deme  and  Bengasi 
are  the  only  places  in  Barca  at  all  deserving  the  name  of  towns.  They  are  both 
the  residence  of  governors  dependent  upon  the  pacha  of  TripolL  The  former 
was  taken  by  General  Eaton,  in  1805. 

Eastward  from  this  point,  extends  the  apcient  Marmarice,  ableakreffion  crowded 
with  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  where  human  existence  is  indicated  only  by  the 
bleating  flocks  and  the  dark  tent  of  the  Arab.  Yet  there  is  cultivation  in  fovonred 
spots,  and  the  traces  of  cisterns  and  canals  of  irrigation  mark  the  former  existence 
of  a  civilized  and  even  somewhat  numerous  people.  The  population  of  the  whole 
region  eastward  firom  Tripoli  is  perhaps  100,000. 
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EoTFF,  formerly  a  mighty  empire,  the  seat  of  a  high  civilisation,  the  land  of 
wonderful  creations  of  human  power,  and  an  object  of  endless  curiosity  to  the 

fihilosophic  inquirer,  lies  between  22^  and  ?Q?  N.  lat,  and  27^  and  94^  E.  loo. 
t  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea 
and  by  Arabia,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Isthmus  of  Shies ;  on  the  south 
by  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  by  Barca  and  the  Great  Desert  It  contains  about 
200,000  square  miles,  of  which  only  about  17,000  square  miles  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Nile  (600  miles  long,  and  from  12  to  25  broad)  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  about  2,500,000.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  BSgypt, 
Middle  Egypt,  and  Lower  Egypt,  including  the  fertile  Delta.  These  are  again 
divided  into  12  provinces,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a  bey. 

Three  chains  of  mountains  run  through  the  country.  The  Nile  flows  through 
it  in  a  northerly  direction.  This  river,  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world,  forms 
the  principal  feature  of  this  region.  From  the  high  chain  of  Aby^nia,  and  from 
the  still  loftier  Mountains  of  the  Moon  that  traverse  Central  Africa,  descend  nu- 
merous and  ample  streams,  which  long  before  entering  Egypt  unite  in  forming 
this  great  river.  Although  the  Nile,  in  its  whole  progress  of  1600  miles  through 
Nubia  and  Egypt,  does  not  receive  the  accession  of  a  single  rivulet,  it  brings  so 
vast  an  original  store  as  enables  it  to  reach  and  pour  a  mighty  stream  into  the 
Mediterranean.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  Nile  is  on  a  level  with  the 
district  which  it  intersects,  and,  when  swelled  by  the  autumnal  rains  of  Central 
Africa,  overflows  it  entirely.  The  waters  begin  to  rise  about  the  18th  or  10th  of 
June,  attain  their  greatest  height  in  September,  and  subside  as  gradually  as  they 
rose,  and  within  an  equal  space  of  time.  The  land  thus  covered  with  the  fer- 
tilizing allovial  deposit  collected  during  so  lengthened  a  course,  becomes  the  most 
productive  perhaps  on  the  face  of  the  globe ;  and  notwithstanding  its  limited  ex- 
tent, and  the  mighty  wastes  on  which  it  borders,  has  always  maintained  a  no* 
merous  populatkm. 

Lake  Mosris,  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  is  at  present  called  Birket  Kamn,  and 
is  almost  dried  up :  there  are  others,  especially  the  Natron,  or  Salt  Lakes.    The 
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climate  is  in  general  hot,  and  is  moderate  in  Lower  Egypt  only.  The  great  heat 
produces  the  rankest  vegetation.  The  simoom,  a  formidable  aoath  wind,  which 
blows  at  intervals  during  the  first  50  days  after  the  vernal  equinox ;  the  plague, 
and  ophthalmia,  are  the  peculiar  torments  of  Egypt  It  has  but  two  seasons, 
spring  and  summer :  the  latter  lasts  from  April  to  November.  Durin?  this  period, 
the  sky  is  always  clear,  and  the  weather  hot  In  the  spring,  the  nights  are  cool 
and  refreahudg. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  is  arid,  and  covered  with  burning  sands ;  but 
wherever  the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  conducted  in  canals  beyond  the  natural 
limits  of  their  overflow,  the  earth  becomes  fertile,  and  fruits  thrive  with  great 
luxuriance. 

A  remarkable  change  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  climate  of  this 
country.  Formerly,  it  scarcely  ever  rained,  and  only  for  a  short  time  at  Alexan- 
dria; now  it  rains  there  for  30  or  40  days  annually ;  and  sometimes  after  the  mid- 
dle of  October  it  does  not  cease  for  five  or  six  days  together.  At  Cairo,  instead 
of  a  few  drops  falling,  and  those  rarely,  there  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rainy 
days  every  winter.  It  is  supposed  that  this  change  of  climate  is  owing  to  the 
immense  plantations  of  the  pacha,  twenty  millions  of  trees  having  been  planted 
bek}w  Caira  The  contrary  efiect  has  been  produced  in  Upper  f^pt,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  trees  there. 

The  products  of  Egypt  are  com,  rice,  millet,  melons,  sugar-cane,  papyrus,  flax 
and  hemp,  saflSron,  indigo,  aloes,  jalap,  coloquintida,  cardamom,  cotton ;  and  palm- 
groves,  sycamores,  tamarinds,  csssia,  acacias,  die,  cover  the  country.  There  is 
not  a  great  variety  of  gsrden  flowers,  but  roses  are  raised  in  large  quantities, 
especially  in  the  marshy  Fayoum,  add  rose-water  forms  an  important  article  of 
export  The  soil  consists  of  lime,  with  numerous  shells  and  petrifactions:  it 
contains  marble,  ahibaster,  porphyry,  jasper,  granite,  common  salt,  natron,  salt- 
petre, alum,  Slc 

The  people  consist  of  Copts  (embracing,  at  most,  90,000  iamiliesX  Arabs  (who 
are  the  most  numerous,  and  are  divided  into  Fellahs  or  peasants,  and  Bedouins, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert),  and  Turks,  the  ruling  people.  The  Mame- 
lukes have  been  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  nearly  exterminated.  Besides 
these,  there  are  Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians,  &c.  The  Egyptian  generally  has  a 
strong,  active  frame ;  tawny  complexion,  gay  disposition,  and  a  good  heart,  and  is 
not  devoid  of  capacity.  He  is  temperate  and  religious,  but  superstitious.  The 
prevailing  religion  is  that  of  Mahommed,  and  the  prevailing  language  the  Arabic. 

The  inhabitants  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  the  raising  of  bees  and  poul- 
try, the  preparation  of  rose-water  and  sal  ammoniac,  the  manufacturing  of  leather, 
flax,  hemp,  silk  and  cotton,  carpets,  glass,  and  potters*  ware,  and  carry  on  an  im- 
portant commerce.  Constantinople  is  supplied  with  grain  from  Eg^pt,  which, 
when  a  Roman  province,  was  called  the  granary  of  Rome.  The  coastmg-trade  is 
considerable.  Alexandria,  Damietta,  ana  Suez,  are  the  principal  harbours,  and 
much  inland  traflic  is  carried  on,  chiefly  with  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Western  Africa. 

The  expulsion  of  the  Mamelukes  from  Egypt  almost  wholly  subjected  it  to  the 
sway  of  Mohammed  Ali,  who  had  received  flrom  the  Porte  the  appointment  of 
pacha,  but  who,  profiting  by  the  distractions  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  has  estab- 
lished a  power  wholly  independent  His  administration  has  hitherto  been  a  bless- 
ing to  Egypt  He  has  established  a  better  system  of  law  and  order  than  that  un- 
fortunate country  had  for  ages  experienced.  He  encourages  every  species  of 
industry,  and  is  studying  to  introduce  the  arts  and  improvements  of  Europe. 
Actuated  by  the  usual  ambition  of  monarchs,  he  has  attempted  conquest,  and  ex- 
tended his  dominbn  southwajMl  along  the  Nile  as  far  as  Sennaar,  and  even  to  Dar- 
four ;  but  tracts  so  distant  and  diflicult  of  access  can  never  be  held  without  much 
difficulty,  and  are  said  to  have  already  eluded  his  sway.  .  In  Arabia,  he  has  com- 
pletely crushed  the  power  of  the  Wahabeea,  and  added  to  his  domain  the  sacred 
territory  of  Mecca  and  Medina. 

For  some  time  Mohammed  Ali  ceased  not  to  own  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte, 
and  sent  to  Constantinople  a  tribute  in  money  and  grain.  Now,  however,  he  has 
established  his  complete  independence,  and  has  even  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
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Ottoman  power,  which  was  only  saved  by  the  interfercDce  of  Ruasia.  He  has 
also  acquired  Syria,  Cyprus,  Candia,  and  Yemen,  very  important  poaocaakma,  Ibrm- 
in^  some  of  the  most  favoured  of  the  territories  of  his  old  master.  Mohammed 
Ah  is  particularly  attentive  to  the  public  security :  he  takes,  therefore,  all  Eu- 
ropeans, &c.  under  his  immediate  protection.  He  has  done  much  for  the  com- 
merce and  industry  as  well  as  civilization  of  Egypt  He  is  the  principal  mer- 
chant of  the  country,  and  no  others  can  deal  with  foreign  countries  witboat  his 
consent  The  revenue  of  the  pacha  is  about  18,000,000  dollars,  arisin^r  fhim  poll 
and  land  taxes ;  customs  of  the  ports  of  Cairo,  Suez,  Damietta,  Alexandria,  dfc ; 
branches  of  revenue  fiirmed  out,  including  various  fisheries ;  from  the  mint ;  frooi 
the  sale  of  the  potton,  indigo,  silk,  sugar,  rice,  safiron,  wool,  ivory,  frankincense, 
&c.,  which  be  monopolizes,  purchasing  them  at  a  low  rate  fVom  his  subjects,  dtc 

The  army,  which  formerly  consisted  only  of  an  undisciplined  and  tutbolent, 
though  brave  militia,  has  been  placed  by  Mohammed  Alt  on  the  most  efficient 
footing.  By  the  aid  of  French  officers,  he  has  disciplined  a  large  bod?  of  troops 
in  the  European  manner,  and  rendered  them  decidedly  superior  to  any  force  which 
the  East  can  oppose  to  them.  In  1834,  the  troops  thus  trained  were  reckoned  at 
74,000.  The  pacha  has  founded,  at  Cairo,  a  military  college,  in  which  1400  boys 
are  educated  by  numerous  European  teachers,  and  in  which  he  expends  numthly 
about  6000  dollars.  He  has  also  established  there  a  cannon-foundery,  and  a  manu- 
factory of  arms  and  gunpowder.  His  navy  consists  of  9  ships  of  the  line,  7  fri- 
gates, and  90  smaller  vessels. 

Egypt  abounds  in  the  most  remarkable  antiquities.  The  pyramids  are  perhaps 
the  most  astonishing  monuments  of  human  labour.  That  of  Cheops,  which  is  the 
largest,  is  499  feet  high,  with  a  square  base  of  693  feet  in  extent,  consisting 
chiefly  of  a  solid  mass  of  masonry.  There  are  extensive  catacombs  existing  in 
various  places,  from  which  mummies,  or  embalmed  bodies,  are  obtained.  Some  of 
these  were  deposited  3000  or  4000  years  ago. 

At  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  are  remains  which  are  calculated  to  fill  the  be- 
holder with  astonishment  Almost  tlfe  whole  extent  of  eight  miles  along  the 
river  is  covered  with  magnificent  portals,  obelisks  decorated  with  sculpture,  forests 
of  columns,  and  long  avenues  of  colossal  statues.  One  of  the  temples  is  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference.  It  has  12  principal  entrances ;  the  body  of  the  tem- 
ple consists  of  a  prodigious  hall  or  portico ;  the  roof  is  supported  by  134  columns. 
Four  beautiful  obelisks  mark  the  entrance  to  the  shrine,  a  place  of  sacrifice,  which 
contains  three  apartments  built  entirely  of  granite.  The  temple  of  Luxor  pro- 
bably surpasses  in  beauty  and  splendour  all  the  other  ruins  of  Egypt  In  front  are 
two  of  the  finest  obelisks  in  the  world :  they  are  of  rose-coloured  marble,  100  feet 
in  height  But  the  objects  which  most  attract  attention  are  the  sculptures,  which 
cover  the  whole  of  the  northern  front  They  contain,  on  a  great  scale,  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  victory  gained  by  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  over  his  Asiatic 
enemies.  The  number  of  human  figures  introduced  amounts  to  1500 ;  500  on 
foot,  and  1000  in  chariots.  Such  are  some  of  the  remains  of  a  city  which  perished 
long  before  the  records  of  authentic  history  be^in.  Its  story  is  recorded  only  in 
the  dim  lights  of  poetry  and  tradition,  which  might  be  suspected  of  fable,  did  not 
these  mighty  witnesses  remain  to  attest  their  veracity. 

Cairo,  the  chief  city,  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  10  miles  above  the 
Delta.  The  houses  are  boilt  of  stone  and  brick,  with  terraces  and  flat  roofs,  and 
the  windows  are  often  glazed  with  coloured  glass.  There  is  a  prodigious  number 
of  gardens  in  the  city.  The  mosques  are  covered  with  Arabesque  ornaments  and 
adorned  with  handsome  minarets.  The  waters  of  the  river  are  received  by  canals 
into  a  great  number  of  docks,  or  artificial  ponds  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
Cairo  is  the  most  populous  city  of  Africa,  and  has  a  flourishing  trade  with  the  in- 
terior by  caravans.     The  population,  in  1810,  was  262,700. 

Alexandria  stands  upon  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  a  double  harbour.  Its  site 
is  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  sea.  It  communicates 
with  the  western  arm  of  the  Nile  by  a  canal.  This  city  was  founded  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  and  soon  rose  to  wealth  and  greatness.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Ptolemies,  and  for  science  and  literature  was  second  only  to  Rome.     It  contained 
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at  one  time  600,000  inhabitants.    After  its  capture  by  the  Saracens,  it  began  to  i 
decline,  and  the  discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  b^  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  de- 
stroyed its  commercial  importance.     At  present  it  consists  of  narrow,  crooked, 
and  dirty  streets,  and  lofty  ouildings,  and  is  surrounded  b^  a  high  stone  wall.    It 
has  considerable  commerce,  and  its  markets  are  well  supplied.   Population,  20,000. 

An  immense  accumulation  of  ruins,  mostly  buried  in  the  sand,  Pompey's  pillar, 
Cleopatra's  needles,  the  cisterns,  catacombs,  and  columns,  sane  entire  and  some 
broken,  scattered  here  and  there,  are  the  sad  remains  of  this  once  rich  and  splendid 
;  city.  Pompcy*s  pilhu  is  a  very  remarkable  monument,  95  feet  high.  Cleopatra's 
'  needles  are  two  obelisks,  one  thrown  down  and  the  other  standing,  56(  feet  long,  i 
and  seven  feet  broad  on  each  side  at  the  base.  Thev  are  composed  each  of  a  sin- 1 
gle  block  of  granite  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  The  catacombs  are  very  extra- 
ordinary monuments :  they  begin  at  the  extremity  of  the  old  city,  and  extend  a 
considerable  distance  along  Uie  coast,  forming  what  was  anciently  called  the 
**City  of  the  Dead.**  '^^^7  <^onsist  of  grottoes  cut  in  the  rocks;  each  one  that 
has  been  opened  has  been  found  to  contain  three  coffins. 

Rosetta  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  lour  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  com- 
pletely environed  in  groves  of  orange,  sycamore,  date,  banana,  and  other  trees. 
The  city  has  a  considmble  trade,  aiul  upwards  of  50  caravanserais.  Population, 
15,000. 

Damietta  is  situated  between  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  and  the  Lake  of 
Menzaleh,  10  miles  firom  the  sea.    The  houses  are  all  white,  and  are  built  in  a 
crescent  around  a  bend  of  the  river.    The  appearance  of  the  town  is  beautifullv  | 
picturesque,  and  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  most  fertile  and  best  cul- ' 
tivated  in  Egypt    Here  are  vast  magazines  of  rice  belonging  to  the  government. 
The  commerce  of  the  place  is  very  active.     Population,  ^,^X).  | 

Suez,  on  the  shore  of  the  isthmus  of  that  name,  on  the  Red  Sea,  has  a  large 
trade  with  Arabia  by  caravans  and  vessels.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert 
Population,  5000.  Cosseir  is  a  seaport  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  has  some  trade  in 
com.  The  country  around  it  is  a  desert  Kenneb,  on  the  Nile,  west  of  Cosseir, 
is  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Thebes,  Luxor,  Esixeh,  and  many  others,  are 
remarkable  for  their  antiquities. 


NUBIA. 

NvKA  is  an  extensive  region  lying  south  of  Egypt,  and  extending  to  the  con- 
fines of  Abyssinia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  tbe  Great  Desert,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Red  Sea:  nearly  the  whole  country  is  composed  of  rocky  and  sandy 
deserts.  Tbe  atmosphere  is  extremely  dry,  the  summer  hot,  the  climate  healthy, 
and  the  plagne  unknown :  the  whole  region,  together  with  Kordofiin,  adjoining  it 
on  the  souUi-west,  is  now  subject  to  Mahommed  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Esypt,  being 
conquered  by  him  a  few  years  since,  in  consequence  of  which  some  changes  are 
already  apparent  in  the  character  of  the  people.  The  various  Arab  tribes  who 
reside  in  the  deserts  of  Nubia,  and  who  were  constantly  at  war  with  each  other,  | 
are  no  longer  fierce  and  turbulent,  but  are  reduced  to  complete  subjection  under 
the  iron  sway  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt :  they  pay  bin  an  |miual  tribute,  and  are 
obliged  to  furnish  such  camels  and  guides  for  the  use  of  government  and  of  trap  | 
vellers  as  may  be  required.  Europeans  can  now  traverse,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Pacha,  the  whole  region  from  Egypt  to  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  with  compa- 
rative safety. 

The  divisions  of  Nubia  are  Kenous  Nouba  and  Dar  Mahass,  in  the  north,  the 
kingdom  of  Dongola,  in  the  centre,  south  of  which  are  the  districts  of  Dar  Sheygya, 
Shendy,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar;  the  sovereign  of  the  latter,  called  the 
Mek,  is  at  present  a  pensioner  of  Mahommed  Ali.  The  capital  of  the  same  name, 
once  estimated  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants,  is  now  deserted  and  in  ruins,  the 
inhabitants  having  abandoned  it  since  the  Egyptian  conquest  Another  division  is 
that  of  Beja,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  of  which  the  port  of  Sua- 
keni  is  the  chief  town  on  the  Nile,  are  the  small  towns  of  Shendy,  £1  Makarif, 
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Old  Dongola,  New  Dongola^  and  Derr,  each  contaiDing  from  9000  to  4000  inhab- 
itants. 

The  little  fertility  which  Nabia  poesesses  is  artificial,  being  produced  bf  imisiDg 
the  water  of  the  Nile,  by  means  of  wheels  worked  with  oxen,  to  the  level  of  the 
highest  banks:  in  this  way  a  strip  of  land  of  from  one-eighth  of  a  mile  to  half  a 
mile  in  breadth  is  rendered  productive,  on  which  is  cultivated  dhourra,  a  coarse 
species  of  grain,  barley,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  indigo ;  the  latter  is  mano&ctared 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Pacha,  who  monopolises,  as  in  Egypt,  the  whole  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  trade  from  the  interior,  which  passes  through 
Nubia  to  Egypt,  consists  mostly  of  slaves,  gold,  and  ivory ;  that  from  £Igypt  and 
Arabia,  European  goods,  arms,  &e. 

The  people  of  this  region  are  of  two  classes ;  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  simi- 
lar to  the  Berbers  of  Mount  Atlas,  are  generally  a  handsome  race,  well  made, 
strong,  and  muscular ;  the  females  are  inodesi  and  pleasing  in  their  demeanour. 
The  mhabitants  of  the  desert  are  all  of  Arab  origin,  and  in  their  manners,  cuatoms, 
and  person,  resemble  the  same  people  in  other  quarters.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able features  of  this  region  consists  in  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  found 
chiefly  on  the  west  aide  of  the  Nile ;  some  of  these  rival  the  monuments  of  Tbebea 
The  Egyptian  edifices  consist  of  masonry :  those  of  Nubia  are  either  under  ground 
or  are  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  is  that  of  Ebnimbul, 
in  a  state  of  complete  preservation,  rising  immediately  from  the  bank  of  the  river, 
and  cut  out  of  a  perpendicular  cliff;  in  front  and  near  it  are  statues  of  coloBsal 
size,  supposed,  when  perfect,  to  have  measured  60  or  70  feet  in  height  At  El 
Belial,  near  Merawe  in  the  district  of  Dar  Sheygya,  are  the  remains  of  numerous 
temples,  pyramids,  dux 

The  territory  of  Sennaar,  bordering  on  Abyssinia,  does  not  altogether  partake 
of  the  barrenness  so  general  in  the  greater  part  of  Nubia ;  some  portions  of  it  are 
comparatively  fertile,  being  watered  by  the  tropical  rains  which  are  here  consi- 
derable, though  not  so  violent  as  in  regions  immediately  under  the  equator.  Through 
their  influence  the  country  in  August  and  Septen^ier  assumes  a  verdant  and 
delightful  aspect,  and  a  number  of  lakes  are  formed.  On  the  cessation  of  the 
rains  the  dhourra  ripens  and  the  country  acquires  a  yellow  appearance.  Soon 
afterwards  the  lakes  dry  up,  the  soil  becomes  parched,  all  the  beauty  disappears, 
and  bare  scorched  Nubia  returns,  with  its  hot  winds  and  moving  sands,  firjowing 
and  ventilated  with  sultry  blasts.  Although  Sennaar  produces  abundantly  dhourra, 
millet,  rice,  and  even  wheat,  it  yields  few  commodities  fitted  for  trade.  The  only 
intercourse  consists  in  the  transit  trade  from  interior  Africa  to  Egypt  and  Arabia. 

Beyond  Sennaar  is  Fazuclo,  a  hilly  territory,  forming  a  province  of  that  coun- 
try. fWther  south  is  Bokki,  noted  for  its  gold.  To  the  west,  along  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  dwell  the  Shiliuk  Negroes,  who  conquered  Sennaar  in  1504;  many  of 
them  live  on  the  islands  in  the  river,  which  are  here  very  numerous.  The  Shil- 
luks  are  men  of  vast  size  and  strength,  and  wonderful  stories  are  told  by  their 
neighbours  of  their  prowess  in  attacking  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  in  the 
water,  which  they  seldom  fail  to  overcome.  They  have  numerous  canoes  which 
they  manage  with  great  skill,  and  form  expeditions  against  their  neighbours,  both 
up  and  down  the  river.  The  Denka,  rather  farther  up  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  were 
orififinally  the  same  people,  but  they  are  now  constantly  at  war  with  one  another ; 
both  possess  great  quantities  of  cattle ;  they  are  armed  with  long  spears,  which 
they  do  not  throw,  but,  crouching  behind  their  shields,  wait  the  approach  of  their 
enemy. 


ABYSSINIA. 

Abtssinia,  though  it  has  imbibed  some  elements  of  civilization,  has  scarcely 
any  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world.  On  the  east,  it  is  supposed  to  be  bounded 
by  the  Red  Sea,  with  which,  however,  the  proper  domain  of  Abyssinia  comes  in 
contact  only  in  one  point;  on  tlie  north,  it  communicates  with  Sennaar;  on  the 
west,  with  the  Shilluks  and  the  Denka;  on  the  south,  with  the  Mahometan  king- 
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doui  of  Adel ;  bat  the  fpreater  part  of  these  two  last  frontier  lands  eonsists  of  wild 
regions  occypied  b^  the  Galla,  who  always  ravaged,  and  have  recently  conquered, 
a  large  portion  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchy.  It  is  difficult  even  to  guess  the 
dimensions  of  a  region  of  which  there  are  no  fixed  limits,  measurements,  or  sur- 
veys ;  but  somewhere  between  700  and  800  miles  from  east  to  west,  by  500  or 
GOO  from  north  to  south,  may  form  a  tolerable  approximation. 

Abyssinia  is  a  oountnr  of  mountains,  intersected  by  deep  and  extensive  valleys. 
A  lofty  range,  called  Lamalmon,  bars  the  entrance  finom  the  Red  Sea.  The 
mountains  of  Samen,  between  the  Tacazze  and  the  Ck>ror,  are  still  more  elevated. 
To  these  may  be  added  the  mountains  of  Gojatn,  Efat,  and  Am  id- Amid,  supposed 
to  be  a  branch  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  The  height  of  some  of  the  sum- 
mits has  been  estimated,  but  with  doubtful  accuracy. 

The  Bahr  el  Azek,  or  Blue  River,  rises  in  the  countrjr  of  the  Adows,  and  flows 
through  the  Lake  Dembea  into  Sennaar,  where  it  joms  the  Nile.  This  is  the 
stream  whose  source  was  discoveied  b^  Bruce,  and  considered  by  him  as  the  main 
branch  of  the  Nile.    The  Taccasie  is  another  stream,  falling  into  the  Nile. 

The  country  in  general  is  extremely  fertile  and  productive,  where  it  can  be 
cultivated ;  and  is  m  a  great  measure  exempted  from  that  empire  of  sand  which 
dooms  so  large  a  portion  of  Africa  to  sterility. 

Though  situated  within  the  torrid  zone,  the  climate  of  Ahyssinia  is  generally 
temperate  and  healthful,  but  varies  with  the  surfkce  and  aspect  of  the  country. 
In  the  high  and  mountainous  regions,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  cool  and  salubrious 
atmosphere,  and  a  serene  sky ;  while  those  in  the  valleys,  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
marshes  or  sandy  deserts,  languish  under  excessive  heat  or  a  moist  and  su^cat- 
ing  air.  The  seasons  are  divided  into  wet  and  dry.  The  rainy  season  continues 
from  April  to  September. 

The  production  of  wheat  is  considerable ;  tefi!  a  kind  of  very  small  gr^n,  is 
likewise  abundant,  and  aflbrding  bread  in  universal  use ;  tocuMOi  a  plant  yielding 
a  kind  of  black  bread  for  the  lower  classes ;  ansete,  a  plant  nsed  as  a  substitute 
for  grain ;  honey  in  abundance ;  papjrrus,  balsam,  myrrh,  and  opocalpasum.  Salt 
is  an  important  natural  production,  found  in  great  quantities  on  a  plain  between 
Masuah  and  Ampbiia. 

The  customs  of  the  Abyssinians  are  described  by  Bruce  and  Salt  as  exceeding- 
ly savage.  They  eat  the  raw  and  still  quivering  flesh  of  cattle,  whose  roaring  is 
to  be  heard  at  their  feasts.  A  perpetual  state  of  civil  war  seems  the  main  cause 
of  their  peculiar  brutality  and  barbarism.  Dead  bodies  are  seen  lying  in  the 
streets,  and  serve  as  food  to  dogs  and  hyenas.  Marriage  is  there  a  very  slight 
connexion,  formed  and  dissolved  at  pleasure ;  conjugal  fidelity  is  but  little  regard- 
ed. The  rulers  are  unlimited  despots  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  afl^irs,  disposing 
of  the  lives  of  their  subjects  at  pleasure. 

The  Ahyssinians  boast  that  their  country  was  the  Sheba  of  Scripture,  and  that 
it  was  converted  to  Judaism  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
much  more  certain,  that,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the  nation  was 
converted  to  Christianity,  which  it  has  ever  since  professed.  This  is,  however, 
more  tinctured  with  Judaism  than  in  the  other  nations  of  Christendom.  Boys  and 
girls  are  circumcised ;  the  Mosaic  laws  in  regard  to  clean  and  unclean  meats  are 
respected ;  the  seventh  day  is  their  Sabbath,  and  their  altars  have  the  form  of  the 
ark  of  the  covenant.  The  people  of  Abyssinia  are  oolnposed  of  various  tribes 
and  colours.  The  general  tint  is  olive.  They  are  a  graceful,  well-formed  race, 
with  little  of  the  negro  physiognomy.  They  have  loMf  hair,  and  their  features 
are  somewhat  of  the  European  cast  The  Jews,  who  form  a  considerable  class, 
settled  here  in  remote  ages,  and  have  nearly  lost  the  Hebrew  language.  They 
are  considered  as  sorcerers,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  can  transform  themselves 
into  hyaenas.  They  are  generally  smiths,  weavers,  and  carpenters.  The  in- 
habitants of  Tigre  are  ferocious  and  unprincipled,  but  the  ferocity  and  fiithiness 
of  the  Gallas  surpass  all  description.  In  their  excursions  they  destroy  all  human 
life.  They  smear  themselves  with  the  blood  of  slaughtered  animals,  and  hang 
the  entrails  about  their  necka.  They  have  been  oflen  thought  to  be  negroes,  but 
bear  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Cafires  of  Southern  Africa  than  any  other  peo- 
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pie :  they  hare  a  roand  bead,  amall  eyes  and  thick  ]rpK,  with  ftne  bair,  rather 
frizzly  than  woolly.  In  the  north*west  parts,  the  Shangalla  are  a  rude  and  de- 
praved tribe.  They  are  neiarroes,  with  visagree  approaching  to  tboee  of  apea 
They  live  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  at  some  seasons  in  caves.  The  Abys- 
aioians  hunt  them  as  wild  beasts.    One  of  the  tribes  feed  upon  loensls. 

This  country  consists  of  three  separate  independent  States:  Tigre,  on  the  Red 
Sea ;  Amhara,  in  the  west ;  and  the  districts  of  Shoe,  Efkt,  dse.  m  the  sooth.  Three 
centuries  ago,  these  countries  were  under  a  single  govemmeBt  The  popolatioii 
is  supposed  to  be  about  4,000,000. 

Adowa,  the  capital  of  Tigre,  is  the  only  point  dt  commiinteatioa  with  the 
interior.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  and  the  inhabitants  are  anHNig  the  most 
highly  civilized  of  the  Abyssiniana.  Population,  8,000.  Antalo,  which  has  fiM* 
some  time  been  the  residence  of  the  Ras,  stands  upon  the  side  of  a  moontain,  and 
IS  supposed  to  contain  a  population  of  10,000.  Axum,  the  ancient  capital,  is  now 
in  ruins,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  antiquities.  Oondar,  the  capital  of  Amhaim,  is 
three  or  four  leagues  in  circuit  The  iKMves  are  built  of  red  stone,  and  tooM 
with  thatch.    It  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Gallas. 


THE  SAHARA,  OR  GREAT  DESERT. 

The  Sahaka,  or  Great  Dbseet,  forms  an  immense  range  of  terntorr*  whidi 
would,  indeed,  cover  tho  whole  northern  half  of  Africa,  but  ibr  the  partial  exemp- 
tion produced  by  the  mountain  range  of  Atlas,  and  the  course  of  the  Nile.  Its 
actual  and  almost  uninterrupted  extent  may  be  stated  as  irom  the  15th  to  the  90th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  30th  of  east  to  the  15th  of  west  longitude. 
It  may  thus  amount  to  nearly  8000  miles  in  length,  and  1000  in  breadth.  This 
vast  expanse,  the  roost  dreary  and  terrible  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  forms  an 
obstacle  to  the  intercourse  <^  nations  greater  than  is  opposed  by  the  wklest  oceans. 
Yet  the  daring  spirit  of  enterprise  has  induced  human  beings  to  occupy  every 
extremity  or  comer  in  which  subsistence  could  by  any  means  be  procured ;  and 
they  have  formed  routes  by  which,  though  amid  sufleriog  and  deadly  peril,  regular 
journeys  may  be  performed  across  this  vast  and  desolate  region.  The  term  Sahara 
is  usually  applied  to  that  part  of  the  Great  Desert  lying  westward  of  and  between 
Fezzan  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  surface  of  the  Sahara  does  not  consist  entirely  of  one  uniform  plain  of  sand. 
In  the  most  level  tracts  it  has  been  blown  into  heaps  or  hillocks,  steep  on  one  side, 
which  remarkably  increase  both  the  dreary  aspect  of  the  region,  and  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  traveller  has  to  contend.  In  other  places  it  is  traversed  by  dark 
ranges  of  naked  rock,  which  sometimes  approach  so  close  as  to  leave  only  a  nar- 
row path  for  caravans  to  march  through.  The  terrible  spectacle  of  human  bones 
which  strew  the  ground,  and  sometimes  crackle  unexpectedly  beneath  the  tread 
of  the  traveller  or  hia  camel,  lends,  at  intervals,  additional  horror  to  the  scene. 

The  most  remarkable  and  important  feature,  however,  which  diversifies  the 
great  African  desert,  consists  in  the  oases.  This  eastern  term,  which  signifies 
island,  is  very  appropriately  given  to  those  detached  spots,  over  which  springs, 
bursting  forth  amid  the  desert,  difHise  some  partial  verdure  and  fertility.  Tne 
view  of  these  spots  inspires  travellers  with  emotions  peculiarly  pleasing;  some- 
times from  mere  contrast  with  the  encircling  desolation,  but  sometimes  also  from 
the  peculiarly  elegant  landscape  which  they  themselves  present.  They  are  em- 
bellished with  flowering  shrubs  of  peculiar  beauty ;  whole  tracts  are  covered  with 
forests  of  acacia,  from  which  rich  gums  distil,  and  with  groves  of  the  date  and 
lotus,  yielding  sweet  fruits  and  berries,  which  form  the  food  of  whole  tribes ;  while 
mild  and  graceful  animals,  chiefly  of  the  antelope  species,  trip  along  the  meadows. 

Fezzan  is  a  very  large  oasis,  about  300  miles  long  and  200  broad,  sometimes 
dignified  with  the  title  of  kingdom.  Nature  has  scarcely  distinguished  it  from 
the  surrounding  desert:  it  is  not  irrigated  by  a  stream  of  any  importance.  The 
inhabitants,  however,  by  laborious  processes,  have  raised  up  the  water,  which  is 
always  found  at  a  certain  depth  under  ground,  and  have  thus  formed  a  number  of 
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little  otaes,  in  which  dates  and  a  little  mm  can  be  reared,  and  where  a  few  asses 
and  gotLtSf  and  numerous  camels  are  fe£  It  is  the  inland  trade,  however,  that  the 
inhabitants  re^rd  as  the  source  of  animation  and  wealth.  Fezzan  being  due 
aouth  from  Tripoli,  and  about  midway  between  E^pt  and  Morocco,  is  the  most 
central  point  of  communication  with  interior  Africa.  Through  these  resources 
Fezzan  is  enabled  to  maintain  a  population  of  about  70,000.  The  sultan  is  tribu- 
tary to  the  bashaw  of  TripolL  Mourzuk,  in  a  low  unhealthy  situation,  but  well 
watered,  is  the  residence  of  the  prince,  and  the  chief  seat  of  commerce.  It  con- 
tains remains  of  stone  edifices ;  but  the  present  structures  arc  poorly  built  of  mud. 
Zuela  Gatrone  and  Tegerhy  are  small  towns  on  the  eastern  frontier.  Traghan, 
near  Mourzuk,  is  an  industrious  place,  with  a  thriving  manu&ctory  of  carpets. 
Sockna,  in  the  desert  to  the  north,  on  the  road  from  Tripoli,  forms  a  great  caravan 
station. 

Tibes^,  a  country  but  little  known,  is  situated  south-west  from  Fezzan,  and  is 
aeparated  from  it  by  a  desert  of  some  extent  Its  vales  are  fertile  in  corn,  and  its 
mountains  afibrd  excellent  pasturage.  The  people,  rude  and  ferocious,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  control  of  Fezzan,  paying  annually  to  that  State  20  camel-loads 
of  senna.  There  are  a  few  small  villages  in  Tibesty,  of  which  Ama,  Aboo,  or 
Boeyra,  and  Berdai,  have  been  named  as  the  chief  Caravans  sometimes  pass 
through  this  country  from  Fezzan  to  Bergoo,  or  Waday. 

North-east  from  Fezzan,  on  the  caravan  route  to  Egypt,  is  Auguela,  known 
upwards  of  2000  years  ago  to  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  by  almost  the  same  name ; 
it  is  a  dirty  ill-built  place,  about  a  mile  in  circuit  There  are  some  fertile  spots 
in  its  vicinity ;  the  country  abounds  in  dates,  and  the  inhabitants  have  established 
some  active  commercial  relations  with  interior  Africa.  A  few  days*  journey  east- 
ward is  Siwah,  a  deep  hollow  valley  watered  by  numerous  springs,  and  fertile  in 
dates,  the  staple  product  and  food  of  this  region.  The  people,  estimated  at  1500 
to  2000,  form  a  turbulent  aristocracy,  but  derive  some  wealth  from  the  continual 
passage  of  the  caravans.  Yet  the  chief  interest  which  attaches  to  Siwah,  arises 
firom  its  being  supposed  to  contain  the  celebrated  shrine  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Gadamis,  an  oasis  to  the  west  of  Fezzan,  derives  importance  from  the  passage 
of  the  caravans  from  Tripoli  and  Tunis  to  Timbuctoo,  though  these  are  not  so 
considerable  as  those  from  Fezzan  and  Morocca  It  has  the  singularity  of  being 
divided  between  two  hostile  tribes,  each  enclosed  by  a  separate  wall,  with  a  com- 
mon gate,  which  is  shut  when  they  are  engaged  in  mutual  warfare. 

Tafilet,  Draha,  and  Sejinmessa,  to  the  south  of  the  Atlas,  and  loosely  appended 
to  toe  empire  of  Morocco,  enjoyed  a  great  celebrity  during  the  middle  ages,  but 
have  been  little  heard  of  in  modem  times.  The  caravans  to  Timbuctoo,  which 
once  rendezvoused  in  this  territory,  now  generally  prefer  the  more  westerly  route 
through  Suse,  by  which  they  avoid  the  steep  passage  of  the  Atlas.  These  coun- 
tries, however,  are  understood  to  contain  many  fertile  tracts,  abounding  in  excel- 
lent dates,  and  producing  a  valuable  breed  of  goats.  Akka  and  Tatta  are  the 
principal  stations  from  which  the  caravans  take  their  departure. 

The  most  interior  part  of  the  desert,  between  Fezzan  and  Central  Africa,  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  two  native  tribes,  the  Tibbooe  and  the  Tuaricks.  The  former 
are  found  on  the  caravan  route  to  Bomou;  the  latter,  more  westerly,  on  that  of 
Kano  and  Kashna. 

The  Tibboos  are  neariy  as  black  as  the  negroes,  bat  with  a  diflerent  physiog- 
nomy :  their  hair  is  longer  and  less  curied,  their  statare  low,  their  features  small, 
and  their  eye  quick.  They  subsist  on  the  milk  of  their  camels  and  the  produce 
of  a  few  verdant  spots  scattered  amid  the  desert;  this  they  seek  to  aid  by  a  little 
trade  with  Fezzan,  and  not  unfrequently  by  the  plunder  of  the  caravans.  They 
are  themselves,  however,  exposed  to  a  mightier  race  of  spoilers,  the  Tuaricks, 
who,  at  least  once  a  year,  make  an  inroad  into  their  territory,  sweeping  away 
every  thing,  and  sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  Filmah,  the  Tibboo  capital,  is  a 
mean  town,  built  of  earth,  and  the  other  villages,  of  course,  inferior.  To  the 
south  of  this  town  is  a  desert  of  thirteen  days*  journey,  perhaps  the  most  dreary 
on  earth.  There  is  neither  a  drop  of  water  nor  a  vestige  of  animal  or  vegetable 
life. 

37* 
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The  Tuarickfl,  who  spread  terror  through  the  half  of  Africat  were  considered 
by  Captain  Lyon,  as  to  external  appearance,  the  finest  race  he  ever  saw ;  tall, 
erect,  and  handsome,  with  an  imposing  air  of  pride  and  independence.  Their  skin 
is  not  dark,  unless  where  deeply  embrowned  by  exposure  to  the  son.  ThcT  bold 
in  contempt  all  who  live  in  bouses  and'  cultivate  the  ground,  deriving  thetr  sub- 
sistence solely  from  pasturage,  commerce,  and  plunder,  with  a  considerable  pre- 
ference of  the  latter  pursuit  The  chief  Tuarick  tribes  are  the  Ghraat,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Gadamis;  the  Tagama,  who  border  on  Houssa;  and  the  KollQvi, 
who  occupy  most  of  the  intermediate  territory.  Thej  possess,  in  parttcakr,  the 
kingdom  of  Agdass,  whose  capital,  of  the  same  name,  has  been  kmg  celebrated  as 
a  commercial  emporium,  and  said  even  to  equal  Tripoli ;  bat  our  iaftMrmatkx) 
respecting  it  is  very  scanty. 

In  the  western  region  of  the  desert,  the  tribes  occupying  its  scattered  habitable 
portions  appear  to  he  all  Moon  or  Arabs  migrated  from  Morocco^  and  who  have 
brought  with  them  their  usual  pastoral,  wandering,  warlike,  and  predatory  habits. 
These  last  they  exercise  with  a  relentl^  cruelty  elsewhere  onusoal.  A  splendkl 
booty  is  frequently  opened  to  them  by  the  vessels  which  snfibr  shipwreck  on  the 
dreary  and  dangerous  shores  of  the  Sahara,  and  which  are  always  plundered  with 
the  most  furious  avidity :  the  only  hope  of  the  wretched  captives  is  to  be  able  to 
tempt  their  masters,  by  the  promise  of  a  high  ransom,  to  be  paid  at  Mogadore. 
Yet  these  dreary  regions  are  animated  by  the  constant  passage  of  the  great  cara- 
vans between  Morocco  and  Timbuctoa  In  the  most  western  quarter,  also,  at 
Hoden,  Tisheet  or  Tegazza,  and  Taudeny,  are  extensive  mines  of  rock  salt,  an 
article  which  is  wanting  and  in  extensive  demand  over  all  the  popuklus  regions 
of  Central  Africa.  The  nassage  of  these  caravans,  and  the  formation  of  depots 
of  salt,  have  given  to  Walet  an  importance  said  nearly  to  equal  that  of  Timbneloo. 
Aroan,  also  in  the  very  heart  of  the  desert,  derives  from  these  two  trades  a  popa- 
lation  of  about  9000  souls.  Of  these  rude  wandering  tribes,  it  may  be  enongh  to 
name  the  Monselmines,  Mongearts,  Woled  Deleym,  Lodajas,  Woied  Abomwcba, 
Braknaks,  Trasarts.  But  the  chief  state  occupied  by  the  Moon  is  Lodaniar,  on 
the  frontier  of  Bambarra,  which  almost  claims  the  title  of  kingdom.  The  bigotry 
and  ferocity  of  the  race  were  strongly  marked  by  the  treatment  which  Park  met 
with  during  his  captivity.  Benowm,  their  capital,  is  merely  a  large  Arab  encamp- 
ment of  dirty,  tent-shap«d  huts.  In  the  heart  of  the  desert,  between  Gadamis  and 
Timbuctoo,  is  the  district  of  Tuat,  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  Tuaricks, 
in  no  respect  better  than  the  rest  of  the  desert  tribes.  Major  Laing  sustained 
among  them  a  signal  disaster.  Akkably  and  Ain-el-Salefa,  their  chief  towns,  are 
frequented  as  caravan  stations. 


WESTERN  AFRICA. 


Western  Africa  seems  the  only  general  name  under  which  it  is  poesiUe  to 
comprise  that  wide  range  of  coast,  excluding  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends 
along  the  Atlantic  from  the  Senegal  to  the  river  of  Benguela.  The  greater  part 
is  known  to  Europe  under  the  appellation  of  Gruinea,  which,  however,  is  confined 
to  the  shores  of  the  vast  gulf  so  called,  commencing  at  Cape  Mesurado.  It  even 
applies  most  strictly  to  the  northern  shores  of  that  gulf,  terminating  with  the  rivera 
of  Benin ;  for  the  term  Lower  Guinea,  applied  to  Loango,  Congo,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring territories,  is  in  much  less  frequent  use.  The  territories  on  and  between 
the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  are  by  the  French  called  Senegambia ;  but  these  names 
are  all  European,  and  unknown  to  the  natives.  The  whole  region  is  split  into  a 
multitude  or  states,  mostly  small,  and  without  any  political  connexion.  There  is 
a  general  resemblance  of"^  climate,  nature,  aspect,  and  character,  which  justifies 
us  in  classing  them  under  one  head. 

The  limits  of  Senegambia,  thon^^  in  general  variously  defined,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  extending  along  the  coast  firom  the  southern  edge  of  the  desert  to  the 
colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  into  the  interior,  embracing 
the  regions  watered  by  the  various  tributaries  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  rivera ; 
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extending  in  length  about  800,  and  in  breadth  where  widest,  about  700  TnWf*9. 
The  country  on  the  coast  is  much  of  it  flat  and  marshy,  and  yeiy  unhealthy  for 
Europeans,  notwithstanding  which,  the  Englirii,  French,  and  Portuguese,  he 
some  snail  settlements;  in  the  interior  are  many  mountainous  districts,  mostly 
about  the  sources  of  the  great  rivers.  Scnegarabia  is  generally  well  watered  by 
the  Senegal  and  its  numerous  branches,  and  also  by  the  Gambia  and  Rio  Grande. 
The  climate  and  vegetable  productions  are  such  as  belong  to  the  equatorial 
regions. 

This  regkm  is  inhabited  by  diflbrent  tribes,  of  whom  our  accounts  are  very  im- 
perfect :  they  are  all  negroes,  but  marked  with  varioas  distinctions  of  person,  cha- 
racter,  and  manners;  they  live  mostly  under  petty  sovereigns^  whose  government 
has  no  great  stability ;  in  general,  they  are  an  easy,  good-natured  race,  yet  igno- 
rant, barbarous,  and  degraded.  Among  these  various  nations,  the  Foulahs,  Jabfis, 
and  Mandingoes,  are  the  most  numerous;  other  leas  prominent  races  are  the  Fe- 
loops,  Naloes,  Pagoes,  Susoos,  Timmanies,  dtc. 

The  Foulahs  are  widely  diffused  over  Western  Africa,  and  are  the  most  prominent 
race :  in  several  ulterior  kingdoms  they  are  distinguished  fhxn  the  other  Negroes 
by  their  superior  forms  and  features,  and  are  of  a  complexion  inclining  to  olive  ; 
their  habits  are  pastoral,  and  their  character  for  honesty,  industry,  and  sobriety,  is 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  race  in  this  miarter  of  the  globe ;  they  are  supposed 
to  be  the  same  people  as  the  Fellatahs  of  Soudan.  The  Foulahs  are  Mahometans, 
but  are  not  very  strict  observers  of  the  injunctions  of  their  fhith.  The  states  in- 
habited by  the  Foulahs  are  Fooladoo^  their  original  country  far  in  the  interior, 
Foota  Jallon,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  Rivere,  Bondou  and 
Foota  Toro,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  Senegal ;  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant kingdoms  in  this  quarter  of  Africa ;  it  is  well  watered  and  fertile,  and 
contains  a  dense  population.  Wassela  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Niger,  and  Mas- 
sina  eastward  of  Bambarra,  known  only  by  name,  are  also  inhabited  by  them. 

The  Jalofis  inhabit  the  territory  situated  between  Uie  Senegal  and  Gambia  Riv- 
ers, and  extending  from  the  sea-coast  to  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior ; 
though  of  a  deep  black  complexion,  and  with  decided  Negro  features,  they  are 
the  handsomest  race  in  Western  Africa.  They  boast  of  their  antiquity,  and  in 
many  respects  excel  the  neighbouring  races ;  their  language  is  softer  and  more 
agreeable ;  they  manufacture  finer  cotton-cloth,  and  give  it  a  superior  dye ;  they 
rival  the  Moors  in  horsemanship,  and  are  fearless  and  expert  hunters.  They 
occupy  several  small  states,  of  which  the  governments  are  despotic :  of  these  the 
chief  are  Barra  and  Boor  Salura  on  the  Gambia,  Brak  on  the  Senegal,  and  Damel 
and  Cayor  on  the  sea-coast  The  Mandingoes  are  the  most  numerous  people  of 
this  region.  Their  employments  are  chiefly  a  slight  agriculture,  fishing  with  nets 
and  baskets,  and  above  all,  traffic,  in  which  their  enterprise  exceeds  that  of  all 
the  other  negro  races.  They  conduct  large  kafilas  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
the  interior,  and  their  lan^age  is  well  understood  in  all  the  commercial  districts. 
They  are  cheerful,  inquisitive,  and  inveterate  dancers.  Their  taste  is  rather  more 
refined  than  is  usual  among  the  Afiricans,  particularly  in  poetry ;  the  extemporary 
composition  and  recitation  of  which  forms  one  of  their  favourite  amusementa 
They  are  partly  Mahometans  and  partly  pa^ns.  Their  original  country  is 
Manding,  of  which  the  government  is  a  species  of  republicanism.  They  are 
found  extending  all  over  these  countries,  from  the  River  Senegal  to  Sierra  Leone. 
The  Feloops  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia  are  a  wild  unsocial  race.  Their  country 
is  fertile,  abounding  in  rice,  poultry,  and  honey,  from  which  last,  they  prepare  a 
species  of  mead.  On  Uie  Rio  Grande  are  the  Naloes,  farther  south  of  these  the 
Pagoes  and  Susoos,  and  adjoining  the  Colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  Timmanees, 
a  depraved  race,  who  were  the  chief  agents  in  the  slave-trade.  Their  agriculture 
is  peculiarly  rude,  and  the  cloths  of  their  manufacture  very  coarse.  They  abuse 
the  English  as  having  deprived  them  of  almost  their  only  source  of  wealth,  which 
consisted  in  the  sale  of  slaves.  The  native  states  in  Senegambia  are  with  few 
exceptions  small  and  unimportant,  and  under  the  control  of  chiefs,  who,  as  in 
almost  all  the  African  states,  rule  with  despotic  sway.  The  principal  kingdoms 
are  Foota  Toro,  Damel,  Bam,  Boor  Salum,  Foota  Jallon,  and  Soolifflana.     Sata- 
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doo,  Konkodoo,  Diodikoo,  Brooko^  FooUdoo,  and  Kajaaga,  are  little  statet,  extend- 
ing along  the  upper  coarse  of  tbe  Faleme,  6a  Fing,  Ba  Lee,  and  other  streams 
which  combine  in  forming  the  Senegal.  The^  are  elevated,  rocky,  and  woody, 
with  very  picturesque  sites,  and  gold  iB  considerable  quantities  is  found  in  the 
sand  of  their  rivers.  Lower  down,  on  both  sides  of  the  Senegal,  is  the  kinffdom 
of  Foota  Toro,  a  considerable  state,  of  which  the  interior  has  not  been  explored 
by  EuropeansL  The  king  is  a  zealous  Mahometan ;  and  under  the  pretext  of 
making  converts,  has  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  almost  pagan  Damel  or  Burb  of 
the  Jalofli ;  the  latter,  however,  by  the  strength  of  his  country,  and  a  prudent 
system  of  warfkre,  has  been  able  to  baffle  his  attempts.  On  the  Middle  Senegal, 
the  most  important  personage  is  the  Siratic,  who  holds  his  court  at  Ghiorel,  con- 
siderably to  the  north  of  the  river.  Nearer  the  sea  u  the  kingdom  of  Hoval, 
governed  by  a  petty  prince,  called  the  Great  Brak,  which,  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  signifies  ilng  of  Kings.  Along  the  coast,  between  the  Senegal  and  the 
Gambia,  is  the  kingdom  of  Darnel,  or  Cayor,  150  miles  in  length,  and  said  to  con- 
tain 180,000  inhabiUnts. 

The  Gambia  is  bordered  on  its  north  side  by  several  flourishing  little  kingdoms. 
That  immediately  on  the  sea  is  Barra,  said  to  contain  200,000  inhabitants.  The 
capital  is  Barra  Inding ;  but  the  chief  place  of  trade  is  Jillifrey,  where  the  king 
has  a  custom-house  to  lev^  the  duties  on  vessels  passing  up  and  down.  Boor  Sa- 
lum  is  a  still  more  extensive  kingdom,  situated  on  a  small  river  that  foils  into  the 
Grambia,  and  containing,  it  is  said,  3()0,000  inhabitants.  Above  it  occur  succes- 
sively the  two  smaller  kingdoms  of  Yani  and  Woolli ;  in  the  latter  is  Pisania,  a 
British  factory,  from  whence  Mr.  Park  commenced  both  of  his  journeys  into  the 
interior.  Along  the  heads  of  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  the  Rio  Grande  lies  the 
important  kingdom  of  Foota  Jallon,  said  to  extend  about  350  miles  in  length,  and 
200  in  breadth.  It  appears  to  be  the  most  improved  of  all  the  states  in  &ia  part 
of  Africa.  The  inhabitants  are  Foulahs.  They  manufacture  cloths  of  considera- 
ble fineness ;  they  work  in  iron,  dug  from  extensive  mines  in  the  country ;  also  in 
silver,  wood,  and  leather;  and  they  conduct  large  caravans  into  the  interior, 
as  far  even  as  Timbiictoo  and  Kashna.  Here,  where  they  are  the  ruling 
people,  they  by  no  means  display  that  pacific  character  which  distinguishes  the 
tribes  on  the  Uambia  and  Senegal  They  can  bring  into  the  field  16,000  men,  and 
the  king  is  engaged  in  almost  continual  war,  for  the  base  purpose  of  procuring 
slaves  for  the  European  market  Timbo,  or  Teembo,  the  capital,  is  said  to  con- 
tain 7000  souls,  and  Laby,  5000. 

To  the  south  of  Foota  Jallon  is  Soolimana,  also  warlike  and  considerable.  It 
borders  on  the  Niger  in  the  highest  part  of  its  course,  though  the  sources  of  tliftt 
river  are  placed  in  the  hostile  territory  of  the  Kissi.  The  king  is  at  present  Ma- 
hometan, but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  pagan.  They  are  a  gay,  thoughtless,  stirring 
race.  The  two  sexes  seem  to  have  reversed  their  occupations ;  the  women  tifl 
the  ground,  build  the  houses,  act  as  barbers  and  surgeons ;  while  the  men  tend  the 
dairy,  sew,  and  even  wash  the  clothes. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Niger  is  the  country  of  Sangara,  still  more  extensive 
and  more  warlike.  South  of  ^mlimana  is  the  Kooranko  country,  inhabited  by 
Mandingoes,  who  are  as  usual  gay,  thoughtless,  hospitable,  and  enterprising. 

Amon^  the  European  settlements  on  this  coast,  that  of  Senegal,  belonging  to 
France,  is  the  most  important  Fort  St  Louis,  the  chief  settlement,  is  situated 
on  an  island  in  the  river  Senegal.  The  French  lost  this  place  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  but  had  it  restored  to  them  in  1814.  The  population  is  supposed  to 
be  about  6000.  The  original  hope  of  the  greatness  of  this  colony,  was  founded 
on  the  supposed  identity  of  the  Senegal  with  the  Niger,  and  on  a  prospect  of  a 
communication  by  it  with  the  inmost  regions  of  Africa.  All  the  e^rts  founded 
upon  this  erroneous  theory  proved,  of  course,  abortive;  and  the  commercial  advan- 
tages of  the  colony  have  been  confined  to  the  gum  trade  and  the  gold  trade  of 
Bfunbouk. 

The  gum,  which,  firom  this  river  and  settlement,  is  called  gum  Senegal,  is  the 
produce  of  some  scattered  oases,  or  verdant  spots,  that  occur  in  the  desert  north 
of  the  Senegal  river;  it  is  collected  mostly  in  the  month  of  December,  l^  the 
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McxNrish  tribe«»  in  the  vicinity  of  whom,  the  Tnauti  are  the  nxMt  considerable : 
bv  them  the  gum  is  bartered  to  the  French,  mostly  ibr  blae  East  India  cotton 
cloths,  called  pieces  of  Guinea.  The  amonnt  of  gnm  exported  is  about  250,000 
pounds^ 

The  kinfpdoni  of  Bambouk,  on  the  upper  Senega],  is  the  next  object  of  com- 
mercial importance  to  the  French.  It  is  almost  a  country  of  mountains,  whence 
fibw  numerous  streams,  nearly  all  of  which  roll  over  golden  sands ;  it  is  extremely 
unhealthy  for  whites.  The  trade  is  mostly  carried  on  by  the  Serrawoollies,  a 
petty  tribe,  very  industrious,  and  devoted  to  trade.  At  Goree,  a  small  island  near 
Cape  Verde,  the  French  have  established  the  capital  of  all  their  African  dominions ; 
it  is  an  almost  perpendicular  rock  which  is  well  fortified.  The  town  contains 
3000  inhabitants,  and  is  a  busy,  bustlinj?  place,  being  the  entrep6t  for  all  the  oppo- 
site coast,  and  the  point  at  which  french  ships  bound  for  India,  stop  for  re- 
flreshments. 

The  Ailn^a,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  is  a  small  French  ftctonr.  European 
settlements  on  the  Gambia  arc  entirely  English.  Bathurst,  on  St  Mary*s  island, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  containing  a  population  of  about  2000,  is  the  principal 
place.  Fort  James  near  the  mouth  of,  and  Pisania  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
river,  are  small  trading  posts ;  at  Bathurst  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have 
established  a  church  and  several  schools,  which  are  in  a  prosperous  state.  There 
is  a  Mission  also  at  McCarthy's  Island,  about  180  miles  above  Bathurst  South 
of  the  Gambia,  on  the  San  Domingo  river  and  other  streams,  the  Portuguese  have 
a  few  small  posts  of  little  or  no  importance;  they  are  Cacheo^  Bissao,  Zinghicor, 
Farim,  and  Geba.  In  tliis  neighborhood  is  the  Rio  Grande,  originally,  as  its  name 
implies,  supposed  to  be  important,  but  since  discovered  to  be  but  a  small  stream. 
Opposite  to  its  mouth  is  the  Archipelago  of  the  Bissasos.  On  one  of  these,  Bu- 
lama,  the  English  attempted,  in  17U3,  to  establish  a  colony,  but  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  clhnate,  and  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  oUiged  them  to  abandon  it 
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TsB  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone,  founded  with  a  view  of  introducing  and 
extending  civilization  and  Christianity  in  Africa,  is  the  next  most  important  object 
OQ  this  coast  It  was  founded  in  1787  by  a  company  associated  for  that  purpose,  and 
wlio  have  since  surrendered  their  charter  to  government  The  bulk  of  the  inha- 
bitants are  liberated  slaves,  taken  by  the  British  cruisers  fix>m  the  various  slave- 
ships,  captured  by  them  since  the  slave  trade  was  declared  illegal.  With  a  view 
to  initiate  these  people  into  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  the  church  missionary 
society  have  introduced  teachers  and  schools  and  upwards  of  2000  children  are 
now  instructed  on  the  national  system. 

The  population  of  Freetown,  the  capital  of  the  colony  and  its  suburbs,  has  risen 
to  near  10,000 ;  and  eight  or  ten  little  towns  or  villages  have  been  established  in 
its  vicinity:  of  these,  Regentstown,  Gloucester,  Wellington,  &c.  are  the  principal. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Colony  amounted  to  91,460 ;  m  these,  84  only  are  white. 
It  appears  certain  that  Sierra  Leone  has  not  realized  the  expectations  of  its  found- 
ers ;  it  has  not  as  yet  made  any  impression  upon  Africa,  and  there  is  no  radius  of 
civilization  proceeding  from  it 

It  labours  under  two  great  disadvantages ;  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  the 
climate,  which  both  keeps  down  its  population,  and  renders  it  difficult  to  procure 
well  qualified  persons  to  go  out,  and  also,  its  unfavourable  position;  in  contact 
only  with  a  few  turbulent  tribes,  not  with  any  of  the  great  and  leading  states  of 
the  continent  These  disadvantages,  joined  to  the  death  of  four  successive 
governors,  led  government  to  hesitate  as  to  the  expediency  of  supporting  tliis 
colony,  afler  £3,000,000  had  been  expended  in  its  formation.  To  withdraw  it, 
however,  would  be  attended  with  many  evils,  so  that  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  maintain  it  on  a  more  limited  scale.  The  European  troops  have  been  removed, 
and  their  place  supplied  by  negroes,  and  the  annual  expenditure  has  been  reduced 
to  about  jg40,000,  of  which  £17,000  is  for  liberated  Africjms. 
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The  space  from  Sierra  Leone  to  the  commencement  of  the  Grain  Coast  of 
Guinea,  an  extent  of  about  two  hundred  miles,  is  chiefly  marked  by  the  entrance 
into  the  sea  of  the  considerable  rivere  of  Sherbro  and  Mesarado,  or  St  Paul's. 
The  states  here  are  generally  very  small,  and  entirely  negro  in  religion  and 
manners,  none  of  the  Afahometan  institutions  having  penetrated  so  far.  The 
chiefk  are  in  general  absolute,  and  their  obsequies  are  celebrated  with  human 
sacrifices,  though  not  to  the  same  frightful  extent  as  in  some  of  the  couatries  to 
the  east 
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GmiOEA,  extending  southward  from  Senegambia,  is  the  greatest  diyision  of 
Western  AfVica.  It  commences  at  the  river  Mesurado,  or,  more  properly,  the  St 
PauPs,  and  extends  along  the  coast  to  Benin,  which  it  includes,  and  into  the 
interior  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains ;  separating  the  waters  of  the  Niger  from 
the  rivers  of  the  seaboard.  These  are  commonly  known  as  the  Mountains  of 
Kong :  their  exact  location  and  range  are  not  yet,  however,  positively  ascertam- 
ed,  but  are  considered  as  the  western  prolongation  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Mooa 
Guinea  is  in  length  about  1500  and  in  breadth  from  350  to  400  miles:  the  coasts 
are  usually  divided  by  mariners  into  the  Grain,  Ivory,  Gold,- and  Slave  Coasts, — 
according  to  the  various  objects  of  trade  at  the  respective  places.  The  political 
divisions  are — Liberia,  Ashantee,  Dahomey,  Benin,  and  Warree.  The  interior 
of  this  region  is  almost  entirely  unknown,  with  the  exception 'of  Ashantee  and 
Dahomey,  of  which  some  knowledge  has  been  obtained  from  the  different  agents 
of  the  British  Government,  sent  thither  for  diplomatic  purposes.  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  St  Paul's,  Cesters,  St  Andrew's,  Lahou,  Assinee,  Bossompra  or 
St  John's,  Volta,  and  the  Niger,  with  its  various  estuaries. 

The  American  Colony  of  Liberia  was  founded  by  the  American  Colonization 
Society  in  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States.  The  spot  selected  for  the  first  settlement  was  a  little  ele- 
vated peninsula,  lying  between  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mesurado  or  Montserado 
and  the  sea,  and  terminating  in  a  cape  of  the  same  name.  After  suflering  much 
from  the  hostility  of  the  natives,  with  whom  it  had  to  sustain  several  severe  con- 
flicts, this  little  colony  has  at  length  obtained  tranquillity,  and  is  in  an  ezceedinff- 
ly  prosperous  condition.  The  territory  over  which  its  jurisdiction  now  exten£, 
lies  between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  or  between  4°  and  7°  N.  lat,  occupy- 
ing about  225  miles  of  coast,  with  a  breadth  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  in- 
land. The  climate  is  found  to  be  healthful,  although  emigrants  are  liable  to  be 
attacked  bv  the  country  fever  on  their  first  arrival.  Its  fertile  soil  yields  rice, 
eotton,  coTOe,  sugar,  indigo,  banana,  cassada,  yams,  &c.  Camwood  is  abundant 
and  the  timber  is  durable  and  well  adapted  for  building.  The  natives  are  the 
Deys,  an  indolent  and  inofiTensive  people,  occupying  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mesuradot  to  the  number  of  about  7000  or  8000 ;  the  Bassas,  also  a  peaceful,  but 
more  industrious  and  numerous  people  farther  south,  and  the  Queahs  and  Condoes 
in  the  interior.  There  are  also  scattered  settlements  of  Kroomen,  whose  native 
country  is  near  Cape  Palmas,  and  who  are  a  laborious  and  hardy  race,  acting  as 
pilots,  porters,  and  oarsmen  for  the  trading  vessels  on  the  coast;  they  commonly 
speak  English.  The  settlement  on  Cape  Mesurado,  which  received  the  name  of 
Monrovia,  is  now  a  town  of  about  2000  inhabitants ;  and  Caldwell  and  Millsburg, 
higher  up  the  river,  have  each  nearly  half  that  number.  Edina,  about  sixty  miles 
from  Monrovia,  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  St  John's  River ;  Bassa  Cove,  which, 
though  lately  desolated  by  the  natives,  has  been  reoccupied ;  and  Harper,  a  neat 
little  village  at  Cape  Palmas,  are  the  other  principal  settlements.  The  colonists 
consist  of  free  blacks,  of  emancipated  slaves,  and  of  recaptured  Africans.  The 
whole  number  is  about  5000.  The  general  direction  of  af&irs  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Society*s  agent  but  the  local  interests  of  the  colony  are  confided  to  the  care 
of  colonial  councils  and  magistrates.     Already  neat  frame  or  stone  buildings  have 
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been  erected  for  houses  and  warehooses,  schoob  have  been  provided,  churches 
bailt,  and  a  press  been  set  up,  from  which  is  issued  a  respectably  conducted  news- 
paper. The  native  traders  of  the  interior  have  visited  the  colony,  and  an  active 
commerce  is  carried  on  partly  in  colonial  shipping,  and  partly  by  American  and 
European  vessels.  Palm  oil,  ivory,  dye  wood,  hides,  wax,  and  pepper,  are  among 
the  articles  of  export,  in  addition  to  the  productions  before  enumerated. 

The  Grain  Coast,  occupied  mostly  by  Liberia,  derived  its  name  from  Guinea^ 
pepper,  or  grains  of  Paradise,  a  spice  about  the  size  of  hemp-seed  which  was  re- 
garded by  Europeans,  when  they  first  landed  here,  as  a  delicious  luxury ;  but, 
after  the  aromaties  of  the  east  became  familiar,  it  fell  into  disrepute. 

The  Ivory,  including  the  Adoo  or  Quaqua  Coast,  extends  from  Cape  Palmas  to 
ApoUonia,  about  400  miles :  the  name  is  derived  firom  the  quantities  of  ivory 
obtained  from  the  elephants  on  the  sea-shore  and  in  the  interior.  There  are  a 
number  of  small  ports  along  the  coast,  at  which  European  ships  occasionally  trade. 
The  natives  have  been  generally  represented  as  very  ferocious  and  rude,  and  have 
also  been  accused  of  cannibalism ;  but  late  observers  speak  of  them  in  milder 
terma. 

The  Gold  Coast,  to  the  east  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  extends  fh)m  Apollonia  to  the 
Volta  River,  about  280  miles.  This  region  derives  its  designation  from  the  high- 
ly prized  commodity  which  its  name  indicates.  The  English,  Dutch,  and  Danes, 
all  have  here  trading  settlements,  or  Forts.  The  chief  of  these,  belonging  to 
Great  Britain,  are  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  strong  fortress,  mounting  90  pieces  of 
cannon ;  Dix  Cove,  Sucoondee,  Winebah,  Accarah,  and  others.  Those  of  the 
Dutch  are  El  Mina,  or  the  Castle  formerly  belonging  to  the  Portuguese,  from 
whom  it  was  captured  in  1637;  and  7  or  6  others.  These  are  the  most  respects 
able  settlements  on  the  coast.  The  Danish  forts  are  Christianburg,  Ningo,  and 
Quitta. 

E>utward  from  the  Volta  River,  and  extending  thence  330  miles  to  the  For- 
moso  River,  is  the  Slave  Coast,  so  named  because  slaves  were  formerly  procured 
here  in  greater  numbers  than  elsewhere,  and  of  a  more  docile  and  tractable  cha^ 
racter  than  any  other.  It  consisted  originally  of  the  kingdoms  of  Whidat  and 
Ardrah,  which  formed  the  most  populous  and  best  cultivated 'parts  of  this  region. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  they  were  conquered  by  Dahomey  and  in- 
corporated into  that  kingdom,  but  have  never  regained  their  formqr  state  of  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  interior  and  north  of  the  Grold  Coast  is  the  kingdom  of  Ashantee,  a  power 
that  has  within  a  short  period  quadrupled  its  possessions  and  population.  Its  name 
had  scarcely  reached  European  ears  when  its  armies  were  lately  seen  descending 
to  the  coast  and  subduing  all  before  them.  In  military  skill  and  valour,  in  arts 
and  intelligence,  they  are  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  inhabitants  in  Western 
Africa.  Large  armies  assemble  at  a  snort  warning,  which  fornishes  evidence  of 
a  dense  population.  The  rude  magnificence  displayed  in  their  camp  when  visited 
by  the  English,  and  the  dignity  and  courtesy  of  deportment  both  of  the  king  and 
his  officers,  indicate  a  degree  of  civilization  much  superior  to  that  of  the  surround- 
ing nations.  There  are,  notwithstanding,  features  in  the  character  and  customs 
of  this  people,  surpassing  in  barbarity  almost  any  other  except  in  the  contiguous 
kingdom  of  Dahomey.  On  the  deaVi  of  the  king  or  any  of  the  royal  fiimily,  hu- 
man victims  bleed  in  thousands ;  also  when  any  of  the  great  men  wish  to  propi- 
tiate the  manes  of  their  ancestors,  or  when  favourable  omens  are  sought  respecting 
any  great  projected  enterprise. 

The  legal  allowance  of  wives  for  the  king  is  upwards  of  three  thousand,  se- 
lected from  the  fairest  damsels  in  his  dominions.  These  unfortunate  beings  are 
no  better  than  slaves,  and  on  any  capricious  disgust  are  treated  with  the  greatest 
cruelty,  and  oden  put  to  death.  Yet  this  barbarous  monarch  is  not  without  a  de- 
sire to  civilize  his  subjects,  and  to  adopt  European  arts  and  improvements.     He 
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has  occupied  himself  in  erecting  a  palace  of  stone,  in  the  European  stjl^  under 
the  direction  of  an  artist  from  £1  Mina,  instead  of  the  structures  of  earth  and 
straw  to  which  the  architecture  <^  Africa  has  hitherto  been  confined. 

The  only  instrument  of  husbandry  among  the  Ashantees  is  the  hoe.  They  cul- 
tivate rice  and  the  sugar-cane;  &ne  cotton  grows  spontaneously»  and  tropical 
fruits  are  abundant  Their  cattle  are  large  and  fine,  and  their  horses  mosUy  of  a 
small  breed.  They  are  but  indifferent  horsemen,  and  sometimes  ride  on  oxen. 
They  use  a  loom  similar  to  the  European,  and  produce  fine  cloths  with  brilliant 
colours.  They  also  work  skilfully  in  metals  and  leather :  their  articles  of  gold 
ara  in  particular  very  neatljr  made. 

Coomassie,  the  capital,  la  said  to  contain  a  population  of  80,000  or  100,000. 
The  houses  are  well  built  and  neat  The  streets  are  all  named,  and  are  each  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  captain  or  chief.  The  population  of  Ashantee  proper  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  1,000,000,  but  including  its  tributary  states,  probably  four  times 
that  amount 

Dahomey,  lying  east  of  Ashantee,  and  north  of  the  Slave  Coast,  extends  into 
the  interior  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  most  arbitrary  forms  of  despotism  are 
mild  compared  with  those  of  this  country,  founded  in  an  idolatrous  veneration  for 
the  king.  Human  sacrifices  take  place  here  on  a  greater  scale  than  even  in 
Ashantee,  and  the  bodies  <^  the  victims,  instead  of  being  interred,  are  hung  up 
on  the  walls  and  allowed  to  putrify.  Human  skulls  make  the  favourite  ornament 
of  the  paiaces  and  temples,  and  the  king  has  his  sleeping  apartment  paved  with 
them,  and  the  roof  ornamented  with  the  jaw-bones  of  due&  whom  he  has  slain  in 
battle. 

Dahomey  consists  of  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  capable  of  every  species  of 
tropical  culture.  Little  is,  however,  actually  pioduccMl  from  it  that  is  fitted  for  a 
foreign  market  Abomey,  the  capital,  contains  about  24/XX)  inhabiianta  Ardra, 
25  miles  firom  the  coast,  1O,O00l  Griwhee,  the  port  of  Abomey,  about  7000,  and 
Badagry  about  5000. 

Eastward  of  Dahomey  is  the  country  of  Benin,  which  extends  fix)m  east  to  west 
upwards  of  two  hundred  miles.  This  region  is  but  little  known.  The  country  is 
low  and  flat ;  the  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  fertile ;  but  for  Europeans  the 
climate  is  very  unhealthy.  The  natives  are  active  traders  in  slaves,  ivory,  and 
paim-oil.  Large  quantities  of  salt  are  made  along  the  rivers,  mostly  for  the  inte- 
rior trade.  The  king  is  not  only  absolute,  but  be  is  considered  fetiche,  or  a  God, 
in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  and  all  oflSbnces  against  him  are  punished  in  the  most 
cruel  and  summary  manner,  not  only  as  treason,  but  as  impiety. 

Waree,  south  of  the  Formosa  river,  is  a  much  smaller  state  than  Benin.  The 
country  is  low,  marshy,  and  covered  with  a  thick  forest  The  capital,  of  the  same 
name.  Is  on  a  beautifijl  island  somewhat  elevated  above  the  surrounding  swamps 
miA  woods.  Here,  too,  the  king  is  absolute,  and  carries  polygamy  to  a  great  ex- 
tettt  A  late  traveller,  who  happened  to  get  a  peep  into  the  seraglio,  saw  about 
fifty  queens  busied  in  various  employments,  from  the  toilette  to  the  washing-tub. 

The  whole  of  this  region,  fiK«i  the  River  Formosa  to  Biafi^  including  part  of 
Benin,  Waree,  Bonny,  &c.,  comprises  the  Delta  of  the  Niger,  and  is  traversed  by 
a  great  number  of  rivers.  Of  these,  the  Nun,  by  which  die  Messrs.  Landers  de- 
scended to  the  ocean,  if  not  the  largest,  is  at  least  the  most  direct  The  Bonny, 
another  large  estuary,  to  the  eastward  of  the  Nun,  has  on  its  banks,  a  few  miles 
from  the  sea,  the  towns  of  Bonny  and  New  Calebar.  They  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  morasses  which  overspr^ul  this  country.  The  people  support  them- 
selves by  the  trade  in  salt,  slaves,  and  palm-oil.  The  old  Calebar,  Bio  del  Rey, 
and  Cameroons,  are  important  estuaries.  On  the  first,  about  60  miles  from  the 
sea,  is  Ephraim  Town,  with  6000  inhabitants,  governed  by  a  duke.  These  rivers 
are  all  very  unhealthy,  but  yield  a  good  deal  of  ivory  and  palm-oil.  The  con- 
tiuuity  of  that  vast  wooded  and  marshy  flat  which  has  extended  along  the  coast 
for  more  than  200  miles,  is  now  broken  by  some  very  lofty  mountains,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  supposed  to  reach  the  height  of  13,000  feet 
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BIAFRA,  &c 

Trat  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  commencing  with  Biafra,  is  some- 
times called  Lower  Guinea,  a  term  which  is,  however,  ^  no  means  generally 
adopted;  here,  as  in  the  region  just  described,  the  interior  is  hut  imperfectly 
known  to  the  civilized  world :  the  heat  of  the  climate  is  extreme ;  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  people  are  rude  and  barbarous,  and  the  forms  of  government 
are  all  characteristic  of  a  low  and  unimproved  state  of  society.  South  of  the 
great  river  Niger,  and  extending  towards  Congo,  are  the  Calebar,  Cameroons, 
Malemba,  Campo,  Danger,  Moondah,  and  Gaboon,  rivers;  these  water  the  coun- 
tries of  Biafra,  Calbongas,  and  Gaboon ;  they  are  all  of  them  but  little  known,  and 
but  occasionally  frequented;  the  country,  with  a  few  exceptions,  being  very 
unhealthy  for  Europeans^  but  yields  some  ivory  and  palm  oil,  which  form  almost 
the  only  indocement  for  visiting  it 

LoANoo. — Loango,  situated  immediately  north  of  the  Zaire,  or  Congo  River, 
extends  along  the  coast  about  400  miles :  its  interior  limits  and  character  are  but 
vaguely  and  imperfectly  known.  The  climate  is  described  as  fine,  rain  of  rare 
occurrence,  and  never  violent,  but  dews  abundant  The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea-coast  is  fertile,  yielding  in  profusion  a  great  variety  of  tropical  productions. 
Loango  contains  several  districts,  as  Kilonga,  Mayumba,  &c.  The  slave  trade, 
fer  which  alone  this  part  of  Africa  is  most  frequented,  is  chiefly  carried  on  at  Ma- 
lemba and  Cabenda,  on  the  south  part  of  this  region,  not  far  from  the  Zaire,  or 
Congo  River.  Malemba  is  so  pleasant  and  healthy  as  to  be  called  the  Montpelier 
of  Africa,  and  Cabenda,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  also  a 
beautifbl  town,  is  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  paradise  of  the  coast  It  is  a 
great  mart  for  slaves,  who  are  brought  from  the  opposite  territory  of  Sogno,  in 
Congo ;  but  the  natives,  contrary  to  their  general  character,  in  this  region  are  rude 
and  difficult  to  treat  with. 

Coifoo,  Angola,  dtc. — The  next  division  of  Western  Africa  consists  of  Congo, 
Angola,  Benguela,  and  Matemba :  the  coasts  of  the  three  firat,  which,  and  also 
those  of  Loango,  are  named  by  navigatora  the  coast  of  Angola,  or  more  simply  the 
coast  The  principal  feature  of  this  region  is  the  Zaire,  or  Congo,  a  powerful  and 
rapid  river,  which  rushes  by  a  single  channel  into  the  Atlantic ;  it  was  ascended 
by  Captain  Tuckey,  in  hb  unfortunate  expedition,  280  miles,  yet  nothing  was 
ascertained  as  to  its  origin  and  early  course.  The  other  principal  rivera  are  the 
Ambriz,  Dande,  Coanza,  Cuvo,  and  Cutambela :  of  these  the  Coanza  is  next  to  the 
Zaire,  the  most  important  stream ;  it  is  said  by  the  Portuguese,  on  the  report  of 
the  natives,  to  flow  from  a  large  lake  far  in  the  interior,  in  the  country  of  the 
Cassanges,  in  which  the  Coango,  the  head  tributary  of  the  Zaire,  also  has  its 
source. 

This  region  extends  from  the  latter  river  to  the  Bembaroughe,  the  southeranM 
limit  of  Benguela,  about  800  miles;  and  into  the  interior  the  distance  is  very  un- 
certain, but  is  probably  from  600  to  600  miles:  over  the  whole  of  this  territory 
the  Portuguese  claim  sovereignty,  but  their  authority  is  supposed  to  be  merely 
nominal,  except  in  the  vicinity  of^  their  few  forts,  and  m  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  coast  The  country  was  discovered  by  them  in  1487,  and  soon  after- 
wards visited  by  a  number  of  missionaries:  forts  and  factories  were  early  estab- 
lished, and  it  was  represented  as  very  populous,  but  in  the  late  expedition  up  the 
Zaire  no  evidence  of  this  was  apparent  The  largest  town  on  that  river  did  not 
contain  more  than  from  60  to  100  huts. 

Congo,  the  largest  division  of  the  Portuguese  territories  on  this  coast,  lies  imme- 
diately south  of  the  Zaire,  and  extends  for  several  hundred  miles  in  the  interior: 
the  eastern  limits  are  uncertain,  the  inland  parts  being  unknown.  The  chief 
town  is  St  Salvador,  at  which  the  Portuguese  maintain  a  mission.  Of  this  place 
no  recent  details  have  been  received.  In  the  natives  of  Congo  the  negro  indo- 
lence is  carried  to  its  utmost  excess ;  the  little  cultivation  that  exists,  carried  on 
entirely  by  the  females,  is  nearly  limited  to  the  manioc  root,  which  they  are  not 
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very  skiliul  in  preparing  Their  houBes  are  put  tofrether  of  mats,  made  from  the 
fibres  of  the  palm  tree,  and  their  clotbea  and  bedding  caonai  merely  of  matted 
grass. 

The  countries  south  of  Conffo  are  Angola  and  Benguela :  of  the  fimner  the 
chief  setdement  is  at  St  Paul  9e  Loando,  a  lar^  town  in  an  elevated  sitoation. 
It  exporia  annually  18,000  to  20,000  slaves,  mostly  to  Brazil  San  Felipe  de  Ben- 
guela, in  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  site,  is  now  considerablv  declined*  and  its  popu- 
lation does  not  ejcceed  8000,  mostly  free  negroes  and  slaves.  There  is  also  a 
smaller  port,  called  Nova  Redonda.  Fu  inland  are  the  countries  of  Matemba  and 
Cassange.  In  this  interior  region,  two  centuries  ago^  the  Jagas,  or  Giagas,  were 
celebrated  bv  travellers  as  a  rormidable  tribe,  addicted  to  the  most  fefociooa  and 
revolting  habits :  they  were  constantly  at  war  with  the  people  around  them,  but 
are  prolMibly  extinct  or  changed  in  theur  habits,  as  they  appear  now  to  be  anknown. 


CIMBEBAS,  &C. 

Stritcrhio  south  of  Benguela  for  several  hundred  miles^  are  the  desert  and 
dreary  coasts  of  Gimbebas  aid  Mampoor,  along  which  water  that  can  be  dnmk  is 
very  scarce,  and  only  found  in  spots  hi  distant  from  each  other.  The  whole  eoast 
is  a  strip  of  sandy  desert  40  or  50  miles  in  breadth,  behind  which  the  interior 
country  becomes  hilly  and  apparently  well  fitted  for  pasturage.  Honed  eatUe 
constitute  the  riches  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  clothed  in  ox  hides,  and  appear 
to  be  a  mild  and  ino^nsive  race.  They  are  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Hotten- 
tots, and  are  probably  the  same  people.  These  coasts  have  been  lately  visited  fay 
some  Americans,  who  have  communicated  with  the  natives  at  a  fow  poinle  and 
purchased  good  cattle  from  them  at  the  low  rate  of  one  and  two  dollars  a  bead. 


SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 


Southern  Africa  is  the  term  generally  applied  to  the  territory  discovered  and 
partly  colonised  by  Europeans.  It  includes  the  Cape  Ck>lony,  Cafl^ria,  the  conn- 
try  of  tho  Hottentots,  and  that  occupied  by  the  Bechuanas.  The  coast  line  of 
this  region,  commencing  at  its  western  extremity  and  extending  to  the  sooth,  the 
east  and  the  north,  to  Delagoa  Bay,  is  upwards  (^2000  miles ;  from  north  to  sooth 
it  is  750  and  from  east  to  west  from  600  to  900  miles  in  extent 

The  principal  mountain  ridge  of  Southern  Afirica  is  that  called  in  diflerent  parts 
of  its  range  by  the  names  ca  Nieuwvelds  Bergen,  and  Sneeuw  Bergen,  which 
divides  mostly  the  waters  of  the  Orange  River  from  those  flowing  to  £e  south  in 
the  Cape  Colony,  and  those  of  Cafifiuria  which  run  eastwaid  into  the  Indian 
Ocean.  This  chain  has  not  been  explored  in  its  whole  range,  but  is  thought  to 
extend  about  1100  miles  in  length ;  many  parts  of  it  are  constantly  covered  with 
snow,  and  its  highest  peaks  are  about  10,000  feet  in  height  Much  of  the  surface 
of  this  region  is  arid  and  unfit  for  cultivation,  particulariy  that  part  of  it  in  the 
colony  south  of  the  mountains  called  the  Great  Karroo,  which  is  a  level  plain 
covered  with  a  bard  and  impenetrable  soil,  almost  all  unfit  for  vegetation ;  it  is 
300  miles  in  length,  and  near  100  in  breadth. 

North  of  the  mountains  the  territory  is  for  some  space  bleak  and  sterile,  but  it 
gradually  improves  till  it  opens  into  the  extensive  pastoral  plains  occupied  by  the 
Bechuanas.  So  fiir  as  this  has  been  explored  to  the  northward,  it  becomes  always 
more  fertile,  though  to  the  west  there  has  been  observed  a  desert  of  very  great 
extent  The  eastern  coast  also  consists  chiefly  of  a  fine  pastoral  plain,  occupied 
by  various  Cafifre  tribes,  and  separated  from  the  Bechuana  country  by  the  extending 
ranges  of  the  Sneeuw  Bergen  chain,  which  have  not  yet  been  much  explored. 

The  chief  stream  of  this  region  is  the  Orange  River,  which,  with  its  tributaries, 
drains  a  large  extent  of  country  north  of  the  Snowy  Mountains,  and  after  a  course 
which,  with  its  windings,  must  considerably  exceed  1000  miles,  &lls  into  the 
Southern  Ocean  in  about  28^  30'  S.  Lat     Those  in  the  colony,  and  south  of  the 


great  moantain  chmio,  are  the  Oliphants  River,  flowing  north-west,  then  running 
south  are  the  Breede,  Gaunts,  Caoitoos,  Zooodag,  and  the  Crreat  Fish  Rivers, 
which  last,  though  the  nx)st  considerable,  has  not  a  course  of  more  than  200 
milesL  fai  Caffinria  sevend  estuaries  open  isto  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  early  courses 
of  which  aie  little  iMore  than  eoDJectored;  the  stream  moat  koown  is  the  Great 
Kat,  ahottt  120  mUes  in  length. 

The  fopdatioii  «f  a  region  of  which  the  very  boundaries  are  yet  so  undeter- 
mined, can  hardly  be  made  any  thing  inoie  than  a  subject  of  mere  coojecture. 
The  classes  of  inhabitants  ia  this  part  of  AfHca  exhibit  a  considerahle  variety. 
They  consiBt  of  1st,  The  British,  comprising  the  ofiicecs  of  government,  the  troops, 
and  a  few  thousand  agricultural  emigrants,  whose  numbers  are  not,  however, 
increamng.  Sd,  The  Dutch,  who  frrm  most  of  the  lands  in  the  territory,  and  con- 
stitnte  the  most  numerous  pait  of  the  popi^tion  of  Cape  Town,  dd.  The  Hot^ 
tentots,  the  native  race,  part  of  whom  are  reduced  to  a  degrading  bondage  under 
the  Dutch  fimners;  and  of  timse  still  free  of  these,  some  leA  a  putond  life  in  the 
regions  north  of  the  cc^ony,  and  others,  the  wild  Hottentots  or  Bushmen,  a  mise- 
rable and  savage  race,  inhabit  the  mountainous  districtB,  and  carry  on  a  constant 
predatory  war  against  the  settlers.  4th,  The  Cafires,  a  fierce  pastoral  race,  inhsr 
biting  the  country  b^ond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  c(dooy,  extending  along  the 
Indian  Ocean.  5th,  The  Bechuanas,  or  Bosfauaaaa,  a  pastoral,  and  partly  agricul- 
taral  race,  of  a  difierent  character,  possessing  the  country  that  stiietcbes  north- 
ward fiom  the  region  mhabited  by  the  various  Hottentot  tnhea. 


COUNTRY  OF  THE  HOTTENTOTa 

BrrwBKN  tihe  Colony  of  the  Cape  and  the  Becbuana  Territories,  there  is  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  extending  from  Caflivria  westward  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  which  seems  to  be  inhabited  t^  various  tribes,  known  under  the  general 
name  of  Hottentots.  On  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the  Namaquas ;  their  country, 
especially  that  on  the  north  of  the  Orange  River,  is  in  many  parts  of  it  fine  and  for* 
tile,  and  well  adapted  for  pasturage.  North-west  of  these  are  the  Damaras,  whq 
are  also  pastoral  in  their  habits.  The  Corannas  occopjr  a  central  country  of  great 
extent,  which  rears  cattle  in  abundance.  They  show  in  their  buildings  and  dress 
some  tendency  to  civil  ixation. 

The  Bushmen,  or  wild  Hottentots,  inhabit  the  country  in  the  vicinity  and  north 
of  the  Sneeuw  Bergen,  and  appear  to  be  in  the  last  extreme  of  degradation  to 
which  human  nature  can  descend.  They  are  squat,  and  excessively  lean,  anc 
possess  a  wild,  unsteady,  sinister  expression  of  countenance.  They  have  no  set 
tied  place  of  residence,  but  wander  about  the  countiy,  sioffly  or  in  small  parties 
and  subsist  on  roots,  bmies,  grasshoppers,  mice,  toads,  and  lizards;  they  alwayi 
use  poisoned  arrows  in  war,  or  in  deiiroying  wild  beasts ;  add  it  b  singular  tha 
the  sting  of  the  scorpion,  dangerous  to  every  other  person,  has  no  efilect  on  tb 
savages.  In  the  interior  the  tribes  possess  many  cattle,  and  some  of  them  seen 
to  enjoy  a  tolerable  existence.  Covered  by  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  the  antelope 
or  the  lion,  besmeared  with  grease  of  a  red  or  black  colour,  and  armed  with  i 
short  club,  the  savage  Hottentot,  singing  and  dancing,  wanders  about  in  the  mids 
of  herds,  which  form  his  riches. 

The  Colonial  Hottentots,  now  all  reduced  to  davery,  have  a  feminine  appear 
ance,  with  a  complexion,  when  not  concealed  by  grease  and  dirt,  of  a  yellowisj 
brown.  They  are  hskd  of  trinkets,  and  are  indolent  and  dull,  but  harmless,  honest 
faithful,  and  affectionate.  Amonj^  some  of  the  tribes,  particulariy  the  Namaquaf 
Corannas,  and  Griquas,  the  missionaries  have  exercised  the  happiest  influence 
The  Hottentots  at  the  several  missionary  stations,  now  cultivate  the  fields,  ow 
large  numbers  of  catUe,  exercise  various  trades,  and  contribute  liberally  to  tli 
support  of  religious  and  charitable  institutions,  exhibiting  a  striking  proof  of  th 
power  of  Christianity  to  elevate  men  flnom  the  lowest  point  of  intellectual  an| 
moral  depression. 
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CAPE  COLONY. 

Thx  Cape  Colony,  occupying  the  most  southern  extremity  of  the  continent  of 
Africa,  was  first  settled  by  the  Dutch  in  1650,  captured  from  them  by  Great  Bri- 
tain in  1795,  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  again  conquered  in  18<Q6,  and  was 
finally  confirmed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna  to  Sie  British  government  in  1815. 
The  area  of  this  colony  is  about  120,000  square  miles,  a  great  portion  of  which 
consists  of  mountains  of  naked  sandstone,  or  of  the  great  Karroo  plain,  whose 
hard  dry  soil  is  scarcely  ever  moistened  by  a  drop  of  rain.  Three  successive 
ranges  of  mountains  divide  the  cdony,  of  which  the  most  interior  and  elevated  is 
that  called  Nieuwvelds  Bergen  and  Sneeuw  Bei^en.  These  ranges  divide  the 
country  into  terraces  of  difierent  elevations.  The  plain  next  the  sea  has  a  deep 
and  fertile  soil,  well  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  covered  with  grass,  and  a 
beautiful  variety  of  shrubs  and  trees.  Rains  are  frequent,  and  the  climate  is  mild 
and  agreeable.  The  second  terrace  contains  large  tracts  of  arid  desert ;  and  the 
third  region,  ddled  the  Great  Karroo,  is  destitute  of  almost  every  trace  of  rege- 
tation,  and  is  unoccupied  by  men  or  animala  Beyond  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  Uie 
Sneeuw  Bergen,  or  Snowy  Mountains,  there  is  an  excellent  grazing  country, 
where  cattle  are  raised  in  great  numbera  for  the  colony. 

The  settlement  is  frequently  deluged  with  rain  in  the  cold  season,  but  it  has 
scarcely  a  shower  in  the  hot  months,  and  is  parched  by  a  constant  dry  wind.  The 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  are  frequent  and  sudden ;  grain  of  good  quality,  wine 
and  fruits  for  the  supply  of  the  colony,  are  all  produced  within  the  distance  of  one 
to  three  days'  journey  from  Cape  Towni  but  most  of  the  territory  is  devoted  to 
pasturage.  The  agriculture  is  generally  slovenly ;  14  or  16  oxen  being  frequently 
used  to  draw  an  unwieldy  plough,  that  only  skims  the  sur&ce. 

The  Dutoh  farmera  or  boors,  of  whom  grazing  forms  alone  the  sole  occupation, 
hold  very  extensive  premises,  reachin|^  often  for  several  miles  in  every  direction ; 
they  are  generally  very  ignorant  and  indolent,  but  extremely  hospitable,  and  live 
in  rude  plenty,  surrounded  by  their  herds  and  flocks,  and  have  numbers  of  Hot- 
tentot slaves,  who  are  indeed  not  liable  to  sale,  but  are  bondsmen  fixed  to  the  soiL 

The  eastern  part  of  the  colony,  called  the  District  of  Albany,  was  settled  in 
1820,  by  British  emigrants,  whose  condition  was  at  firet  promising,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  a  succession  of  dry  seasons,  were  reduced  to  great  poverty.  The  dis- 
trict was  recently  more  fiourishing,  and  the  people  carry  on  a  lucrative  trade  with 
the  interior  tribes.  The  population  of  the  colony  is  about  150,000,  of  whom 
33,600  are  registered  apprentices. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  the  colony,  situated  about  30  miles  north  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  is  an  important  station,  being  the  only  place  of  refVeshment  or 
vessels  between  Europe  and  America  on  one  side,  and  the  East  Indies,  China,  and 
Australia  on  the  other.  It  must  in  consequence  always  be  a  great  commercial 
thoroughfare.  The  Dutoh  society  at  the  Cape  is  extremely  mercantile ;  and  Hoop- 
man,  or  Merchant,  is  held  as  a  title  of  honour ;  but  the  prevalence  of  slavery  has 
diffused  habits  of  indolence,  even  among  the  lower  ranks,  who  consider  it  degrad- 
ing to  engage  in  any  species  of  manual  labour.  Since  the  occupation  by  Bntain, 
the  residence  of  civil  and  military  officers,  and  the  great  resort  of  emigrants  and 
settlers,  have  given  it  much  the  character  of  an  English  town.  The  population 
of  Cape  Town  is  upwards  of  20,000.  The  imports  m  1833  were  ^£258,456,  and 
of  exports,  £256,800. 

The  other  places  in  the  colony  are,  in  genera],  only  villages,  which,  in  a  coun- 
try entirely  agricultural,  derive  their  sole  importance  from  being  the  seat  of  the 
local  administration.  Constantia  and  Simon's  Town,  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
Cape,  are  supported,  the  one  by  the  produce  of  wine,  the  other  by  docks  for  ship- 
ping. Stellenbosch  and  Zwellendam,  the  chief  places  in  the  two  most  fiourishing 
agricultural  districts  adjoining,  contained,  some  time  ago,  the  one  only  seventy, 
the  other  thirty  houses.  Graaf  Reynet  and  Uitenhage,  at  the  head  of  extensive 
districts  in  the  east,  are  not  more  important  Gnadenthal  has  been  made  a  neat 
village  by  the  missionaries,  who  have  fixed  it  as  their  principal  station.  j 
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Tbe  onlf  pkee  which  hu  risen  to  any  importance  is  (kaham^s  Town,  in  the 
district  of  Albany,  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  cokmy.  The  troops  stationed 
there  to  watch  the  Caffire  frontier,  with  the  recent  colonists^  who,  disappointed  in 
their  agricultural  pursuits,  sought  other  employment,  have  swelled  its  population 
to  about  9000.  It  is  described  as  *'  a  large,  ugly,  Ul-built,  straggling  place,  con- 
taining a  strange  mixture  of  bunging  officers,  idle  tradesmen,  drunken  soldiers, 
and  still  more  drunken  seCtlera.**  It  is  lomanticaUy  situated  in  a  deep  valley, 
surrounded  by  hills  and  glens,  through  which  heavy  wagons  are  seen  commg  often 


fioBi  a  mat  distance,  not  only  with  provisians  aai  neeeasaries,  hot  skins  of  the 
and  loop 


lion  and  leopard,  buflalo  horns,  eggs  and  feethen  of  tbe  ostricht  tasks  of  tbe  ele- 
phant and  rhinocanw^  and  rich  fmr  mantlesL 


CAFPRARIA. 

CAViBAmiA,  or  the  coontry  of  the  Caffipea,  extends  ftom  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Cape  Colony  along  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Dekgoa  Bay ;  being 
about  650  miles  in  length,  and  fhwi  the  sea-eoast  to  the  mountains^  which  divide 
this  regfion  iron  the  Becboana  country,  it  is  from  190  to  150  miles  in  breadth. 
To  the  Caffirarian  Coasts  the  Portuguese  have  given  the  name  of  Nalal,  which  is 
generally  fi)Uoiwed  by  navigators,  though  it  is  cpiite  unlmown  to  the  natives. 

Tbe  CtiBres  appear  to  be  either  a  distinct  race  or  a  mixture  of  tbe  Negro  and 
tbe  Anh.  They  are  a  handsome,  vigorous  people,  of  a  deep  gtoesy  brown  colour, 
with  fcMtufos  almost  European,  and  nrizxled  but  not  woolly  iMir.  Tbey  are  per- 
haps of  all  nations  the  most  completely  pastoral,  and  have  large  herds  of  honied 
cattle,  of  which  they  understand  thoroughly  tbe  guidance  and  management 
Tbey  live  chiefly  on  milk,  and  seldom  kill  any  of  their  oxen ;  and  owing  to  their 
roving  habits,  do  not  depeind  much  upon  agriculture ;  but  where  they  are  in  any 
degree  settled,  ^  women  plant  millet,— CaflSre  com,-— a  peculiar  species  some- 
what resembling  Indian  com,  in  which  the  grain  ffrows  in  a  bunch  like  grapes : 
they  also  raise  pumpkins,  water-melons,  and  tmicco,  which  last  thev  smoke 
through  water  in  a  horn.  The  women  construct  em;kxRires  for  the  cattle,  make 
utensUs  and  clothes,  cut  wood,  and  manufacture  rash  mats,  and  baskets  of  reeds 
80  closely  woven  as  to  hold  milk  and  other  liquids.  They  moreover  build  houses 
in  the  si^pe  of  a  dome,  thatohed  with  straw  and  plastered  on  the  inside  with  clay 
and  cow-dung. 

The  employments  of  the  men  are  war,  hunting,  and  tending  and  mknaging  the 
cattle  which  constitute  the  riches  of  the  CafiVe :  he  does  not  use  them  as  beasts 
of  burden,  except  when  removing  with  his  kraal  ftom  place  to  place :  his  delight 
is  to  be  among  them  with  his  shield,  by  beating  on  which,  and  by  diflerent  mc^u- 
lations  of  the  voice,  they  are  taught  to  go  out  to  graze,  to  return  to  their  enclo- 
sures, or  follow  their  owner,  according  to  his  dictation.  These  people,  like  the 
Chinese,  consider  all  other  nations  inferior  to  themselves,  and  suppose  that 
Europeans  wear  clothes  merely  on  account  of  having  feeble  and  sickly  bodies. 
They  have  scarcely  any  religious  ideas :  some  of  them,  however,  profess  to  be- 
lieve that  a  great  being  came  from  above  and  made  the  world,  after  which  he  re- 
turned and  cared  no  more  about  it 

The  Cafires  are  divided  into  several  tribes^  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Tam- 
bookies,  Mambookies,  and  the  Hollontontes  or  Zoolas,  who  are  the  most  numer- 
ous and  warlike  of  all  the  tribes :  their  king,  Chaka,  lately  deceased,  a  most 
remorseless  and  bloody  tyrant,  had  a  force  of  15,000  men  constantly  equipped  for 
war,  and  on  urgent  occasions  could  raise  100,000.  He  was  the  most  formidable 
conqueror  in  this  part  of  AfHca.  Several  wara  between  the  Cafires  and  the 
colonists  of  the  Cape  have  at  different  times  taken  ^ace,  generally  resulting  in 
the  latter  extending  their  territory  eastward  into  Canraria. 

Various  missionary  stations  have  been,  within  a  few  yean  past,  established  in 
the  southera  parts  of  this  region,  where  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  native 
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children  have  been  formedf  and  churches  established,  at  which  many  of  the 
Caffres  attend ;  and  hopes  are  entertained  that  an  impression  fiivooiabie  to  the 
cause  of  religion  and  civilization  has  in  many  cases  been  made. 


BECHUANAS,  OR  BOSHUANAS. 

Thb  ooontry  of  the  Bechuana  or  Boshuanas,  occupying  a  considerable  extent 
of  Southern  Africa,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Caflraria,  on  the  west  by  the  exten- 
sive desert  of  Challahengah ;  on  the  south  is  the  Hottentot  territory,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  colony  of  the  Cape ;  while  on  the  north  is  the  domain  of  various 
tribes  very  little  known,  of  whom  the  Macquanas  are  supposed  to  extcmd  fiir  to 
the  north. 

This  region  was  unknown  to  Europeans  until  1801,  since  which  period  it  has 
been  explored  by  various  travellers,  of  whom,  Mr.  Campbell,  a  missionary,  ani- 
mated by  a  laudaUe  zeal  to  difibse  Christianity  among  the  African  peofde,  has  not 
only  twice  visited  Lattakoo,  but  has  even  penetrated  200  miles  fiirther,  to  Kurre- 
chane,  the  most  northern  and  largest  of  the  Bechuana  states.  Some  later  travel- 
lers have,  it  is  said,  extended  their  researches  still  &rther,  but  their  acoounts  have 
not  yet  been  published. 

The  Bechuanas  are  "not  so  tall  and  handsome  as  the  Caffies,  but  have  made  eon- 
siderably  greater  progress  in  industry  and  the  arts.  They  dwell  in  towns  of  some 
magnitude,  and  cultivate  the  ground,  raising  millet,  beans,  gourds,  water-melons, 
&C.  They  have  also  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  the  men,  as  among  the 
Cafires,  both  tend  and  milk,  while  the  females  till  the  soil  and  build  the  houses. 
The  first  discoverers  painted  these  people  in  the  nKwt  flattering  colours,  and  they 
appear  to  be  really  honest,  and  friendly  to  each  other  and  to  strangers  who  have 
gamed  their  good  will ;  but  the  enmity  between  neighbouring  tribn  is  as  deadly, 
and  the  noode  of  conducting  war  as  barbarous,  as  among  the  rudest  African  hordes. 
They  place  their  glory  in  commandoes,  raides  or  forays  undertaken  with  a  view 
of  carrying  off  cattle  and  murdering  the  owners.  In  consequence  of  this  mutual 
hostility,  the  population  is  almost  entirely  concentratedfin  towns  or  their  immediate 
vicinity.  They  are  in  consequence  larger  than  might  be  expected  in  their  part  of 
the  continent 

Lattakoo  was  the  first  visited,  and  the  name  remains,  though  in  consequence  of 
a  schism  in  the  tribe,  the  town  has  been  transferred  to  a  spot  about  sixty  miles 
fiirther  north.  New  Lattakoo  is  supposed  to  contain  about  6000  people.  Meri- 
bohwey,  capital  of  the  Taromahas,  is  not  of  equal  importance.  Masbow,  to  the 
north,  within  the  territory  of  the  Barolonp^s,  is  a  fine  town,  with  10,000  mhahitiinta, 
Melita,  the  capital  of  the  Wanketzens,  is  likewise  important  Kurrechane,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  latter,  and  at  least  1000  miles  firom  Cape  Town,  is  the  largtat 
and  best  built  town  in  this  region,  and  where  the  inhabitants  have  made  the 
greatest  progress  in  the  arts  of  life.  Thev  work  skilfiilly  in  iron  and  copper,  and 
also  in  leather,  earthen-ware,  &c  Tbeir  houses  are  surrounded  by  ffood  stone  isk 
closures,  and  the  walls  of  mud  are  oflen  painted,  as  well  as  moulded  into  atm 
mental  shapes.  The  population,  when  first  visited,  was  about  16,000,  but  is  now 
reduced  in  consequence  of  having  been  sacked  by  the  Mantatees,  a  wandering 
and  predatory  tribe,  who  overran,  some  years  ago,  a  considerable  part  of  thii^maa 
the  neighbouring  countries  of  Caflraria. 
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EASTERN   AFRICA. 

Eastkrh  AfttiCA  comprises  an  immense  extent  of  coast,  reaching  from  the 
Caffre  country  to  the  border  of  Abvssinia,  a  length  of  about  9000  miles.  It  may 
be  considered  as  extending  inland  about  600  or  600  miles  from  the  sea,  but  its 
contents,  for  the  most  part,  and  all  its  boundaries  on  this  side,  are  unknown.   This 
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vast  nnge  of  country  ccmtains  many  grand  featnrea  of  nature,  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  fertile  territory,  capable  of  yielding  the  moat  valuable  productions;  yet 
scarcely  any  part  of  the  world  is  less  known,  or  has  ezcitdl  less  interest  among 
Europeans.  The  Portuguese,  as  soon  as  they  had  discovered  a  passage  into  the 
Indian  seas,  occupied  all  the  leading  maritime  stations,  from  which  they  studiously 
excluded  every  other  people. 

Extensive,  though  ill-explored,  natural  objects  diversi^  this  region.  The  coast 
consists  almost  entirely  of  spacious  plains,  c^n  of  alluvial  character,  and  covered 
with  magnificent  forests.  It  appears,  however,  undoubted,  that  at  200  or  300 
miles  in  the  interior,  considerable  ranges  of  mountains  arise ;  geographers  have 
even  delineated  a  long  chain  parallel  to  the  coast,  called  Lupata,  or  the  Spine  of 
the  World ;  of  which  the  representation  north  of  the  Zambezi,  as  given  by  some, 
is  entirely  arbitrary.  The  nvers  also  are  of  considerable  magnitude,  though  only 
their  lower  courses  are  at  present  known.  Tho  Zambezi  may  rank  in  Uie  first 
class  of  Afi'ican  streams.  It  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  by  ibur  mouths,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  Cuama  and  Lubo.  Near  Quiloa,  several  great  estuaries 
are  found.  The  Pangany,  near  Mombaa,  is  also  an  important  river.  North  of  this 
place  is  the  estuary  of  the  Ozee :  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  largest  stream  in  this  part 
of  Africa,  as  intelligent  natives  state  that  its  navigation  extends  a  distance  of 
three  months  travel  to  the  north,  through  populous  and  well-settled  regions :  it  is 
probably  the  2jebee  of  the  interior.  The  Juba  and  Webbe  are  reported  to  be 
large  rivers,  though  nothing  has  been  ascertained  of  their  commencement  and 
course.  The  only  great  lake  known  in  this  quarter  is  the  Maravi,  in  the  interior 
firom  Quiloa  and  Mozambique.  It  is  represented  as  of  great  extent,  resembling 
an  inland  sea,  and  salt  like  the  ocean. 

This  territory  is  generally  occupied  by  brown  or  black  natUMis,  who^  however, 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  true  negroes  except  in  colour ;  some  of  them  are  nu- 
merous, and  not  destitute  of  arts  and  industry.  The  coast,  however,  has,  in  modem 
times,  been  chiefly  in  possession  of  two  foreign  powers.  The  Portuguese,  when, 
in  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  they  made  their  way  round  the  Cape,  found 
almost  all  the  maritime  stations  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  whom  they  succeeded 
in  driving  successively  from  each,  and  occupying  their  place. 

On  this  coast  the  Portuguese  claim  authority  from  Delagoa  Bay  on  the  south,  to 
Querimba,  near  Cape  Delgado,  a  region  in  length  about  1200  miles,  extending  for 
some  distance  into  the  interior.  This  territory  they  denominate  the  Government 
of  Sena,  or  Mozambique ;  but  their  power  is  exercised  at  only  a  few  detached 
points,  and  is  much  less  regarded  by  the  natives  than  fi>rmerly. 

Bejg^ing  from  the  south  we  find  Inhambane,  which  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
and  is  defended  by  a  fort  and  150  men.  The  other  Portuguese  do  not  exceed 
twenty-five,  but  there  is  a  numerous  coloured  population.  Sabia,  immediately 
north  of  Inhambane,  is  thinly  settled,  although  the  soil  is  fertile.  Sofala,  supposed 
fagr  some  to  be  the  Ophir  whence  Solomon  drew  large  supplies  of  £[old  and  precious 
stones,  was  at  the  time  of  the  first  arrival  of  Europeans  very  important,  as  the 
emporium  of  the  gold  and  ivory  brought  in  great  quantities  down  the  Zambezi. 
Since  Quillimane  became  the  channel  by  which  these  commodities  were  conveyed, 
Sofiila  has  sunk  into  a  village  of  poor  huts.  The  Portuguese,  however,  still  main- 
tain Uiere  a  fbrt,  which  holds  supremacy  over  the  more  southerly  station  of  In- 
hambane. 

Quillimane,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Skmbezi,  is  now  the  chief  seat  of  trade  on  this 
part  of  the  coast  From  eleven  to  fourteen  slave-vessels  come  annually  from  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  and  each  carries  oS,  on  an  average,  from  400  to  500  slaves.  The 
situation  is  swampy  and  unhealthv ;  but  the  population  is  nearly  9000,  though  only 
twenty-five  houses  are  occupied  by  Portuguese  or  their  descendants. 

Mozambique  is  the  principal  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  in  Eastern  Afirica. 
Though  it  derives  its  importance  fifom  being  the  emporium  of  the  gold,  ivory,  and 
slaves,  brought  down  the  Zambezi,  it  is  situated  about  900  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  and  the  trade  is  in  a  great  measure  transferred  to  Quillimane.  It  is 
built  on  an  island,  which  has  a  good  roadstead  and  a  commodious  pier,  but  aflbrds 
by  no  means  either  a  convenient  or  healthy  situation.    The  trade  in  slaves,  the 
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most  ezteDMTe,  has  been  much  diminished  since  the  Britii^  obtained  possession  of 
Mauritios  and  the  Cape,  and  prohibited  the  introduction  of  them  into  these  colo- 
nies. There  is  a  ibrt  sufficient  to  defend  it  against  the  pirates  who  infeet  these 
seas,  hot  not  to  secore  it  against  the  attack  of  any  regular  force.  Yet  the  gorero* 
ment-house  disfriajrs  still  remnants  of  the  former  ^endour  of  the  Yicerog^a  of 
Eastern  Africa.  Like  the  custom-house  and  other  public  structures,  it  is  spacious, 
and  built  of  stone,  thongfa  fallinfl'  into  decay.  The  governor,  and  even  hb  nejB^ 
attendants,  are  richly  loaded  wim  golden  ornaments :  tea,  to  which  the  principal 
inhabitants  are  every  evening  invited,  is  presented  in  a  full  service  of  gold. 

In  the  inferior,  on  the  Upper  Zambezi,  the  Portuguese  possess  merely  the  small 
forts  of  Sena  and  Tete,  erected  with  a  view  to  the  protection  (^  their  tiade;  with 
two,  still  smaller,  in  the  more  remote  stations  of  Zumbo  and  Manica.  In  these 
settlements,  joined  to  that  of  Qnillimane,  they  maintain  264  troops,  and  have  a 
population  of  600  Christians,  witii  21,827  slaves.  The  ground  is  generally  fer- 
tile, and  abounding  particularly  with  honey,  wax,  senna,  and  other  dyeing  drugs. 

Monomotapa,  or  more  properly  Motapa  (since  Mono  is  merely  a  general  term 
for  kingdom),  has  been  dignified  in  the  early  narratives  with  the  title  of  empire. 
If  it  ever  deserved  such  an  appellation,  it  is  now  broken  into  fragmeuts,  the  ka^^eet 
of  which  is  held  by  the  Changamera,  a  chief  represented  as  a  great  oonqueror, 
but  of  whom  no  very  precise  or  recent  information  has  reached  us.  He  beiooged 
to  the  Maravi,  a  race  of  daring  f^booters,  who  neglect  agriculture  and  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  plunder.  Manica  is  celebrated  as  the  country  chiefly 
affording  the  gold  for  which  this  part  of  Africa  is  famoua  A  small  fort  is  main- 
tained here  by  the  Portuguese.  , 

The  Cazembe,  a  sovereign  reigning  with  despotic  sway  over  a  numerous  people 
for  in  the  interior,  was  first  made  known  to  the  Portuguese  in  1796,  by  Pereira,  a 
mulatto  trader,  who  visited  the  country,  and  at  whose  suggestion  the  Cazembe 
was  induced  to  send  an  ambassador  to  Tete,  who  soon  returned  without  having 
efiected  the  object  of  his  mission.  The  country  yields  in  abundance  iron  and  cop- 
per, and  also  some  gold,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  very  considerable  trade  in  ivory  and 
slaves.  The  subjects  of  this  prince  belong  to  the  Moviza,  who  are  a  compara- 
tively peaceable  and  industrious  people.  These,  with  the  Maravi  before  men- 
tion^, are  the  predominant  races  in  this  quarter. 

North-east  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Cazembe,  is  the  nation  of  the  Moolooaa,  repre- 
sented as  more  numerous  and  more  intelligent,  and  to  have  attained  a  higher 
degree  of  industry  and  civilization  than  any  other  in  this  quarter  of  Africa.  The 
country  abounds  m  copper.  The  king,  however,  is  abeolute,  and  the  atrocious 
custom  of  human  sacrifice  prevails. 

On  the  coast,  north  fVom  Mozambique,  occur  the  Querimba  Islands,  giving  name 
to  the  opposite  territory.  The  whole  of  this  region,  from  Cape  Delgado  to  the 
northern  limit  of  Magadoxa,  is  denominated  Zanzibar,  or  Zanguebar :  the  term, 
however,  is  most  commonly  restricted  to  that  part  of  it  extending  from  Quiloa  to 
Mombas.  Quiloa,  about  100  miles  north-west  from  the  bold  promontory  of  Cape 
Delgado,  was  found  by  the  Portuguese  a  great  seat  of  power  and  commerce. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  wrested  firom  them  bv  the  Imftm 
of  Muscat,  whose  officers  have  since  governed  it  It  is  now  dwindled  mto  a  mise- 
rable village.  Mombas,  north  of  Quiloa,  is  situated  on  an  island  about  three  miles 
long  and  two  broad,  surrounded  by  clif&  of  madrepore,  which  make  it  a  kind  of 
natural  castle.  The  country  is  fertile  in  com,  and  fit  for  the  sugar-cane,  and  the 
small  shells  called  cowries  are  collected  in  ^freat  abundance  on  the  shore.  The 
harbour  is  excellent,  and  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  along  the  coast  in  dows, 
(Arab  vessels  whose  planks  are  sewed),  often  of  250  tons  burthen.  Britain  for 
two  years  maintained  a  factory  there,  but  withdrew  it  in  1627. 

Parallel  to  this  coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  are  the 
small  but  fine  islands  of  Monfia,  Zanzibar,  and  Pemba.  They  are  of  coral  founda- 
tion, but  the  surface  is  flat,  and  covered  with  a  soil  highly  productive  in  grain  and 
sugar.  The  climate,  however,  especially  that  of  Zanzibar,  is  very  unhealthy. 
They  are  partly  independent  and  partly  subject  to  the  Imftra  of  Muscat  The 
town  of  Zanzibar  is  said  to  contain  10,000  inhabitants.     Melinda,  north  of  Mom- 
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basi  loDff  the  bandacNiiest  and  moet  flourishiug  city  on  this  coagt,  has  been  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  (jalla.  Patta,  once  of  great  importance,  is  now  much 
decayed,  and  a  great  part  of  its  trade  transferred  to  the  neighbonring  flourishing 
port  of  Lamoo. 

Brava,  immediately  north  of  the  equator,  is  a  small  Arab  town  and  territory, 
with  some  little  commerce ;  the  people  lately  solicited  to  be  placed  under  British 
protection.  Magadoxa,  called  also  Mukdeesha,  is  a  considerable  town,  lying  to 
the  northward  from  Melinda.  The  prince  having  succeeded  in  maintaining  his 
independence  and  repelling  all  European  intercourse,  allows  the  country  to  be 
very  little  known.  The  city  makes  a  handsome  appearance  from  the  sea,  con- 
taining many  lofty  stone  ftibncs ;  but  these  belong  to  a  part  which,  containing  only 
tombs,  may  oe  called  the  City  of  the  Dead.  The  habitations  of  the  living  are 
only  low  thatched  hut& 

This  territory,  northward  from  Cape  Delgado,  when  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese, was  occupied  by  the  Sowhylese,  or  Sohilies,  a  peaceable  and  industrious 
people ;  but  the  coast  has  now  been  mostly  wrested  flrom  them  ^  the  Arabs  of 
Muscat,  while  much  of  the  interior  is  possessed  by  the  Galla,  the  same  ferocious 
race  who  have  overrun  Abyssinia,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  a  furious  war&re, 
have  destroyed  every  sea-port  which  was  not  protected  by  an  insular  position. 

The  coast  of  Ajan,  the  Azania  of  the  ancients,  extenas  from  the  northern  ter- 
mination of  Magadoxa  to  Cape  Guardafui,  where  Africa  ceases  to  border  on  the 
Indian  Ocean.  This  tract  is  generally  arid  and  sandy,  though  in  the  northerly 
parts  it  becomes  hilly  and  fragrant,  like  the  neighbouring  one  of  Berbora.  That 
coast,  extending  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  nearly  the  Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb,  is 
situated  on  neither  the  Indian  Ocean  nor  the  Red  Sea,  but  on  an  intermediate 
gulf,  bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  coast  of  Arabia.  It  is  hilly  and  beau- 
tiful, and  may  be  considered  the  native  country  of  incense,  myrrh,  and  odoriferous 
gum&  The  celebrity  of  Arabia,  and  particularly  of  Aden,  for  those  elegant  pro- 
ductions, is  chiefly  acquired  by  its  large  imports  from  this  coast.  The  inhabitants 
consist  of  the  various  tribes  of  SomaulLs,  an  active,  industrious,  and  yet  peaceful 
race,  who  export  the  productions  of  their  own  country,  which  is  thus  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  At  the  town  of  Berbora  is  an  annual  fair,  to  which  gold 
and  ivory  are  said  to  be  brought  from  Hanim,  a  country  situated  twenty  days* 
journey  in  the  interior. 

The  country  in  the  interior  from  this  coast,  though  most  imperfectly  known, 
appears  to  be  occupied  by  the  Galla  and  other  tribes,  who  surpass  in  barbarism 
even  the  rest  of  Africa.  Here,  in  a  wild  and  mountainous  region,  is  the  kingdom 
of  Gingiro,  ruled  by  a  despot,  elected  with  strange  and  superetitious  ceremonies, 
and  who  celebrates  his  accession  by  the  death  of  his  predecessor's  ministera  and 
ftivourites,  with  whose  blood  the  walls  and  gates'  of  the  palaces  are  dyed. 

Adel  and  Hurrur,  form  the  most  westerly  part  of  this  coast,  and  adjoin  to  the 
Straits  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  The  inhabitants,  united  under  the  standard  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith,  waged  long  and  bloody  wars,  embittered  by  religious  enmity,  against 
Abyssinia.  For  a  century  back,  their  power  has  been  broken,  and  they  have  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  separate  states.  Zeyla,  the  capital,  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade,  and,  though  irregularly  built,  contains  some  good  habitations. 


CENTRAL  AFRICA. 

Central  Africa  may  be  considered  as  comprising  all  that  part  of  the  conti- 
nent extending  from  the  Great  Desert  south  to  the  equator  and  the  confines  of 
Guinea,  and  from  the  territories  of  Abyssinia  and  Nubia  on  the  east  to  those  of 
Senegambia  on  the  west ;  extending  m  length  about  2600,  and  from  north  to 
south  from  500  to  1000  miles  in  width.  A  great  proportion  of  this  region  is  yet 
entirely  unknown  to  Christian  nations ;  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  forty  yeare 
that  the  daring  enterprise  of  various  travellera  has  explored  a  few  portions  of  it, 
and  enabled  the  civili7«ed  world  to  acquire  some  correct  ideas  respecting  it 

A  continuous  chain  of  mountains,  celebrated  by  the  ancients  under  the  appella- 
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tkm  of  the  MoiyiUiiui  of  the  Moon,  trareraes  probably  Ik*  whole  territoiy  from 
east  to  weet ;  although  their  exact  range,  coDnexioD,  and  positioDt  are  not  aaoer- 
tained.  The  rivera  which  derive  their  supply  frooi  this  vast  elevated  chain  fimn 
a  grand  and  celebrated  feature.  The  great  stream  of  the  Niger,  long  inwdved 
in  such  deep  mystery,  has  at  length,  through  the  perseyering  exertion  of  British 
travellers,  been  sufficiently  explored  to  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of  its  ex- 
tent, and  of  the  various  countries  through  which  it  passes,  though  mueh  of  its 
course  is  yet  unknown.  Its  source  has  not  been  actually  visited,  but  is  aseertain- 
ed  to  rise  in  a  mountainous  region  about  200  miles  in  w  interior,  north-eesl  from 
Sierra  Lec«ie,  and,  passing  through  Sangara,  Kankan,  Wassela,  Bour^  and  Bam- 
barra,  in  a  norUi-east  ai^  nortlMrly  direction,  towards,  and  beyond,  Timbnctoo, 
appears  to  take  a  great  bend  to  the  southward ;  thence,  flowing  along  the  eoontry 
of  Houssa,  through  Borgoo  Yarriba,  &c,  it  finally  pours  its  vast  mass  of  waters 
into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  forming  one  of  the  greatest  deltas  in  the  world :  its 
estuaries  cover  a  space  of  200  miles.  The  whole  extent  of  this  great  stream 
cannot  be  less  than  3000  miles;  thus  ranking  with  the  largest  rivers  of  the  old 
continent  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  the  Niger  is  called  the  Joliba,  and  in 
the  lower  the  Quorra. 

This  part  of  Africa  contains  but  few  lakes :  the  most  pre-eminent  is  the  Tchad, 
situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  continent,  and  on  the  frontier  of  Bomou :  it  is 
about  200  miles  in  length  and  150  in  breadth,  and  embosoms  within  its  outline 
numerous  large  islands,  some  of  which  are  the  residence  of  tribes  said  to  be 
numerous,  and  who  are  accounted  bv  the  people  of  Bomou  as  infidels  and  pirates. 
The  Dibbie,  or  dark  lake,  formed  by  the  Niger,  is  not  so  extensive ;  smce  M. 
Caillie,  in  sailing  across  it,  lost  sight  of  land  only  in  one  direction.  The  names 
of  Lake  Fittre,  and  others  lying  east  of  the  Tduid,  have  been  vaguely  reported ; 
but  of  their  situation  and  character,  geographers  are  ignorant. 

Central  Africa  may  be  considered  as  diviided,  by  the  mountainous  range  which 
is  believed  to  extend  through  it,  into  two  great  sections:  that  on  the  north  is 
chiefly  known  by  the  appellation  of  Soudan,  or  Nigritia,  of  which  some  portions 
have  been  explored  by  European  travellers ;  and  the  other,  extending  southward 
to  the  equator,  and  by  some  denominated  Lower  Ethiopia,  is,  as  regard  our  know- 
ledge of  it,  a  vast  blank ;  no  European  having  ever  penetrated  into  its  remote  and 
mysterious  territories. 

The  government,  in  the  countries  of  Central  Africa,  is  completely  despotic ; 
and,  in  most  of  the  states,  the  homage  paid  to  rulers  and  grandees  is  far  more 
abject  and  debasing  than  in  any  civilized  empire.  In  Yarriba,  the  greatest  lords, 
when  they  approach  the  sovereign,  throw  themselves  flat  on  their  fiices,  kissing 
the  earth,  anid  piling  heaps  <^  dust  upon  their  heada  The  sacrifices,  on  the  death 
<^  any  prince  or  chief,  of  his  principal  officers  and  favourite  wives,  though  not 
carried  to  the  same  bloody  extent  as  m  Ashantee  and  Dahomey,  is  yet  prevalent 
in  many  native  states,  tn  other  respects,  however,  the  greatness  oi  the  monarch 
is  not  supported  by  much  of  outward  pomp  and  state.  Their  mansions,  usual 
attire,  and  daily  habits,  diSet  little  from  those  of  their  meanest  subjects.  They 
have  scarcely  any  revenue  derived  firom  regular  sources,  if  we  except  the  dues 
exacted  from  the  caravansi  They  enrich  themselves  by  presents,  and  thus  par- 
ticularly appear  to  accumulate  such  an  extravagant  number  of  wivea  They  also 
carry  on  a  good  deal  of  traffic,  and  scruple  not  to  employ  both  power  and  strata- 
gem in  turning  it  to  their  own  advantagie. 

The  armies  of  Central  Africa  consist  chiefly  of  a  turbulent  militia,  taking  the 
fi^ld  on  the  summons  of  the  prince,  and  supporting  themselves  by  plundering  the 
country  through  which  they  pass.  The  cavalry  of  Bomou  and  Begharmi  have  a 
verjr  martial  appearance ;  their  horses  being  small  and  active,  and,  as  well  as 
their  riders,  oompletely  enveloped  in  chain  and  sometimes  in  plate  armour :  but 
they  are  unable  to  withstand  a  brisk  charge  from  an  enemy,  and  on  every  such 
occasion  take  precipitately  to  flight  They  are  serviceable  only  when  the  victory 
has  been  decidol,  and  the  enemies*  backs  are  turned,  when  they  are  very  active 
in  cutting  down  and  plundering  the  fugitives.  The  Kanemboo  spearmen,  organ- 
ized by  the  present  sheik  of  £rnou,  form  the  most  regular  ana  efl^tive  rorce 
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in  Ulterior  Afrioa.  Tbtif  march  by  tribes,  thnoet  naked,  with  only  a  skin  round 
their  waist:  their  aoly  arms  beingf  a  long  shield  with  which  they  ward  off  the 
arrows  of  the  enemy,  and  a  spear  with  which  they  press  forward  to  charge  him. 
Yet  they  have  much  of  the  organization  of  a  regular  army,  maintaining  in  front 
a  chain  of  piquets,  and  the  sentinels  passing  the  war-cry  along  the  hne.  The 
Fellata  archers,  and  those  of  a  very  rude  people  called  the  Mungas^  fighting  with 
poisoned  arrows,  have  shown  themselves  very  formidable. 

Agriculture  is  practised  over  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  though  in  a  very 
rude  manner.  The  plough  appears  never  to  have  passed  the  desert;  the  only 
instrument  for  turning  up  the  ground  being  the  hoe,  which  does  little  more  than 
scratch  the  surfiice ;  yet  this  slight  tillage,  oo  grounds  moistened  by  inundation 
or  artificial  watering,  is  suflScient  to  produce  abundant  crops.  In  Bomou,  the  im- 
perfect industry  of  the  people  produces  onlv  gussub,  a  species  of  millet,  which, 
instead  of  being  formed  into  bread,  is  merely  boiled  into  a  paste.  80  supine  is 
their  culture,  t&U  in  this  fine  climate  they  do  not  rear  a  vegetable  of  any  descrip- 
tion«  except  a  few  onions ;  nor  a  fiuit  except  limes,  and  thoae  only  in  the  garden 
of  the  sheik.  In  Housaa,  however,  two  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  in  the  year, 
and  the  markets  are  abundantly  supplied  with  fruits  and  vegetables.  Rice  is  pro- 
duced copiously  on  the  innndatBd  banks  of  the  Niger,  particularly  in  the  kingdom 
of  Yaoone. 

Manufactures  are  not  numerous,  but  carried  on  with  considerable  skill  and  ac- 
tivity. The  roost  important,  by  fkr,  is  that  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is  said  to  be 
beautifully  woven,  and  skilfully  dyed  with  fine  indiga 

Commerce,  throughout  this  region,  is  carried  on  with  some  activity,  though  in 
modes  rather  peculiar.  Maritime  trade  is  precluded  by  its  situation,  far  distant 
from  any  coast  Even  river  navigation  is  not  practised  with  mw^  diligence,  un- 
less on  the  Niger,  and  that  chiefly  on  its  lower  course,  as  it  approaches  the  sea. 
Commodities  are  conveyed  by  large  troops,  sometimes  resembling  little  armies, 
called  caravans,  kafilas,  or  coffles.  Those  which  pass  between  Northern  and 
Central  Afirica,  across  the  immense  expanse  of  the  desert,  employ  camels,  whose 
patience  of  thh^  and  soft  and  elastic  hoofs,  almost  exclusively  fit  them  for  travel- 
ling over  this  wide  surface  of  sand.  In  the  rugged  and  mountainous  tracts,  bur- 
dens are  chiefly  conveyed  by  means  of  asses ;  but  in  the  g^eat  fertile  plains  of 
Honssa  and  Eyeo,  the  human  head  is  the  most  frequent  vehicle :  those  of  females, 
not  excepting  the  wives  of  the  great  men,  and  even  of  the  monarch,  are  decided- 
ly preferred.  The  articles  conveyed  across  the  desert,  and  exposed  for  sale  in 
the  markets  of  Central  Africa,  are  chiefly  of  a  showy  and  ornamental  kind.  Salt, 
in  large  quantities,  is  brought  from  pits  in  the  interior  of  the  desert ;  and  goora 
or  kolla  nuts,— a  fiivourite  luxury,  which  is  even  called  the  African  coffee, — are 
transported  fVom  the  western  to  the  eastern  parts  of  this  region.  The  returns 
made  to  Northern  Africa  fVom  Timbuctoo  consist  partly  of  gold  and  ivory ;  but 
slaves  are  the  chief  article  sent  from  thence,  and  almost  the  sole  one  from 
Houssa  and  Bomou.  These  unfortunate  victims  are  caught  by  armed  expeditions 
in  the  mountainous  regions  to  the  sooth,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  being  mostly 
pagan,  are  considered  by  orthodox  Mussulmans  as  lawful  prey. 

In  the  moral  existence  of  the  African,  there  are  many  very  dark  features. 
War  is  carried  on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  the  most  barbarous  nations ;  many 
tracts,  formerly  flourishing,  were  seen,  fay  the  recent  travellers,  reduced  by  it  to 
a  state  of  entire  desolation.  Another  deep  blot  is  the  extensive  prevalence  of 
robbery,  practised  not  merely  by  desperate  and  outlawed  individuals,  but  as  the 
great  national  and  state  concern  of  almost  every  community,  great  and  small. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world,  robbery  is  carried  on  by  the  poor  against  the  rich :  in 
Central  Africa,  it  is  equally  or  more  by  the  rich  against  the  poor;  for  there,  be 
who  is  destitute  of  every  thing  else,  has  at  least  himself,  who,  converted  into  a 
slave,  forms  the  richest  booty  that  can  tempt  the  plunderer. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  nations  of  this  region  are  pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween two  systems,  the  pagan  and  Mahometan ;  one  native,  the  other  introduced 
by  migration  and  intercourse  from  Northern  AfVica.  One  fixed  article  of  belief 
among  tbem  all  is,  that  they  may  lawfully  reduce  to  slavery  all  the  kerdies^  or 
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pagans,  who  people  the  southern  mountain  districts  In  other  respects,  they  do 
not  strictly  conform  to  the  recluse  and  contracted  hahits  of  life  generally  prevail- 
ing among  nations  of  this  profession :  the  females  are  not  closely  immured ;  in- 
toxicating liquors  are  not  rigidly  abstained  from ;  and  various  amusements  which 
it  proscribes  are  indulged  in  without  scruple. 

Learning,  throughout  Central  Africa,  appears  in  a  very  depressed  state.  ^  The 
reading  even  of  the  Koran  is  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  ^eat  Jights^  or  doc- 
tors. Its  verses  are  chiefly  emplojred  as  amulets  to  secure  trmmph  over  eneinies, 
or  success  in  the  different  pursuits  of  life.  The  princes,  both  in  Bomoa  and 
Houssa,  show  a  disposition  to  enquire  into  and  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences; 
but  they  have  no  channel  of  information,  unless  from  Barbary,  where  these  pur- 
suits are  in  an  almost  equally  depressed  state.  Sultan  Bello  of  Sockatoo,  and  his 
minister,  had  each  a  library,  but  no  communication  has  been  made  as  to  the  con- 
tents of  either.  Extemporary  poetry,  sung  by  the  composers,  is  repeated  at  almost 
all  the  African  court&  Singing  men  and  singing  women  are  constant  attendants 
on  the  chie&  and  cabooeers ;  and  their  songs,  though  conceived  probably  in  terms 
of  the  grossest  flatteij,  appear  to  contain  a  large  portion  of  national  history. 

The  eastern  part  of  Central  Africa  comprising  Darfur,  Kordofan,  Bergoo,  Beg- 
harmi,  6lc.  will  be  most  convenient  for  commencing  the  survey  of  its  lo^ 
divisions  This  portion  of  the  continent  is  very  imperfectly  known:  the  only 
parts  actually  visited  by  Europeans,  being  Kordomn  and  Darfur ;  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Brown,  in  17d3,  4,  5,  and  6 :  his  information,  however,  is  rather  limited,  having 
been,  during  most  part  of  the  time  viewed,  with  great  jealousy,  and  closely 
watched. 

Darfur  is  a  considerable  country,  almost  due  south  from  Egypt,  and  west  of 
Sennaar,  whence  it  is  separated  by  Kordofan.  The  route  by  which  the  caravans 
pass  from  Egypt  is  of  the  most  drearv  character,  since  travellers,  after  leaving  the 
greater  oasis,  do  not  for  about  700  miles  meet  with  a  human  habitation ;  however,  at 
Sheb  and  Selime  they  are  refreshed  by  springs  of  water.  The  country  itself  b 
of  an  arid  character.  The  tropical  rains,  however,  within  whose  influence  it  is, 
fall  at  the  proper  season  with  great  violence,  when  they  fill  the  dry  beds  of  the 
torrents,  and  inundate  a  considerable  extent  of  country.  The  operations  of  a  mde 
agriculture,  carried  on  by  the  females,  are  then  sufficient  to  produce,  in  a  few 
places,  wheat;  and  in  a  great  number  the  inferior  species  of  dokn,  a  kind  of  millet 
Camels,  horned  cattle,  goats,  horses,  sheep,  and  asses  abound.  The  people,  not 
supposed  to  exceed  in  number  200,000,  are  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  negroes.  The 
king  is  absolute,  though  obliged  to  court  the  soldiery,  who,  when  discontented, 
sometimes  depose  and  strangle  him,  electing  in  his  room  another  member  of  the 
royal  &mily.  They  are  about  2000  in  number,  distinguished  neither  for  valour  nor 
discipline,  but  endowed  with  an  almost  preternatural  endurance  of  thirst,  hunger, 
and  fatigue.  Large  caravans,  at  somewhat  irregular  intervals,  pass  between 
Egypt  and  Darflir,  interchanging  slaves,  ivory,  ostrich-feathers,  &c.  for  cloths, 
carpets,  toys,  and  beads.  A  considerable  intercourse  of  religion  and  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Mecca  by  way  of  Jidda  and  Suakem.  Cobbe,  the  capita],  is  not 
supposed  to  contain  more  than  4000  inhabitants ;  it  is  about  two  miles  long,  but 
consists  merely  of  ranges  of  detached  houses  surrounded  by  wooded  inclosures. 

Kordofan,  on  the  east,  and  separated  by  deserts  from  Darfur,  forms  a  country 
nearly  similar.  Its  warriors,  like  those  of  Bomou,  are  invested  in  chain  armour. 
Kordofan  has  been  subjected  at  diflferent  times  to  Sennaar  and  Darfbr,  and  in  1820 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  arms  of  the  Pacha  of  E^ypt,  who  continues  to  claim 
the  sovereignty,  which,  however,  over  so  distant  and  rude  a  tract,  must  always  be 
very  precarious.  To  the  south  of  Darfur  is  Fertit,  inhabited  solely  by  negroes, 
and  containing  valuable  mines  of  copper.  Farther  south  still  is  the  mountainous 
country  of  Donga,  possessed  by  a  barbarous  people,  and  in  which,  according  to 
Mr.  Brown*s  information,  numerous  streams  unite  in  forming  the  Bahr  el  Abiad, 
or  main  branch  of  the  Nile. 

Bergoo,  called  also  Waday  and  Dar  Saley,  is  an  extensive  country,  reaching 
westward  from  Darfur  to  nearly  the  confines  of  Begharmi  and  Bornou.  Accord- 
ing to  the  imperfect  accounts  yet  received,  it  appears  to  be  greater  and  more 
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popaloufl  than  Darflir  or  Sucyrdofan.  Ware,  the  capital,  ia  represented  as  a  con- 
siderable city.  Near  it  passes  a  large  river,  called  the  Bahr  Misselad,  which, 
according  to  Brown's  information,  traverses  the  country  in  a  northern  and  westerly 
direction.  In  this  quarter,  also,  the  lake  Fittr^  is  reported  to  exist,  but  our  mate- 
rials do  not  enable  us  to  fix  its  site  with  any  precision. 

West  of  Bergoo  is  a  region  called  Bahr  el  Ghazal ;  it  is  a  wide  extent  of  low 
ground  without  any  elevations,  and  is  called  Bahr,  i.  e.  sea  or  river,  because  tra- 
dition reports  that  in  ancient  times  a  large  river  flowed  through  it  Kanem,  situ- 
ated on  the  north-east  shores  of  Lake  Tchad,  is  a  rude  district,  partaking  some- 
what of  the  character  of  the  bordering  desert,  but  its  inhabitants^  are  peculiarly 
brave.  Lari,  the  chief  town,  consists  of  clusters  of  rush  huts,  in  the  shape  of 
well-thatched  com-atacks. 

Begharmi  is  a  considerable  country,  to  the  south-east  of  the  lake  Tchad.  The 
people,  who  are  stout  and  warlike,  wage  almost  continual  war  with  Bomou,  which 
boasts  of  having  subjected  them ;  but  they  always  find  a  retreat  beyond  a  con- 
siderable river,  which  flows  through  their  country,  whence  they  return  and  regain 
possesaion  of  their  territory.  Their  chief  force  consists  in  mounted  lancers, 
which,  with  their  horses,  are  cased  still  more  compietdy  in  iron  mail,  than  those 
of  Boniou ;  but  they  do  not  in  the  field  display  any  higher  degree  of  courage. 

Bornou,  one  of  me  most  powerfiil  kingdoms  of  Central  Africa,  extends  about 
200  miles  in  every  direction,  on  the  westward  of  the  great  inland  sea  of  the 
Tchad.  It  is  watered  by  the  tropical  reins,  and  is  a  very  fertile  country.  Cities, 
containing  from  10,000  to  30,000  inhabitants,  and  many  walled  towns,  rise  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  The  markets  present  a  most  crowded  scene,  the  principal 
one  at  Angomou  attrecting  sometimes  100,000  people.  Yet  the  nation  is  remark- 
ably deficient,  not  only  in  refined  and  intellectual  pursuits,  but  in  the  humblest  of 
the  useful  arts.  The  only  fabric  in  which  they  have  attained  any  kind  of  excel- 
lence is  that  of  cotton  cloth  dyed  blue  with  their  fine  indigo,  the  tobes  or  pieces 
of  which  form  the  current  coin  of  the  realm.  They  have,  however,  the  ab^iolute 
necessaries  of  life  in  abundance.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  are  bred  by  Arab 
tribes,  who  have  transported  into  Bomou  all  their  pastoral  habits. 

The  government  of  this  state  is  absolute ;  but  when  the  English  travellera  Den- 
ham  and  Clapperton  lately  visited  the  country,  they  found  it  in  a  somewhat  singu- 
lar political  situation.  The  sheik,  sumamed  El  Kanemy,  who  by  his  valour  had 
rescued  the  kingdom  from  Fellata  invasion,  possessed  all  the  real  authority,  which 
he  exercised  with  iustice  and  vigour;  but  he  found  it  prudent  to  confer  the  osten- 
sible dignity  of  sultan  on  a  member  of  the  ancient  royal  family,  who  lived  in 
empty  pomp  at  New  Bomou.  There  is  probably  no  court  of  which  the  taste  is  so 
absurd,  grotesque,  or  preposterous.  The  primary  requisite  for  a  fine  gentleman 
and  a  courtier  is  a  huge  belly ;  and  where  feeding  and  cramming  will  not  produce 
this  beauty  in  sufficient  perfection,  the  part  is  swelled  out  by  stuffing  and  cush- 
ioning. 

The  towns  of  Bomou  are  considerable,  though  not  of  the  firet  magnitude.  New 
Bornou,  the  present  residence  of  the  sultan,  is  said  not  to  contain  more  than 
10,000  people ;  and  Kouka,  where  the  sheik  kept  his  court,  is  still  smaller.  An- 
gomou is  the  largest  place  in  the  kmgdom,  containing  at  least  S0,000  people,  and, 
during  the  crowded  market  held  there,  often  firom  80,000  to  100,000  are 
assembled.  All  these  are  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  westem  bank  of 
the  Tchad.  Angala,  on  the  southern  or  Begharmi  frontier,  and  Woodie  on  that 
of  Kanem,  are  also  considerable :  at  the  latter,  the  caravans  are  made  to  stop  till 
permission  to  proceed  is  obtained  from  the  sovereign. 

Mandara,  situated  to  the  south  of  Bomou,  consists  of  a  fine  valley,  containing 
eight  large  towns,  the  principal  of  which  is  Mora.  The  whole  country,  and  even 
the  capital,  are  overlooked  by  the  great  range  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
which  to  the  southward  of  this  territory  appear  to  attain  their  loftiest  height 
Dirkullah,  a  part  of  this  mountainous  territory,  is  occupied  by  a  pagan  race  called 
El  Fellati,  who  have  their  villages  strongly  fortified,  and  fight  desperately  with 
poisoned  arrows,  by  which  they  once  put  to  flight  the  whole  force  of  Bomou  and 
Mandara,  though  aided  by  a  numerous  and  well-armed  body  of  Arabs. 
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Houssa  is  an  extensive  territory  in  the  most  central  part  of  Afriea,  reaching 
from  the  npper  course  of  the  Yeou  nearly  west  to  the  Niger ;  but  its  bovndai ies 
both  on  the  north  and  south  seem  to  be  yet  undecided.  It  is  well  watered  by  the 
river  Quarrama  or  Zirmie,  which,  with  several  tributaries,  flows  westward  to  join 
the  Quorra  or  Niger.  On  the  eastern  border,  also,  it  is  traversed  by  the  npper 
course  of  the  Yeou,  and  on  the  southern  by  the  Tsadda,  which  also  fiUls  into  the 
Niger.  This  region  derives  its  social  chaxacter  from  the  Fellatas,  a  pec^le  said 
to  be  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Foulahs  of  Western  Africa,  |mt  of  a  much  mon 
warlike  character.  Their  precise  origin  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  their  very 
name  was  unknown  to  Europeans  untu  within  a  few  years.  They  appear  to  have 
been,  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  most  prominent  peo- 
ple in  Central  Africa ;  about  that  period,  they  conquered  the  whole  of  HoiMsa, 
Bomou,  and  several  countries  on  the  Niger.  The  Fellata  empire  thus  fiwDded,  has 
since,  however,  suffered  some  dismemberment  The  standard  of  iodependenoe 
was  raised  in  Bornou,  by  a  native  of  Kanem,  who  under  the  title  of  Sheik  el 
Kanemy,  drove  out  the  invaders,  and  assumed  the  real  sway  over  the  country.  In 
the  heart  of  Houssa,  Goober,  Zegseg,  and  other  countries*  have  thrown  off  the 
yoke ;  yet  the  Fellatas  are  still  extending  their  conquests  to  the  westward,  and 
have  even  passed  the  Niger  into  Yarriba.  The  Fellatas  are  like  the  Eoolahei  all 
Mahometans. 

Houssa  appears  to  be  more  elevated,  and  the  climate  less  snltiy,  timn  that 
either  of  Bomou  or  the  countries  on  the  Niger ;  travellers  have  even  occasionally 
suffered  from  cold.  The  &ce  of  the  country  exhibits  evident  marks  of  superior 
cultivation  and  a  superior  people.  The  fields  are  covered  with  large  croos  of 
wheat,  two  of  which  are  annually  produced,  and  the  grain  is  stored  in  large 
granaries,  raised  on  poles  as  a  security  from  insecta 

Sockatoo,  situated  nearly  at  the  western  extremity  of  Houssa,  b  at  preaeat  the 
ruling  country  over  that  region.  The  territory  appears  to  be  fertile  and  popoloos, 
and  its  capital  the  largest  city  in  interior  Africa.  The  houses  are  boilt  closer 
than  usual,  and  more  regularly  laid  out  in  streets.  The  place  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  between  twenty  and  thirty  feet  high,  with  twelve  gates^  always  shut  at 
sunset 

Kano  is  the  centre  of  commerce  and  civilization  in  interior  Africa ;  yet  it  is  boilt 
in  a  very  scattered  manner,  occupying  only  about  a  fourth  of  the  circuit  of  fifteen 
miles  enclosed  by  its  walls.  The  inhabited  part  is  divided  into  two  by  a  large 
morass,  dry  during  a  part  of  the  year,  at  which  period  is  held  a  great  market,  the 
most  crowded  and  best  regulated  in  Africa.  £[ano  is  supposed  to  contain  30,000 
or  40,000  inhabitants. 

Kashna,  to  the  north  of  Kano,  is  a  considerable  kingdom,  which  at  no  distant 
period  held  the  supremacy  over  Houssa.  Its  walls,  like  those  of  Kano^  are  of  im- 
mense circuit ;  but  the  inhabited  part  does  not  amount  to  above  a  tenth  of  the 
enclosed  space.  It  is  still,  however,  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
desert,  with  Timbuetoo,  and  with  caravans  coming  across  the  desert  bj  the  way 
of  Gadamis  and  Tuat 

To  the  south  of  Sockatoo  and  Kano  is  the  country  of  Zegzeg,  one  of  the  finest 
in  all  Africa.  It  is  covered  with  plentiful  crops  and  rich  pastures,  yields  particu- 
larly good  rice,  and  is  beautifully  variegated  with  hill  and  dale,  like  the  finest 
parts  of  England.  Dunrora  is  situated  in  a  country  fertile,  though  rocky ;  and 
about  half  a  day's  journey  from  it  is  Jacoba,  described  as  a  large  city  on  the  river 
Shary ;  while  ftirther  to  the  east,  on  the  same  river,  is  stated  to  be  another  great 
city,  Adamowa :  but  here  our  knowledge  in  this  direction  terminates. 

The  countries  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Niger  form  an  extensive  and  import- 
ant part  of  Central  Africa.  Being  copiously  watered,  and  in  many  parts  liable  to 
temporary  inundation,  they  are  endowed  with  profuse  natural  fertility,  yielding 
rice  and  other  valuable  species  of  grain  in  abundance;  though,  in  approaching  the 
sea,  the  ground  becomes  swampy,  and  overgrown  with  dense  forests.  The  negro 
population,  with  its  original  habits  and  superstitions,  generally  fills  this  region ; 
but  the  Fellatas  are  making  rapid  encroachments ;  and  several  of  the  states  have 
been  converted,  though  in  a  very  superficial  manner,  to  the  Moslem  fkith.     The 
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knn  hold  u  ■bsololB  tkoagfi  mild  sway;  their  splendour  conoMen  ehiefly  in  the 
mnfouide  ef  their  wifeir  who  perform  all  menial  ftmctioiia,  and  eren  act  as 
body-guards:  the  royal  exactions  are  chiefly  from  travellers  and  merchants,  out 
of  w^Mn  Ihey  dnw  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  the  way  of  presents  and  trade. 
Yaoorie  eomrists  of  a  Teiv  fertile  plain,  partly  overflowed  by  the  Niger,  and  thus 
rendered  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  production  of  rice.  The  city  of  the  same  name, 
encompaased  by  wails  of  wood,  and  rudely  strengthened  with  plates  of  iion,  en- 
close a  circuit  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles;  but  this  space  is  covered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent with  pastures  and  com-fiem,  among  which  clusters  of  huts  are  interspersed. 
The  people,  being  numerous  and  brave,  have  repelled,  every  attempt  by  the  Fel- 
latas  to  subdue  them.  The  chief  of  Yaoorie  has  incurred  deep  dishonour  by  the 
attack  en  Park,  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  that  celebrated  trtveller;  and 
his  conduct  to  Clapperton  and  Lander  was  far  fram  praiseworthy.  Below  Yaoorie 
the  navigation  of  the  Niger  is  obstructed  bj  formidable  cataracts,  thongh  it  is 
passable  during  the  rainy  season  for  vessels  ef  seme  magnitude. 

The  kingdom  of  Boussa  is  immediately  below  Yaoorie.  The  capital  of  the 
same  name  is  a  considerable  town,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  and  well  cul- 
tivated country.  The  NigM,  immediately  above  and  below  Boussa,  presents  a 
magnificent  body  ef  water ;  in  passing  that  city,  it  is  obstructed  by  those  rocks 
ana  straits  in  which  Park  was  interested  and  perished.  Wawa,  the  capital  of  a 
small  dependent  kingdom,  situated  in  a  very  fertile  country,  particularly  celebrated 
for  producing  excellent  yams,  is  supposed  to  contain  18,000  inhabitanta. 

Bdrgoo,  west  and  north-west  of  Boussa  and  Wawa,  is  composed,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  rugged  mountain  tracts,  though  intersperaed  with  wrtile  and  bMuti- 
fttl  valleys.  Tke  elevated  districts  are  covered  with  extensive  forests,  crowded 
¥nth  wild  animals  of  every  description,  and  infested  with  numerous  bands  of  rob- 
beiBL  Kiama,  the  only  part  of  Botfoo  visited  by  EUiglidi  travellers,  is  inhabited 
by  a  people  proud,  courageous,  spirited,  delighting  in  martial  exercises,  and  warm 
both  in  their  resentments  and  attacfamenta.  The  banks  of  the  Nigeiv  below 
Boussa,  are  occupied  by  two  great  and  ikiurirfiing  kingdoms :  Yarriba  on  the  west, 
and  NyfRs, or  Nouflie,  on  the  east  The  former  isan extensive etate,  and  one  of 
the  most  firuitftil  countries  on  the  globe;  it  is  well  cultivated,  and  densely  peopled. 
The  fields  arc  covered  with  thriving  plantations  of  Indian  com,  millet,  yams,  and 
cotton.  The  loom  is  busily  plied,  t£iugh  its  products  are  not  equal  to  those  in  the 
neighbeuring  country  of  NyfS^  A  range  of  rugged  mountains,  firom  2000  to  8000 
feet  high,  crosses  one  part  of  the  country ;  yet  aach  m  the  mildness  of  the  climate, 
that  cultivation,  and  even  large  towns,  are  found  on  their  very  summit  Eyeo, 
the  capital  of  Yarriba,  is  one  ef  the  largest  cities  of  AfHca,  being  15  miles  in  cir- 
cumference :  there  are,  however,  raanv  fields  and  open  spaces  in  this  wide  circuit, 
and  the  population  can  scarcely  even  be  conjectured.  NyfB^  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Niger,  is  a  very  fine  country,  occupied  by  the  anost  indostrious  and  improved 
of  all  the  negro  nationa  Their  cotton  clotha  are  heid  in  the  highest  estimation ; 
and  even  the  finest  of  those  manufectured  in  Houssa,  arc  by  slaves  ftom  Nsrfie. 
Rabba,tbe  capital,  is  considered,  next  to  Sockatoo,  the  largest  town  in  possession 
of  this  people.  The  surrounding  territory  is  highly  productive,  covered  with  rich 
crops,  and  with  numerous  and  fine  breeds  of  hmes  and  cattle.  The  mats  made 
there  are  reckoned  superior  to  all  others  in  Africa.  Egga,  the  town  of  Nyfie 
which  lies  farthest  down  the  Niger,  extends  four  miles  along  its  banks,  and  has 
numerous  boats  belonging  to  it    The  populatioa  is  half  Mahometan,  half  negro. 

The  states  which  succeed  consist  of  little  more  than  single  towni^  each  govern- 
ed by  its  own  chief,  with  little  or  no  mutual  dependence,  and  many  A  them 
addicted  to  fierce  and  lawless  practices.  Kacunda,  however,  composed  of  a  clus- 
ter of  three  large  villages,  under  the  abM^ute  sway  of  a  single  chie^  though  inde- 
pendent of  Ny&,  contains  a  pe^Mseable,  indvstriouB^  and  firiendly  people. 

About  forty  miles  below  Kacunda,  several  yet  unknown  towns  mtervenmg,  the 
Niger  receives  its  greatest  tributary,  the  Tsadda,  called  sometimee  the  Shary,  and 
which  has  been  traced  flowing  by  Jaeoba  on  the  south  of  Houssa ;  but  its  origin 
and  early  course  are  unknown.  At  the  junction,  it  is  little  inferior  to  the  main 
stream,  and  navigated  by  numerous  boats.  fVinda,  reported  the  greatest  emporium 
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of  this  put  of  Africa,  is  about  three  days*  sail  up  the  Tsadda^  At  the  junctioo 
of  the  two  rivers  is  a  commercial  towD,  of  very  considerable  magnltiidet  named 
Cutturo  Currafe. 

Towns  of  importance  continue  to  occur  in  the  course  of  the  Ni^er  downwiida. 
Bocqua,  about  80  miles  below  Kacunda,  is  the  seat  of  a  yen  lar^g^e  market,  much 
frequented :  it  is  followed  by  Abbazaca  and  Dammainoa  Kirre,  a  large  market 
town,  is  about  fifty  miles  below  Bocqua.  Here  commences  the  Delta  of  the  Niger, 
which,  at  this  place,  detaches  a  branch  supposed  to  flow  to  Benin  Eboe.  Seventy 
miles  below  Kirree  is  a  large  town,  commonly  called  the  Eboe  country ;.  It  forms 
the  great  mart  from  which  the  ports  on  the  coast  are  supplied  with  daves  and 
palm  oil. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  Central  Africa,  it  remains  to  mention  the  countries 
on  the  upper  Niger,  as  celebrated  as  any  of  those  now  enumerated.  For  400  or 
500  miles  above  Yaoorie,  indeed,  the  shores  of  this  great  river  are  almost  entirely 
unknown,  as  Park,  unfortunately,  never  returned  to  relate  his  navigation  down 
to  that  city.  At  the  end  of  the  above  reach,  however*  occurs  the  most  important 
city  in  this  part  of  Africa. 

Timbuctoo,  or  Tombuctoo,  the  celebrated  emporium  of  the  commerce  in  gold, 
has  always  shone  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  with  a  dazzling  and  brilliant  lustre. 
Most  of  the  daring  and  oflen  tragical  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent had  for  their  object  to  reach  that  city.  Yet  its  actual  condition,  and  even 
magnitude,  are  still  involved  in  very  considerable  uncertainty.  Major  Laing  re- 
sided there  for  a  considerable  time,  and  made  the  most  diligent  inquiries;  but  the 
result,  in  consequence  of  the  catastrophe  which  terminated  his  career,  never 
reached  the  Eurc^)ean  public.  Caillie,  the  only  european  who  has  ever  returned  from 
that  city,  was  fiir  from  being  a  careful  or  an  accurate  observer.  From  the  ftw 
positive  notices,  however,  thus  obtained,  we  may  infer  that  the  city  is  neither  so 
Ifu-ge  nor  so  splendid  as  rumour  represented  it. 

Timbuctoo,  however,  being  the  place  where  the  caravans  from  Morocco,  and 
most  of  those  from  Algiers  and  Tunis,  first  touch  on  the  fertile  regions  of  Central 
Africa,  must  always  possess  great  commercial  importance ;  and  a  dep6t  is  found 
there  of  the  commodities  which  it  afibrds  for  exchange  with  other  countries. 
Grold,  and  still  more  slaves,  are  the  staple  articles. 

Jenne,  or  Jinnie,  is  a  city  second  only  to  Timbuctoo  in  commercial  importance : 
it  is  situated,  according  to  Park,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Niger,  but  according  to 
Caillie,  on  a  branch  separated  from,  and  then  reuniting  to,  that  river.  In  Park's 
time  it  was  subject  to  Bambarra;  but  it  has  since  been  occupied,  with  several  of 
the  neighbouring  territories,  by  Sego  Ahmadou,  a  Fellata  prince.  The  population 
is  rated  probably  too  low  by  M.  Caillie  at  8000  or  10,000. 

The  kingdom  of  Bambarra  consists  of  a  beautiful  and  extensive  plain,  through 
which  the  Niger  rolls  for  about  300  miles,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes  navi- 
gable for  large  canoes.  The  teriitory  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  being  to  a 
great  extent  inundated  during  the  rains.  Sego,  the  capital,  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  is  divided  by  the  Niger  into  two  parts,  the  communication  between 
which  is  maintained  by  ferries,  which  are  under  the  control  of  the  government 
The  place  is  surrounded  by  high  mud  walls,  the  houses  are  built  of  clay,  but 
neatly  whitewashed,  the  streets  are  commodious,  and  mosques  rise  in  every  quar- 
ter. The  numerous  canoes  on  the  river,  the  crowded  population,  and  the  culti- 
vated state  of  the  surrounding  country,  exhibit  altogether  a  scene  of  civilization 
and  magnificence  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  the  centre  of  Africa.  Park  estimated 
the  population  at  about  80,000.  Sansanding  is  a  great  commercial  town,  higher 
up  the  Niger,  supposed  to  contain  10,000  people.  Its  market  was  the  best  arranged 
and  supplied  that  Park  saw  in  Africa.  Bammakoo,  where  the  Niger  first  becomes 
navigable  for  large  canoes;  Maraboo,  a  great  market  for  salt;  Samee,  and  Silla, 
near  the  eastern  frontier;  are  all  considerable  towns  on  the  Niger. 

North  of  Bambarra  are  the  kingdoms  of  Massina  and  Beroo,  of  which  the 
former  is  inhabited  by  the  Foulahs,  and  the  latter  is  famous  for  its  trade  in  salt 
The  capital  is  Walet,  said  to  be  larger  than  Timbuctoo.  North-west  from  Bam- 
barra is  Kaarta,  a  somewhat  extensive  kingdom,  with  a  sandy  and  but  moderately 
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fertile  loiL  The  capital  is  Keimnoa  Kasioo,  west  of  Kaarta,  is  a  small  but  fer- 
tile coiiiitryv  DOW  mostlj  subject  to  Kaarta.  Handing,  the  anginal  country  of  the 
Maiidiiif(oefl^  adioiniag  Bambarra  on  the  west,  is  a  moantainouSk  and  rather  sterile 
regioOt  in  which  gold  is  found  to  some  extent  in  the  sand  of  the  streams  and  riv- 
eri;  Boure,  Kankan,  Wasseb,  Slc,  are  countries  situated  on  the  bead  waters  of 
the  Niger:  of  these  Boure  abounds  in  gold ;  Kankan  is  femous  for  the  great  mar- 
ket heU  at  its  chief  town,  at  which  not  only  gold  and  all  the  products  of  this  part 
of  the  world,  but  Eoropean  goods  in  great  variety,  arms,  powder,  Ate,  are  exhi- 
bited for  sale.  Wssscls  is  a  rich  lerntory,  inhabited  by  an  industnous  and  hospi- 
table Moplei 
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Anica  is  begirt,  at  certain  distances^  with  Boneroos  islands,  some  single,  but 
a  considenble  number  arranged  in  groups ;  many  of  these  are  in  the  Western  or 
Atlantic,  and  others  in  the  IiSian  Ocean. 

The  Azores,  or  Western  Iriands,  belonging  politically  to  Portugal,  are  situated 
between  the  97th  and  4(Hh  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  the  25lh  and  dOd  of  west 
longitode.  They  are  nine  in  namber :  St  Michael  and  St  Mary,  closely  adjoin- 
ing each  other ;  Terceira,  Fayal,  Pico,  Graciosa,  and  St  George,  nearly  a  group 
by  themselves;  Corvo  and  Flores,  considerably  to  the  westwaH.  These  i^ands 
bear  evident  marks  of  having  been  produced  by  the  action  of  subterraneous  fire, 
the  lymptoms  of  which  are  still  visible,  though  no  volcano  is  at  present  burning. 
The  itttemal  heat,  however,  manifests  itself  by  very  striking  phenomena.  Such, 
oa  the  island  of  St  Michael,  are  the  termas,  or  warm  baths,  the  springs  supplying 
which  are  so  hot  as  often  to  bom  the  hand  which  touches  them.  Elsewhere  the 
caldeiras,  or  boiling  springs,  rise  in  columns,  not  exceedinjif  twelve  feet  high,  but 
of  various  dtaoMters,  and  the  burning  vapours  are  formed  rato  clouds,  which  exhi- 
bit a  variety  of  fentastic  figures  and  brilliant  tints. 

Amid  these  turbulent  elements,  the  soil  is  extremely  fi^ile,  yielding  in  the 
plains  abundance  of  grain,  while  even  finom  the  crevices  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
grow  the  delicate  oranges  for  which  St  Michael  is  celebrated,  and  the  vines, 
yiekiing  a  wine  that  resemUee  without  equalling  Madeira,  which  clothe  the  steep 
sides  m  the  mountain  of  Pica  These,  with  grain,  aflbrd  materials  of  an  export 
trade,  in  exchange  for  European  fabrics  and  colonial  produce.  The  populatk>n  is 
vaguely  estinwt^  at  between  200,000  and  300,000. 

Though  St  Mkshael  is  the  largest  island,  being  above  100  miles  in  length,  and 
is  also  the  aMSt  fertile,  its  capital,  Ponte  Delgada,  is  not  the  seat  of  the  general 
government  This  distinction  is  enjoyed  by  Angra,  in  Tercehrs,  in  consequence 
of  its  comparatively  safe  harbour.  By  its  good  harbour  it  likewise  obtams  the 
exportation  of  the  wine  of  Pico,  which  is  Known  by  the  name  of  Fayal.  The 
amount,  in  good  years,  has  been  stated  at  8000  or  10,000  pipes. 

Madeira,  also  belonging  to  Portugal,  in  about  32^  north  latitude,  is  a  beautiful 
and  fisrtile  island.  It  was  finrst  distinguished  for  producing  the  best  sugar  known ; 
but  a  Aer  the  rivalry  of  the  West  Indies  rendered  this  culture  no  longer  profitable, 
the  islanders  applied  themselves  to  wine,  which  was  soon  raised  to  high  perfec- 
tk>n.  The  growth  of  the  island  is  about  20,000  pipes,  of  which  a  consklerable 
quantity  is  sent  to  America  and  the  East  and  West  Indies;  a  voyage  to  tropical 
climates  improving  its  quality.  The  very' best  however,  called  "London  parti- 
cukr,'*  is  imported  direct  to  that  capitaL  The  wine  trade  of  Madeira  has  latterly 
somewhat  declined,  in  consequence  of  which  the  planting  of  eofke  has  become 
general,  and  with  such  success  that  already  the  berry  ms  become  an  article  of 
export  Funchal,  the  capital,  is  almost  an  English  town,  nearly  all  the  opulent 
inhabitants  being  merchants  of  that  natUHi  employed  in  the  wine  trade,  while  the 
Portuguese  are  generally  very  poor.  Madeira  has  adjacent  to  it  Porto  Santo,  a 
small  high  island  with  a  good  roadstead;  and  the  two  Desertas  answering  to  their 
name. 

The  Canaries,  belonging  to  Spain,  are  among  the  most  celebrated  and  beautiful 
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groups  of  small  islands  in  the  world.  They  lie  about  the  28tii  degree  of  north 
latitude,  and  between  the  ISth  and  18th  of  west  longitude.  There  Bie_  seven 
principal  islands,  having  a  land  area  of  about  9250  square  miles^  and  coaUunipg  m 
population  of  200,000  6oul&  These  are  Tenerifie,  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Lanar 
rota,  Fortaventura,  Gomera,  and  Ferro.  These  islands  consist  of  moantaiDS  which 
rise  abruptly  fVom  the  shore,  and  shoot  to  an  amazing  height  The  Peak  of  Tene- 
rifie,  the  groat  landmark  to  mariners  through  the  Atlantic,  is  12^000  feet  bifffa. 

The  soil  in  these  islands  displays  much  of  that  luxuriant  fertili^  which  iM^ 
guishes  tropical  countries,  when  profusely  watered,  like  this,  by  the  stremia  ftnn 
tho  high  mountains  and  the  vapour  from  the  ocean ;  yet  their  weetem  sidw  are 
parch^  by  arid  and  pestilential  breezes  firom  the  African  desert^  the  fltreama  are 
often  absorbed  in  the  porous  lava,  or  rush  down  in  torrents  which  woaM  »we«p 
away  the  earth,  were  not  walls  formed  to  retain  it  The  principal  exportable  pio- 
duco  is  that  afibrded  by  the  vines,  which  grow  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  peak, 
and  yield  a  wine  which,  though  inferior  to  Madeira,  has,  from  its  eheapDesB,  come 
into  considerable  use.  The  export  has  been  estimated  at  8000  or  9000  pipes. 
There  is  also  some  export  of  brandy,  soda,  and  archil.  The  chief  seat  c^  thia 
trade  is  Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  which  enjoys  the  advantage  of  an  excellent 
roadstead.  The  place  is,  however,  intensely  hot,  and  the  natives  not  engaged  in 
business  prefer  the  residence  of  Laguna,  2000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  enjoys  a 
delightful  coolness.  Grand  Canary  is  more  uoiiannly  fertile  than  Teneriffe,  sup- 
plying the  other  islands  with  grain,  and  yieldinff  a  little  of  the  fine  wine  odled 
sack.  Las  Palmas,  its  chief  town,  is  the  ecclesiastical  capital ;  but  the  seat  of 
government  is  at  Santa  Cruz.  Ferro,  small,  arid,  and  rocky,  was  once  supposed 
to  form  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Old  World,  and  has  often  been  used  by 
geographers  as  the  first  meridian.  The  Canarians  are  a  sober,  active,  industrious 
people,  who  have  migrated  to  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  America  and  the  Indies, 
and  form  the  most  useful  part  of  the  population. 

The  Cape  Verd  Islands,  about  eighty  miles  from  Cape  Verd,  in  16^  to  17°  north 
lat,  are  ten  in  number,  three  of  which  are  large,  St  Jago,  St  Antonio,  and  St 
Nicholas ;  the  rest  small.  Mayo,  Bonavista^  Sal,  St  Vincent,  St.  Lucia,  Brava,  and 
Foga  The  large  islands  rise  in  the  interior  into  high  mountains,  and  Fogo  (fire) 
contains  a  very  active  volcana  In  general,  however,  the  surface  is  arid,  rockv, 
and  much  less  productive  than  the  (Varies.  Long  droughts  sometimes  prevail, 
and  reduce  the  inhabitants  to  the  greatest  distress.  Out  of  a  population  of  88^000, 
one-fourth  are  said  to  have  died  of  famine  in  1881.  The  chief  growth  is  cotton : 
a  very  fine  breed  of  mules  and  asses  is  reared,  many  of  which  are  sent  to  the 
West  Indies.  Goats,  poultry,  and  turtle  abound.  Salt  is  formed  in  large  quanti- 
ties by  natural  evaporation,  particularly  in  Mayo,  where  there  is  an  extensive 
pond,  into  which  the  sea  is  received  at  high  water,  and  the  salt  completely  formed 
before  next  tide.  The  Portuguese,  since  the  first  discovery,  have  claimed  the 
sovereignty,  and  maintain  a  governor-general,  who  resides  at  Porto  Praya. 

Several  islands  lie  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin.  They  are,  Fernando  Po,  a  fine  high 
large  island,  lately  occupied  only  b^  a  lawless  race,  composed  of  slaves  or  male- 
factors escaped  from  the  neighbouring  coast  The  British  government,  however, 
upon  the  disappointment  experienced  in  regard  to  Sierra  Leone,  formed,  in  1827, 
a  settlement  at  this  island,  the  mountainous  and  picturesque  aspect  of  which 
afibrded  hopes  of  a  healthy  station ;  but  these  have  been  completely  disappointed. 
Of  thirty  European  settlers  taken  out,  nineteen  died.  Hopes  have  been  held  out, 
that  by  a  change  in  the  situation  of  the  town,  this  evil  might  be  greatly  mitigated, 
and  Fernando  Po  would  then  acquire  a  double  importance,  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Niger.  Prince's  Island  is  high  and  wooded ;  St  Thomas  is  large 
and  fertile ;  the  petty  ble  of  Annobon  is  inhabited  by  a  simple  native  race.  These 
run  in  a  chain  to  the  south-west  from  the  Rio  Calebar ;  and  the  last  three  are  in 
nominal  subjection  to  the  crown  of  PortugaL 

Ascension  is  a  solitary  rock,  far  out  at  sea,  in  lat  8®  8'  north,  long.  14°  28'  west 
It  is  completely  rocky,  barren,  and  long  uninhabited ;  yet  from  its  situation  ships 
often  touched  there,  and  letters  were  even  lodged  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock,  called 
"  the  sailor's  postK^ce."    The  British  have  a  garrison  here.     Population,  220. 
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SL  Helena,  00  celebrated  lately  as  the  ocean-prison  of  the  ffreateat  of  modern 
warrion^  has  now  reverted  to  its  original  destination,  as  a  pkce  of  refreshment 
for  the  retoming  East  India  ships.  It  presents  to  the  sea,  throufffaout  its  whole 
circuit  of  twenty-eiffht  miles,  an  immense  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  from  600 
to  1200  feet  high,  like  a  castle  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean.  On  the  summit  is  a 
fertile  plaiiiy  interspersed  with  conical  eminences,  between  which  picturesque  val- 
leys interveoe.  The  climate  on  the  high  grounds  is  very  agreeable  and  tempe- 
nilm^  thoDgfa  moist  There  are  only  fear  small  openings  in  Uie  wall  of  rock,  on 
the  largest  of  which,  where  alone  a  little  beach  appears,  has  been  built  James 
Town,  where  the  governor  resides,  and  where  refreshments,  though  on  a  limited 
scale,  are  provided  for  ships.  By  the  India  bill  of  1833,  St  Helena  is  vested  in 
the  crown,  and  is  now  managed  by  a  governor  nominated  by  the  king. 

Turning  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  entering  the  Indian  Ocean,  we  arrive  at 
Madagascar,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  islands  in  the  world,  placed  between 
12^  and  28^  south  latitude :  it  may  be  about  840  miles  long,  and  220  in  its  great- 
est breadth.  The  interior  is  traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  lofly 
mountains,  from  whose  rugged  sides  descend  numerous  streams  and  rivulets,  which 
water  the  fertile  plains  at  their  base ;  these  are  extremely  fniitfiil  in  rice,  sugar, 
and  silk ;  fitted,  indeed,  fer  almost  every  tropical  product,  though  there  seem  few 
plants  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  mountains  contain,  also,  valuable  mines,  espe- 
cially of  iron,  but  only  partially  worked. 

Madagascar  contains  many  fine  bays  and  ports  well  suited  fer  commercial  pur- 
poses. Those  most  firequented  are'Anton,  Gils  Bay,  on  the  east  side ;  also,  Foul 
Point  Tamatavc,  and  Port  Dauphin ;  on  the  west  is  the  Bay  of  St  Augustine,  and 
several  on  the  north-west  coast  of  which  Bombetok  is  the  chief.  On  this  are  the 
towns  of  Bombetok  and  Majunga.  The  trade  here  was  formerly  in  slaves,  but  is 
now  in  bullocks,  bees-wax,  rice,  and  gums.  American  vessels  often  visit  this 
place.  The  population  of  Madagascar  has  been  variously  estimated  at  from 
1,000,000  to  4,000,000,  but  is  probably  about  2,000,000.  The  people  are  not 
savages ;  they  cultivate  the  ground,  and  practise  some  arts ;  yet  are  on  the  whole 
rather  rude  and  uninformed.  They  are  described  as  a  peculiarly  gay,  thoughtless, 
and  voluptuous  race,  void  of  care  and  foresight  and  always  cheerful  aid  good- 
humoured.  They  are  divided  into  a  number  of  small  tribes,  who  wage  very  fre- 
quent wars  with  each  other. 

The  most  important  people  in  Madagascar  lately  have  been  the  Ovahs,  occupy- 
ing an  extensive  and  high  plain  in  the  interior,  whose  sovereign,  Radama,  the  first 
chief  in  Madagascar  who  assumed  the  title  of  king,  had  reduced  to  vassalage  the 
largest  and  finest  part  of  the  island.  He  had  fermed  a  train  of  artillery,  and 
armed  a  great  part  of  his  troops  with  muskets,  and  had  also  sent  a  number  of 
young  natives  to  obtain  instruction  in  Paris  and  London.  With  the  aid  of  the 
English  missionaries,  he  had  established  a  printing-press,  and  trained  a  number  of 
teachers,  both  male  and  female,  who  were  distributed  through  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  Unhappily,  this  prince,  in  July,  1828,  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  who 
immediately  raised  an  unworthy  paramour  to  the  throne.  This  event  has  intro- 
duced great  anarchy,  inducing  several  subject  states  to  shake  ofi*  the  yoke ;  and 
there  seems  much  room  to  fear  that  it  will  arrest  entirely  the  career  of  improve- 
ment commenced  under  such  prosperous  auspices.  Radama's  kingdom  has  been 
called  Imerina,  of  which  the  capital  is  Tanananvou,  with  a  population  of  about  8000. 

The  French  have  made  frequent  attempts  to  ferm  colonies  in  Madagascar, 
which  they  even  repeated  in  1829,  but  never  with  any  important  result  They 
have  small  stations,  however,  at  St  Mary,  Tamatave,  Foul  Point  and  near  Fort 
Dauphin. 

v.The  Mascarenha  Isles  are  situated  due  east  from  the  central  parts  of  Mada- 
gascar, and  from  400  to  500  miles  distant  The^  are  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and 
Mauritius.  The  former  is  about  forty-eight  miles  long  and  thirty-six  broad.  It 
consists  entirely  of  the  heights  and  slopes  of  two  great  mountains,  the  most  south- 
erlv  of  which  contains  a  volcano  in  perpetual  activity,  throwing  up  fire,  smoke, 
and  ashes,  with  a  noise  truly  tremendous.  A  great  part  consists  of  what  the 
French  call  burnt  country,  a  complete  desert  of  hard  black  soil,  with  numerous 
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boles  and  devices.  The  rest,  however,  well  watered  by  nenerow  torrentii  u 
favoorable  not  only  for  the  ordinary  tropical  products,  bat  for  some  fine  aromatic 
plants.  The  Portuguese  diseovered  this  island  in  1592 ;  but  being  taken  by  the 
fVench  in  1642,  it  was  called  Bourbon,  which  name  it  has  resumed,  after  bearinji^, 
during  the  revolutionary  period,  that  of  Reunion.  Coffee  brought  fivMn  Mocbn  m 
1718,  succeeded  so  well  ttiat  the  Bourbon  coffoe  was  considered  seeood  only  to  the 
Arabian.  At  a  later  period,  its  cloves  came  into  some  rivalry  with  those  of  Am- 
boyna.  All  other  objects  of  culture,  however,  have  lately  become  secopdaiy  to 
that  of  sugar,  which  has  been  found  profitable  beyond  any  other.  The  popttlatioB 
of  Boarbon,  m  1881,  was  07,231 ;  of  which  14,069  males,  and  18,066  feanales^ 
were  firee ;  46,08B  males^  and  28,488  females,  were  slaves.  The  exports  were 
valued  at  896,000/.,  the  imports  at  298,0001.  The  island  laboorB  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  having  a  secure  harbour,  or  even  a  roadstead. 

Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of  France,  is  about  120  miles  east  of  Bourbon,  not  qnite 
so  large,  yet  still  150  miles  in  circuit  The  rugged  mountains  which  cover  a 
great  part  dT  the  island  give  it  a  somewhat  sterile  character,  and  it  does  not  yield 
grain  even  for  its  limited  population ;  yet  the  lower  slopes  produce  coffee,  cotton, 
indigo,  and  sugar  of  improved  quality.  It  was  called  Isle  of  France,  and  became 
the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  the  Indian  seas.  It  was  considered  im- 
pregnable, and  remained  in  their  undisputed  possession  after  the  greatest  disasters 
which  befell  their  arms  on  the  continent  It  became  then  a  strong^^ld  finnpn- 
vateers,  who  are  said,  in  ten  years,  to  have  taken  prizes  to  the  value  of  2,500,0001. 
At  length,  in  1810,  it  yielded  to  the  arms  of  Britain,  with  less  resistance  than 
was  expected.  Since  1812,  when  its  sugars  were  admitted  at  the  same  duties  as 
those  fhxn  the  West  Indies,  this  branch  of  culture  has  tiiken  a  great  precedence 
over  all  others ;  the  produce,  from  about  5,000,000  pounds,  having  risen,  in  1^2, 
to  about  60,000,000.  In  that  year,  the  export  of  cofiee  was  only  abont  20,000 : 
pounds.  Its  ebony,  the  finest  m  the  world,  and  its  tortoise-shell,  are  each  worth 
about  90002.  The  imports,  in  1826,  were  estimated  at  657,000/.,  and  the  exports 
at  572,000/.  The  island,  in  1827,  contained  94,600  inhabitants,  of  whom  about 
8000  were  whites,  15^000  firee  negroes,  69,000  slaves,  the  rest  troops  and  resident 
stnuigera.  Port  Louis  is  a  good  harbour,  with  rather  a  difficult  entrance.  It 
affords  every  convenience  for  careening  and  refitting ;  but  provisions,  being  all 
imported,  are  not  very  abundant 

A  considerable  number  of  islets,  single  or  in  groups,  spot  the  Indian  Ocean  to 
the  east  of  Africa.  Of  dependencies  on  Mauritius,  Rodriguez  contains  only  123 
inhabitants,  Diego  Grarcia  275,  Galega  199.  The  Seychelles,  nearly  north  from 
Madagascar,  with  the  bordering  group  of  the  Almirantes,  are  a  cluster  dt  very ! 
small  islands,  high  and  rocky,  and  little  fitted  for  any  culture  except  cotton ;  but 
they  abound  with  cocoa-nuts,  and  their  shores  with  tortle  and  excellent  fish.  The 
population,  in  1826,  was  7665,  of  whom  6525  were  slaves. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  a  group  of  four,  between  Madagascar  and  the  continent, 
are  very  elevated  and  mountainous  in  the  interior ;  but  the  lower  tracts  abound  in 
sheep,  cattle,  and  all  the  tropical  grains  and  fiuits.  The  inhabitants  are  mild  and 
industrious,  but  they  have  been  most  dreadfully  infested  and  their  numbers  thinned 
by  the  Madagascar  pirates,  who  make  an  annual  inroad,  laying  waste  the  open 
country,  and  blockading  the  towns.  Angazicha,  or  Great  Comoro,  is  the  largest 
containing  a  mountain  supposed  to  rise  6000  or  7000  foet  high ;  but  Anjooan,  or 
Johanna,  is  the  most  flourishing,  its  chief  town  being  supposed  still  to  contain 
9000  inhabitanta     Mohilla  and  Mayotta  are  comparatively  small. 

Socotra,  forty  leagues  east  from  Cape  Guardafui,  is  governed  by  the  sheik  of 
Keshin,  a  petty  state  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Arabia,  who  sends  one  of  his 
fiimily  annually  to  collect  the  revenue.  It  is  twenty-seven  leagues  long  and  seven 
broad ;  mountainous,  rocky,  and  arid ;  yet  it  yields  the  best  aloes  in  the  world, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  dragon*s-bIood.  Though  the  coast  is  bold,  it  afibrds  ex- 
cellent harbours ;  and  ships  may  procure  bullocks,  goats,  fish,  and  excellent  dates, 
at  reasonable  prices.  This  island  was  recently  selected  by  the  East  Indm  Com- 
pany as  a  station  for  the  vessels  connected  with  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Red 
Sea;  but  being  found  unhealthy,  has  been  abandoned. 
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Asia  is  an  immense  continent,  the  largest  in  the  ancient  world ;  and,  perhaps, 
nearly  equal  to  Europe  and  AfHca  united.  It  is  surrounded  by  sea  through  much 
the  greater  part  of  its  outline,  which,  though  broken  by  large  gulfs  and  penin- 
sulas, presents  generally  a  huge  unbroken  mass,  formed  into  a  kind  of  irregular 
square.  On  a  general  estimate,  and  omitting  the  most  prominent  points,  we  may 
state  Asia  at  dSOO  miles  in  length,  and  4000  m  breadth ;  which,  supposing  a  regu- 
lar figure,  would  give  24,000,000  square  miles ;  but,  in  consideration  of  the  many 
irregularities,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be  made. 

'The  boundaries  of  Asia  are  chiefly  formed  by  the  great  oceans.  On  the  north 
it  has  the  Arctic  or  Frozen  Ocean ;  to  the  east  and  south  it  fitces  the  great  Pa- 
cific, which  separates  it  firom  America  by  almost  half  the  breadth  of  the  globe. 
On  the  south,  however,  this  ocean  is  enclosed  by  the  islands  of  Malaysia  so  as  to 
form  a  gulf  of  vast  dimensions,  called  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  western  limit 
alone  touches  on  the  other  continents,  and  constitutes  a  very  varied  line  of  land 
and  sea.  From  the  north,  opposite  to  Nova  Zembla,  a  chain  of  mountains,  called 
the  Urals,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  the  e^reat  northern  steppes.  From  the  termi- 
nation of  that  chain  to  the  river  Don  ue  line  is  somewhat  vague;  but  thence, 
that  river,  the  Black  Sea,  the  straits  connecting  it  wiUi  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  Mediterranean  itselC  form  a  distinct  boumhiry.  Asia  is  joined  to  Africa  by 
the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  long  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  The 
immense  expanse  of  its  territory  presents  every  possible  variety  of  site  and  cli- 
mate, fixxn  the  dreary  confines  of  the  polar  world  to  the  heart  of  the  tropical 
regions.  Every  thing  in  Asia  is  on  a  vast  scale ;  its  mountains,  its  table-lands,  its 
plains,  its  deserts.  The  grandest  feature,  and  one  which  makes  a  complete  sec- 
tion of  the  continent,  is  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  at  various  heights,  and  under 
various  names,  but  with  very  little,  if  any,  interruption,  crosses  Asia  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  the  eastern  sea.  Taurus,  Caucasus,  and  the  Himmaleh,  are  the 
best  known  portions  of  this  chain.  On  one  side  it  has  southern  Asia,  the  finest 
and  most  extensive  plain  in  the  world,  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  products, 
watered  by  magnificent  riven  proceeding  from  this  great  storehouse,  and  filled 
with  populous  nations  and  great  empires.  On  the  other  side,  this  chain  serves  as 
a  bulwark  to  the  wide  table-land  of  Thibet,  which,  though  under  the  latitude  of 
the  south  of  Europe,  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  northern  region.  To 
the  north,  the  recent  observations  of  Humboldt  exhibit  three  parallel  chains ;  the 
Kuen-lun,  or  Mooz  Tagh,  the  Thian-chan,  or  Celestial  Mountains,  and  liie  Altaian. 
These  also  support  table-lands ;  but  not,  it  appears,  so  very  elevated  as  has  hith- 
erto been  supposed.  They  are  not  believed  by  that  traveller  generally  to  exceed 
4000  or  5000  feet  in  height,  and  in  many  places  enjc^a  mild  and  temperate  cli- 
mate, yielding  not  only  grain,  but  wine  and  silk.  The  Altaian  chain  separates 
Middle  Asia  from  Siberia.  Some  of  the  southern  districts  have  been  found  by  the 
Russians  capable  of  supporting  numerous  herds  of  cattle ;  but  the  rest  is  aban- 
doned to  wild  animals,  not  generally  of  a  ferocious  description,  but  by  the  benefi- 
cence of  nature  covered  with  rich  and  precious  furs,  which  afibrd  a  great  object 
for  hunting  and  trade. 

One  grand  feature  of  Middle  Asia  consists  in  lar^  lakes  or  inland  seas,  salt  like 
the  ocean,  receiving  considerable  rivers,  and  havmg  no  outlet  These  are,  the 
Caspian,  the  Aral,  the  Baikal,  and  several  othera  of  lesser  magnitude.  No  con- 
tinent has  so  many  rivere  of  the  first  magnitude,  some  of  which  yield  in  length 
of  course  only  to  the  amazing  watere  of  the  New  World.  We  may  distinguish 
in  Asia  three  systems  of  rivera ;  one,  comprising  the  most  distinguished  and  im- 
portant streams,  descends  from  the  principal  chain  of  mountains,  fertilizes  the 
great  southern  empires,  and  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  most  remarkable 
streams  of  this  class  are  the  Euphrates,  the  Indus,  and  the  Oanges.  Again,  from 
the  parallel  cliain  which  separates  Tartary  from  Siberia  is  another  series  of  rivers,^ 
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which  direct  their  course  to  the  Northern  Ocean ;  the  Obe,  the  Irtyshf  the  Yeni- 
sei, and  the  Lena, — gloomy  streams,  of  vast  length ;  hut  flowing  in  this  inhoa- 
pitable  regicm,  and  bound  by  almost  penrpetual  fh»t,  they  affi>rd  little  aid  either  to 
agriculture  or  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  A  third  system  consists  of  the  rivers 
which,  rising  in  the  high  mountain  centre  of  Asia,  flow  across  the  empire  of  China, 
to  whose  prosperity  they  mainly  contribute,  and  fall  into  the  Eastem  Pteific 
The  Amour  runs  in  the  same  direction  throogli  Northern  Tartary,  but  witiKMl 
any  profit  to  that  barren  district  Lastly,  the  Sir,  the  Arooo^  aad  others  of  grmX 
magnitude,  though  secondary  to  the  above,  flow  along  the  great  plains  of  Western 
Tartary ;  but,  unable  to  reach  the  ooean,  expend  into  the  Aral,  the  Caspiaoy  and 
other  inland  seas. 

In  regard  to  its  social  and  political  state,  Asia  presents,  of  eoane,  a  most  varied 
scene ;  and  yet  Uiere  are  some  features  which  at  once  strike  os  aa  generally  cha- 
racteristic ctf  this  continent  Among  these  is  the  transmission  of  institDtioos, 
usages,  and  manners  unaltered  from  Uie  earliest  ages.  The  life  of  tbe  patriarchs, 
as  described  in  the  earliest  of  existing  historical  reccH^  is  Mill  feond  nnchaDged 
in  the  Arab  tent  Asia,  at  a  very  early  period,  anterior  even  to  the  oommence- 
menit  of  regular  history,  appears  tp  have  made  a  vast  stride  in  civilisation ;  but 
then  she  -stopped,  and  has  sufiered  herself  to  be  &r  outstripped  by  the  origoMlly 
less  advanced  nations  of  Europe. 

The  despotism  to  which  the  people  oi  Asia  are  geneFslly  subjected  is  eoBoected, 
probably,  with  this  stationary  character.  A  republic,  an  hereditary  aristocracy,  a 
representative  assembly,  a  regular  control  of  any  kind,  are,  except  in  some  local 
and  peculiar  circumstances,  ideas  altogether  foreign  to  the  mind  of  an  Asiatic 

Oriental  sovereigns,  even  the  greatest,  still  maintain  the  primitive  institution 
of  sitting  and  administering  justice  in  person.  Tboogh  inmiutaUe  in  their  iorms 
of  court  and  maxims  of  government,  they  are  changeable  as  to  their  plaee  of  ren- 
dence  and  seat  of  empire.  Every  successive  prince  usually  selects  some  favourite 
city  which  he  either  creates  or  raises  from  insignifieanoe,  and  lavishes  his  wealth 
in  adorning  it 

The  number  of  communities,  of  chiefs,  and  even  of  princes,  making  a  regular 
trade  of  robbery,  is  another  feature  that  strongly  characterises  Asia.  They  carry 
it  on  in  no  clandestine  manner,  but  avowedly,  even  boastfully,  and  as  a  callieg 
which  they  consider  as  honest  and  respectable.  The  numerous  tracts  of  mountain 
and  desert  aiQEbrd  them  holds  in  which  to  maintain  themselves ;  and  these  are  sel- 
dom far  distant  finom  some  rich  plain,  or  great  commercial  route,  on  which  to  exer- 
cise their  depredations.  Arabia,  from  the  eariiest  times,  has  been  a  hive  of  such 
plunderers. 

The  aspect  and  manners  of  the  Orientals  are  diflerent  from  those  of  Europeans, 
and  in  many  respects  exhibit  a  decided  contrast  Instead  of  our  tight  short 
clothes,  they  wear  lon^  floating  robes,  wrapped  loosely  round  the  body.  In  enter- 
ing the  house,  or  wishmg  to  show  respect,  when  we  would  take  off  the  hat,  they 
take  off  the  sandal.  They  make  no  use  of  chairs,  tables,  plates,  knives,  forks,  or 
spoons.  At  meals  they  seat  themselves  cross-lejrged  on  Uie  floor,  and  eat  out  of  a 
large  wooden  bowl  placed  in  the  middle,  and  filled,  not  with  our  solid  joints,  but 
usually  with  stews  or  sweetmeats.  They  use  no  beds,  or  at  least  nothing  that  we 
would  call  a  bed.  An  Oriental,  going  to  sleep,  merely  spreads  a  mat,  adjusts  his 
clothes  in  a  certain  position,  and  jays  himself  down.  Their  household  furniture 
is  thus  exceedingly  simple,  conslMing  of  little  more  than  carpets  covering  the 
room,  and  sofas  set  round  it,  both  which  are  of  peculiar  beauty  and  fineness. 
Their  attire  is  also  simple,  though  composed,  among  the  rich,  of  fine  materials, 
and  profijsely  ornamented  with  jewels  and  precious  stones.  Their  arms  and  the 
trappings  of  their  horses  are  also  objects  on  which  they  make  a  studied  display  of 
magnificence.  The  beard,  over  all  the  East,  is  allowed  to  grow,  and  is  refpurded 
with  reverence. 

In  their  disposition  and  temper,  the  people  of  the  East  show  striking  peculiari- 
ties.   They  are  grave,  serious,  and  reclase;  they  have  no  balls,  no  theatres,  no 
numerous  assemblages;  and  they  regard  that  lively  social  intercourse  in  which 
Europeans  delight,  as  silly  and  frivolous.    Unless  when  roused  by  strong  incite- 
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ments  to  action,  they  remain  stretched  on  their  aoAa,  and  view  as  little  better  than 
madmeo  those  whom  they  eee  walking  about  for  ammement  and  recreation. 
Their  moral  qualities  cannot  be  very  easily  estimated,  but  may  be  generally 
ranked  below  those  of  Europeans.  Their  domestic  attachments  are  strong,  and 
their  reverence  for  ancestry  deep;  their  deportment  is  usually  mild  and  courteous ; 
and  they  show  themselves  capable  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions.  The  sen- 
timents and  conduct  of  the  Asiatics  towards  the  female  sex  are  such  as  cannot 
exist  without  a  general  degradation  of  character.  The  practice  of  polygamy, 
with  the  jealous  confinement  to  which  it  naturally  leads,  seems  to  be  the  radical 
source  of  this  eviL  The  exclusion  of  the  sex  from  society;  the  Hindoo  maxim 
which  prohibits  them  from  reading,  writing,  and  being  present  at  religious  cere- 
monies; are  evidently  parts  of  a  general  system  for  reducing  them  to  an  inferior 
rank  in  the  scale  of  creation.  It  is  true  there  is  one  local  examine  (in  Thibet) 
of  an  opposite  system, — female  sway,  and  a  plurality  of  husbands ;  but  this  is  evi- 
dently no  more  than  a  capricious  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  pure  and  refined  system  of  Christianity,  though  it  was  first  communicated 
to  Asia,  has  not  maintained  its  ground.  Two  systems  of  faith  divide  Asia  between 
them :  one  is  that  of  Mahomet,  which,  by  the  arms  of  his  followers  and  of  the 
conquering  Tartars  of  Central  Asia,  has  been  thoroughly  established  over  all  the 
western  tracts  as  fiur  as  the  Indus.  It  even  became,  for  centuries,  the  ruling  reli- 
gion in  India,  though  without  ever  being  that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  The 
other  is  the  Hindoo  religion,  divided  into  its  two  great  sects  of  Bnhmaaod  Buddha ; 
the  former  occupying  the  whole  of  Hindoostan,  the  latter  having  its  centre  in  Thi- 
bet, filling  all  thie  east  of  Asia  and  Tartary,  and  penetrating  even  north  of  the 
AltaL 

The  useful  arts  are  cultivated  in  the  Asiatic  empires  with  somewhat  peculiar 
diligence.  Agriculture  is  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  care,  though  by  less 
skilful  processes,  and  with  much  ruder  machinery,  than  in  Europe.  A  much 
smaller  amount  of  capital,  particularly  in  live  stock,  is  employed  upon  the  land. 
The  cultivators  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank  of  peasantry.  The  chief  expenditure 
is  upon  irrigation ;  for,  in  all  these  tropical  regions,  water  akne  is  required  to  pro- 
duce plentiful  crops.  Asia  has  also  a  number  of  oMnufoctiiret,  wfateh^  though  con- 
ducted with  small  capitals  and  simple  machineir,  are  not  equidled  ia  richness  and 
beauty  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  world.  All  the  efibrts  of  European  art 
and  capital  have  been  unequal  fully  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Persia,  the  muslins 
of  India,  the  porcelain  of  China,  and  the  lacquered  ware  of  Japan.  Commerce, 
though  fettered  by  the  jealousy  of  the  great  potentates,  is  v«ry  active  throughout 
Asia.  The  commerce  of  Europe  is  principally  maritime;  that  of  Africa  princi- 
pally inland.  Asia  combines  both.  Her  interior  caravan  trade  is  very  consider- 
able, though  much  diminished  since  Ekirope  ceased  to  be  supplied  by  this  channel 
The  native  maritime  trade  on  her  southern  coasts  is  also  considerable,  but  the 
foreign  trade,  particularly  that  carried  on  by  the  English  nation  with  India  and 
China,  has  now  acquired  a  superior  importance. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  this  great  continent  is  as  vast,  as  the  climate  of  the 
regions  it  comprehends  is  diveraified. 

The  elephant,  though  never  bred  in  a  tame  state,  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
its  domestic  animala  The  inhabitants  of  India  appear  to  have  known  and  prac- 
tised, at  the  time  Alexander's  army  entered  the  country,  the  very  same  modes  of 
capturing,  training,  and  employing  them,  which  are  used  at  the  present  day.  Its 
services  appear  to  be  universal,  ami  it  is  as  essential  to  the  Indian  sportsman  as  a 
good  horse  to  an  English  fox-hunter.  Domestication  has  so  far  counteracted  the 
instinct  of  nature,  that  tame  elephants  are  employed  to  decoy  and  catch  their  wild 
brethren.  Immense  troops  of  the  latter  still  roam  over  Uie  northern  parts  of 
India,  in  Ceylon,  Chin  India,  particularly  in  Laos,  and  probably  in  all  the  larger 
of  the  neighbouring  islands. 

White  elephants  are  occasionally  met  with.  They  are,  however,  so  rare  that 
the  king  of  Siara  considered  the  poesemon  of  six  individuals  at  one  time,  a  cir- 
cumstance peculiarly  auspiciom  to  h»  reign.  They  are  believed  to  contain  the 
spirit  of  some  departed  monarch,  and  ta  such  have  the  rank  and  title  of  a  king. 
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and  have  also  numerous  attendants  who  wait  on  and  feed  them  with  the  matest 
care  and  solicitude.  When  taken  abroad,  the  people,  both  in  Siam  and  Birmah, 
are  obliged  to  prostrate  themselves,  as  before  their  actoal  sovereign.  The  white 
elephants  in  those  countries  are  mostly  brought  fVom  the  interior  district  of  Laos, 
and  are  of  both  sexes.  l*he  hair  on  their  bodies  is  generally  very  thin,  and  ap- 
proaches to  the  flesh  colour. 

The  common  domestic  animals  of  Asia  present  greater  varieties  of  species 
than  those  of  any  other  region,  and  though  no  longer  found,  except  in  a  few  in- 
stances, in  a  state  of  nature,  are  still  proverbial  for  their  symmetry  and  vigour. 
In  Arabia,  particularly,  the  horse  is  of  all  other  animals  the  object  of  most  especial 
care  and  value.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  does  he  display  so  much  gentle- 
ness, intelligence,  and  spirit  The  nomadic  and  pastoral  nations  which  have  ftom 
time  immemorial  occupied  the  plains  of  Asia,  are  universally  an  equestrian  peo- 
ple. They  may  be  said  to  live  almost  on  horseback,  and  indeed  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  them  to  carr^  on  their  predatory  expeditions,  or  to  traverse  the  vast 
steppes  of  the  central  districts,  without  the  aid  of  this  noble  animal.  His  flesh 
also  supplies  them  with  their  favourite  food,  and  the  milk  of  the  mare  is  the 
greatest  dainty  of  a  Tartar  feast  Wild  horses  are  reported  to  exist  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Tartary,  where  the  inhabitants  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flesh.  No- 
thing can  present  a  greater  contrast  than  the  comparison  of  the  degraded  apd  de- 
generate ass  of  Europe  with  the  same  animal  in  his  native  country.  Instead  of 
Uie  dejected  air,  shaggy  coat,  pinched  dimensions,  and  miserable,  half-starved  aj^ 
pearance,  which  he  presents  in  these  countries,  the  ass  of  Persia^  Syria,  and  the 
Levant,  approaches  nearer  to  the  large  size  of  the  horse,  and  partakea  much  of 
his  beautiful  symmetry  of  form,  noble  carriage,  and  unrivalled  speed. 

The  camel  and  dromedary  are  no  doubt  of  Asiatic  origin.  They  are  mentioned 
among  the  earliest  lists  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the  patriarchs.  The  former, 
which  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  having  two  humps  on  the  back  instead 
of  one,  appears  to  have  been  in  all  ages  more  limited  and  confined  in  its  geogra- 
phical distribution  than  the  latter  species.  The  camel  is  found  chiefly,  if  not 
solely,  among  the  wandering  Tartars,  from  the  confines  of  Siberia  to  the  northern 
ridges  of  the  Himmaleh  Mountains ;  whilst  the  dromedarv  spreads  not  only  over 
Arabia,  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia,  but  extends  into  India,  and  probably  even 
into  China,  and  is  also  widely  spread  over  all  the  northern  and  sandy  parts  of 
Africa. 

Of  the  ox  kind,  four  distinct  varieties  have  been  from  time  immemorial  domes- 
ticated in  different  parts  of  Asia.  The  common  Indian  ox  is  the  usual  beast  of 
draught  and  burden  in  Hindoostan,  and,  from  its  great  speed,  is  frequently  used 
for  the  saddle,  even  by  Europeana  The  Yak  has  been  long  domesticated  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  continent,  and  especially  among  the  Tartars.  The  bufi&lo, 
common  in  India  and  China,  supplies  the  inhabitants  with  milk  and  butter.  The 
fourth  species,  the  Grayal,  frequent  among  the  Burmese  and  in  Thibet,  is  also 
found  wild  in  many  parts,  and  is,  in  that  state,  a  formidable  animal,  being  as  much 
dreaded  by  the  native  hunters  as  the  tiger. 

The  varieties  of  sheep  and  goats  are  numerous  in  Asia.  The  broad-tailed  sheep 
is  widely  dispersed.  The  tail  is  the  best  part  of  the  animal,  for  the  flesh  is  dry 
and  insipid ;  and  instead  of  wool,  the  body  is  covered  with  a  short  coarse  hair, 
unfit  for  manufacturing  purposes.  From  the  fleece  of  the  shawl-goat  of  Cash- 
mere, the  Indians  manu&cture  those  rich  and  valuable  shawls  which  are  so  highly 
esteemed  in  Europe,  as  well  as  throughout  the  Easi.  The  Anfi^ra  goat  is  an  in- 
ferior variety  of  the  shawl-goat,  whose  long  wool  is  of  a  tolerably  fine  texture,  but 
not  adapted  to  the  same  purposes  as  the  richer  wool  of  the  Cashmerian  animal. 
The  hog,  though  found  wild  in  most  parts  of  Asia,  is  a  domestic  only  among  the 
Chinese,  who  appear  to  esteem  its  flesh  in  proportion  to  the  detestation  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed  and  Buddha. 

The  southern  parts  of  Asia  are  chiefly  characterized  as  being  the  native  region 
of  those  large  apes  which  the  credulity  of  early  travellers  metamorphosed  into 
wild  men,  and  which  some  modern  naturalists  would  persuade  us  form  part  of  the 
same  order  as  that  to  which  we  ourselves  belong.     Various  species  of  these  dis- 
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gosling  caricatares  of  the  human  fonn  are  scattered  in  the  soathem  extremities 
of  the  two  great  peninsulas  of  Hindoostan,  Malaya,  and  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Among  Uie  carnivorous  animals  are  three  or  four  species  of  bears.  One  of 
these,  the  Syrian  bear,  lately  discovered  on  Mount  Lebanon,  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  sacred  writers.  The  others  inhabit  the  Himmaleh  and  other  more 
eastern  ranges,  except  one  species  which  is  found  in  the  jungles  on  the  plains  of 
India.  Besides  these,  the  common  brown  bear  of  Europe,  bsm  the  white  or  polar 
bear,  abound  in  Siberia,  Kamtscbi|tka,  and  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The 
tiger,  the  most  savage  and  formidable  of  all  the  rapacious  animals,  exists  only  in 
Asia  and  the  neighbouring  isles.  The  rimau  dahan,  or  black  tiger,  a  large  spe- 
cies but  lately  described,  iiSiabits  Siam  and  Sumatra ;  and  the  leopard  and  panther 
are  common  among  the  forests  of  India.  The  lion  also  has  been  lately  found  in 
the  province  of  Gujerat,  but,  unlike  the  African  variety,  he  is  without  a  mane,  and 
appears  to  be  altogether  a  much  less  formidable  animal.  The  striped  hyaena  is 
common  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of  the  continent,  and  varioos  species  of  wild  dogs 
and  foxes  are  everywhere  abundant 

Two  difierent  species  of  rhinoceros  are  known  to  inhabit  the  continent  of  India, 
and  the  great  islands  contiguous  to  the  Malayan  peninsula.  The  continental,  or 
one-homed  species,  is  a  common  inhabitant  of  the  swampy  banks  of  all  the  great 
rivers.  Thicker  and  more  unwieldy,  for  his  size,  than  the  elephant,  he  exhibits, 
in  confinement,  much  of  the  singular  sagacity  observed  in  that  gigantic  animal. 
A  young  one,  lately  alive  in  Paris,  evinced  many  such  habits.  He  smelt  at  every- 
thing, and  seemed  to  prefer  sweet  fruits,  and  even  sugar  itself,  to  any  other  food. 
Like  the  elephant,  he  collected  and  held  everything  intended  for  his  mouth  with 
the  movable  upper  iip ;  and  when  he  ate  hay^  he  formed  it  first  into  little  bundles, 
which  he  placed  between  his  teeth  by  means  of  his  tongue.  It  is  in  a  wild  state 
only  that  the  bodily  strength  of  this  creature  can  be  fully  estimated,  and  this  is 
frequently  displayed  in  a  surprising  degree.  Its  power  is  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  active  ferocity  of  the  lion  and  the  ponderous  strength  of  the  elephant,  but  this 
is  only  exerted  in  self-defonee.  The  rhinoceros  derives  all  his  food  from  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  is  quiet  and  peaceable  when  left  to  himsel£ 

The  varieties  of  deer  are  numerous,  while  the  antelopes  are  bvl  scanty.  Of 
the  former,  one  species,  the  Thibet  musk,  is  peculiar.  It  m  aboot  the  size  of  a 
small  goat  Both  sexes  are  without  horns;  but  the  musk  is  produeed  by  the  male 
only.  This  perfume  has  always  been  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  Ektst, 
and  when  genuine  and  pure,  is  said  to  be  sometimes  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
This  anim^  inhabits  the  highest  points  of  the  Himmaleh  and  Thibetian  mountains, 
seldom  descending  below  the  snow  line,  and  leaping  among  the  rocks  and  preci- 
pices with  the  security  of  the  chamois  and  ibex.  There  are  also  several  kinds  of 
gazelles,  one  species  of  which  furnishes  the  poet  with  a  favourite  metaphor ;  ga- 
zelle-eyed being  one  of  the  highest  complimentary  epithets  that  can  be  bestowed 
upon  a  lady. 

The  birds  of  Asia  are  of  great  variety,  and  many  of  them  of  splendid  plumage. 
The  peacock  is  the  glory  of  Indian  ornithology,  and  appears  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Europe  about  the  time  of  Alexander.  It  is,  without  doubt,  the  most 
superb  bird  in  creation,  although  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  form  takes  some- 
thing from  that  admiration  which  it  would  otherwise  excite.  It  occurs  in  the 
greatest  profusion  over  the  extensive  plains  of  India,  where  it  grows  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  with  us,  and  where  domesticated  individuals  occur  sometimes  of  a 
pure  white  colour.  The  most  valuable  of  our  domestic  fowls,  the  common  cock 
and  hen,  are  still  found  wild  in  the  woods  of  India,  and  are  replaced  in  the  adja- 
cent islands  by  other  varieties  more  beautiful  than  that  domesticated  in  Europe. 
The  pheasants  are  of  numerous  species,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  varied  and 
brilliant  colours  of  their  plumage.  The  cassawary  is  a  native  of  Chin  India  and 
the  large  islands  of  Malaysia.  Like  the  ostrich,  it  does  not  fly,  but  uses  its  wings 
as  an  assistance  in  running.  Its  speed  is  great,  and  it  nearly  equals  that  bird  in 
size,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  same  voracious  appetite. 

Parroquets  and  parrots  are  nometoue.  Many  of  the  latter  are  eminently  beau- 
tiful, and  one,  the  vernal  parrot,  is  not  larger  than  a  sparrow.   The  gigantic  crane, 
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in  its  oncommoQ  voracity  and  in  the  nature  of  its  ibodt  is  completely  a  bird  of 
prey.  It  is  sufficiently  high,  when  walking,  to  appear  like  a  native  Indian.  The 
rainy  season  in  India  is  always  preceded  by  the  arrival  of  these  and  other  eranes 
and  herons  in  great  numbers,  and  the  destmcUon  they  must  create,  not  only 
among  fish,  but  land  reptiles  of  every  description,  is  so  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  natives,  that  they  hold  these  birds  in  great  estimation.  There  are 
a  multitude  of  other  birds  in  Asia,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  far  their  rich 
plumage  or  their  pleasing  songs.  Some  of  the  spicv  groves  are  the  hannts  of 
beautifully  odoared  pigeons,  parrots,  and  other  gay  birds,  which  impart  peculiar 
splendour  to  these  regions  of  perpetual  summer. 

Besides  the  above  enumerated  birds,  nearly  all  the  European  species  of  corre- 
sponding latitude  are  found,  even  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  continent,  ap- 
parently so  identical  that  specimens  from  the  two  localities  cannot  be  distingiiish- 
ed  even  by  the  difference  of  a  feather.  The  common  house-sparrow,  ibr  instance, 
is  found  in  the  Himmaleh  Mountains,  and  is  as  abundant  about  the  village*  of 
Upper  Nepaul  as  in  any  part  of  England. 

The  fishes  of  Asia  are  so  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  other  continents^  as  to 
render  an  account  of  them  not  so  necessary  as  of  other  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom :  hke  birds,  they  possess  powers  of  locomotion  denied  to  land  animals, 
and  it  is  consequently  to  the  latter  class  only  that  we  can  look  for  these  striking 
peculiarities  which  would  render  an  account  of  them  interesting  to  the  generid 
reader. 

The  reptiles  of  Asia  are  exceedingly  nomeroos,  and  of  great  variety  of  species. 
In  the  rivers  of  India  are  found  large  crocodiles,  different  from. those  of  Africa. 
The  serpents  are  various,  and  many  are  of  the  most  deadly  nature :  one  species, 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  is  said  to  destroy  the  person  bitten  by  causing  an 
unconquerable  and  deadly  sleep.  The  southern  regbns  and  islands  are  tnhahited 
by  others  of  a  very  large  size,  as  the  great  Python,  usually  considered  the  samel 
with  the  Boa  Constrictor  of  the  New  World  and  the  Anaconda  most  comn^  in 
Ceylon,  said  to  be  of  sufficient  bulk  and  strength  to  destroy  the  tiger  in  its  deadly 
folds.  The  celebrated  hooded  snake,  or  Cobrk  de  Capello,  is  peculiar  to  India, 
and,  with  other  species,  is  well  known  to  be  tamed  by  the  Indian  jugglers. 

The  Chameleons  are  natives  of  Asia  no  less  than  of  Africa,  and  are  now  known 
to  comprise  several  species.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  reptiles  yet  discovered 
is  probably  the  flying  dragon,  from  which  perhaps  the  fiibuloos  writers  of  an- 
tiquity derived  their  notion  of  the  formidable  monster  figured  in  old  books.  This, 
however,  is  a  small  and  inofiensive  little  animal,  distinguished  from  the  lizard 
tribe  by  having  on  each  side  of  the  body  a  broad  membrane  like  a  wing,  strength- 
ened by  bony  processes ;  it  wanders  about  trees  in  search  of  insects,  and  is  3ius 
enabled  to  spring  from  bough  to  bough,  and  support  itself  a  few  minutes  in  the 
air. 

The  insects  of  Asia  are  inferior  in  number  and  variety  only  to  the  New  World. 
The  Atlas  beetle,  near  five  inches  in  length,  from  its  size  and  singularity  of 
shape,  is  among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  kind.  The  splendid  Buprestis  Vittata, 
with  many  others  of  equal  size  and  beauty,  are  so  much  admired  by  the  Chinese 
that  they  are  kept  in  cages  when  alive,  and  when  dead  are  used  as  ornaments  for 
dress.  All  the  varieties  of  the  silk-worm  are  found  in  Asia :  one  species  alone 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe ;  but  the  Asiatics  cultivate  several  others,  from 
which  garments  are  made  less  fino  in  texture,  but  much  more  durable,  than  those 
fabricated  from  the  common  species.  The  white  wax  insect,  about  the  size  of  a 
fly,  is  found  in  China,  and  is  remarkable  as  producing  an  important  necessary  of 
life :  the  whole  animal  is  covered  with  a  white  powder,  that  is  imparted  to  the 
stems  of  the  plants  on  which  it  is  found  in  thick  clusters :  the  natives  collect 
this,  and  melt  it  with  vegetable  oil,  which,  when  cold,  becomes  as  firm  as  bees- 
wax, and  when  made  into  candles  is  reckoned  superior  to  that  article.  As  a 
medicinal  drug,  it  is  in  high  estimation  throughout  China. 

Some  of  the  shell-fish  of  Asia  are  peculiar ;  of  these,  the  hammer-shaped 
oysters  are  found  adhering  in  great  numbers  to  the  submarine  rocks  on  the  south- 
ern coasts.     The  Pearl  Oysters  are  abundant  in  similar  situations,  and,  when 
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large,  Ibraish  tiuit  beantiftil  tanbetance  called  inoCher-of^MarL  The  ariental  pearl- 
fisheries  are  well  known  to  produce  grebt  wealth :  the  jNrincipal  of  these  are  on 
the  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  and  along  the  8h<Hres  and  islands  oi  Hajar  on  the  Per- 
sian Giil£  The  former  has  greatly  declined  in  value,  but  the  latter  is  said  to  be 
on  the  increase.  The  most  remarkable  qiecies  of  shell-fish  in  the  world  is  the 
Tridacaa  gi|[ts,  of  which  the  valves  sometimeB  exceed  fiwr  feet  in  length,  and, 
with  the  animal,  is  of  the  enormous  weight  of  600  pounds :  it  adfaoes  to  the 
rocks  by  such  a  strong  ligament,  that  it  can  only  be  separated  with  a  hatchet 
The  cartilage  of  the  hinge,  when  cut  and  polished,  is  so  beautifiilly  irideaoent  as 
nearly  to  rival  the  opal. 

The  mious  languages  spoken  between  the  Ganges,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  woughout  Western  Asia,  present  numerous  and  striking 
resemblances,  and  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  cotfuaon  origin.  The  Sanscrit  is 
the  laaguiige  of  the  sacred  boote  of  the  Brahminical  religion,  and  the  parent  of 
the  numerous  dialects  of  Htndoostan.  The  Bali,  which  resemUes  the  Sanscrit, 
is  the  sacred  language  of  the  Buddhists,  in  Thibet,  Ceylon,  and  Farther  India. 
The  principal  languages  of  Hindoostan  ase  the  Tamol,  Bengalee,  Hindoostanee, 
and  Cc^lonese.  The  language  of  the  Gypsies,  or  Zinganes,  who  wander  through- 
out Europe,  differs  little  from  the  dialects  of  northern  India. 

The  Persian  language  excels  in  sweetness  and  melody,  end  has  been  much 
cultivated.  The  nxMlern  Persian  has  a  mixture  <^  Arabic  and  Turkish.  The 
language  of  Cabul  or  Afghanistan  is  derived  apparently  fixxn  ihe  Pernan  and 
Sai^rit,  and  is  oommonly  caUed  Poosbtoo.  The  Persian  only  is  used  here  in 
composition.  The  Bocharian  is  also  derived  from  the  Persian.  The  Aremaic 
fiimily  comprises  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee,  which  are  dead  languages^  the  Syriac, 
which  is  only  spoken  to  %  limited  extent^  the  An^ic,  and  the  Ethiopia  The 
Arabic  has  been  spoken  and  written  through  a  long  series  of  ages.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Koran,  or  sacred  book  of  the  Mahometans;  and  has  thus  been  spread 
as  extensively  as  the  religion  of  the  Prophet  h  is  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity 
in  Yemen,  and  is  admired  for  its  copiousness  and  strength.  Corrupt  dialects  are 
^ken  tfarongbout  Western  Asia,  Independent  Tattary,  and  Northern  Africa.  It 
is  taught  in  schools  in  all  Mahometan  countries.  Tlie  Armenian  is  a  peculiar 
language,  but  -evidently  aUied  to  the  other  languages  of  the  Soropean  race. 

ue  languages  of  eaatem  Asia,  con^pusing  those  of  China,  Corea,  f  apan,  Thi- 
bet, and  Chin  India,  are  very  peculiar  in  their  structure,  and  have  many  resem- 
blances to  each  other,  either  in  radical  words  or  grammatical  form*:  they  are 
classed  together  under  the  name  of  Monosyllabic  languages.  Tke  Chinese  writ^ 
ten  language  is  a  oeUection  of  hieroglyphical  chanoters,  one  of  which,  either 
simple  or  compound,  is  employed  to  express  every  idea ;  thus,  the  characters  of 
sun  and  moon  united,  denote  splendour.  T%e  number  of  efteroentioy  characters  is 
stated  to  be  214 ;  the  compound  exceed  40,000.  The  language  of  conversation 
consists  of  about  830  monosyllables.  These  are  so  varied  by  accents  as  to  form 
1300  words ;  but  the  variation  is  so  sGght,  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  trace  the 
character  with  the  finger  in  the  air,  in  order  to  make  a  word  intelligible. 

The  Japanese,  the  Corean,  the  Thibetan,  and  the  Anamic,  which  is  spoken  in 
Cochin  China,  Tonquin,  and  Cambodia*  contain  many  Chinese  words.  The  Avan 
or  Birman,  has  many  resemblances  to  the  Thibetan.  The  Siamese  is  the  most 
peculiar  in  its  character,  and  extends  throughout  Laos,  into  the  southern  provinces 
of  China  and  also  into  Assam.  The  Peguan,  in  the  south  of  the  Birman  empire, 
is  littie  known. 

The  languages  of  norilhem  and  central  Asia,  are  less  cultivated  and  less  under- 
stood than  the  preceding.  The  Mongolian  and  its  dialects  are  spoken  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  Chinese  Tartary,  and  extend  fk>m  Thibet  on  the  south,  to  the 
Yenesei  on  the  norUi.  The  TVmgousian  is  an  original  language,  of  which  the 
Mantchoorian  of  eastern  Tutary  is  a  refined  and  written  dialeet  They  are  spo- 
ken from  the  peninsula  of  Corea  to  the  northern  Ocean.  The  Tungonsian  and 
Mongolian  present  numerous  striking  resemblances  to  each  other,  and  to  the  Tur- 
co-Tartarian  languages,  both  in  radical  words  and  grammatical  fi>nns.  The  prin- 
cipal remaining  families  of  northern  Asia,  are  the  Samoyeds  and  Finns  on  the 
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,  exteoding  inlo  Europe;  the  Oetinks,  in  the  centre;  tho  Kurilians,  on  tlie 
.  of  eastern  Ta.rtary ;  and  the  Korinli?,  Kamtscbatdales,  and  Zcbeiktchi,  who 
occupy  the  narth-eBsIern  exttemily  of  the  continent.  Tbeif  knguigea  are  imper- 
fectly known,  and  Iheir  connexion  ia  not  underetood. 

In  all  cstimatGB  relative  to  the  population  of  this  great  coDtlnenl,  the  atrooat 
uncertainty  pcevaila :  nothing  like  theenumeralionB  made  by  the  authority  of  eo 
of  the  European  governments,  and  by  that  of  the  United  States,  have  ecer  tx 
attempted,  except  in  the  coee  of  Ibe  pretended  cenaiia  made  in  China,  the  extrara- 
gtuice  of  which  renders  it  questionable  :  that  made  of  Siberia,  in  IBOl,  fram  the 
great  extent  and  thinly  populated  atate  of  the  country,  together  with  the  uneetUed 
and  roving  character  of  the  numerous  tribes  by  which  it  is  peopled,  mokes  it  c^ 
doubtful  authority.  The  following  statement  conforms  to  the  more  moderate 
euumentiona  of  the  most  approved  writers: 

Asiatic  Ruasia 5,000,000 

Turkey  in  a™ 8.000,000 

Syria,  including  Palestine 3,500.000 

Arabia 8,000,000 

Persia 8,SO0J)O0 

Afghnnialan  and  BeloocbisUn BJ>OOJ)00 

Hindoartan M3J»OJ»0 

Chin  India 14,000,000 

Chinese  Empire 900.000.000 

J.pan 15,000,000 

IndepoQilenl  Tartary 10,000,000 

Total 431.000,000 


ASIATIC    RUSSIA. 

Asiatic  Russia  is  *n  immense  tract  of  coanlry,  stretching  from  Raasia  i^ 
Europe  to  the  Paciiic  Ocean,  an  extent  in  length  of  about  4000  miles,  and  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  north,  to  the  boidere  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Independ- 
ent Tartary,  Persia,  aiid  Turkey  on  the  aoutli,  exhibiting  on  average  breadth  of 
about  1800  miles,  and  containing  nn  area  of  probably  near  6.250,000  square  miles. 
This  region  compriaes  Siberia,  which  is  by  Ikr  the  modt  extensive  portion  of  it, 
together  with  the  territories  tying  on  both  sides  of  the  Volga  river;  and  north  of 
the  CoHpian  Sea  also,  those  traversed  by  the  great  chain  of  Caucasus,  and  situated 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Seas.  The  population  of  the  whole  region, 
though  imperfectly  known,  may  be  assumed  at  about  5,000,000  souls. 

SIBERIA. 

SiBFRrA  contains  nearly  a  third  part  of  the  continent  of  Asia;  a  great  portion 
of  which  is  included  within  the  limits  of  the  Frozen  Zone,  constituting  one  of  the 
most  forlorn  and  desolate  regions  of  the  globe.  The  bee  of  the  country,  for  the 
most  port,  like  European  Russia,  tends  to  a  level,  but  by  far  the  greater  portion 
I  has  not  been  much  traversed,  and  ia  therefore  but  imperfectly  known.  The  bor- 
Idersof  the  Arctic  Ocean  consiBl  chiefly  of  marshy  plains  buried  in  almost  per- 
petual icennd  snow,  and  arc  nearly  destitute  of  inhabitants.  Much  of  the  interior  of 
Siberia  is  occupied  by  those  wide  and  extensive  deserts,  called  Steppes,  nr  elevated 
plains,  which  are  of  a  dull  uniformity  of  aspect;  marshy,  covered  with  long  rank 
grass  and  aquatic  shrubs,  and  hlled  with  almost  numberless  saline  lakes;  but  other 
ports  in  which  the  soil  and  climate  admit  tbe  growth  of  trees,  ahound  in  exten- 
sive forests,  and  many  portions  of  the  southern  districts  are  comparatively  rich 
and  fertile. 

For  ita  western  boundary,  Siberia  has  the  long  chain  of  the  Urals,  which  r 
to  the  height  of  not  more  than  from  300D  to  4000  foot :  at  the  eastern  eitremity 
of  tlie  southern  border  commences  the  vast  Altaian  range,  which  under  the  various 
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names  of  Urgmn,  Dabt,  Great  Altai,  litUo  Altai,  YaUanoy,  and  Stannovoy  Moun- 
taiii^  extend  eastward  to  Kamtschatka.  The  rivers  of  this  refpon,  in  regard  to 
length  of  course  and  volume  of  water,  rival  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  world,  and 
have  mostlv  a  northern  direction,  flowing  into  the  Frosen  Ocean ;  the  shores  of 
which  are  barred  \fy  almost  perpetual  ice.  The  greatest  of  these  are  the  Obe, 
the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena ;  the  secondary  rivers  are  chiefly  the  tributaries  of  the 
lai^  ones;  besides  these,  are  the  Olensk,  the  Yana,  the  Indi^irca,  and  the 
Kolima.  Siberia  contains  one  large  lake,  the  Baikal,  300  miles  m  length  by  50 
in  breadth ;  its  waters  are  firesh,  and  abound  with  sturgeon  and  other  fi^ ;  also 
with  seals,  the  presence  of  which  seems  very  remarkable,  considering  the  dis- 
tance from  the  sea.  The  chief  of  the  other  lakes,  are  the  Tehany  and  Soumy, 
the  Piacinskoie,  and  the  Taimourskoie. 

No  part  of  this  extensive  country  belonged  to  Russia,  till  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  cen^ry,  sor  was  it  comnleteljr  subdued  and  attached  to  it,  till  it  was 
conquered  by  Peter  the  Great  and  Gatberine  IL,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth. 
The  inhabitants  were  formerly  almost  wholly  wanderers,  but  a  large  portion  now 
reside  in  towns,  villages,  and  settled  habitations. 

Siberia  is  divided  into  the  two  great  governments  of  Tobolsk  or  Western,  and 
that  of  Irkoutsk  or  Eastern  Siberia:  these  are  subdivided;  the  former  into  the 
provinces  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  and  Kolhyvan ;  and  the  latter  into  those  of  Irkoutsk, 
Yakoutsk,  Nertchinsk,  Ochotsk,  and  Kamtschatka.  The  population  of  this  great 
region  is  extremely  thin  and  widely  scattered,  not  averaging  more  than  one  to  : 
every  five  miles :  the  enumeration  of  1801,  give  for  the  whole  number  of  inhabits  I 
ants  1,038,356,  which,  if  the  area  is  reckoned  at  5,000,000  square  miles,  will  be 
about  the  result  stated. 

Siberia  serves  as  a  place  of  banishment  for  delinquents,  and  many  prisoners  of  I 
state  have  been  sent  here ;  oftentimes  men  of  rank  and  intelligence,  who  have 
greatly  contributed  to  civilize  and  improve  those  parts  of  the  country  to  which 
they  have  been  banished.  The  two  great  capitals,  Tobolsk  and  Irkoutsk,  have 
acquired,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  polish  of  European  society.  Hospitality, 
the  virtue  of  rude  and  recluse  regions,  is  said  to  be  most  liberally  exercised 
throughout  Siberia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Russian  vice  of  drunkenness  seems  to 
be  copied  with  most  ample  addition. 

In  no  countTT  are  there  found  so  many  different  races  of  people  as  in  the  Rus- 
sian empire.  The  chief  of  the  various  native  tribes  of  Siberia,  are  the  Samoyeds, 
Tun^ouses,  Ostiaks,  Tartars,  Bunits,  Yakoutes,  Koriaks,  Tchnktchi,  die.  On  the 
extreme  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  wander  the  Samoyeds,  who  have  been  called 
the  last  of  men.  They  are  a  meagre  and  stunted  race,  in  their  habits  filthy  in  the 
extreme,  and  sunk  in  gross  superstition  and  idolatry.  The  Laplander  in  Europe, 
and  the  Esquimaux  in  North  America,  are  very  similar  in  appearance,  and  are 
probably  the  same  people.  The  Tungouses  are  found  chiefly  on  the  Yenisei  and 
Lena,  and  their  tributaries:  they  possess  herds  of  reindeer;  but  nearly  their  sole 
employments  are  hunting  and  fishing  along  the  great  Siberian  rivers.  They  are 
described  by  those  who  have  had  intercourse  with  them,  as  frank,  honest,  and 
brave ;  and  they  are  mostly  votaries  of  the  Shaman  creed.  The  Ostiaks  are  found 
on  the  Obe  and  its  tributaries :  they  are  like  the  Samoyeds  of  diminutive  size, 
with  hair  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  tint,  and  features  destitute  of  beauty.  They 
live  mostly  by  fishing,  and  occasionally  by  the  chase ;  and  are  said  to  be  distin- 
guished by  great  simplicity  of  manners,  goodness  of  heart,  and  open  hospitality. 
The  Tartare  people  the  southern  parts  of  Siberia,  from  the  Urals  to  the  Upper 
Obe ;  these  are  attached  to  the  general  habits  of  their  countrymen,  a  wtndering 
life  occupied  almost  exclusively  in  the  rearing  of  cattle,  particularly  horses, 
making  horse  flesh  and  fermented  mares*  milk  their  favourite  luxuries.  The 
Buraits,  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Lske  Baikal,  are  a  Tartsr  tribe,  and 
similar  in  their  habits  and  modes  of  life  to  the  rest  of  that  race.  The  Yakoutes 
occupy  the  banks  of  the  Lena,  and  in  their  habits  and  pursaitm  much  resemble 
the  Tungouses,  though  they  are  considered,  on  the  whole,  as  less  daring  and 
active.  Far  to  the  north,  in  particular,  they  dwindle  into  a  poor  and  stunted 
race.     In  the  extreme  north-esst  part  of  Siberia  reside  the  Tchnktchi,  a  people 
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who  bftve  preserved  entire  the  independence  so  long  lost  by  all  the  other  tribes 
of  thetd  regiona  They  meet  the  Russians,  however,  for  purposes  of  trade  at  the 
fair  of  Ostroonoi,  of  whom  they  are  extremely  jealous,  having  been  formerly 
much  imposed  on  in  trading,  but  are  now  rendered  by  experience  more  wary  and 
cautious.  They  exchange  tobacco,  hardware,  cutlery,  iic  for  sea-hofse  tee^ 
and  the  skins  and  furs  of  the  various  sea  and  land  animals,  of  their  own  and  the 
opposite  coasts  of  America.  They  are  described  as  a  stout,  rough,  honest,  bold, 
and  fearless  race. 

Agriculture  in  Siberia  is  extremely  limited ;  a  very  great  portion  of  the  soil 
being  entirely  unfitted  by  nature  for  this  important  pursuit  The  finest  fanning 
district  extends  from  the  Irtysh  to  the  Angara,  along  the  base  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains :  here  good  crops  of  oats,  rye,  and  Iwrley  are  produced ;  culture  is,  however, 
limited  not  ooly  by  the  indolence  of  the  people,  and  the  want  of  a  distant  market, 
but  by  the  almost  exclusive  taste  of  the  Tartar  inhabitants  for  pasturage  and  the 
rearing  of  horses. 

The  most  important  natural  prodoctious  of  Siberia  are  drawn  fVom  its  mines. 
Those  of  the  Urals  are  of  gold,  platina,  copper,  and  iron ;  of  which  the  supply  of 
the  two  last  is  very  great  The  mines  of  the  Altai  are  in  the  provinces  of  &ol- 
hy  van  and  Nertcbinsk :  they  are  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper :  these  mines  are 
worked  on  behalf  of  the  government  with  slaves,  who  consist  mostlv  of  banished 
convicts;  a  great  variety  of  minerals  are  also  found.  Among  the  Urals  are  met 
with  diamonds,  emeralds,  topazes,  and  rock  salt,  of  which  the  latter  is  worked  to 
a  great  extent ;  and  the  Altai  mountains  produce  the  topaz,  the  be^l,  the  onyx, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  red  garnets.  Talc  also  occurs  on  the  banks  of  the  Yitim,  which 
supplies  the  place  of  window-glass  all  over  Asiatic  and  part  of  European  Russia. 
It  is  in  many  cases  nearly  as  transparent  as  that  article,  without  being  liable  to 
break.  It  is  divided  into  thin  lamine,  which,  like  pieces  of  glassy  are  vidoable  in 
proportion  to  their  size. 

The  commerce  of  Siberia  is  confined  mostly  to  two  branches ;  one,  formed  by 
the  exportation  of  metals,  minerals,  and  furs ;  and  the  other,  a  transit  trades  con- 
sisting in  an  overland  intercourse,  carried  on  from  Europe  across  Siberia  widi  the 
Chinese  Empire,  and  also  with  the  regions  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  trade  between  Russia  and  China  is  transacted  at  the  frontier  and  adjoining 
parts  of  Kiachta,  on  the  one  side,  and  Maimatchin  on  the  other.  The  value  of 
articles  exchanged  on  both  sides,  is  supposed  to  amount  annually  to  about 
$2,000,000. 

Tobolsk,  the  capital  of  all  Siberia,  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tobol  and 
the  Irtysh :  it  consists  of  two  towns,  the  upper  and  the  lower,  which  are  con- 
structed wholly  of  wood,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  public  buildings.  It  b  an 
agreeable  place  of  residence,  the  society  being  formed  on  the  European  model 
The  inhabitants  are  social,  and  living  is  extremely  cheap.  The  business  transacted 
at  this  place  is  great,  as  all  the  trade  of  Siberia  passes  through  it  Population 
about  15,000.  Omsk  on  the  Irtysh,  Barnaule  on  the  Obe,  and  Tx>m8k  on  the  Tom, 
are  all  considerable  towns,  containing  respectively  7500,  8000,  and  10,000  inha> 
bitants.  Irkoutsk,  on  the  Angara  River,  is  the  handsomest  place  in  Siberia,  and 
is  the  capital  of  the  eastern  division  of  that  country.  The  houses  are  chiefly  of 
wood,  but  the  streets  are  broad  and  spacious.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
very  fine,  and  there  are  twelve  handsome  churches.  The  inhabitants  are  about 
12,000  in  number,  and  consist  chiefly  of  merchants  connected  with  houses  in 
St  Petereburg,  and  of  the  civil  and  military  officera  of  government  The  shops 
of  Irkoutik  are  filled  with  nankeens,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  and  other  articles 
of  Chinese  dress  and  furniture ;  and  it  has  almost  the  aspect  of  a  Chinese  city. 

Upwards  of  1000  miles  to  the  north-east  is  Yakoutsk,  on  the  Lena  River,  in  a 
bleak  and  wiatry  region,  where  the  ground  is  still  frozen  in  June,  and  the  river  is  'i 
passable  on  sle4s  in  September:  its  importance  is  derired  from  its  trade  in  fura 
with  the  surrounding  district  Population,  7000.  Ochotsk,  the  emporium  of  the 
north-eastern  distticts  of  Asia,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  the  same  name,  and 
more  than  4000  miles  east  of  St  Petereburg,  is  a  neat  and  thriving  town  of  1500 
inhabitants :   nearly  half  of  these  are  in  the  employ  of  government     Ochotsk 
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collects  all  the  fiirs  and  skiilfl  of  Kamtschatka  and  North-west  Ameriei.    Host 
of  the  other  places  in  Siberia  are  mere  villages  or  trading^  posts. 

Near  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  and  Yana  Rivers  the  Arctic  Ocean  pfdscnts  a 
number  of  isles,  of  which  some  are  large:  the  chief  appear  to  be  Kotelnoi,  Fadef- 
skoy,  and  New  Siberia.  They  have  been  carefblly  examined  by  the  hunter 
Liackof,  and  latterly  by  Lieut  Anjou,  in  1821  and  1825.  The  aspect  of  these  shores 
is,  as  might  be  expected,  dreary  an^  desolate ;  but  they  present  one  indication 
that  is  truly  extraordinary,  and  gives  much  room  for  thought  to  those  who  specu- 
late on  the  changes  and  destiny  of  the  earth.  There  are  found  numerous  bones 
and  other  remains  of  the  elephant,  an  animal  now  altogether  foreign  to  this  part 
of  the  globe,  or  to  any  which  is  not  separated  from  it  by  nearly  a  fourth  of  its  cir- 
cuit Remains  of  that  huge  animal,  of  an  extinct  race,  the  manunoth,  are  also 
found  at  this  extremity  of  Siberia. 

A  large  and  long  peninsula,  of  peculiar  character,  called  Kamtschatka,  extends 
into  the  ocean  which  waters  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  This  territory  is 
about  600  miles  in  length,  by  300  in  its  ^eatest  breadth.  Its  position  on  the  j 
globe  ought  to  give  to  ue  greater  part  of  it  a  climate  like  that  of  Britain ;  but 
the  winds  blowing  torn  the  plains  of  Siberia,  and  from  the  vast  polar  seas  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  induce  an  Arctic  climate,  and  allow  scarcely  three  months 
of  summer.  This  cold  is  increased  by  the  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses 
nearly  its  whole  length,  some  of  whose  peaks  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height 

The  Kamtschatdaies  form  a  peculiar  race,  with  flat  features,  small  eyes,  thin 
lips,  and  scarcely  any  beard.  Their  stature  is  diminutive,  with  large  head  and 
short  legs.  Since  the  Russian  sway  put  an  end  to  the  wars  which  they  were  wont 
to  wage  with  considerable  fury,  they  have  passed  into  a  peaceable,  honest,  lazy, 
drunken,  servile  race,  careless  of  the  future,  and  addicted  to  coarse  sensuality. 
They  have  houses  both  for  winter  and  summer.  In  their  domestic  habits,  the  roost 
remarkable  peculiarity  is  the  use  of  dogs  harnessed  to  the  sledges,  and  employed 
to  draw  them.  At  their  high  festivals,  these  people  give  themselves  up  to  an 
almost  frantic  mirth,  which  astonishes  those  who  have  viewed  the  sluggishness 
of  their  ordinary  deportment  Their  favourite  dance  b  one  in  which  all  the  actions 
and  motions  of  the  bear  are  represented  to  the  life ;  and  the  violent  and  uncouth 
attitudes  assumed  for  this  purpose  excite  in  the  spectators  rapturous  admiration. 

Although  the  Kamtschatdaies,  by  connexion  with  Russia,  have  gamed  an  ex- 
emption from  war,  they  have  suffered  deeply  from  the  introduction  of  ardent  spi- 
rits, and  of  various  contagious  diseases.  Their  numbers  have  thus  been  diminished, 
and  do  not  at  present  exceed  4600,  of  whom  little  more  than  half  are  natives;  the 
rest,  Russians  and  Koriaks.  Bolcheretskoi  and  Kamtschatka  are  small  villages, 
which  pass  for  towns ;  but  the  only  place  of  any  real  importance  is  Petropaulov- 
skoi,  or  the  harbour  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  a  thriving  little  port,  by  which 
the  merchants  of  Ochotsk  carry  on  almost  all  the  trade  of  Kamtschatka. 

An  Archipelago  of  small  islands,  called  the  Kuriles,  stretch  from  the  southern 
point  of  Kamtschatka  to  Jesso,  a  line  of  nearly  800  miles.  Twenty-two  are 
known,  of  which  nineteen  ar^  subject  to  Russia.  Some  are  uninhabited,  from 
the  want  of  water ;  others  rival  Kamtschatka  in  the  abundance  of  game  and  fish. 
The  inhabitants  are  peaceable  and  well-disposed  ;  they  live  nearly  as  the  Kamt- 
schatdaies, but  in  a  neater  and  more  civilized  manner ;  and  some  of  the  southern 
islands  have  imbibed  a  tincture  of  Japanese  habits.  Their  subjection  to  Russia 
consists  almost  wholly  in  paying  a  tribute  of  furs  and  sea-calves. 

ASTRACHAN,  dtc 

Haviiio  briefly  described  Siberia,  it  now  remains,  in  order  to  complete  the  view 
of  Asiatic  RiMBia«  to  mention  that  part  of  it  extending  fh>m  the  former  region  far 
to  the  south-west,  and  comprising  the  countries  bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Ural 
River  and  the  Caspian  Set;  on  Uie  north  and  west  by  the  Volga  and  I>on  Rivers 
and  the  Black  Sea;  and  on  the  south  by  the  monarchies  of  Persia  and  Turkey ; 
the  whole  comprising  an  irregular  territory  of  not  less  than  1400  miles  in  length, 
and  varying  in  brradth  from  900  to  750  milea  The  southern  part  of  this  rep^on, 
extending  south  of  the  Rivers  Kuban  and  Terek,  and  travened  by  the  mountamoos 
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ridgfls  of  the  great  Cancaflian  chain,  ezhibita  an  entirely  diatinct  character  firon 
the  northern  portion,  and  will  in  consequence  be  termed  Caucasian  Russia.  The 
countries  north  df  the  Kuban  and  Terek  Rivers,  and  extending  to  the  south-west 
comer  of  Siberia,  comprises  the  entire  Asiatic  governments  oi  Oufa,  Orenburg, 
Astrachan,  and  Caucasus ;  also^  portions  of  Kazan,  Simbirsk,  and  Saratov,  together 
with  part  of  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 

In  this  territory  the  most  prominent  object  is  the  Caspian.  It  is  the  largest 
inland  eea  in  the  world,  reaching,  in  its  greatest  dimension  from  north  to  south, 
about  600  miles,  and  varying  in  breadth  firom  100  to  900.  This  mighty  inland 
expanse  is  supplied  on  the  nwth  by  the  Volga,  which,  after  traversing,  in  a  cosrse 
of  2000  miles,  the  whole  of  European  and  part  of  Asiatic  Russia,  poon  in  the 
united  waters  of  those  vast  regions.  On  the  west  it  receives  ample  streams  from 
the  mighty  peaks  of  Caucasus  and  Ararat;  the  Kooma,  the  Terek,  the  Arazes^  the 
Kizil  Ozen,  and  some  others.  On  the  east  the  Attruck  enters  the  Caspian ;  but 
by  hi  the  greater  portion  of  this  border  consists  of  arid  and  dreary  deserts,  fjrom 
which  the  Caspian  Sea  does  not  derive  any  accession  to  its  magnitude. 

The  waters  of  the  Caspian,  unless  at  the  immediate  influx  Sf  the  ^freat  rivers, 
are  as  salt  as  those  of  the  sea,  with  the  admixture  of  a  bitter  taste,  arising  from  a 
portion  ci  Glauber  salt,  supposed  to  be  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
naphtha  which  is  found  on  its  shores  in  considerable  quantity.  The  navigation  is 
dangerous,  particularlv  in  the  northern  part,  on  account  of  the  heavy  and  sudden 
gales  which  descend  from  the  high  cliffii  of  the  western  shore,  and  of  the  rocks 
and  shallows  with  which  this  quarter  abounds^  There  are  no  good  harbours  fhm 
Astrachan  to  Derbent.  Of  the  shores  of  this  great  sea,  the  southern  belongs  to 
Persia,  the  eastern  to  Independent  Tartary  and  to  the  country  of  the  Turcomans. 
The  western  and  northern  are  subject  to  Russia,  the  region  we  are  now  to  delineate. 

The  immediate  shores  of  the  Cfaspian  Sea,  composed  of  the  deltas  of  the  rivers 
Volga  and  Ural,  and  forming  the  province  of  Astrachan,  are  flat  and  marshy.  Far- 
ther north,  the  provinces  of  Oufa  and  Orenburg  rise  insensibly  into  a  mountainous 
elevation,  till  they  terminate  in  the  declivity  of  that  great  chain  which  separates 
Europe  from  Asia.  Here  these  regions  participate  in  the  rich  metalliferous  cha- 
racter which  distinguishes  the  Siberian  districts  on  the  Asiatic  side. 

The  country  is  capable  of  every  kind  of  culture,  but  is  chiefly  covered  with 
rich  pasturea  Its  eastern  frontier  is  formed  by  the  Ural  Mountains.  From  these 
flows  to  the  Caspian  a  river  called  also  the  Ural,  and  which  separates  Russia  from 
the  Kirguis  and  Kalmucks :  on  this  stream  is  situated  Orenburg,  a  well-built  town 
of  about  2000  houses ;  to  its  market  the  Tartars  bring  annually  10,000  horses,  and 
from  40,000  to  60,000  sheep.  Hence  also  numerous  caravans  depart  for  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  Khokan,  &c. 

At  the  head  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  Astrachan  and  its  district  constitutes  a  govern- 
ment of  which  the  city  forms  the  capital.  The  water  communications  of  this 
place,  by  the  Volga  on  one  side  and  the  Caspian  on  the  other,  are  very  extensive, 
and  enable  it  to  carry  on  a  considerable  commerce.  Astrachan  obtams  raw  silk 
from  Pereia ;  turquoises  from  Khorasan ;  rubies  and  other  gems  from  the  head  of 
the  Oxus.  Its  chief  wealth,  however,  is  derived  from  the  vast  fishery  which  it 
carries  on.  The  quantity  of  fish  obtained,  is  not  only  sufficient  for  domestic  con- 
sumption, but  is  largely  exported ;  and  the  roes  of  sturgeon,  prepared  in  that  pecu- 
liar form  called  caviare,  form  an  article  of  trade  for  which  it  is  filmed.  A  good 
deal  of  salt  is  obtained  from  marshy  lakes  in  the  neighbourhood :  and  some  fabrics 
of  leather  and  silk  are  carried  on.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  is  for 
the  most  part  poorly  built  of  wood.  Some  handsome  edifices  of  stone,  however, 
have  lately  been  erected,  particularly  two  commercial  halls.  The  population, 
amounting  to  70,000.  forms  a  various  mixture  of  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  : 
Russians,  Greeks,  English,  French,  Persians ;  even  the  Hindoos  have  a  small  quar- 
ter appropriated  to  them.  Most  of  the  Pereian  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  Arme- 
niansL 

The  government  of  Astrachan,  together  with  that  of  Caucasus  to  the  south-west, 
consists  of  a  boundless  extent  of  flat  steppe,  in  many  places  almost  desert,  but  in 
othen  capable  of  supporting  a  considerable  pastoral  population.    The  occupants 
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are  decidedly  Tartar.  The  eastern  tribes  are  Kalmucks,  and  the  western  chiefly 
Nogiis,  mixed  to  some  extent  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The  Tartar  habits 
and  character  universally  prevail,  though  the  people  are  reduced  by  subjection  to 
a  somewhat  more  orderly  and  industrious  way  or  life  than  they  would  spontane- 
ously adopt 

CAUCASIAN  RUSSIA. 

Cauoaoiah  RuaaiA  is  that  part  of  the  continent  situated  between  the  Caspian 
I  and  Black  Seas,  and  extending  from  the  Kuban  and  Terek  Rivers  southwani  to 
the  Araxes,  which  forms  most  part  of  the  boundary  line  between  the  empires  of 
I  Russia  and  Persia.     It  forms  an  irregular  territory,  stretching  from  north-west  to 
south-east  about  750,  and  from  north-east  to  south-west  280  miles,  comprising  the 
{countries  known  by  the  names  of  Circassia,  Daghestan,  Georgia,  Mingrelia  and 
Imeritta,  Abasia,  &c.    The  distinguishing  feature  of  this  region  is  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  of  Caucasus,  which,  in  height,  in  ruggedneas,  and  ii(  variety  of  aspect, 
though  not  unrivalled,  is  surpassed  but  by  few  in  Asia,  and  cfen  in  the  whole 
world.    Its  greatest  elevation.  Mount  Elburz,  attains  the  height  of  16,000  feet, 
which  is  somewhat  higher  than  Mount  Blanc.    The  tribes  inhabiting  this  tract 
have  always  been  reganied  as  dwelling  on  the  outer  border  of  the  civilized  world. 
They  attracted,  indeed,  the  notice  of  nations  with  whom  they  were  in  somewhat 
close  vicinity,  but  their  annals  have  never  assumed  a  regular  or  connected  form. 

In  modem  times,  Georgia,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Caucasian  kingdoms,  has 
been  distinguished  by  its  contests  for  independence  with  the  Persian  empire,  and 
subsequently  as  the  main  theatre  of  contest  between  that  empire  and  the  rising 
power  of  the  czar.  Russia,  after  a  pretty  long  struggle,  has  secured  the  whole 
western  shore  of  the  Caspian,  and  all  the  level  tracts  between  it  and  the  Black 
Sea.  Even  the  rude  mountain  tribes  are  obliged  to  own  a  certain  homage ;  but 
this,  as  well  as  the  accompanying  tribute,  is  scanty,  and  fully  compensated  by  the 
frequent  plundering  excursions,  against  which  the  Russians  with  difficulty  guard 
by  cordons  of  troops  drawn  along  Uieir  border.  Georgia,  and  still  more  Circassia, 
has  been  distinguished  for  the  athletic  strength  of  its  men,  and  the  fine  forms  of 
its  females;  in  consequence  of  which  qualities,  they  have  been  in  great  request  as 
domestic  slaves  over  all  the  Turkish  empire.  In  E!gypt>  particularly,  the  offipring^ 
of  those  slaves,  kept  up  by  mntinual  accessions,  long  maintained,  under  the  appel- 
lation of  Mamelukes,  a  sway  superior  or  paramount  to  that  of  its  Turkish  masters. 

Turkey  possessed,  till  lately,  some  ports  and  districts  on  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  which  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  considerable  traffic,  especially  in  slaves,  and 
also  to  foment  insurrection  among  the  rude  mountain  tribes.  As,  howiftvnr,  she 
has  been  obliged  by  the  late  treaty  to  cede  to  Russia  the  ports  of  Anapa  and  Poty, 
with  the  districts  of  Guriel  and  Akalzike,  she  may  be  considered  as  having  en- 
tirely lost  her  hold  of  the  Caucasian  territory. 

In  general,  all  the  Caucasian  tribes  profess  the  dogmas  of  the  Mahometan  faith, 
though  in  a  somewhat  loose  manner,  nree  from  the  tame  and  mechanical  routide 
which  that  religion  prescribes.  Scarcely  any  of  them  possess  among  themselves, 
or  have  imbibed  from  tho  Russians,  the  smallest  tincture  of  literature.  They  are 
almost  universally  addicted  to  habits  of  plunder, — that  national  plunder,  on  a  great 
scale,  which  is  considered  rather  a  boast  than  a  disgrace,  and  which  is  generally 
fiimiliar  to  rude  tribes  who  live  in  the  vicinity  of  more  opulent  nations. 

This  region  presents  a  varied  and  interesting  vegetation,  but  only  a  scanty  por- 
tion of  those  products  which  are  subservient  to  the  uses  of  life.  Even  the  lower 
valleys  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  though  endowed  by  nature  with  extreme  ferti- 
lity, are  little  improved.  Tlie  inhabitants,  ill  disposed  of  themselves  to  industri- 
ous culture,  are  moreover  liable  to  the  almost  continual  ravage  of  war  and  pre- 
datory incursion.  Their  supply  of  arms  and  of  foreign  luxuries  is  chiefly  derived 
either  from  plunder,  or  flrom  tiie  sale  of  their  people  as  slavea  Wine  in  consider- 
able abundance,  though  of  middling  quality ;  a  little  silk  from  the  low  southern 
districts ;  some  skins  and  furs  from  the  higher,  and  fine  honey  from  the  declivities 
of  the  hills,  nearly  complete  the  list  of  their  commodities  which  are  fit  for  the 
..  purposes  of  trade. 
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South  of  the  Terek  and  Kuban  rise  up  the  mighty  precipices  of  CaucasuSb  Its 
highest  ranges  are  clad  in  perpetoal  snow ;  be^th  is  the  black  rmoa  of  nicks 
and  precipices ;  while  the  lower  declivities  contain  a  nnmber  of  welKwatered  val- 
leys, forming  fin^  pastoral  districts ;  and,  though  not  capable  of  high  culture, 
yielding  plentiAilly  the  inferior  products,  maize  and  millet  In  these  moantain 
valleys  dwell  the  Circassians.  This  race  have  been  peculiarly  celebrated  for  their 
physical  qualities.  Tie  men,  though  spare,  are  tall,  handsome,  and  atbleUc  But 
it  IS  the  fine  form  and  delicate  complexion  of  the  female  CircassianB,  whidi  fivm 
80  wide  a  theme  of  Eastern  panegyric. 

The  distinctions  of  rank  and  lurth  are  observed  in  Cireaasia  with  all  the  strict- 
ness of  Highland  pride.  Under  the  prince  or  sovereign,  are  the  Dsdens  or  DoUes, 
who  attend  him  m  war  or  foray,  bvt  exercise  a  sway  almost  absolute  over  their 
own  immediate  vassals.  They  are  of  two  kinds ;  bondsmen,  who  cultivate  the 
glebe,  and  armed  retainers,  who  attend  him  to  the  field ;  which  last  have  cAen 
been  raised,  on  this  condition,  from  the  inferior  rank. 

The  noUe  Circassians  lead  that  sort  of  life  which  is  usual  with  independent 
chiefs  on  their  own  estates,  and  surrounded  by  their  vassals ;  a  round  of  war  and 
feasting,  of  hunting  and  jollity. 

Kabardia,  though  sometimes  described  as  a  distinct  terriUvy,  m,  more  properly 
speaking,  a  district  of  Circassia,  of  which  the  inhabitants  form  the  principal  tribe, 
and  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  civiliaation. 

The  Russian  territories  everywhere  border  upon,  and  inclose,  Cireaasia ;  yet 
the  valour  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  rapid  movements  of  the  light  cavalry  of 
which  its  bands  are  composed,  have  set  at  defiance  every  efibrt  to  reduce  it  to  a 
state  of  regular  subjection.  The  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  are  onW  i^le,  and 
that  somewhat  imperfectly,  to  protect  their  own  confines  fhxn  inroad  bj«  chain 
of  strong  fortresses.  These  are  chiefly  erected  along  the  Terek  and  Kuban,  two 
consideimble  streams,  which,  rising  among  the  loftiest  heights  of  Caucasus,  ik>w 
for  about  400  miles,  first  north,  then  the  former  east  till  it  fUb  by  numerous 
mouths  into  the  Cas|Han,  the  latter  west  into  the  Kack  Sea.  Mozdok,  on  the 
Terek,  is  the  centre  of  this  line  of  defence;  a  town  of  9000  people,  with  a  strodg 
garrison.  Georgievsk,  on  the  Kooma,  is  a  fortress  of  smaller  magnitude.  Near 
the  sources  of  the  Terek  is  Vladi-Kaukas,  a  fortress  built  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
I  ing  upen  ibe  iutercuurms  wiui  Oeorgia,  OLc,  In  this  vicinity  is  the  Scots  colony 
of  Karass,  which  is  in  a  flourishing  state ;  though  the  missionary  station  estab- 
lished there  has  not  answered  expectation. 

The  lower  course  of  the  Terek,  through  a  fertile  countrv,  presents  some  in- 
teresting objects.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Kisuur,  or  Kisliar,  a  town 
described  as  containing  2000  houses,  and  about  10,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  8000 
are  Armenians.  This  race,  sober  and  industrious,  founded  the  city  in  1796,  and 
carry  on  all  its  trade,  by  which  they  place  themselves  in  easy  and  even  opulent 
circumstances. 

On  the  extreme  heighto  of  Caucasus,  amidM  a  region  of  barren  rocks  and 
eternal  snows,  are  found  the  Ossetes  and  Lesghis,  formSable  and  determined  rob- 
bers, who  are  the  scourge  and  terror  of  all  the  surrounding  countries.  Their 
habitations,  perched  on  the  summita  of  the  loftiest  cliffi,  and  on  the  edge  of  the 
steepest  precipices,  have  a  most  fearful  appearance.  There  are  various  little  tribes, 
and  septa  of  greater  ones,  scattered  through  all  the  corners  of  this  mountainous 
region.     Some  of  these  are  the  Kistes,  Jugouches,  the  Tusches,  Karabulaks,  diu:. 

To  the  south,  stretching  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Caspian,  lies  the  moun- 
tainous province  of  Dagbestan.  Ite  fertile  soil  is  but  imperfectly  cultivated,  and 
ita  long  coast  presenta  but  few  harbours.  Tarki  is  favouniblv  situated  on  the  sea, 
but  the  principal  place  is  Derbent,  an  old  town,  long  the  bulwark  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  still  exhibiting  imposing  military  works.  It  is  now  much  sunk, 
having  only  a  population  of  about  4000  families. 

On  the  opposite,  or  southern  declivity  of  the  Caucasus,  extends  the  fiunous  and 
once  powerful  kingdom  of  Georgia.    The  world,  perhaps,  does  not  contain  a  re- 

tgion  more  profusely  gifted  both  with  richness  and  beauty.    On  ita  successive 
mountain  stages  are  raised  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  and  grain,  both  of  the  temp^ 
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rate  and  tropical  climates.  The  woods  aboiind  with  game ;  and  the  mountains 
contain  in  their  bosom  mines  of  considerable  value. 

The  human  race  flourishes  in  an  equal  degree :  the  men  are  distinguished  for 
vigour;  and  the  females,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  darker  complexion,  are  as 
famed  for  beauty  as  those  of  Circassia.  All  these  bounties  of  nature,  however, 
have  been  rendered  unavailing  by  the  oppressions  of  a  feudal  government,  and  by 
the  continual  wars  between  the  Russians  and  Persians  which  have  desolated 
Georgia  for  more  than  a  century.  Through  the  pressure  of  these  evils,  the  popu- 
lation of  this  fine  region  is  supposed  to  be  reduced  to  a  number  not  exceeding 
320,000  souU.  The  greater  number  are  not  Mahometans,  but  Greek  Christians, 
with  a  large  proportion  of  Armenians,  who  have  in  their  hands  all  the  traffic  of 
the  country.  The  Russians  draw  from  it  a  revenue  of  800,000  rubles,  not  nearly 
sufficient  to  defray  its  expenses.  The  waters  of  Georgia  are  chiefly  collected  by 
the  Kur  or  Cyrus,  which  flows  first  northward,  along  3ie  foot  of  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains ;  but  afterwards  turns  to  the  east  and  south,  passes  by  Teflis,  and  falls 
into  the  Caspian  on  the  borders  of  Ghilan.  It  has  previously  received  the  Araxes, 
firom  Ararat 

The  only  city  of  Georgia,  of  any  importance,  or  worthy  of  the  name,  is  Teflis, 
the  capital  It  is  boldly  situated  on  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Kur,  which 
flows  here  through  a  deep  and  gloomy  defile  covered  with  immense  foresta  The 
Russians  make  Teflis  their  head-quarters,  and  keep  there  a  large  military  force, 
which  is  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  This  is  considered  a  serious  grievance, 
being  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  oriental  seclusion,  particularly  in  re- 
gard to  the  female  sex,  whose  virtue,  made  hitherto  to  depend  chiefly  on  the 
jealous  guard  kept  over  it,  is  said  to  have  suffered  materially  from  this  intrusion. 
The  population  of  Teflis,  in  consequence  of  the  evils  under  which  it  has  suffered, 
has  declined,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  from  22,000  to  15,000. 

Shirvan,  Nakshivan,  and  Erivan,  are  districts  now  merged  in  Cieorgia,  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  Persia,  from  whom  the  two  last  were  wrested  during  the  late 
contest  They  are,  however,  much  dilapidated  by  the  effects  of  almost  constant 
warfiire.  Erivan  is  a  strong  fortress,  not  for  from  the  lake  of  that  name,  now 
greatly  impaired.  Nakshivan  was  an  ancient  and  magnificent  city,  but  is  at  pre- 
sent in  ruins.  Shirvan  has  a  fertile  soil,  which  produces  rice,  wheat,  and  barley.  At 
the  eastern  extremity  of  this  district,  on  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  the  town  of  Bakau, 
or  Baku.  Near  this  place  is  the  fire  worshipped  by  the  Guebres,  or  fire-worship- 
pers, who  affirm  that  it  has  been  burning  ever  since  the  flood,  and  will  continue  to 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  is  said  to  proceed  from  the  inflammable  nature  of  the 
soil  in  certain  spots,  which,  if  dug  into  for  a  few  inches,  and  a  live  coal  applied, 
will  take  fire  and  continue  to  bum. 

Proceeding  westward  from  Greorgia  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  we  find 
Mingrelia  and  Imiretta.  The  interior  tracts  are  mountainous  and  rugged ;  but 
Caucasus  here  slopes  downward,  and  allows  to  intervene  between  it  and  the  sea 
a  large  plain,  moist,  fertile,  but  unwholesome.  Floods  descending  from  the  heights 
inundate  this  watery  region.  Communicating  by  the  Black  Sea  with  Asia  Mmor 
and  Constantinople,  it  supplies  them  with  silk,  honey,  and,  unfortunately,  above 
all,  slaves ;  the  obtaining  of  which,  by  purchase,  seizure,  and  every  sort  of  nefa- 
rious process,  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  chiefo  of  Mingrelia.  It  is 
calculated  that  Turkey  seceives  annually  from  thence  about  12,000  of  these  un- 
fortunate beings.  As  the  port  of  Poty,  however,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rione,or 
Pbasis,  has  by  the  last  treaty  been  ceded  to  Russia,  that  power  will  henceforth 
command  the  trade  of  Mingrelia.     Poty  contains  about  lOOO  inhabitants. 

Redoutkale,  Kopi,  and  AnaUia,  partake  also  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  Pro- 
ceeding northward  along  the  Black  Sea,  after  an  almost  impassable  range  in- 
habited by  a  wild  race  called  the  Suanes,  appears  an  extended  and  wooded  region, 
the  country  of  Abasia.  The  people  are  a  rough  variety  of  the  Circassians.  They 
resemble,  without  equalling,  that  race  in  their  handsome  persons  and  dignified 
manners.  Secured  from  foreign  invasion  by  the  poverty  of  their  country,  and  by 
its  immense  and  entangled  forests,  they  are  wasted  by  intestine  contests ;  and  to 
the  various  forms  of  plunder,  their  situation  has  tempted  them  to  annex  that  of 
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piracy.  It  has  also,  however,  enabled  their  country  to  become  the  theatre  of  some 
commerce  in  the  usual  Caucasian  commodities,  that  of  slaves  not  excepted.  Of 
this  trade,  Phanagoria,  or  Taman,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kuban,  Santa  a  aort  of 
entrep6t  Anapa,  farther  to  the  south,  a  considerable  port,  with  a  good  barboor, 
was  in  possession  of  the  Turks  till  the  last  treaty,  when  it  was  transferred  to 
Russia.  The  other  ports  along  the  coast  are  Souchukale,  Gbelintchiky  Mamach, 
Soukoum-kale,  and  Isgaour. 


TURKEY. 

Asiatic  Turkbt  extends  over  some  of  the  fairest  and  finest  regiooe  of  Ask: 
no  countries  in  the  world  are  more  fiivoured  by  nature,  or  more  marked  by  grand 
historical  features ;  and  it  consists  not  so  much  of  any  one  single  coantry,  as  of 
several  detached  and  dissimilar  states,  which  the  sword,  wielded  by  fanaticiaro,  has 
combined  into  one  vast  heterogeneous  mass.  This  extensive  region  is  boanded 
on  the  west  by  the  Archipelago  and  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  north  of  the 
Black  Sea ;  east,  by  Asiatic  Russia  and  Persia ;  and  south,  by  Arabia,  Syria,  and 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  region  extends  from  east  to  west  about  1200,  and 
from  north  to  south  from  400  to  800  miles,  forming  an  area  of  about  430,000 
square  miles. 

This  wide  extent  of  countnr  presents  a  peculiar  variety  of  culture  and  aspect 
Its  ranges  of  mountains  are  of  great  celebrity  and  of  consKlerable  magnitude ;  the 
principal  is  the  extensive  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  ranging  from  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  to  those  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  which,  with  its  numerous  branches,  extends 
through  all  the  northern  portions  of  this  region.  Near  the  north-eastern  frontier, 
the  primeval  Ararat  rears  its  snowy  peaks,  reminding  mankind  of  the  most 
memorable  event  in  the  physical  histoir  of  the  globe. 

The  chief  rivers  are  the  celebrated  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  which,  commencing 
in  the  same  region,  unite  their  streams  a  short  distance  above  their  common 
estuary,  and  forming  the  Shat  ul  Arab,  enter  the  Persian  Gulf  about  75  miles 
below  Bussorah.  The  other  streams  are  of  smaller  magnitude:  they  are  iJie 
Sakharia  and  Kizzil  Irmak,  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and  the  Meinder,  Kodus- 
chay  and  others,  running  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Turkey  in  Asia  has  but  few  lakes,  and  those  are  nearly  all  saline.  Lake  Van, 
near  the  eastern  frontier,  is  the  most  extensive :  its  waters  are  so  brackish,  as  to  be 
unfit  for  use.  Lake  Nasook,  to  the  north  of  it,  is  much  smaller.  Chains  of  salt 
lakes  extend  through  some  of  the  interior  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  though  none  <^ 
them  are  of  much  magnitude.  The  sea-coasts  of  this  region  firom  the  Black  Sea, 
including  Syria  and  Egypt,  to  Alexandria,  are  often  denominated  the  Levant, — a 
term  which  signifies  the  quarter  where  the  sun  rises :  in  a  more  extended  sense, 
it  includes  also  the  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  and  the  Archipelago. 

The  principles  and  mode  of  government  are  exactly  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in 
European  Turkey.  The  pachas,  invested  with  the  command  of  extensive  terri- 
tories, receive  entire  the  power  of  the  original  despot  from  whom  they  derive 
their  appointment  Their  distance,  indeed,  afibrds  them  much  more  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  acting  independently,  and  of  merely  transmitting  to  the  Porte  such  an 
amount  of  tribute  and  military  aid  as  they  can  conveniently  spare. 

This  imperfect  and  precarious  independence  is,  generally  speaking,  the  reverse 
of  an  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  people.  The  pacha  rules 
with  as  complete  and  tyrannical  a  sway  as  the  sultan :  he  is  rendered  cruel  by 
the  dangers  by  which  he  is  surrounded ;  and  careless  of  the  welfare  of  his  dis- 
trict by  the  precarious  tenure  on  which  his  place  is  held.  In  order  to  maintain  j 
his  power,  he  takes  into  pay  the  brave  but  fierce  and  predatory  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  and  must  secure  their  attachment  by  allowing  them  liberty  to  commit 
plunder  and  outrage. 

These  countries  have,  from  the  earliest  ages,  been  distinguished  rather  by 
agricultural  industry,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle,  than  by  the  finer  manufactures. 
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which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  by  caravans  from  the  Sfreat  empires 
of  the  east.  In  most  of  its  districts,  however,  culture  is  rendered  insecure  by  the 
oppression  of  the  pachas,  and  the  ravages  of  the  Arabs,  against  which  the  govern- 
ment cannot,  or  at  least  does  not,  afibrd  protection.  Hence,  in  many  parts,  which 
were  formerly  covered  with  the  richest  harvests,  no  trace  of  fertility  remains, 
except  only  in  their  overgrown  and  deserted  pastures.  The  upper  tracts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Armenia,  where  horses  and  cattle  are  reared,  are  both  less  exposed  to 
inroad,  and  better  able  to  defend  themselves,  though  they  too  often  abuse  their 
strength  to  plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  plains.  Here,  however, 
is  pnxluced  the  fine  goat*8  hair  or  Mohair  of  Angora,  which  is  sought  in  Europe 
as  a  material  of  some  valuable  manufiictures. 

The  manufiKstures  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  of  an  ordinary  kind,  coarse, 
and  fer  internal  consumption  only.  Yet  silk,  cotton,  leather,  and  soap  are  staples 
of  the  Levant ;  and  the  two  latter  find  a  place  in  the  markets  of  Europe.  At 
Tokat  there  is  a  great  fabric  of  copper  vessels.  The  women  among  the  wander- 
ing tribes  in  the  upper  districts  weave  the  admired  Turkey  cai^ets;  but  the 
finest  are  made  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Persia. 

No  part  of  the  world  appears  more  expressly  destined  to  be  the  seat  of  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  command  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  numerous  coasts 
and  islands  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  its  position  at  the  connecting  point  of  the 
three  continents,  and  its  contiguity  to  countries  whose  dissimilar  tastes  and  pro- 
ductions peculiarly  fit  them  to  supply  each  other's  deficiencies,  are  advantages 
which  naturally  rendered  it  the  earliest  and  most  favoured  seat  of  commerce. 
The  splendour  of  its  ancient  emporia  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world;  and 
they  continued  for  a  lengthened  period,  notwithstanding  the  hostile  influence  of 
revolution  and  oppression,  to  preserve  a  considerable  portion  of  their  early  com- 
merce and  magnificence.  These,  however,  have  at  length  almost  totally  disap- 
peared. Since  the  discovery,  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  tho 
Indian  trade  has  taken  almost  wholly  a  difierent  route.  The  internal  distractions 
which  agitated  Persia  for  half  a  century  rendered  the  intercourse  with  that  em- 
pire both  dangerous  and  unprofitable. 

The  state  of  social  existence,  reiigion,  learning,  and  manners,  so  far  as  respects 
the  ruling  people,  is  precisely  the  same  in  Asiatic  as  in  European  Turkey.  They 
present  that  austere,  uniform,  and  gloomy  character,  which  the  precepts  of  Ma- 
homet tend  to  form,  and  which  is  produced  in  its  utmost  purity  in  the  cities  of 
Turkey.  The  native  and  subject  races,  however,  exhibit  marked  distinctions. 
The  Greek  population,  which  in  Europe  makes  the  prominent  feature  among  the 
conquered  people,  exists  only  to  a  limited  extent  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of 
Asia  Minor,  in  its  room  all  the  mountainous  Asiatic  tracts  contain  bold  and  hardy 
tribes,  who,  availing  themselves  of  their  distance  and  the  declining  power  of  the 
pachas,  admit  little  control  over  their  internal  proceedings,  and  establish  indepen- 
dent and  sometimes  almost  republican  governments. 

The  high  and  uncultivated  table-lands  in  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor  are  occu- 
pied by  a  wandering  and  pastoral  race  called  Turcomans.  All  their  habits  are 
decidedly  Tartar;  and  with  the  domestic  simplicity  of  this  race  they  combine  its 
love  of  war  and  booty,  with  no  nice  consideration  how  this  latter  may  be  obtain- 
ed. When  summoned,  however,  to  fight  under  the  banner  of  the  empire,  and  to 
unsheath  the  sword  against  the  infidels,  they  are  prompt  in  obeying  the  call,  and 
form  the  main  military  strength  of  Turkey.  They  serve  a  short  campaign  with- 
out pay,  but  with  little  ardour,  and  with  full  license  of  plaader.  Though  they 
cannot  meet  disciplined  troops  in  the  shock  of  battle,  they  make  excellent  irregu- 
lar cavalry. 

The  mountains  of  the  eastern  firontier  of  Turkey  |nroduce  races  exhibitin/^  de- 
cided peculiarities.  The  ancient  kingdom  of  Armenia,  situated  in  a  mountamous 
comer  of  Western  Asia,  has  remained  comparatively  little  aflected  by  that  mighty 
train  of  revolution  which  has  swept  over  that  region.  Their  course  of  life  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Jews,  with  whom  they  are  often  found  in  conjunction.  But 
what  in  the  latter  is  sordid  and  grasping  parsimony,  appears  scarcely  in  the  Ar- 
menian to  exceed  the  limits  of  steady  and  meritorious  industry.    This  people,  in 
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ftct,  carry  on  all  the  trade,  and  tnany  of  Hie  manufectuieB,  of  Persia  and  Turkej. 
Th?y  have  penetialed  into  India,  central  Asia,  Alrica,  and  the  east  of  Eun^: 
and  have  been  iDDictimea,  though  not  often,  seen  in  France  and  EngUnd.  In 
general  they  lead  a  peaceable  and  orderly  life,  under  the  goveinmeDt  of  beads  of 
^milies.  The  court  of  Rome,  by  indefatigable  eflbrts  at  converaion,  has  socceed- 
ed  in  effecting  a  species  of  Bchisni,  by  dr&wine  over  to  her  communion  20,000  out 
of  the  170.000  families  of  whom  the  nation  consisle.  The  great  remsinini; 
majority  adhere  to  the  EutychesD  creed,  and  revere,  as  their  head,  the  patiiarcb 
of  Brzerum.  They  admit  the  marriage  of  prieEta,  and  are  Iree  from  other 
Catholic  regulations ;  hut  in  letum  the;  cany  fasting  and  ablutioB  to  ft  pitch  \ia- 
known  lo  any  other  Cbristifln  secL 

Tiie  Kurds  hibabit  a  long  and  rugged  chain,  stretching  soirth-eaet  from  \he 
mounlaina  of  Armenia,  parallel  to  the  Tigris,  along  the  frontier  of  the  TarksA 
and  Pereian  emptrea.  Those  paeloral  ptirsiiits  which,  on  the  high  table  plain*  of 
Tartary  and  Persia,  vary  and  soften  the  habits  of  war  and  plunder,  we  impracti- 
cable in  a  region  which  presents  nothing  but  rugged  sleeps,  frightful  ravinea,  and 
narrow  valleys.  Here  every  chief  is  sealed  in  his  castle,  where  he  meditates, 
and  whence  he  atlempts,  the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains  which  lie  beneath  hico. 
The  Kurds  have,  however,  the  characteristic  virtue  of  barbarlBM,  ■  traak  hospi- 
tality, and  also  a  pride  of  pcdigioe,  founded  on  ■  nalional  existence  which  ma;  be 
traced  to  a  high  antiquity. 

These  regions  contained  in  ancient  limes  some  of  the  most  fertile,  populoos, 
and  powerful  states  in  the  world ;  here  flourished  tlie  mighty  empire  of  AHjria, 
and  the  cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Lydia,  Ionia, 
Pergamus,  &c.,  and  in  later  limes  these  countries  constituted  one  of  the  fairest 
portions  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  ancient  division  was  Assyria,  which  included 
the  countries  through  which  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  ran,  and  of  which  Nineveh 
was  the  chief  cily;  Chnldea,  containing  the  splendid  city  of  Babylon;  Meaopo- 
tamia,  whote  chief  city  was  Eilessa,  Armenia  had  the  cily  of  Area,  and  Asia 
Minor  contained  Smyrna  and  many  other  beautiful  and  populoas  cities,  nearly  all 
of  which  exhibit  nothing  at  the  present  day  but  ruined  temples,  churches,  and 
am  phi  theatres,  and  some  are  so  decayed  that  even  the  places  which  they  occupied 
cannot  be  recognised.  The  chief  Turkish  divieions  are  Anatolia,  Cantmanis, 
Roum,  Armenia,  Kurdistan,  Al  Jesiro,  and  Irak  Arabi ;  these  are  divided  into 
twelve  Paahalics,  which  are  subdivided  into  smaller  parts,  called  Sangiacats.  The 
population  of  Asiatic  Turkey  has  been  variously  estimated  by  diGTerent  writers, 
and  probably  does  not  exceed  8,000,000.  compwcd  of  Turks  and  Turcomans, 
Greeks,  Jews,  Armenians,  Kurds,  ond  Arabs. 

Though  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago  have  been  wrested  from  the 
grasp  of  the  Turkish  monarch,  still  a  number  of  ihem  remain  nnder  the  control 
of  that  sovereign.  The^  isles,  once  celebrated  for  wealth,  beauty  and  power, 
are  now  reduced  to  a  more  complete  slate  of  barbarism  than  even  the  continent 

Rhodes  was  renowned  at  an  early  period  as  a  great  commercial  stale;  it  ex- 
tended its  trade  to  the  most  distent  regions,  and  rivalled  the  splendoor  and  power 
of  the  greatest  kings,  when  afler  several  viciasitudea  it  was  merged  in  the  Roman 
empire ;  her  commercial  code  was  adopted  by  that  wise  people ;  In  after  times  it 
acquired  a  high  military  renown,  when  the  knights  of  St.  John,  expelled  frDoi  the 
Holy  Land,  made  Rhodes  one  of  their  last  retreats,  where  they  long  bojlled  the 
arms  of  Mahomet  and  Solyman.  The  city  of  Rhodes  presents  no  longer  a  frag- 
ment of  its  coloawiB,  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  or  any  trace  of  the  nume- 
rous fine  edifices  with  which  it  had  been  adorned  by  the  taste  and  wealth  of  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  now  a  mean  town,  with  a  population  of  6000;  Iholof  the  whole 
island  is  about  14,000.  North  of  Rhodes  is  Slanco,  the  ancient  Cos,  the  birth- 
place of  Hippocrates  and  Apelles;  Slampalie,  Amorgo,  and  Patmos,  where  St  Jc^n 
wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Samoa,  a  larger  and  more  important  island,  which  gave 
birth  lo  Pythagoraa.  Scio,  which  has  acquired  a  melancholy  celebrity  from  the 
barbarous  massacre  of  its  inhabitants  by  tJie  Turks  in  the  late  war,  25,000  of 
whom  perished  by  the  sword ;  the  rest,  including  opulent  citizens  and  ladiea  of 
hic-h  ranh,  were  sold  as  slaves,  and  the  island  rnluced  to  a  desert.     Metelin,  the 
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ancient  Lesbos,  though  greatly  decayed,  has  still  a  population  of  40,000,  one 
half  of  whom  are  Greek&  Its  trade  in  oil  is  considerable.  Tenedoe,  a  small 
rocky  idand,  produces  a  highly  esteemed  wine. 

Smyrna,  the  emporium  of  the  Levant,  situated  on  a  fine  bay  on  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Biinor,  is  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and  claims  to  be  Uie  birth-place  of 
Homer.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  length  and  one  in  breadth.  Its  groves  and  minarets 
make  a  handsome  appearance  at  a  distance ;  within,  however,  are  gloomy  walls 
and  ill-paved  streeta  The  city  is  liable  to  earthquakes,  which^  except  in  1739, 
have  caused  more  fear  than  injury.  The  plague,  however,  seldom  allows  a  year 
to  pass,  without  committing  serious  ravages.  The  population  has  been  estimated 
at  firom  100,000  to  120,000,  of  whom  90,000  are  supposed  to  htt  Qraeks,  and  8000 
Armenians.  Upwards  of  2000  Ehiropeans,  chiefly  Frencht  are.  settled  here  for 
the  Levant  trade,  and  form  a  numerous  society  among  theinnlv^i  which  enlivens 
the  gloom  peculiar  to  a  Turkish  city.  The  exports  of  Smyxyuk  are  those  of  Asia 
Minor,  raw  silk,  cotton,  carpets,  mohair,  raisins,  drugs,  and  a  i^  pecious  stones. 
The  returns  are  chiefly  in  wrought  silk,  woollens,  tin,  lead,  and  glass.  North  of 
Smyrna  is  Bergamos  or  Pereamos,  once  the  capital  of  a  powerful  line  of  kings. 
Population,  10  or  12,000.  Brusa  or  Bursa,  about  60  or  70  miles  south-west  from 
Constantinople,  was  for  a  short  time  the  capital  of  Turkey ;  it  is  a  fine  city,  con- 
taining about  6iO,000  inhabitants.  Its  mosques  are  said  to  amount  to  965,  some  of 
which  are  very  large  and  splendid. 

Eastward  from  Brusa  are  the  cities  of  Angora  and  Tokat ;  the  former  is  noted  for 
a  peculiar  breed  of  goats  which  thrive  only  in  a  limited  space  around  the  city. 
The  hair  of  this  animal  rivals  silk  in  fineness,  and  is  made  into  a  species  of  cam- 
let by  the  inhabitants  of  Angora,  who  are  chiefi^  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  that  fiibric.  The  population  of  the  city,  which  less  than  a  century  ago  was 
reckoned  at  100,000,  now  numbers  only  20,000.  Tokat,  lyinjp^  due  east  from  An- 
gora, has  an  extensive  manufacture  of  copper  vessels,  made  of  the  metal  produced 
from  the  mines  in  the  neighbourhood ;  also  of  blue  morocco  and  silk.  It  carries  on 
a  considerable  inland  commerce,  communicating  by  caravans  with  Diailiekir, 
Smyrna,  Brusa,  &c. 

Trebisonde,  on  the  Black  Sea,  upwards  of  500  miles  east  from  Constantinople, 
is  the  chief  emporium  of  this  part  of  the  Turkish  empire.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  50,000  in  number,  consisting  of  all  the  races  that  inhabit  Turkey,  mixed 
with  the  more  varied  tribes  from  Caucasus.  They  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  firuit  and  wine,  and  also  in  silk  and  cotton  stufEs  of  their  own  mamifiicture. 

Erzerum,  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Euphrates,  south-east  from  Trebisonde,  is 
an  ancient  city :  the  inhabitants  date  its  foundation  from  the  time  of  Noah.  The 
climate  is  healthy,  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  intense.  Population  80  to  100,000. 
Diarbekir,  on  the  Ti^is,  contains  40,000  inhabitants,  and  from  its  situation  on  the 
high  road  between  Persia  and  Turkey,  as  well  as  on  the  communications  down 
the  rivers,  forms  a  sort  of  key  to  the  commerce  of  Western  Asia.  Orfa,  situated 
between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  handsome  mosque 
consecrated  to  Abraham,  and  a  population  of  20,000  sools.  A  village  south  of 
this  place,  inhabited  by  Arabs,  still  bears  the  name  and  site  of  Haran,  the  original 
abode  of  the  patriarch.  Mosul,  with  35,000  inhabitants,  is  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Tigrb,  and  opposite  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  Nineveh ;  the  only 
monuments  are  mounds  of  earth  nearly  a  mile  in  circumference,  similar  to  those 
of  Babylon,  though  not  DSarly  so  lofly  or  so  perfect 

Bagdad,  on  the  Tigris,  exhibits  scarcely  any  remnant  of  the  ^y  and  romantic 
splendour  of  the  court  of  the  Caliphs,  not  even  a  vestige  of  their  palace,  and  but 
few  of  the  costly  edifices  with  which  they  enriched  this  city,  when  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mahometan  world.  Almost  all  of  modem  Bagdad  is  mean  and 
foreign  to  the  ideas  which  the  name  excites.  The  trade  in  Indian  goods  is  coup 
siderable,  which  are  brought  up  the  Tigris  fipom  Bussorah,  and  distributed  by 
means  of  caravans  through  Syria,  Asia  Mmor,  dtc.  The  inhabitants  are  reckoned 
at  from  60  to  80,000. 

Directly  south  of  Bagdad,  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  opposite 
Hillah,  are  the  ruins  of  Babykxi,  a  spot  to  which  recollection  gives  an  almost  un- 
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rivalled  interest  Hwe,  wet  a  space  extending  five  or  six  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion, are  spread  the  undoubted  remains  of  the  ancient  glory  of  nationsy  which 
none  of  the  proud  capitals  of  the  old  world  ever  rivalled  in  magnitude  and  the 
grandeur  of  its  structures,  and  which  is  rendered  still  more  imposing  by  the  awfiil 
antiquity  to  which  its  ori|^in  extenda  The  ruins  consist  of  vast  mounds  of  earth, 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  materials  of  buildings.  The  principal  of  these 
are  three  great  masses,  of  which  the  first  is  1100  yards  bug  anid  800  broad,  the 
second  is  700  yards  square,  and  the  third  762  yards  in  circuit,  and  196  feet  in 
height.  There  are,  besides,  smaller  mounds  scattered  about:,  these  all  contain 
vast  quantilieB  of  excellent  bricks ;  many  have  inscriptions  on  them,  and  are  gene- 
rally so  well  cemented  together,  that  it  is  difficult  to  separate  a  brick  from  the 
others  entire.  Several  extensive  cities  have  been  built  at  diflferent  times  out  of 
these  remains  The  interior  of  some  of  the  mounds  contain  many  cavities  ten- 
anted by  wild  beasts,  bats,  and  owls. 

South-west  firom  Hillah  is  the  town  of  Mesjid  Ali,  which  contains  the  tomb  of 
Ali,  the  son-in-law  and  one  of  the  successors  of  Mahomet  It  is  visited  annually 
by  great  numbers  of  Persian  travellers,  who  esteem  this  point  of  devotion  equal 
to  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  On  the  Shatul  Arab,  or  united  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  is  situated  Bussorah,  a  city  containing  60,000  inhabitants.  Its  most 
important  trade  being  that  with  India,  is  carried  on  partly  by  British,  but  chiefly 
by  Arabian  vessels,  of  which  those  of  500  tons  burthen  can  ascend  the  river  to 
this  point  Merchants  of  various  nations  reside  here,  also  English  and  Dutch 
consuls  It  is  a  dirty  and  meanly  built  place ;  the  bazaars  are  wholly  unsuitable 
to  the  valuable  merchandise  deposited  in  them,  and  there  is  only  one  mosque 
which  has  m  decent  appearance. 


SYRIA. 

Stbia  formed,  until  lately,  an  important  appendage  to  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  con- 
stituted one  of  the  chief  divisions  of  the  Turkish  empire ;  it  is  now  under  the 
control  of  Mohammed  Ali,  and  was  wrested  by  him  from  his  former  master  in  the 
war  of  1832,  between  Turkey  and  Egypt 

No  country  was  more  celebrated  in  antiquity  than  Syria.  In  the  south-west 
was  the  Land  of  Promise,  the  country  of  the  Israelites,  and  the  cradle  of  Chris- 
tianity. PhcBuicia,  particularly  its  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  were  fiimous  for 
commerce.  Damascus  was  long  the  capital  of  a  powerful  kingdom,  and  Antioch 
was  once  a  royal  residence,  and  accounted  the  third  city  in  the  world  for  wealth 
and  population. 

Baalbec  and  Pidroyra  still  exhibit  splendid  ruins  of  their  ancient  greatness. 
Here  have  the  Assyrians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  the  Crusaders,  and 
the  Turks,  struggled  at  different  periods  for  mastery.  Ignorance,  superstition,  and 
barbarism,  now  cover  the  land,  and  no  traces  of  its  civilization  remain  but  ruins. 
The  leading  feature  in  the  physical  aspect  of  Syria  consists  in  the  great  moun- 
tain chains  of  Lebanon  or  Libanus,  and  Anti-Libanus,  extending  from  north  to 
south,  dividing  the  country  into  two  distinct  portions,  one  bounded  by  the  coast, 
and  the  other  by  the  desert 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Orontes,  flowing  north  into  the  Mediterranean,  a 
short  distance  south-west  firom  Antioch,  and  the  Jordan,  running  south  into  the 
Dead  Sea,  besides  many  small  streams  from  the  heights  of  Lebanon,  &c.,  which 
water  and  fertilize  the  country.  Of  the  lakes  of  Syria  the  chief  is  the  well- 
known  Asphaltites,  or  Dead  Sea ;  its  waters  are  Salter  than  those  of  the  ocean, 
and  very  clear  and  limpid.  Many  absurd  stories  respecting  this  lake  are  now 
refuted  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  modem  travellers.  Tiberias,  or  the  lake 
of  Galilee,  enclosed  by  cultivated  lands  and  wooded  mountains,  forms  a  rich  and 
picturesque  object     The  others  are  the  lakes  of  Damascus,  Hems,  and  Antioch. 

The  soil  of  Syria  in  ^vourable  situations,  and  when  well  watered,  is  of  great 
fertility,  and  produces  abundantly  wheat,  rye,  maize,  dhourra,  and  rice,  cotton, 
tobacco,  sugar,  indigo ;  also  grapes  of  excellent  quality,  which  furnish  red  and 
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white  wines  equal  to  those  of  Bordeaux.  The  fruits  iie  wiooi^  and  comprise, 
accord  in^r  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which  they  are  i»MI|  netily  all  those  of 
tropical  and  temperate  climates.  The  commerce  of  Syiia  has  never  been  so  great 
in  modem  as  in  ancient  times,  and  has  of  late  much  diminished,  A  Tory  exten- 
sive land  communication  has  generally  been  carried  on  from  Syria  with  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  the  interior  of  Asia ;  but  the  long-cootinuad  wars  and  disturbed  condi- 
tion of  the  neighbouring  states  has  greatly  interfered  in  lattar  tnnes  with  the 
passage  of  the  caravans  and  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  carried  oil 

Syria  is  inhabited  by  various  descriptions  of  people ;  of  these  the  Arabs  from 
the  desert  who  drive  their  flocks  into  the  fertile  and  neglected  paitures  which 
more  or  less  abound  in  all  parts  of  this  region,  form  a  numerous  class,  of  which 
many  obtain  a  fixed  settlement  in  the  towns  and  cities ;  and,  conforming  to  estab- 
lished customs,  frequently  become  thrivinf^  traders  and  merchants ;  the  wsis,  how* 
ever,  of  the  population  of  the  towns,  is  pnncipally  Turks  and  Greeks ;  the  fcrmer 
speak  their  own  language,  although  that  in  most  general  use  is  the  Arabic*  The 
steep  and  rugged  heights  of  Lebanon  have  given  belter  to  races  of  quite  a  diifibr- 
ent  character  from  the  wandering  or  the  settled  Arabs.  Those  slopes  unfit  for 
pasturage  are  made  by  the  laborious  culture  of  the  people  to  yield  them  subsist- 
ence. They  are  a  martial  race,  fight  on  foot  with  the  musket,  and  have  what  is 
most  rare  in  Asia,  national  assemblies,  with  some  form  of  republican  government 

Among  these  mountain  tribes  the  chief  are  the  Maronites  and  Druses ;  the 
former  were  originally  the  proselytes  of  Maron,  a  saint  of  the  fifth  century ;  they 
are  Catholics,  and  notwithstanding  some  deviations  firom  what  is  considered 
strict  orthodoxy,  have  been  received  into  communion  with  the  church  of  Rome :  of 
the  numerous  villages  built  on  the  sides  of  the  hills,  each  has  its  priesl^  its  chapel, 
and  its  bell.  The  Maronites  in  general  live  in  a  happy  simplicity  in  rude  hamlets 
or  solitary  hots;  they  recognize  no  distinctions  of  rank,  and  there  are  few  among 
them  who  do  not  labour  for  their  own  support :  even  the  monks  and  priesti  till  the 
ground,  raise  flocks,  and  pursue  mechanical  occupations^  The  Maronites  are  well 
armed,  and  can  muster  from  30,000  to  35,000  men.  The  entire  population  is  es- 
timated at  from  130,000  to  150,000. 

The  Druses  inhabit  the  more  northern  regions  of  Lebanon,  and  are  a  ruder^eople 
than  the  Maronites.  Their  origin  is  traced  to  a  persecution  and  dispersion  thi^kgok 
place  about  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century  among  the  followers  of  M^homeif 
These  people  derive  from  their  independence  an  energy  and  a  vigour  of  character 
unknown  to  the  other  nations  of  Syria.  A  considerable  part  of  Sie  land  m  in  the 
possession  of  a  few  great  sheiks,  whose  factions  often  embroil  the  native^  hut  at 
the  same  time  maintain  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  activity.  All  the  mat  affiiirs  of 
the  nation  must  be  decided  in  an  assembly  of  their  sheiks,  at  which  6ven  peasants 
are  allowed  to  be  present,  and  to  give  tbeir  voice. 

The  Druses  are  divided  into  several  sects,  although  generally  they  appear 
rather  indiflTcrent  to  religion,  following  the  Mahometans  or  Maionites  in  their 
devotions,  as  caprice  or  convenience  dictates.  They  are  a  hardy,  robust,  and  war- 
like people,  brave  almost  to  excess,  and  entertain  a  proverbial  contempt  for  death. 
A  general  levy  of  the  nation  produces  about  40,000  men,  hence  the  entire  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  about  100,000.  The  Motonalis,  who  live  to  the  south-  of  the 
Maronites,  are  bigoted  Mahometans  of  the  sects  of  Ali,  and  are  hence  called 
shiites  or  heretics  by  the  Turks:  they  are  an  intrepid  and  brave  people,  and 
though  not  mustering  more  than  7000  fighting  men,  have  always  preserved  their 
independence.  The  Ansarians  reside  north  of  the  Druses :  they  live  in  a  sort  of 
anarchy  both  as  to  religioa  and  government,  believing  in  transmigration  of  souls, 
several  incarnations  of  the  Deitj,  &c.     Their  numbers  are  inconsiderable. 

Damascus,  the  capital  of  Syria,  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  cities  in  the  world 
for  its  antiquity,  and  is  known  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  to 
have  been  ever  since  a  ^eat  capital ;  it  is  at  present  the  most  flourishing  city  in 
Syria,  and  is  built  of  brick ;  its  streets,  like  those  of  all  Turkish  towns,  are  nar- 
row and  gloomy,  the  inhabitants  reserving  their  magnificence  for  the  interior 
courts  and  palaces,  under  the  Turkish  empire.  It  has  maintained  a  high  impor- 
tance, being  on  the  route  of  the  great  caravans  to  Mecca,  whence  even  the  Turks 
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esteem  it  holj,  and  call  it  the  g^ate  of  the  Caaha.  This  causes  not  only  an  im- 
roeose  resort,  but  a  gpreat  trade,  which  the  pilgrims  are  careful  to  combine  with 
the  pious  objects  of  their  joumej.  The  environs  of  Damascus  are  very  fertile, 
and  tolerably  cultivated,  and  rank  as  the  paradise  of  the  east  The  inhabitants 
are  100,000  in  number. 

Aleppo,  until  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  was  accounted  the  first  city  hi  Sjrria, 
and  the  third  in  the  Turkish  empire :  it  was  estimated  to  contain  firom  150,000  to 
290,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  90,000  were  Christians.  On  the  nigrht  of  the  13th 
of  August,  1822,  Aleppo  was  visited  by  a  calamity  of  the  most  dreadfiil  nature, 
which  has  rendered  its  future  existence  as  a  city,  problematical ;  being  riiaken 
almost  to  pieces  by  an  earthquake,  which  was  felt  from  Diarbekir  to  Cyprus.  The 
most  appalling  picture  is  drawn  of  the  horrors  of  that  night :  20,000  persona  are 
supposed  to  have  been  killed,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remainder  perished  for 
want  of  shelter  and  food. 

Scanderoon,  the  port  of  Aleppo^  about  70  miles  to  the  nertb-west,  poaseases  a 
fine  roadstead,  and  the  only  good  anchorage  in  Syria :  its  trade  was  once  import^ 
ant,  but  has  now  been  mostly  transferred  to  Ladikieh.  Antloch,  the  ancient 
queen  of  the  East,  is  now  a  poor  ill-built  town  of  11,000  inhabitanta  Ladikieh, 
or  Latakia,  70  miles  south-west  of  Antioch,  is  a  place  of  some  trade,  mostly  in 
tobacco;  population  10,000.  To  the  southward  is  Tripoli,  a  neat  towni  with  aome 
trade,  and  a  population  of  10,000,  of  whom  about  one-third  are  Christiana.  The 
next  port,  proceeding  to  the  south,  is  Beyrout,  inhabited  mostly  by  Druses ;  in  its 
neighborhood  is  raiwd  the  finest  silk  in  Syria.  Its  exports  and  that  of  cotton 
cause  some  trade ;  population  0000.  Said,  or  Sidon,  fiimous  in  ancient  times  for 
its  commerce,  being  second  only  to  Tyre,  is  now  a  small  place  with  5000  inhabit- 
ants :  it  is  the  principal  port  by  which  is  carried  on  the  maritime  trade  of  Damas- 
cus across  the  mountains.  Sour,  a  small  fishing  village  of  800  or  400  houses,  is 
all  that  remains  of  the  once  celebrated  Tyre.  Modem  times  have  seen  the  dread 
sentence  fulfilled,  that  the  queen  of  nations  should  become  a  rock,  on  which 
fishermen  were  to  dry  their  nets.    The  harbour  now  only  admits  of  boats. 

Cyprus,  Ijring  west  of  Syria,  has  along  with  that  country  become  tributary  to 
the  Pacha  of  ^jvt ;  it  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the 
most  voluptuous  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  it  is  140  miles  in  length,  by  63 
in  breodth.  The  natives  boast  that  the  produce  of  every  land  and  climate  will 
flourish  on  their  soil  in  the  highest  perfection :  its  wheat  is  of  superior  quality ; 
but  wine  may  be  considered  as  the  staple  product  Its  fruits  are  also  delicious, 
and  game  abundant:  the  inhabitants,  anciently  estimated  at  1,000,000,  are  now 
reduced  to  60,000  or  70,000 ;  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Greeks.  Its  females  still 
display  that  finest  model  of  the  Grecian  form  and  features,  for  which  they  were 
anciently  celebrated.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  some  manufactures  of  leather, 
carpets,  and  cotton,  all  of  great  excellence;  the  colours  being  particularly  fine  and 
durable.  The  principal  places  are  Nicosia  the  capital,  Lamica,  Famagusta,  and 
Bufia,  originally  Papbos,  distinguished  by  ancient  fable  as  the  birth-place  and 
residence  of  the  **  goddess  of  love." 

ADANA. 

The  Pachalic  of  Adana,  lately  a  district  of  Caramania,  is  in  length  about  150 
miles,  and  extends  westward  from  the  northern  part  of  Syria,  along  the  shore  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  it  is  a  fertile  and  tolerably  well  cultivated  countiv^yield- 
iog  wheat,  barley,  cotton,  dtc ;  its  chief  towns  are  Adana  the  capital,  and  Tarsus 
the  birth-fAace  of  St.  Paul,  which  has  still  an  ancient  church  that  bears  his  name. 
The  population  of  each  is  from  20,000  to  30,000  souls.  This  region  was,  together 
with  Syria,  conquered  firom  the  Porte  by  Mahomed  Ali,  in  1833. 

PALESTINE. 

PALnmifS,  first  called  the  Land  of  Canaan,  afterwards  the  Land  of  Promise, 
or  the  Promised  Land,  the  Land  of  Israel,  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  way  of  pre-em- 
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ineoee,  the  Land,  is  a  countiy  included  in  Syria ;  the  part  west  of  the  Jordan  is 
hounded  north  hy  the  moaDtain  of  Anti-Likanua,  east  hj  the  river  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  sooth  hy  Arabia  Petrea,  and  west  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  length 
it  is  about  170  miles;  but  its  breadth  greatly  varies,  being  in  some  places  56  miles, 
and  in  others  22. 

This  country  was  divided  by  Joshua  amonff  the  twelve  tribes  of  the  Israelites ; 
Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon,  Dan,  Ephraim,  2^bulon,  Issachar,  Asher,  Naphtali,  and 
part  of  Manasseb,  had  their  portion  allotted  on  the  western,  commonly  called  this 
side  of  Jordan ;  while  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  remaining  part  of  lianasseh  were 
placed  on  the  eastern  side,  commonly  called,  beyond  Jordan.  The  Romans,  on  6b- 
taining  lull  possession  of  this  country,  divided  the  part  west  of  the  Jordan  into 
three  tetrarchies,  viz.,  Jodea  proper,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  The  part  east  of  Uie 
Jordan  was  divided  into  the  smaller  districts  of  Perca,  Decapolis,  Gaulonitis,  Gra- 
laaditis,  Batanea,  and  Auranitis.  Neither  the  name  nor  the  division  of  Palestine, 
nor  any  of  the  above  subdivisions,  are  now  recognized  by  the  natives  or  the  Turk- 
ish government;  but  as  to  administration,  the  country  is  included  partly  in  the 
pachalic  of  Acre,  and  partly  in  that  of  Damascus. 

The  land  of  Canaan  contained  a  great  number  of  towns  and  villages  at  the 
time  when  it  was  invaded  by  the  Israelites,  and  in  after  ages  it  was  very  populoua 
In  the  time  of  David,  the  number  of  combatants  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was 
stated  at  1,100,000;  and  fh>m  this  the  total  population  has  been  computed  at 
6,000,000.  The  population  is  now  comparatively  small,  but  composed  of  various 
descriptions;  viz.  Turks,  who  occupy  all  the  civil  and  military  posts ;  Arabs, 
numerous  in  the  country  districts ;  Ureeks,  Christians,  and  Jews.  There  is  a  con- 
siderable number  of  monks,  and  in  every  considerable  town,  there  is  at  least  one 
convent;  but  the  monks  are  described  as  extremely  ignorant  and  vicious. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  beautifully  variegated  by  mountains,  hills,  valleys, 
and  plains.  The  most  remarkable  mountains  are  Lebanon,  Hermon,  Carmel, 
Tabor,  Ephraim,  and  EbaL 

The  climate  is  exceedingly  good.  It  seldom  rains,  but  the  deficiency  is  sup- 
plied by  the  most  abundant  dewa  The  cold  is  never  excessive ;  and  although  the 
summer  heats  are  great,  yet  they  are  mitigated  by  a  periodical  breeze,  which 
renders  them  supportable. 

The  Scriptures,  in  describing  the  great  fruitfulness  of  this  country,  characteiize 
it  as  **  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.*'  Although  some  have  represented  it 
as  barren,  yet  according  to  the  best  inft>rmed  travellers,  the  greater  part  displays 
a  truly  luxuriant  fertility,  corresponding  entirely  to  the  description  of  the  pro- 
mised land  ;  and  where  well  cultivated,  it  is  exceedingly  productive. 

Jerusalem,  the  capital  of  Palestine,  is  situated  in  a  mountainous  region,  about 
35  miles  from  Jaffii,  its  sea-port,  and  120  miles  from  Damascus^  TIm  name  of 
this  city  is  associated  with  every  thing  that  is  venerable  and  holy  in  the  mind  of 
Christians  and  Jews,  as  well  as  Mahometans;  whose  general  name  for  it  is  El 
Kods,  or  the  Holy,  adding  occasionally  El  Sheriff,  the  Noble:  it  is  (H'eatly 
reduced  from  its  former  size  and  magnificence ;  all  that  remains  of  this  once 
splendid  city,  is  a  Turkish  walled  town,  enclosing  a  number  of  heavy  unoma- 
mented  stone  houses,  with  here  and  there  a  minaret  or  a  dome,  to  break  the  dull 
uniformity.  Two  splendid  obiects,  however,  somewhat  enliven  the  gloom  of 
Jerusalem ;  these  are  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  Mosque  of  Omar ; 
the  former  has  long  been  the  grand  object  of  pilgrimage  and  visitation  to  the 
Christian  world.  It  was  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constan* 
tine,  upon  a  site  which  was  supposed  to  include  the  crucifixion,  the  entombm«it, 
and  the  resurrection.  The  Mosque  of  Omar,  erected  on  the  site  of  Solomon's 
temple,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  buildings  in  the  East  Its  numerous  arcades, 
its  capacious  dome,  with  the  rich  costume  of  Eastern  devotees,  passing  and  re- 
passing, renders  it  one  of  the  grandest  sights  which  the  Mahometan  world  has  to 
boast  of.  Jerusalem  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  18,000  are  Ma- 
hometans, and  4000  Jews;  at  Easter,  the  pilgrims  often  amount  to  5000;  there 
are  61  Christian  convents,  of  which  the  Armenian  is  the  largest 

Bethlehem,  six  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  is  a  village  of  2500  inhabitants,  memo- 
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Table  for  the  birth  of  David,  the  loyai  Psalmist,  and  of  oar  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ :  it  is  visited  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  oouvent,  built  by  the  empress 
Helena  over  the  mangier  of  the  nativity.  Naploos,  24  miles  north  of  Jerusalem, 
is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Samaria :  this  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places 
in  the  Holy  Land ;  it  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  surrounded  by  hills,  and  embosomed 
in  stately  groves  and  rich  gardens ;  inhabitants  10,000.  Nazareth,  50  miles  n<nth 
of  Jerusalem,  is  a  small  town  of  two  or  three  thousand  inhabitants :  it  ranks  next 
to  the  latter  among  the  holy  places  of  Palestine ;  the  scenes  of  all  the  events  in 
the  life  of  Joseph  and  the  Virgin  Mary  are  here  carefully  pointed  out :  the  most 
venerable  spot  is  the  Grotto  of  the  Annunciation,  the  descent  to  which  is  by  a 
flight  of  marble  steps.  The  natives  believe  that  when  sick  of  the  plague,  they 
may,  by  rubbing  themselves  against  the  columns,  assuredly  obtain  restoration  of 
health.  Hence  its  approaches  are  continually  crowded  by  the  suflerers  under 
Uiis  distemper;  circumstances  which  render  it  very  unsafe  for  other  visitants. 
East  from  Nazareth,  is  Mount  Tabor,  celebrated  by  the  transfiguration  of  which  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  theatre.  North  from  Nazareth  is  the  small  village 
of  Gana,  famed  for  the  miraculous  conversion  of  water  into  wine. 

Graza,  Jafl!a,  and  Acre,  are  the  principal  places  on  the  coast  Gaza,  noted  from 
the  earliest  antiquity,  is  a  decayed  town,  of  about  5000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on 
some  trade  in  coUoq  goods,  &c.  Jafia,  anciently  Joppa,  was  conspicuous  as  the 
port  of  Judea,  and  the  only  point  by  which  David  and  Solomon  communicated 
with  the  Meditenftnean  Sea :  it  beeame  famous  during  the  Crusades,  and  has,  in 
the  present  day,  acquired  a  melancholy  celebrity  from  its  capture  by  Bonaparte, 
and  the  subs^uent  massacre  of  the  prisoners  made  there.  The  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall,  which  ii  enyirooed  with  gardens;  where  lemoos,  oranges, 
citrons,  water-melons,  dEO.  grow  in  great  perfection. 

About  65  miles  north  of  Jaffii  is  Acre,  or  St  John  de  Acre :  the  p(^Iation  was 
lately  reckoned  at  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand.  During  the  Cruades  it 
changed  its  ancient,  obscure  name  of  Acron,  to  Ptolemais,  celebrated  as  a  scene 
of  siege  and  contest,  and  for  the  repeated  change  of  masters  it  had  to  endure.  In 
1799  Bonaparte  laid  siege  to  this  place,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  It  contains  an  elegant  Mosque  and  Bazaar,  and  the  finest  baths  in 
Syria ;  also  a  fountain  which  supplies  the  town  with  excellent  water. 


ARABIA. 

Arabia  forms  an  extensive  country,  being  a  great  peninsula  in  the  form  of  an 
irregular  quadrangle ;  bounded,  north  by  Asiatic  Turkey  and  Syria ;  east  by  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea ;  south  by  the  Arabian  S^ ;  and  west  by  the  Red 
Sea,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  It  lies  between  longitude  9S^  90'  and  59^  90'  east ;  lati- 
tude, 12^  W  and  31^  90'  north.  It  is  about  1500  miles  long  fix>m  north  to  south, 
and  ISOO  wide  fh>m  east  to  west    Area  in  square  miles,  1,166,000. 

The  general  aspect  of  Arabia  is  a  vast  arid  desert,  interspersed  with  spots  of 
fertile  ground,  and  intersected  in  diflerent  directions  with  various  ridges  of  moun- 
tains, none  of  which,  however,  attain  to  much  elevation.  Water  is  generally 
scarce,  and  there  are  no  rivers  or  lakes  of  any  considerable  size.  The  most  fer- 
tile parts  are  situated  near  the  sea.  Of  its  mountains,  Sinai  and  Horeb  are  the 
most  celebrated.  In  the  mountainous  parts  the  climate  is  temperate,  but  in  un- 
sheltered situations  the  heat  is  excessive. 

Arabia  was  divided  by  the  ancients  into  three  parts ;  Arabia  Felix,  or  Happy 
Arabia,  comprising  the  south-western  part  of  the  country,  bordering  on  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  on  the  southern  part  of  the  Red  Sea ;  Arabia  Petrawt  lying  on  the 
Red  Sea,  north  of  Arabia  Felix ;  and  Arabia  Deserta,  much  the  largest  division, 
embracing  all  the  eastern  and  northern  part  of  the  country.  These  names  are 
still  in  common  use  among  Europeans,  although  not  known  or  recognised  by  the 
natives.  The  actual  local  divisions  are,  Ist,  Hedjaz,  situated  along  the  upper 
coasts  of  the  Red  Sea :  here  is  the  Holy  Land  of  the  Mohammedans,  containing 
Mecca  and  Medina.    2d,  Yemen,  lying  on  the  lower  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
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on  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  is  the  most  populous  and  beflt  cultivated  part  of  Arabia,  and 
is  now  vnder  the  control  of  Mohammed  Ali,  Pacha  of  Egypt.  3d  Hadramaat, 
whose  shores  are  washed  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  or  Indian  Ocean :  this  division  is 
ander  the  control  of  numerous  petty  chiefs,  one  of  whom,  the  Sultan  of  Kediin, 
is  master  of  the  Island  of  Socotra.  4th,  Oman,  lying  partly  on  the  Sea  of  Oman, 
and  on  the  Persian  Gulf:  most  of  it  is  under  the  government  of  the  ImAm  of  Mus- 
cat, the  most  enlightened  and  civilized  of  all  the  Arab  chiefti  5th,  Hajar,  or 
Lahsa,  extending  fh>m  Omon,  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  to  the  Euphrates ;  its  har- 
bours are  mostly  in  the  possession  of  pirates,  who  capture  all  the  Tessels  in  the 
Gulf  they  can  master;  it  is  also  noted  for  its  pearl-fisheries.  6th,  Nedsjed,  the 
country  of  the  Wahabites,  occupies  the  centre  of  Arabia  between  Hajar  and 
Hedjaz ;  it  is  tolerably  populous,  and  although  much  Ot  the  sur&ce  is  desert,  it 
contains  many  fertile  tracts. 

Arabia  is,  and  has  been  from  the  earliest  agesi  ruled  by  a  number  of  princes  and 
petty  lords,  independent  of  each  other,  and  enrcising  within  their  own  territory 
a  sort  of  supreme  independent  power,  founded  on  patriarchal  principles.  The 
Bway  of  the  fiither  of  a  family,  the  first  source  of  subordination  among  men,  is 
that  of  which  the  influence  is  still  most  strongly  felt  among  the  Arabs.  Each 
little  community  is  considered  as  a  fitmily,  the  head  of  which  exercises  paternal 
authority  over  the  rest. 

The  general  character  of  the  soil  of  Arabia  is,  in  «  pecnliir  degree,  arid  and 
barren.  In  a  great  part  of  its  sur^e  no  grain  can  be  russd  at  all,  and  in  others 
only  that  coarse  kind  of  millet,  called  dhowrrm^  which  is  the  general  food  of  the 
inhabitants  in  dry  tropical  climates.  The  Arabs,  noCwithstuiding  their  natural 
disadvantages  and  their  wandering  life,  display  in  Boae  quarters  considerable 
industry  in  cultivation,  particularly  in  turning  to  aeoount  the  scanty  rills  with 

{which  their  valleys  are  refreshed.  In  Yemen,  the  contrivances  for  this  purpose 
are  elaborate  and  extensive.  Terraces  are  formed,  and  dikes  constructed  to  retain 
rhp  WMters,  which  aro  also  raised  fram  wollo  by  the  labour  of  tko  hmnA  to  irrigato 

the  fields ;  for  the  use  of  water-wheels,  which  answer  this  purpose  with  so  much 
more  ease  and  effect,  has  never  been  imported  from  Egypt  But  the  most  inte- 
resting culture  of  these  upland  tracts  consists  in  the  coffee  tree,  which  has  now 
become  a  necessarv  of  life  over  a  g^reat  portion  of  the  civilized  globe.  This  plant 
grows  at  a  considerable  height,  where  it  can  be  well  watered  and  enjoy  even  a 
measure  of  coolness ;  to  promote  which,  it  is  oflen  fenced  round  with  other  trees. 

If  the  vegetable  culture  of  Arabia  be  thus  scanty,  its  natives,  a  race  wholly  pas- 
toral and  wandering,  have  cultivated  with  care  and  success  the  breed  of  the  nobler 
species  of  animals.  The  horse  of  Arabis,  as  to  swiftness  and  beauty,  enjoys  a 
higher  reputation  than  any  otlier  species  in  the  world.  This  is  maintained  by  an 
almost  fantastic  attention  to  their  birth  and  traininjr.  The  camel,  which  seems 
created  expressly  for  the  sofl  soil  and  thirsty  plains  ofArabia,  is  indigenous  to  that 
country,  and  seems  to  have  been  transported  thence  to  the  wide  tracts  of  similar 
character,  which  cover  so  great  a  part  of  northern  Africa.  Even  the  ass  is  here 
of  a  very  superior  breed,  tall  and  handsome,  generally  preferred  for  travelling  to 
those  proud  steeds  which,  reserved  fi>r  state  and  for  war,  cannot  be  subject^  to 
any  species  of  drudgery. 

Manufactures  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  with  the  exception  of  some  quite 
common  fabrics  for  domestic  use.  But  for  commerce  Arabia  enjoyed  an  early 
celebrity,  of  which  only  faint  traces  are  now  to  be  found.  At  all  periods  anterior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  passage  by  the  Cape  of  (jood  Hope,  the  greater  part  of  the 
rich  commodities  of  India  were  transported  either  up  the  Red  Sea,  or  across  Ara- 
bia from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  desert  glittered  with  pearls  and  gems ;  and  ma- 
jestic cities,  that  lie  now  in  ruins,  arose  amid  the  waste.  Now  that  the  whole  of 
this  trade  has  taken  a  different  channel,  the  maritime  commerce  is  almost  wholly 
limited  to  the  export  of  coflbe,  in  exchange  for  the  manufactures  of  Hindoostan. 
This  intercourse,  afler  having  been  for  a  long  time  nearly  engrossed  by  the  Eng- 
lish, when  it  centered  in  Bombay,  has  of  late  been  appropriated  by  the  active 
rivalry  of  the  Americans,  who,  though  they  give  a  higher  price  for  the  commo- 
dity, bring  it  to  Europe  thirty  per  cent  cheaper.    The  entire  quantity  exported  is 
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now  estimated  at  18,000  bales,  of  d05  lbs.  each.  Aden  formerly  exported  ffum 
Arabic,  myrrh,  and  fruikincense ;  but  that  town  being  now  in  ruins,  the  trade  is 
divided  between  Mocha  and  Makulla. 

Besides  this  maritime  trade,  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  forms  a  commercial  Ue 
between  the  remotest  extremities  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  continents;  for  the 
numerous  devotees  who,  from  every  part  of  the  Mahometan  world,  resort  thither, 
scruple  not  to  combine  with  their  pious  object  a  good  deal  of  profane  traffic,  which 
is  made  at  least  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  journey. 

The  chiefs  of  the  desert  are  deeply  imbued  with  aristocratic  feelings,  and  dwell 
on  their  high  descent  with  a  pride  as  lofty  as  ever  prevailed  fn  feudal  £urope. 
This  dignity  is  the  more  flattering,  as  it  is  not  conferred  or  withdrawn  at  the  will 
of  any  monarch.  It  is  founded  on  ideas  thoroughly  rooted  in  the  mind  of  the 
nation,  who,  like  the  Highland  clans,  view  every  sheik  as  the  natural  head  of  a 
race  so  ancient  that  its  origin  is  traced  back  for  thousands  of  yeara  A  sheik  of 
an  ancient  Arabian  family  would  not  exchange  his  title  for  that  of  sultan.  An- 
other hereditary  Arabian  di|rnity  is  that  of  sheriffe,  or  descendant  of  Mahomet, 
marked  by  the  nearly  exclusive  privilege  of  wearing  a  green  turban.  This  is  a 
distinction  of  a  different  class,  more  widely  diffused,  and  descending  oflen  to  the 
poorest  among  the  people.  When  the  green  turban  is  worn  by  the  head  of  an 
ancient  tribe,  it  denotes  the  highest  dignity  that  can  exist  in  Arabia.  In  general, 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  viewed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  desert  as  a  mixed  and 
debased  race,  whom  they  scarcely  own  as  belonging  to  the  same  nation  with  them- 
selves. 

The  most  prominent  feature  in  the  Arab  character  consists  in  the  combination 
of  hospitality  and  robbery,  which  are  practised,  the  one  most  liberally  and  gene- 
rously, the  other  in  the  most  deliberate  and  merciless  manner.  It  is  towards 
strangers  that  these  opposite  dispositions  are  exercised ;  and  the  alternative  of 
good  or  ill  treatment  often  depends  on  very  nice  particulars.  The  rich  traveller, 
who  joamcTT  in  cKmrcoa  orer  the  open  plain,  is  considered  as  a  rightful  prey  \ 
while  he  who  approaches  singly,  in  a  defenceless  state,  and  soliciting  protection, 
acquires  an  irresistible  claim  to  it  The  being  once  admitted  to  partake  common 
breieui  and  salt  is  a  sure  pledge  of  safety  and  protection ;  and  he  who,  by  whatever 
means,  has  penetrated  into  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  has  reached  a  sanctuary. 

The  Arabs  are  of  small  size,  spare,  and  even  meagre.  They  are  less  distin- 
guished by  strength  than  by  extreme  agility.  Few  nations  surpass  them  in  horse- 
manship, and  they  are  alike  intrepid  and  skilful  in  the  management  of  the  bow, 
the  javelin,  and  latterly  of  the  musket,  since  its  manifest  superiority  has  intro- 
duce that  weapon.  Their  complexion  is  sallow.  They  are  not  only  temperate, 
but  extremely  abstinent  Animal  food  is  scarcely  used  at  all :  even  among  the 
rich  there  is  little  variety  of  vegetable  diet ;  the  milk  of  their  camels,  with  its 
several  preparations,  particularly  butter,  is  the  only  article  with  which  they  sea- 
son their  bread. 

The  religion  of  Mahomet,  which  originated  in  Arabia,  still  maintains  undis- 
puted sway ;  and  Christians,  who  were  once  numerous,  are  now  so  completely 
extirpated,  that  it  is  believed  there  is  not  a  single  church  existing.  The  SSunites 
and  the  Shiites,  who  diviae  between  them  the  empires  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  and 
wage  such  mortal  hostility  about  they  know  not  what,  have  also  their  respective 
districts  in  Arabia.  The  Sunites  rank  foremost,  having  always  had  in  their  pos- 
session the  holy  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  The  Zeidites  and  the  Beiari,  two 
native  sects,  reign  in  the  eastern  territory  of  Oman.  These,  though  they  unite  in 
acknowledging  Uie  authority  of  Mahomet  and  the  Koran,  have,  like  other  religious 
sects,  some  differences,  in  virtue  of  which  they  account  themselves  the  only 
acceptable  worshippers,  and  all  othms  as  heretical  and  profane.  The  Wahabite 
sect,  whose  political  influence  had  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  Central  Arabia, 
were  lately  the  predominant  people,  but  their  contest  with  Mohammed  Ali,  and 
his  triumphant  success,  have  now  reduced  their  power  to  a  very  low  ebb. 

Mecca,  celebrated  as  the  birth-place  of  Mohammed,  is  situated  in  a  dry,  barren, 
and  rocky  country,  40  miles  inland  from  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  entirely  supported  by 
the  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  every  part  of  the  Mohammedan  world.     The  chief 
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ornament  of  Mecca  is  the  ^mous  temple,  in  the  interior  of  which  is  the  Kaaba  or 
house  of  the  prophet,  a  plain  square  structure,  built  of  stone.  The  most  sacred 
relic  in  the  Kaabsr  is  the  stone  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to 
form  the  foundation  of  the  edifice.  The  grand  ceremony  through  whicli  pilgrims 
pass  is  that  of  going  seven  times  round  Uie  Kaaba,  reciting  Verses  and  psalms  in 
honour  of  God  and  the  prophet,  and  kissing  each  time  the  sacred  stone.  They  are 
then  conducted  to  the  well  of  Zemzem,  situated  in  the  same  part  of  the  temple, 
where  they  take  large  draughts,  and  undergo  a  thorough  ablution  in  its  holy 
waters.  Another  ceremony,  considered  as  of  equal  virtue,  is  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mount  Arafat,  situated  about  30  miles  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The  population 
of  Mecca  was  formerly  estimated  at  100,000,  but  is  now  reduced  to  16,000  or 
18,000,  the  resort  of  pilgrims  within  a  few  years  having  greatly  diminished.  Jidda, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  serves  as  the  port  of  Mecca. 

Medina,  l76  miles  north  of  Mecca,  is  celebrated  as  containing  the  tomb  of  Mo- 
hammed, around  which  300  silver  lamps  are  kept  continually  burning.  The  popu- 
lation is  6000.  Yambo,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  port  of  Medina.  Mocha,  situated 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  Arabia,  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  channel  through  which  almost  all  the  intercourse  of  Europe  with  this  part  of 
the  world  is  carried  on.  The  great  article  of  export  is  coffee,  which  is  celebrated 
as  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  population  is  estimated  at  5000.  Sana,  the  capi- 
tal of  Yemen,  is  a  handsome  city,  situated  128  miles  north-north-east  of  Mocha, 
and  the  residence  of  the  Im&m  of  Yemen,  now  tributary  to  Mohammed  Ali,  Pacha 
of  Egypt 

Makulla,  about  400  miles  north-east  from  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  has 
become,  since  the  decline  of  Aden,  the  most  considerable  trading  port  between 
Mocha  and  Muscat  It  is  visited  occasionally  by  American  vessels  for  supplies  of 
provisions,  Slc,  The  town  has  an  imposing  appearance,  the  houses  being  built  in 
the  castellated  st^le,  similar  to  the  baronisi  residences  of  the  middle  ages,  and  are 
mostly  three  stories  high.  The  sheik  of  Makulla  is  independent,  and  exercises 
authority  over  10  or  12  towns  in  the  vicinity.  Farther  to  the  north-east  are  the 
ports  of  Keshin,  Soger,  Morebat,  d&c.,  which  are  but  little  known,  and  seldom  fire- 
quented  by  Europeans. 

Muscat,  the  capital  of  Oman,  is  under  the  control  of  an  Imftm,  or  spiritual 
prince,  whose  government  is  the  most  tranquil  and  protecting  of  any  in  the  mari- 
time parts,  either  of  Persia  or  Arabia :  he  has  several  large  ships  of  war,  and  his 
subjects  are  good  sailors,  and  possess  some  of  the  finest  trading  vessels  met  with 
in  the  eastern  seas.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  this  prince  in  1835.  All  the  ports  upon  the  adjacent  coast  are  tribu- 
tary to  the  Im&m,  as  are  also  the  islands  of  Zanzibar,  Monfia,  and  Pemba,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa ;  he  holds  likewise  the  islands  of  Kishm  and  Ormus,  in  the 
Persian  Grulf,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  the  Persian  coast  around  Gomberoon, 
besides  the  ports  of  Jask,  Choubar,  and  Gwuttur,  in  Beloochistan. 

The  town  of  Muscat  is  a  general  dep6t  for  the  merchandise  of  Persia,  Arabia, 
and  India :  it  is  well  fortified  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  within  which 
Arabs  and  Banians  only  are  permitted  to  reside ;  all  others  must  remain  in  mat 
bouses  without  the  gates :  the  population  is  rated  at  from  10,000  to  15,000.  A 
considerable  trade  is  carried  on  by  caravans  with  the  interior  of  Arabia. 


PERSIii^ 

This  country,  in  the  earliest  times,  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Asiatic  monarchies,  connecting  E2astem  with  Western  Asia ;  and  in  later  ages, 
acted  with  energy  on  the  political  system  of  Europe.  Although  abridged  of  its 
ancient  greatness,  it  still  presents  many  interesting  features.  The  limits  of  Persia 
have  been  different  at  different  times,  and  were  formerly  more  extensive  than  at 
present,  including  the  countries  of  Balk,  Afghanistan,  Candahar,  and  Beloochistan, 
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on  the  east,  all  which  are  now  separated;  luid  ui  the  north-weat,  some  distticU 
have  been  .annexed  to  Russia. 

The  boundariea  of  Persia  are  the  Ai-bb,  or  Araxes,  the  CBB[HaD  Bea,  and  the 
deeerts  of  Khiva,  on  the  north ;  a  vast  sandy  d^rart  on  the  east ;  the  Persian  Gulf 
on  tJie  south,  and  the  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  oo  the 
weeti  exLending  from  north  to  south  850  miles,  and  from  eaat  to  west  900  milee. 
Area,  480,000  square  miles. 

Persia  is  bordered  on  the  north-west  and  west  by  the  mountains  of  Anrtenia 
and  Kurdistan ;  on  the  north  and  nortli-cast  by  the  Elborz  and  Paropamisan  or 
Ghoor  Mountains,  which  ace  continued  eastward  into  the  ^reat  chain  of  the  Hin- 
doo Kooah.  The  country  Js  also  traversed  by  several  other  ranges,  either  inde- 
pendent or  connected  with  the  Irontier  chains.  The  interior  consists  of  an  im- 
mense  dry,  gait  plain,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  coantrj  are  composed 
of  nuked  moiintsine,  arid  deserts,  salt  lakes,  and  marahes  covered  with  jungle. 
On  the  northern,  western,  and  eastern  frontiers,  are  tirfje  rivers,  but  none  of  great 
magnitude  traverse  the  country.  The  streams  which  usually  descend  from  the 
mountains  are  loet  in  the  sand,  or  formed  into  lakes.  They  produce,  however. 
most  of  the  fertility  of  which  this  region  can  boast,  and,  where  abundant,  render 
the  plains  through  which  they  flow,  beautiful  and  luxuriant  In  a  high  degree. 

The  plain  of  Shiraz  is  considered  the  boast  of  Persia,  and  almost  of  the  EuL 
That  of  Ispahan  is  only  second  to  it  The  provinces  on  the  Caspian,  watered  by 
streams  from  tlic  Elborz,  are  of  extraordinary  fertility,  but  the  ait  is  humid  and 
unbeallhy.  The  centre  and  south  are  entirely  destitute  of  trees;  but  gardens 
are  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  the  fruits  are  eicellenL  The  wine  of  Shiiaz 
is  conaideted  superior  to  any  other  in  Asia.  The  mulberry  in  the  northern  pro- 
vinces is  BO  abundant  as  to  render  silk  the  staple  produce  of  the  empire.  Other 
productions  are  grain,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  senna,  rbutatb,  c^iun,  safiroa, 
mannu,  and  nssafiEtida. 

The  most  considerable  mineral  production  is  salt.  There  are  some  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  and  silver;  oleo  turquoise  stones.  The  Persians  are  lo  a  consider- 
able extent  a  manulacturing  people.  The  principal  manubctures  arc  beautiful 
carpets,  ahawta,  silks;  tapestry  formed  of  silk  and  wool,  embellished  with  gold; 
arms,  sword-blades,  leather,  paper,  and  porcelain.  The  foreign  commerce  of  Per. 
sia  is  inconsiderable,  and  is  chieSy  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  Bushire,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  tlio  principal  port,  the  commerce  of  which  is  mostly  connected 
with  that  of  BuBBorah.  Some  trade  is  also  carried  ou  between  the  ports  on  the 
Cospiun  Sea  and  Astrachan.  The  main  commercial  intercourse,  however,  of  Per- 
sia, is  tlint  by  caravinti,  with  Turkey  on  one  side,  and  Tartarj  and  India  on  the 
other.  The  Persians  are  Mahometans  of  the  sect  of  the  Shiites,  or  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Ali,  and  ore  on  that  ground  viewed  with  greater  abhorrence  by  the 
Tnrlis  than  even  Christians ;  but  they  are  not  themselves  an  intolerant  people. 
The  government  is  entirely  absolute.  The  reigning  king  is  regarded  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  prophet,  atid  is  absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  ptupcrty  of  his 
subjects. 

The  Persians  ore  accounted  the  most  learned  people  of  the  Bast,  and  poetry 
and  the  ?cicncGB  may  be  considered  as  their  ruling  passion.  Their  chief  poets, 
Haliz,  Saili,  and  Ferdusi,  have  displayed  an  oriental  aoltness  and  luxuriance  of 
imagery  which  have  been  admired  even  in  European  translations.  Ferdusi  is  the 
epic  poet  of  Persia :  the  theme  of  Sadi  is  wisdom  and  morality ;  while  Ilatiz  has 
strung  only  the  lyre  of  love.  The  latter  is  the  most  popular  poet,  though  strict 
Muhomelans  scarcely  consider  it  lawful  to  peruse  bla  verses,  unless  after  slralning 
them  into  a  refined  and  mystical  sense. 

The  people  of  Persia  are  also  the  most  polite  of  the  oriental  nations,  and  sur- 
pass all  others  in  the  skilful  and  profiise  manner  in  which  they  administer  flattery. 
They  employ  in  conversation  the  most  extravagantly  hyperbolical  language.  Dis- 
simulation is  carried  by  them  to  the  highei^t  pitch ;  lying  is  never  scrupled  at.  and 
their  whole  conduct  is  a  train  of  fraud  and  attilice.  Morality  is  much  studied, 
though  little  practised. 

This  country  is  divided  into  the  province?  of  Adzerbtjan,  Ghilan,  Maxanderan, 
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Astxmbad,  Ink,  Ajeroi,  SJiorasao,  Fare,  Laristan,  and  Kennan.  The  population 
of  the  whole  is  probably  about  8,000,000.  The  physical  character  of  the  Persians 
is  &oe^  both  as  to  strength  and  beauty,  but  without  possessing  any  very  marked 
features.  So  many  migratory  nations  have  settled  in  the  country,  that  it  retains 
only  a  fragment  of  its  native  race.  The  complexioo,  acccNtling  to  the  climate, 
varies  from  an  olive  tint  to  a  deep  brown. 

Persia,  though  a  warlike  kingdom,  has  scarcely  any  force  which  can  be  con- 
sidered a  regular  army.  There  is  a  body  of  2000  or  3000  horse-guards,  called 
gooUna,  compoeed  of  youtfas  of  distinction,  who  assume,  however,  tiie  title  of  royal 
slaves.  ■  A  large  body  of  10,000  or  12,000  cavalry  have  lands  assigned  them  round 
the  capital,  and  are  ready  to  attend  the  ki|ig  when  called  upon.  But  the  main 
force  of  the  Peraian  armies  has  always  consisted  of  their  highland  tribes,  led  by 
their  khans.  The  number  which  can  be  called  out  on  an  emergency  is  estimated 
at  150,000,  200,000,  or  even  250,000.  They  possess  many  of  the  qualities  of  good 
cavalry  troops,  are  well  mounted,  skilful  horsemen,  personally  brave,  and  inured 
to  hardshipa.  Tbey  handle  their  arms  with  the  greatest  dexterity,  but  have  not 
the  least  idea  of  discipline,  tactics,  or  the  art  of  war.  The  present  sovereign  has 
made  considerable  exertions  to  form  and  discipline  a  corps  after  the  European 
manner,  commanded  by  British  officers.  This  force  amounted,  some  yeare  ago,  to 
about  12,000  men,  who  went  through  their  exercise  in  a  very  tolerable  manner. 
These  troops  have  been,  however,  of  late  neglected,  and  most  of  the  European 
officen  have  left  the  service. 

An  unhappy  circumstance  in  the  condition  of  Persia  consists  in  the  numberless 
predatory  hordes  by  which  the  country  is  ravaged.  Her  fertile  plains  are  every- 
where intermingled  with  mountains  and  deserts  tenanted  by  these  rude  banditti. 
Even  those  who  defend  the  country  in  war,  frequently  plunder  it  during  peace. 

The  capital  of  Persia  is  Teheran,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  loftiest  mountains 
of  Elborz.  It  is  four  miles  in  circumference,  strongly  fortified,  and  rather  a  camp 
than  a  city.  It  has  no  grand  edifices  except  the  ark,  combining  the  character  of 
a  palace  and  of  a  citadel.  In  summer  the  place  becomes  so  extremely  unhealthy 
that  all  leave  it  who  can.  The  king  with  the  troops,  and  the  chiefs  with  ail  their 
trains,  depart,  and  encamp  on  the  plains  of  Sultania.  The  population  of  the  city 
thus  varies  according  to  the  season,  from  10,000  to  60,000.  Adjacent  to  Teheran 
are  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  Rhagie,  mentioned  as  a  spot  to  which  the  Jews 
were  conveyed  after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  continued  a  great  city  till  de- 
stroyed by  the  generals  of  Zingis  Khan.  The  remains  are  of  sun-burnt  brick, 
and  the  whole  surface,  for  three  miles  in  every  direction^  is  marked  by  hollows, 
mounds,  mouldering  towers,  tombs,  and  wells. 

Tabreez,  or  Tauris,  the  chief  town  of  Adzerbijan,  was  more  Illustrious  than  any 
city  in  Pereia,  both  as  a  splendid  capital  and  a  seat  of  commerce ;  and  in  the  time 
of  Chardin,  150  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants.  Na- 
ture and  man  have  co-operated  in  its  destruction.  It  has  been  sacked  eight  dif- 
ferent times,  and  has  been  shattered  by  repeated  and  dreadful  earthquakes.  Of 
the  250  mosques  numbered  by  Chardin,  only  three  could  be  traced  by  Sir  R.  K 
Porter.  That  of  Ali  Shah,  600  yeara  old,  still  retams  traces  of  the  greatest  mag- 
nificence, being  cased  with  lacquered  tilei  of  porcelain,  disposed  and  adjusted  into 
intricate  and  elaborate  figures,  and  surrounded  with  a  complete  band  of  gilded 
Arabic  sentences,  embellished  with  flowera  in  green  and  gold.  There  is  also  a 
splendid  tomb  of  Sultan  Cazan,  without  the  city. 

Reshd,  the  capital  of  Ghilan,  and  near  the  shore,  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  flourishing  commercial  city,  having  60,000  inhabitants,  with  well-kept 
bazaars,  but  abounding  in  beggars.  Its  harbour  is  unsafe  in  ^stormy  weather. 
Large  crops  of  wheat,  rice,  and  other  grain,  cover  the  fields  in  its  vicinity :  but  the  | 
staple  production  is  silk,  which  is  either  worked  up  within  the  province,  or  ex- 
ported to  Astrachan.  The  chief  of  the  other  towns  on  the  Caspian  are  Balfrusb, 
with  20,000  inhabitants :  Amol,  with  about  the  same  population ;  Farahabad,  and 
Astrabad,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  on  a  small  river,  a  few 
miles  from  the  sea.    These  all  have  a  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Caspian. 

I      Meshed,  the  capital  of  Khorasan,  is  a  large  and  fortified  city,  situated  in  a  fine 
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plain,  and  distinguished  by  the  superb  sepalchre  of  Haromi  al  Raschid.  TkoQfh 
much  decayed,  it  still  numbers  50,000  inhabitants.  To  the  sooth,  Niriiapore^  onee 
a  splendid  capital  of  Persia,  and  continally  rising  anew,  after  its  destruction  by 
Alexander,  by  the  Arabs,  and  by  the  Tartars,  was,  when  it  had  become  the  capitid 
of  the  Turkish  princes  of  the  »el]uk  dynasty,  so  completely  destroyed  by  Zuigis 
Khan,  that  the  inhabitants,  on  returning,  could  not  recognize  their  own  hoosea 
Its  12,000  aqueducts  are  now  dry,  and  its  population,  occupying  a  mere  comer  be- 
yond its  former  circumference  of  twenty  miles,  is  reduced  to  15^000.  Tursheei, 
I  Tubbns,'Serakhs,  Tabasi  are  large  towns,  with  some  trade,  still  inclvded  m  the 
Persian  dominion. 

Of  the  cities  of  this  country,  Ispahan  stands  preeminent  By  the  caNpbs  of 
Bagdad  it  was  made  the  capital  of  Persia ;  and  being  f^eed  in  the  centre  of  the 
empire,  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  it  became  a  rendezvous  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  Asia,  and  attained  an  extent  and  splendoor  vnti vailed  in 
Western  Asia.  It  was  destroyed  by  Timur,  but  restored  by  Shah  Abbaai  C^iardin 
reckoned  that  in  his  time  it  was  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit,  and  contained  172 
mosquesi  48  collegesi  and  1800  caravanserais.  The  most  magnificent  edifice  was 
the  palace,  the  gardens  attached  to  which  occupied  a  space  of  five  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  were  interspersed  with  the  most  splendid  paviHona.  The  Midan, 
a  square,  serving  for  military  reviews  and  for  a  market-place,  lomid  wki^  were 
built  the  palace  and  a  number  of  splendid  mosques ;  with  the  Chanr  B^vg,  a  long 
avenue  of  plane-trees,  were  also  distinguished  ornaments  of  Ispahan.  In  1722, 
it  was  taken  and  almost  destroyed  by  the  Afghans,  and,  the  later  sovereigns  having 
preferred  a  northern  residence,  no  exertions  have  been -made  for  its  restoration.  It 
is  still,  however,  a  great  city,  with  extensive  trade,  and  some  flonrislung  manu- 
factures, particularly  oi  gold  brocade.  Hussein  Khan,  a  native,  who  has  raised 
himself  to  extraordinary  wealth,  is  making  great  efforts  to  revive  its  magnifieence. 

Shiraz,  the  capital  of  Fars,  though  neither  very  ancient  nor  very  extensive,  has 
long  been  one  oif  the  boasts  of  Persia,  from  the  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the 
polished  gaiety  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  been  the  favourite  seat  of  the  Persian 
muses,  and  near  it  are  still  to  be  found  the  tombs  of  Hafiz  and  Saadi,  the  chief 
of  the  national  poets.  Its  wines  are  celebrated  as  the  most  valuable  in  the  East, 
and  it  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  and  increasing  trade. 

Thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Shiraz  are  found  the  remains  of  the  palace  of  Pei^ 
sepolis,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures  which  art  «ver  reared.  Its  front 
is  600  paces  in  length,  and  the  side  S90  paces.  The  architecture  is  in  a  peculiar 
style,  but  remarkable  for  correct  proportions  and  beautiful  execution.  The  stair- 
cases leading  into  the  interior  are  peculiarly  extensive  and  magnificent  The 
portals  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  adorned  with  numerous  figaree  in 
basso-relievo,  representing  combats  and  processions  of  various  kinds.  The  drawing 
of  the  figures  is  correct ;  but  as  only  their  contour  is  represented,  without  any  of 
the  prominences  and  details,  they  present  a  heavy  appearance,  and  cannot  rivid 
the  great  works  of  Grecian  sculpture. 

South-west  from  Shiraz,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  is  Bushire, 
which,  since  Persia  lost  Bussorah,  has  been  the  emporium  of  its  foreign  trade. 
This  is  chiefly  with  India,  and  is  not  sufficient  to  render  the  town  either  large  or 
handsome.  Large  vessels  cannot  anchor  nearer  than  six  miles,  in  a  roadstead, 
which,  though  good,  is  not  perfectly  safe  in  north-west  winda  The  remaining 
towns  of  this  country  worthy  of  notice  are  Hamadan,  Kermanshafa,  Yezd,  Ker- 
man,  Lar,  Slc.  The  first  two  are  in  Irak.  Of  these,  Hamadan  is  a  considerable 
town,  with  25,000  or  90,000  inhabitants.  The  Jews  suppose  that  queen  Esther 
and  Mordecai  are  buried  here,  and  accordingly  many  of  them  repair  hither  in  pil- 
^image  to  visit  their  tombs.  Kermansbah  is  a  town  of  8000  or  9000  souls.  Near 
It  are  some  remarkable  sculptured  rocks.  Yezd,  in  the  south-west  part  of  Kho- 
rasan,  is  a  considerable  city,  still  flourishing  as  a  seat  of  commerce  and  of  a  valu- 
able silk  manufactory.  Here  is  the  remnant,  amounting  to  about  16,000,  of  the 
persecuted  Guebres,  Farsees  or  fire-worshippers. 

Kerman,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  was  one  of  the  proudest 
cities  of  the  empire,  and  a  great  emporium  of  trade  and  commerce.    In  the  course 
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of  the  cLril  wan  at  the  close  of  the  list  century  it  wu  Bearly  destroyed,  and  has 
but  fMitiaUy  recovered.  Its  manufiictare  of  shawls  and  carpets  is  still  consider- 
able. Po|Milation  about  20^000.  South  of  Kennan  is  Gomoeroon,  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  Gulf  of  Persia;  it  was  formerly  a  great  commercial  port,  but  is  now 
much  decayed,  and  is  nnder  the  control  of  the  Imim  of  Muscat  Near  it  are  the 
islands  of  Onmis,  Laiak,  and  Kishm ;  the  latter  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  contains 
a  town  ef  some  size;  the  former,  once  the  great  emporium  of  India  and  Persia, 
and  whose  same  was  a  proverb  for  wealth  ami  splendour,  is  now  almost  desolate, 
and  its  magnificent  citj  a  mass  of  mins.  It  belongs  at  presentto  Muscat,  whose 
chief  is  making  some  exertions  to  restore  its  psosperity. 


AFGHANISTAN,  OR  CABUL- 

Tne  cauBtry  bounded  on  the  east  )m  Hindoostan  aad  west  by  Persia,  origmally 
a  part  of  ancient  Persia,  but  now  no  longer  connected  with  it,  is  divided  Into  the 
separate  territories  of  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan,  the  latter  comprising  the 
southern  and  the  former  the  northern  portion;  these  together  form  nearly  a  Bc^uare 
of  800  miles  in  length  and  700  m  breadth,  and  are  ipcluded  between  the  57th  and 
7lBt  degrees  of  east  longitude,  and  the  2dth  and  36th  of  north  latitude.  Its  nat- 
ural bc^mdaries  are  formed  by  the  mighty  chain  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  on  the  north ; 
by  the  Indus  on  the  east ;  the  Indian  (>cean  on  the  south ;  and,  on  the  west,  by  a 
winding  Une  drawn  along  the  desert  boundaries  of  Eerman  and  Khoraaaa. 

This  region  presents  a  sort  of  compound  of  Persia  and  Anibia ;  on  the  north, 
vast  mountains,  high  tabie4ands,  and  rapid  rivers ;  on  the  south,  sandy  and  salt 
deserts.  The  most  conspicuous  feature  is  that  grand  mountain  chain,  continued 
from  the  snowy  range  of  Hindoostan,  which  forms  the  whole  of  its  northern  bound- 
ary. Though  its  height  does  not  equal  that  of  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himma- 
leh,  it  is  truly  amazing,  and  scarcely  exceeded  in  any  other  region  of  the  globe. 
One  point,  the  most  deviled  yet  observed,  has  been  stated  to  reach  20,598  feet 
Its  summits,  though  only  in  the  34th  degree  of  latitude,  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow ;  and  being  seen  at  once  from  the  whole  extent  of  this  re^n,  form, 
as  it  were,  a  bond  of  connexion  between  the  various  nations  by  which  it  is  peopled. 
Several  subordinate  chains  traverse  this  country.  Of  these  the  most  important 
is  Solimaun,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  Indus,  and  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the 
Hindoo  Koosh. 

The  southern  region,  Beloochistan,  consists  partly  of  ragged  nouoHahis  of  in- 
ferior elevation ;  partly  of  vast  deserts  which  are  equally  dreary  with  those  of 
Africa  and  Arabia,  and  of  which  the  saoda,  being  blown  into  waves,  oppose  greater 
obstruction  to  the  traveller. 

The  rivers  of  this  territory,  unless  we  include  among  them  the  limitary  stream 
of  the  Indus,  are  not  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  EaiDia  rises  beyond  its  limits 
in  the  territovy  ef  Cashgar,  and,  afler  crossing  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  and  receiving 
the  river  of  Cabul,  which  rises  in  the  southern  part  of  that  chain,  falls  into  the 
Indus  at  Attock.  The  Helmund  derives  its  origin  from  a  source  not  far  from  that 
of  the  Cabul ;  it  traverses  the  plain  of  Oandahar,  and,  giving  some  degree  of  fer- 
tility to  the  arid  plains  of  Seistan,  terminates  by  forming  the  salt  lake  of  Zurrah. 
It  must  have  flowed  theu  nearly  600  miles.  The  mountain  tracts  in  the  south 
give  rise  to  numerous  rivers,  or  rather  torrents,  nearly  dry  in  summer,  but  rapid 
and  desolating  in  winter. 

Afghanistan  is  occupied  by  various  tribes.  Of  these,  the  Doorannees,  who  are  the 
most  numerous,  inhabit  tiie  western  part  of  the  territory ;  the  Eimaoks  and  Ha- 
zaurehs,  the  mountainous  districts  of  Hindoo  Koosh ;  the  Ghiljies  are  settled  in 
the  central  districts,  and  the  Berdobraunees  on  the  eastern  border.  Besides  these, 
there  are  the  smaller  and  less  important  tribes  of  the  Eusofzees,  Sheraunees,  Vi- 
zarees,  Naussers,  Caukers,  &c.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  the  only  monarchy  in 
this  region,  was  some  time  ago  dtuch  more  powerful  than  at  present,  and  com- 
prised within  its  bounds  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Western  Hindoostan  and 
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southern  Tartary ;  but  since  the  death  of  its  late  monarch,  Ahmed  Shah,  it  h|i8 
been  broken  up  by  the  dissensions  among  his  family,  and  the  power  of  Runjeet 
Sing,  who  has  occupied  several  of  its  finest  provinces.  Its  limits  do  not  now  ex- 
tend beyond  Afghanistan  proper. 

The  political  constitution  of  Cabul  exhibits  peculiarities  which  distinguirii  it 
from  that  of  almost  every  other  Asiatic  monarchy.  Instead  of  the  power  being 
monopolized  by  the  sovereign,  oj*  at  least  by  the  khans,  with  no  check  but  the  in- 
fluence of  rival  chiefs,  it  admits  a  large  infbsion  ot  popular  eleroenta  In  every 
tribe  there  is  a  jeerga,  or  representative  assembly,  without  whose  consent  the 
khan  can  undertake  nothing,  and  who  also  administers  justice,  though  in  some 
subserviency  to  the  rooted  principle  of  private  vengeance.  Among  the  Afghan 
tribes  great  reverence  is  paid  to  birth,  and  particularly  to  antiquity  of  descent. 

The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul  arise  from  the  land-tax,  the  tributes 
paid  by  vassal  chiefb,  the  royal  demesnes,  and  some  minor  sources.  A  consider- 
able proportion,  however,  must  often  be  remitted  to  the  tributary  princes,  who,  if 
they  did  not  receive  this  remission  as  a  grant,  would  be  in  danger  oi  rebelling 
against  the  power  which  should  persist  in  exacting  the  full  amount 

The  military  force,  or  at  least  the  most  regular  and  efficient  part  of  it,  consists 
of  Gholaums,  a  body  formed  partly  of  military  adventurers,  partly  of  persons  hold- 
ing lands  or  grants  on  a  military  tenure  in  and  around  the  great  cities.  They 
form  a  well-disciplined  and  disposable  army,  about  13,000  strong.  The  Boorau- 
nees  are  easily  mustered,  to  the  amount  of  12,000  brave  highland  militia,  each 
fighting  under  the  banner  of  his  own  cbieflain.  The  contingents  of  the  other 
tribes  amount  collectively  to  a  much  greater  number;  but  they  are  drawn  out 
with  great  difficulty,  unless  for  local  purposes,  or  with  a  peculiar  hope  of  plunder. 

A  very  great  portion  of  this  vast  region  is  doomed  to  complete  and  irremediable 
barrenness,  produced  by  the  opposite  extremes  of  lofly  snow-covered  mountains, 
and  of  sandy  plains.  Other  portions,  however,  of  considerable  extent,  bear  quite 
an  opposite  character.  The  lower  declivities  of  the  mountains,  and  the  nigh 
plains  interspersed  between  them,  though  they  do  not  offer  the  profuse  products 
that  cover  the  plains  of  Delhi  and  Ispahan,  are  often  equal  to  the  fmest  parts  of 
Europe.  Nor  are  these  natural  advantages  neglected  by  a  rough  but  active  and 
laborious  people.  Irrigation,  as  in  all  tropical  climates,  forms  the  most  important 
and  arduous  part  of  husbandry. 

Wheat  and  barley,  instead  of  rice,  are  the  principal  species  of  grain ;  the  first 
for  the  food  of  man,  the  latter  for  that  of  horses.  Fmits  and  vegetables  are  pro- 
duced in  such  abundance,  that  their  cheapness  is  almost  unequalled. 

The  people  have  not  extended  their  industry  to  manufactures,  except  those  of 
coarse  fabrics  fbr  internal  consumption.  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  by  its  sitnation, 
is  excluded  from  maritime  commerce ;  and  the  coast  of  Mekran  is  too  poor  to 
make  much  use  of  its  natural  advantages  in  this  respect  The  country,  however, 
carries  on  a  considerable  inland  trade  within  its  own  provinces,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  also  as  a  thoroughfare  between  Persia  and  India.  This 
traffic  IS  carried  on  by  caravans,  which  employ  camels  where  the  route  is  practi- 
cable fbr  them,  but  in  the  rough  mountain  roads  of  Afghanistan  horses  and  ponies 
are  substituted.  These  caravans  journey  under  the  continual  dread  of  the  preda- 
tory tribes,  which  infest  almost  every  part  of  this  country.  The  best  parts  of  this 
region  produce  rather  the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  than  those  superfluities  which 
can  become  the  obiects  of  exchange.  Fruits,  assafcetida,  madder,  and  a  few  furs, 
form  the  principal  articles.  In  return,  they  receive  the  manufactures  of  Persia 
and  India,  and  even  those  of  Europe,  by  way  of  Orenburg  and  Bokhara. 

The  population  of  the  whole  region  has  been  computea  as  follows,  viz : 

Afffhans 4,300,000 

Belooches 1,000,000 

Tartars 1,200,000 

Persians 1,500,000 

8,000,000 

The  Afghans,  who  form  the  main  body  of  the  population,  present,  in  their 
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peet  and  churacier,  a  verj  striking  contrast  to  the  Hindoos,  on  whom  they  imme- 
diately border.  Their  high  and  even  harsh  features,  their  sonbomt  countenances, 
their  long  beardsi  loose  garments,  and  shaggy  mantles  of  skins,  give  the  idea  of 
a  much  ruder  and  more  unpolished  people.  Under  this  rough  ezteribr,  however, 
are  soon  disclosed  estimable  qualities,  which  advantageoitfly  contrast  with  the 
timid  servility  produced  by  long  subjection  in  the  Indian.  Their  martial  and  lofty 
spirit,  their  iidd  and  simple  manners»  their  sobriety  and  contempt  of  jdeasure, 
their  unbounded  hospitality,  and  the  general  energy  and  independence  of  their 
character,  render  them  on  the  whole  a  superior  race. 

The  established  religion,  in  Afghanistan,  is  strictly  Mahometan,  though  tolera- 
tion prevails  more  than  even  in  the  Persian  empire,  where  it  has  been  observed  to 
be  greater  than  usual  in  Mussulman  countries. 

A  taste  for  knowledge  is  general  among  the  A&hans,  though  they  have  not 
produced  any  writers  who  can  rival  in  hme  those  of  Persia  and  India.  Few  of 
the  works  in  the  language,  indoed,  are  above  two  centuries  old,  and  they  are  evi- 
dently imitations  of  the  Persian.  There  are  schools  in  every  little  town  and  even 
village,  so  that  the  first  elements  of  knowledge  are  very  widely  diifw^.  The 
poets,  by  ^fession,  are  not  to  be  compared  wiSi  those  of  Persia ;  but  a  consider- 
able display  of  genius  often  appears  in  the  rude  verses  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors, 
who  celebrate  their  own  feelings  and  adventures.  Those  of  Kooshkaul,  a  khan 
who  defended  his  native  country  against  the  power  of  Aurengzebe,  display  a  pe- 
culiar degree  of  poetic  fire. 

Afghanistan  has  a  language  peculiar  to  itself,  called  Pooshtoo. 

The  inhabitants  of  A%hani8tan  are  formed  into  two  great  divisions,— of  dwell- 
ers in  tents,  and  dwellers  in  houses.  The  former,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
kingdom,  are  supposed  to  constitute  one  half  of  the  population ;  in  the  eastern 
they  are  fewer,  but  still  very  considerable  in  number.  The  A%hans  have  gene- 
rally a  strong  attachment  to  the  pastoral  life,  and  are  with  dfficulty  indu^  to 
quit  it  The  most  numerous  of  the  latter  are  the^Taujiks,  who  have  been  sup- 
posed to  amount  to  1,500,000,  and  to  be  the  ori|rioal  people  subdued  by  the 
A&hans,  who  regard  them  as  inferiors.  They  inhabit  the  towns  and  their  vicinity, 
and  carry  on  thcMo  trades  which  are  disdained  by  the  ruling  people. 

The  Afghans  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  boisterous  amusements,  particularly  those 
which  involve  great  display  of  bodily  activity.  Hunting  is  as  it  were  the  rage 
over  all  Afghanistan,  and  the  people  pursue  it  not  only  in  all  the  known  and  usual 
modes,  but  in  others,  peculiar  to  the  country  itself. 

Cabul,  now  the  jM'incipal  city  of  A^hanistan,  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  in 
the  world.  Being  situated  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a 
temperate  climate,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  plaid  finely  watered  by 
three  rivulets.  The  soil  is  rather  deficient  in  grain,  but  produces  abundance  of 
forage  and  a  profusion  of  the  most  delicious  fruits,  which  are  exported  to  India 
and  other  countries.  Cabul  is  a  busy  bustling  city,  and  its  bazaar  of  2000  shops 
is  considered  almost  without  a  rival  in  the  east    The  population  is  60,000. 

About  60  miles  south  of  Cabul  is  Ghizni,  once  the  proud  capital  oi  the  East, 
where  Mahmoud  reigned  and  Ferdusi  sang,  but  now  comprehended  within  very 
narrow  limits.  It  does  not  contain  above  1500  houses ;  its  streets  are  dark  and 
narrow,  and  its  bazaars  by  no  means  spaciou&  Bamean,.on  the  northern  slope  of 
the  mountains,  and  bordering  on  Tartary,  is  a  city  cut  out  of  the  rock,  whose 
cavern  abodes  are  scattered  over  a  surfiice  of  eight  miles;  and  it  contains  some 
remarkable  temples,  with  colossal  idols. 

Peshawer  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul,  previous  to  its  late  dis- 
memberment It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  about  50  miles  west  of  the 
Indus,  and  has  lately  much  declined ;  and,  instead  of  100,000  inhabitants,  which 
it  numbered  25  years  ago,  it  now  contains  scarcely  50,000.  The  city  is  rudely 
built,  and  its  few  good  public  edifices  are  much  decay^ ;  but  it  presents  a  pic- 
turesque aspect  from  the  varied  appearance  and  costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
surrounding  mountains,  mingled  with  the  natives  of  India,  Persia,  and  Tartary. 

Candahar  is  a  very  ancient  city,  the  foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great    The  antiquity,  however,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  site,  upon  which 
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new  towns  have  been  successively  erected  by  difierent  conquerors  and  potentatefli 
It  is  regular  and  well  built,  with  four  long  and  broad  bazaars;  bot,  like  oCber 
cities,  it  is  not  adorned  with  those  magnificent  monuments  c^  architecture  which 
mark  the  capitals  of  the  gfreat  empires. 

Herat,  formerly  belonging  to  Persia,  is  situated  on  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Afghanistan :  it  is  a  very  ancient  citj,  and  was 
in  the  zenith  of  its  splendour  in  the  15th  and  IMi  centnries ;  the  Persian  histori- 
ans are  diffuse  in  their  description  of  its  palaces,  caravansaries,  mosques,  gardens, 
d&c  It  has  at  present  an  extensive  manufaelure  of  carpets ;  the  neighbouring 
country  produces  excellent  fruit,  and  roses  are  in  such  quantities  that  Herat  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  city  of  roses :  the  population  is  supposed  to  be  about 
60,000. 


BELOOCHISTAN. 

The  sonthttn  part  of  this  region  is  known  by  the  name  at  Beloochisten,  or  the 
country  of  the  Belooches,  who  rorm  the  bulk  of  its  inhabitants :  it  contains  several 
subdivisiooB :  those  in  the  eastern  part  are  Cutch-Gundava,  Sarawan,  Jhalawan, 
and  Lns;  In  the  north-west,  Kohistan,  adjoining  to  Persia ;  and  along  the  sea-coast, 
extending  from  east  to  west  for  nearly  500  miles,  is  the  province  of  Mekran. 

BeloodliBtan  is  divided  among  a  number  of  small,  fierce,  independent,  preda- 
tory tribes.  The  whole  of  its  western  part  is  composed  of  a  desert  of  red  moving 
sand,  so  light  and  minute  as  to  be  almost  impalpable,  but  which  is  formed,  by  the 
action  of  Sie  wind,  into  wave-like  ridges  of  a  peculiar  structure.  One  side  nopes 
gradually  away,  but  the  other  rises  perpendicularly,  like  a  brick  wail,  to  a  con- 
siderable height ;  and  this  side  the  traveller,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  route,  must 
often  scale  with  immense  labour.  The  light  sand,  filling  the  eyes,  nostrils,  and 
mouth,  heightens  thirst  and  irritation ;  while  the  phenomenon  of  mirage  causing 
the  appearance  of  a  still  lake  that  is  perpetually  receding,  tantalizes  him  with  the 
always  disappointed  hope  of  arriving  at  water. 

Eastern  Beloochistan  is  of  a  very  difierent  character.  It  consists  of  a  huge 
mass  of  rugged  and  rocky  mountains,  with  intervening  valley  which,  however, 
seldom  display  that  fertile  and  smiling  aspect  usual  in  countries  under  the  tropic, 
but  are  in  general  arid  and  stony.  The  streams,  when  swelled  l^  nin,  roll 
through  their  beds  with  such  headlong  rapidity  as  quickly  to  leave  them  dry,  serv^ 
ing  as  roads  or  nightly  resting-places  to  the  traveller :  but  the  water  som^timoB 
rushes  down  so  suddenly  as  to  overwhelm  those  who  have  sought  this  shelter. 
There  are,  however,  here  and  there,  patches  of  good  soil,  capable  of  eultivft- 
tion.  The  best  district  is  the  north-eastern  land  of  Cutcb-Grundava,  whieb  afods 
a  surplus  of  grain  for  export 

Kelat,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  a  town  of  about  4000 
houses,  supposed  to  stand  on  ground  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and, 
therefore,  subject  in  winter  to  such  intense  cold,  that  the  khan  and  principal 
chiefs  then  descend  to  a  lower  region.  It  enjoys,  however,  a  considerable  inland 
trade.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  chief,  who  claims  the  soverei^ty  over  all  Beloo- 
chistan, though  his  real  power  is  nearly  confined  to  the  distnct  immediately  ad- 
joining. NcMshky,  Sarawan,  Jhalawan  and  Khozdar,  are  little  mud  towns,  capi- 
tals of  districts  bordering  on  the  desert ;  but  Punjgoor  is  surrounded  l^  a  fertile 
territory  watered  by  the  Baldoo,  which,  after  a  considerable  course,  reaches  the 
Indian  Ocean. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are,  like  those  of  Afghanistan,  divided  into 
several  tribes,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Nhoroes,  Rhinds,  and  Mugshees,  besides 
the  Bezunjas  in  the  eastern  and  the  Loories  in  the  western  districts,  who  are  pre- 
eminent for  their  rapacious  and  predatory  habits.  The  Belooche  is  a  brave,  noi- 
pitable,  honourable  robber,  making  ckepaot  or  raids  of  eighty  or  ninety  miles,  to 
burn  a  village  and  carry  off  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  but  treating  kindly  and 
securing  from  all  harm  the  stranger  who  has,  or  purchases  a  claim  to,  his  protec- 
tion.   Uonjoined  with  him  is  the  Brahooe,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  original 
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poopCDDor,  and  who,  mild,  innocent,  and  pastoral,  occapies  little  villages  ntoated 


m  the  bosom  of  theee  stupendous  mountains. 

At  the  south-east  corner  of  Beloochistan,  is  the  province  of  Lus,  containing 
Beila,  a  small  town  of  2000  inhabitants,  and  Sonmeanee,  an  inconsiderable  fish- 
ing-town. Along  the  coasts  are  the  small  ports  of  Gwuttur,  Choubar,  and  Jask, 
possessing  some  trade,  snbjeeC  or  tributary  to  the  ImAm  of  Moscat  Kedje, 
reckoned  the  capital  of  Mekimo,  is  a  considerable  town  in  a  strong  situation,  too 
chief  medium  between  the  sea-ooast  and  the  interior  countries.  It  is  still  h^ 
by  the  khan  of  Kelat,  who  has  scarcely  any  other  hold  upon  this  country.  Bon- 
poor  is  a  small  fortified  town  near  the  firontier  of  Kerman.  The  coast  of  Beloo- 
chistan is  very  abundant  in  fish  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  vast  stores  of  oysters, 
d&c.  The  people  live  almost  entirely  on  fish ;  ajid  as  the  country  yields  but  very 
little  grass,  the  few  cattle  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  are  fed  as  in  many  parts 
of  Arabia  on  fish  and  dates. 


KAFFERISTAN. 


North  of  A%hanistan  is  the  country  called  Kafferistan :  it  is  an  AJpine  region, 
composed  of  snowy  mountains,  deep  pine  forests,  and  small  but  fmile  valleys 
which  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes,  and  feed  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle ; 
while  the  hills  are  covered  with  ^oats.  The  inhabitants  are  called  ty  their  Ma- 
hometan neighbours,  Kafifers,  or  mfidels,  whence  the  name  of  the  country  is  de- 
rived. They  believe  in  one  God,  but  venerate  numerous  idols  of  stone  or  wood, 
which  represent  great  men  deceased :  they  have  solemn  sacrifices  and  long  pray- 
ers, not  filing  to  supplicate  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Mussulmans,  whom  they 
regard  with  invincible  aversion.  The  villages  in  which  they  live  are  built  oo  the 
slopes  of' hills,  the  roof  of  one  row  forming  the  street  of  the  row  above.  Their 
food  consists  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy,  firuits,  and  flesh,  which  tbey  prefer 
almost  raw. 

Their  arms  are  a  bow  with  barbed  and  sometimes  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  dag- 

gr :  they  have  lately  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  swords.  They  generally 
ht  by  ambuscade.  The  Mahometan  nations  are  those  with  whom  they  are 
most  habitually  at  war.  When  pursued,  they  unbend  their  bows  and  use  them  as 
leapingi-poles,  by  which  they  bound  with  the  utmost  agility  firom  rock  to  rock. 
The  A%hans  and  others  have  sometimes  confederated  to  make  a  ferocious  exter- 
minating invasion  of  their  territory,  and  have  met  in  the  midst  of  it ;  but  have 
been  obDged,  by  the  harassing  and  destructive  mode  of  warfare  practised  by  th^ 
Kafien,  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  When  taken  apart  firom  their  warlike  pro- 
peoBities,  the  KaflTers  are  a  kind-hearted,  social,  and  joyous  race.  They  are  all 
remarkable  for  fair  and  beautiful  complexions,  and  speak  several  dialects  of  a 
language  nearly  allied  to  the  Sanscrit. 


KASCHGUR. 

Kaschour,  north-east  of  Kafibristan,  and  between  it  and  Little  Thibet,  is,  like 
those  countries,  a  high,  bleak,  and  cold  territory,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  very 
imperfect :  the  inhabitants  live  chiefly  in  tents,  and  are  Mahometans :  they  are 
subject  to  petty  chiefi,  who  exercise  despotic  authority. 


INDIA. 

hmiJL  comprehends  the  two  peninsulas  of  Soothem  Asia,  which  are  east  of 
Arabia,  divided  by  the  Ganges,  into  India  within  the  Ganges,  or  Hindoostan;  and 
India  beyond  the  Ganges,  called  also  Chin  India,  Farther  India,  and  aometimeflj 
Indo  China.    Both  the  peninsulas  of  India  are  remarkable  for  the  number  and 
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size  of  their  rivers,  whose  waters  and  iodoDdatioos,  united  with  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  make  them  the  most  fertile  coantriea  on  earth.  The  term  East  Indies  ia 
also  used  very  commonly  fi>r  the  whole  ef  louth-easteni  Asia,  including  China 
and  Malayna. 


HINDOOSTAN. 

HninooflrrAifi  in  every  age,  has  ranked  as  the  most  oelelmtted  eoontry  in  the 
east ;  it  has  always  been  the  peculiar  seat  of  Oriental  pomp,  of  an  early  and  pecn- 
liar  civilization,  and  of  a  commerce  supported  by  richer  products  than  that  of  any 
other  country,  ancient  or  modem. 

This  country,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  oomfMrisea  foar  gr^  divisions:  1st, 
Northern  India  contains  the  countries  extending  fdong  the  base. of  the  Hiramaleh 
mountains :  these  are  Lahore,  including  Cashmere,  Gurwal,  Nepaul,  and  Bootan, 
which  are  nearly  all  independent ;  2d,  Hindoostan  Proper,  extending  southward 
to  the  Nerbuddah  River :  this  division  is  composed  oif  the  nrovinces  of  Sinde, 
Cutch,  Gujerat,  Rajpootana,  Mewar,  Malwa,  Delhi,  Afn^  Allahabad,  Code,  Ba- 
har,  an4  Bengal ;  dd,  the  Deccan,  comprisin|^  the  regions  situated  between  the 
Nerbuddah  and  the  Kistnah  Rivers,  which  includes  the  provinces  of  Khandesh, 
Gundwana,  Orissa,  Berar,  Aurungabad,  Beeder,  Hyderabad,  the  northern  Circars, 
and  part  of  Bejapoor ;  4tfa^  Southern  Inidia :  this  division  stretches  from  the  Kistp 
nah  River  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  comprises  the  southern  part  of  Bejapoor,  Canara, 
Mysore ;  the  Camatic,  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Travancore.  Hindoostan  was  divided 
into  the  above  provinces  by  Aurengzebe,  the  greatest  of  the  Mo|^  emi>eror8 : 
these  ara  not  now  recognized  by  the  native  states,  but  still  form  divisions  in  the 
British  territories,  and  are  in  consequence  retained. 

The  whole  country  is  divided  into  a  number  of  difieront  states,  of  various  forms 
and  dimensions,  so  intermixed  with  each  other,  and  so  often  changing  in  their 
boundaries,  that  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  clear  and  distinct  representation  of 
them  would  require  a  space  far  beyond  what  can  be  here  allotted  to  them. 

Perhaps  the  grandest  natural  feature  of  this  region  is  the  vast  mountain  range 
of  the  Himmaleh,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary,  after  crossing  the  Indus, 
and  enclosing  the  beautiful  valley  of  Cashmere.  This  range,  which,  in  bounding 
Afghanistan  under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Koosh,  had  an  almost  due  easterly  course, 
takes  a  south-east  line,  which  it  follows  till  it  passes  the  frontier  of  Hindoostan. 
It  is  comparatively  but  a  few  years  that  the  great  elevation  of  these  mountains 
has  been  ascertained.  About  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Sanpoo,  or 
Burrampooter,  they  shoot  up  to  an  elevation  of  25  or  26,000  feet ;  thus  exceeding 
the  height  of  any  other  mountains  in  the  world.  In  Southern  Hindoostan  the  two 
great  chains  of  Uie  Ghauts  extend  along  the  opposite  coasts  parallel  to  each  other, 
or  rather  diverging,  and  leaving  between  them  and  the  sea  only  a  plain  of  forty 
or  fifty  miles  in  breadth.  They  rise  in  a  few  places  above  3  or  4000  feet,  but  are 
very  rugged  and  steep,  and  the  entrance  into  the  interior  is  only  by  very  narrow 
and  difficult  passe&  One  continuous  chain,  the  Vindfaaya  mountains,  runs  across 
the  broad  base  of  the  peninsula,  and  forms  a  rugged  boundary  between  it  and  the 
great  plain  of  Hindoostan  Proper. 

The  rivers  of  Hindoostan  form  a  feature  no  less  important  than  its  mountaina 
The  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  the  Burrampooter,  are  the  chief,  and  rank  among  the 
principal  streams  of  the  Old  Continent  The  Indus,  or  Sinde,  forms  the  western 
boundaiy  of  this  region :  its  head  branches,  the  Ladak,  rise  among  the  most  ele- 
vated of  the  Himmaleh  mountains,  and  within  a  short  distance  of  the  sources  of 
the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter.  In  its  course  to  the  ocean,  it  receives  among 
other  tributaries  the  Hydaspes,  or  Sutled^e,  famed  in  history  since  the  days  of 
Alexander.  The  Sinde  flows  into  the  Indian  Ocean  by  two  great  estuaries,  which 
enclose  a  delta  of  about  70  miles  in  extent 

The  Ganges  is  the  most  pre-eminent  among  the  rivers  of  India,  not  only  from 
its  length  of  course,  the  great  and  fertile  valley  which  it  waters,  the  number  of 
important  cities  and  towns  on  its  banks,  but  also  from  the  holy  and  sacred  charao- 
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ter  it  has  maintained  from  the  most  remote  apfes ;  the  Hindoos  belieyin^  that  its 
waters  possess  a  virtue  which  will  preserve  them  from  every  moral  transgression. 
Some  of  the  tributaries  would  in  many  countries  rank  as  important  rivers.  The 
chief  are  the  Jumna,'  Gofj^ra,  Gunduck,  Cosa,  &c.  About  200  miles  from  the  sea, 
the  Ganges  spreads  out  into  a  broad  delta,  of  which  the  numerous  branches  which 
enter  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  are  called  the  Sunderbunds;  they  are  mostly  shallow, 
except  the  Hoogly,  or  western  branch,  by  which  large  vessels  can  ascend  to  Gal* 
cutta.  The  Burrampooter,  the  eastern  limitary  river  of  India,  pours  a  vast  body 
of  water  into  the  lower  (ranges,  before  its  junction  with  the  sea ;  where  the  two 
streams  united,  form  a  bay  with  numerous  islands :  modem  ^^eography  has  long 
identified  it  with  the  Sanpoo  of  Thibet,  flowing  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himma- 
leh  range.  Late  investigation,  however,  renders  it  doubtful  whether  they  are 
not  difierent  streams.  The  other  chief  rivers  of  India  are  the  Nerbuddah,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Gambay,  the  Godavery,  Kistnah,  Gdleroon,  &c.,  the  chief 
of  Southern  India,  which  flow  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal. 

India  has,  for  many  successive  ages,  been  the  theatre  of  absolute  empire,  exer- 
cised by  foreigii  military  potentates.  It  presents,  however,  many  peculiarities 
distinguishing  it  from  a  mere  ordinary  despotism.  The  basis  of  its  population 
still  consists  of  that  remarkable  native  race  who,  during  a  subjection  for  thousands 
of  years,  have  retained,  quite  unaltered,  all  the  features  of  their  original  charac- 
ter. They  preserve  in  full  force  that  earliest  fonut  a  village  constitution,  their 
attachment  to  which  seems  only  to  have  been  rendered  stronger  by  the  absence 
of  every  other  political  right  and  distinction.  The  village,  considered  as  a  politi- 
cal association,  includes  all  the  surrounding  territory  from  which  the  inhabitants 
draw  their  subsistence.  Not  only  the  public  services,  but  all  trades,  with  the 
exception  of  the  simple  one  of  cultivating  the  ground,  are  performed  by  individuals 
who  hold  them  usually  by  hereditary  succession,  and  who  are  paid  with  a  certain 
portion  of  the  land,  and  by  fixed  presenta 

The  mass  of  the  population  belongs  to  the  Hindoo  race,  and,  so  long  as  they  are 
permitted  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  opinions  and  customs,  they  quietly  (^hold  all  the 
high  places  occupied  bv  any  people,  however  strange  or  foreign,  with  whom  rests 
the  power  of  the  sword.  They  have  no  idea  of  political  rights  or  privileges,  of  a 
country  or  nation  of  their  own,  and  in  whose  glory  and  prosperity  they  are  inter- 
ested ;  they  never  converse  on  such  subjects,  and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  com- 
prehend what  they  mean.  Their  own  political  bond  is  to  a  chief  who  possesses 
popular  qualities,  and  attaches  them  by  pay  and  promotion :  to  him  they  often 
manifest  signal  fidelity,  but  are  strangers  to  every  other  feeling.  Despotism  is 
not  only  established  by  long  precedent,  but  is  rooted  in  the  very  habits  and  minds 
of  the  community.  Such  habits  naturally  predispose  the  people  of  a  fertile  region, 
bordered  by  poor  and  warlike  tribes,  to  fidl  into  a  state  of  regular  and  constant 
subiection  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

The  power,  which  for  many  centuries  ruled  over  Hindoostan,  was  Mahometan^ 
The  votaries  of  Islam,  as  usual,  entered  India  sword  in  hand,  announcing  proscrip- 
tion and  desolation  against  all  who  should  profess  a  fiiith  opposite  to  Uieir  own ; 
but  while  by  these  unlawful  instruments  they  had  converted  the  whole  west  and 
centre  of  Asia,  in  India  their  religion  never  made  the  slightest  impression.  The 
Hindoos  opposed  to  it  a  quiet  and  passive,  but  immoveable  resistance.  The  con- 
querors, finding  in  them  such  a  fixed  determination  upon  this  point,  while  on 
every  other  they  were  the  most  submissive  and  peaceable  subjects,  allowed  their 
own  bigotry  to  be  disarmed.  With  the  exception  of  Aurengzebe  and  Tippoo,  t|iey 
have  long  left  the  votaries  of  Brahma  in  the  unmolested  possession  of  their  fiiith, 
and  of  the  various  observances  with  which  it  is  connected.  The  Mahometans 
have  been  reckoned  at  nearly  10,000,000,  or  about  a  tenth  of  the  population  of 
Hindoostan ;  and  have  also  become  a  subject  race. 

In  contemplating  Hindoostan,  as  it  now  exists,  the  power  of  Britain  appears  en- 
tirely predominant  This  absolute  sway  of  an  island  comparatively  so  small,  over 
an  empire  of  100,000,000  inhabitants,  situated  nearly  at  its  antipodes,  and  acces- 
sible only  by  so  vast  a  circuit  of  ocean,  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  the  history  of  the  world.     Yet  the  subjection  is  complete,  and  almost 
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universally  peacetble ;  and  the  presages  of  its  short  eontinoance,  which  some  en- 
tertain, are  perhaps  chimerical. 

The  number  of  Europeans  by  whom  such  vast  dominions  are  held  in  sobiectioD, 
very  little  exceeds  2^,000.  But  this  number  is  multiplied  by  that  peculiarity  in 
the  character  of  the  Hindoo,  which  makes  it  easy  to  train  him  into  an  instmment 
for  holding  his  own  country  in  subjection.  He  has  scarcely  the  idea  of  a  eoontiy 
to  fight  for.  **  The  Asiatic  fights  for  pay  and  plunder ;  and  whoee  bread  he  eats, 
his  cause  he  will  defend  against  friendsi  country,  and  &mily.'*  Acoordinfi|']y»  the 
sepoys  (Indian  troops  commanded  by  British  ofitors,  sJnd  trained  after  the 
European  manner)  are  found  neariy  as  efficient  as  troops  entirely  British  ;  and,  so 
long  as  nothing  is  done  to  shock  their  religion  and  prejudices,  they  are  eqoally 
faithful.  Their  number  amounts  to  181,517  men.  The  purely  European  troops 
maintained  by  the  Company  do  not  exceed  8000,  but  a  large  body  of  the  kiDg's 
troops  are  always  employed  in  India ;  these  at  present  are  about  2f)fi00,  'Ae 
Company  doubles  the  pay  of  all  the  king^s  troops  employed  in  their  territories. 
These  forces  are  variously  distributed  throughout  India ;  fiif,  besides  defending  and 
holding  in  subjection  the  territories  immediately  under  British  sway,  bodies  of 
them  are  stationed  at  the  capitals  of  the  subsidiary  princes,  at  once  to  secare  and 
overawe  them. 

The  d^ree  of  vassalage  in  which  the  different  states  of  India  are  held  some- 
what varies.  The  Nizam,  or  soubah  of  the  Deccan,  the  king  of  Oude^  the  rajahs 
of  Nagpoor,  Mysore,  Sattara,  Travancore,  and  Cochin,  with  the  representative  of 
the  house  of  Holkar,  though  they  exercise,  not  without  some  interference,  their 
internal  administration,  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  Britain.  The  Gwiekwar 
in  Guzerat,  and  the  numerous  petty  Rajpoot  principalities,  are  rather  firiendly  allies 
under  her  protection.  Scindia  is  still  nominally  independent ;  but  his  territories 
are  so  enclosed  by  those  of  the  Company,  that,  in  case  of  any  general  movement, 
he  can  scarcely  act,  unless  under  the  dictation  of  the  Company. 

The  government  of  British  India  is  vested  in  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the 
E^ast  India  Company,  under  the  control  of  a  Board  of  Consmissioners,  consisting 
of  several  of  the  chief  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  commonly  called  the  Board  of 
Control.  The  country  is  divided  into  the  three  Presidencies  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
and  Bombay.  The  president  of  Bengal  is  styled  the  Governor-General  of  India. 
The  Governor-General  in  Council  is  empowered  to  legislate  for  India,  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  and  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Board  of  Control  and  the  Court 
of  Directors.  The  council  consists  of  four  members,  besides  the  governor,  ap- 
pointed by  the  directors  with  the  royal  sanction.  The  business  of  the  executive 
is  divided  among  five  boards:  viz.,  of  revenue;  of  customs,  salt,  and  opium ;  of 
trade ;  of  military  afiairs ;  and  of  medical  aflTaira  The  other  Presidents  in  Cbun- 
cil  possess  the  same  authority  within  their  respective  governments,  but  subject  in 
all  matters  of  general  policy  to  the  Governor-General,  who  has  the  power  of  de- 
claring war,  making  peace,  and  concluding  treaties,  and,  as  captain-general,  may 
head  the  military  operations  in  any  part  of  the  country,  and  who  may  suspend  the 
governors  of  the  other  presidencies,  and  sit  as  president  in  their  councils.  The 
British  ecclesiastical  establishment  in  India  consists  of  the  three  bishops  of  Cal- 
cutta, Madras,  and  Bombay,  with  seventy-six  chaplains. 

Amid  the  general  conquest  and  subjugation  of  India  by  Britain,  the  western 
provinces  alone  have  never  as  yet  come  even  into  hostile  collision  with  that 
power.  The  state  with  which  it  is  in  most  immediate  contact  is  that  of  the  Seiks, 
or  Sikha  This  remarkable  people  began  their  career  as  a  religious  sect,  adopting 
a  sort  of  combination  of  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  creeda  They  possess  neariy 
the  whole  territory  of  Lahore,  or  the  Punjab,  watered  by  the  upper  course  of  the 
five  great  rivers  which  convey  to  the  Indus  the  waters  of  the  Himmaleh ;  they 
also  possess  the  northern  part  of  Delhi,  as  far  as  the  Jumna.  The  government 
forms  a  species  of  theocracy,  under  a  body  of  chiefs  uniting  the  heterogeneous 
characters  of  priests,  warriors  and  statesmen.  Disunion  has  prevailed  among 
these  chiefs,  but  they  are  now  united  under  the  almost  absolute  sway  of  Runjeet 
Sing,  who  has  also  conquered  Cashmere  and  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Cabul, 
including  Peshawer,  lately  its  capital.   He  has  fixed  his  residence  at  Lahore,  and 
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maintains  an  army  of  eighty  regiments  of  iofiuitry  equipped  in  the  Buropean 
manner,  and  disciplined  by  French  officeipp^  though  they  are  led  into  the  field  by 
the  hereditary  chiefs  or  khans.  The  artillery  and  cavalry  are  also  respectablei 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  accumulated  a  large  treasure. 

Mooltan,  C9mpoeing  the  lower  course  of  the  five  rivers,  with  all  the  territories 
along  the  Indus,  including  Sinde,  its  delta,  is  governed  by  chiefe  formerly  tributary 
to  the  king  of  Cabul ;  but  at  present  subject  to  Runjeet  Sing.  This  region  is 
separated  from  Guzerat,  and  the  other  fine  provinces  of  centru  Hindooetan,  by  a 
vast  tract  of  desert  Yielding,  however,  some  coarse  grain  and  pasture,  it  sup- 
ports a  certain  population,  and  is  ooeupied  by  a  number  bf  rude  chieftains,  or 
petty  princes,  called  Rajpoots,  who  paid  even  to  Aurengzebe  only  a  slight  form 
of  submission.  At  present  they  are  engaged  in  almost  perpetual  contests  with 
each  other;  but  no  foreign  power  seems  to  interfere  with  them  in  the  possession 
of  these  dreary  wastes. 

The  territories  of  Bootan  and  Nepaul  stretch  along  the  base  of  the  Himmaleh 
Mountains  fixMo  south-east  to  north-west ;  of  these  the  most  important  is  Nepaul. 
The  greater  part  of  this  region  is  elevated  four  or  five  thousand  feet  above  Uie 
sea,  luid  enjoys  the  climate  of  the  south  of  Europe.  It  is  well  watered  and  fer- 
tile. The  population  is  composed  of  two  races ;  the  Newars  who  form  the  bulk 
of  the  nation,  and  the  Bramins  who  are  the  rulers.  The  whole  region  is  subjected 
to  the  military  government  of  the  rajahs  of  Gorkwha,  originally  masters  only  of 
a  small  territory  of  that  name,  to  the  west  c^  NepauL  %ootan,  south-eastward 
of  Nepaul,  is  a  country  of  an  aspect  similar  to  the  latter.  The  natives,  called 
Bootteas,  are  entirely  unlike  the  people  of  India,  and  appear  to  be  of  the  Mongul 
race :  thev  have  none  of  the  Hindoo  scruples,  relative  to  animal  food  and  sphritous 
liquors ;  their  favourite  refreshment  ia  tea,  beaten  up  in  a  style  by  no  means  suited 
to  an  European  palate.  The  religion  is,  that  of  the  Lama  of  Thibet,  and  Bootan 
is,  together  with  that  ODuntry,  under  the  protection  of  China. 

Ti^  following  estimate  has  been  made  in  a  recent  parliamentary  paper,  of  the 
extent  and  population  of  the  territories  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
Company : — 


Prendency  of  Bengal 320,313 

Madras 141,923 

Bombay 59,438 

421,673 


69,710,071 

13,508,535 

6,251,546 

89,470,152 


There  are,  besides,  85»700  square  miles  in  Bengal,  and  5550  in  Bombay,  the 
population  of  which  has  not  been  assertained ;  but,  as  they  consist  of  rude  dis- 
tricts, situated  on  the  Upper  Nerbuddah  and  in  the  Concan,  their  population  is 
probably  not  extensive ;  aiid  British  India  will  not  much  exceed  90,000,000.  The 
subjoined  table  Contains  an  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  subject  and  inde- 
pendent states.    The  ft>llowing  come  under  the  nrst  head : — 

nputficB. 

10,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

16,500,000 


The  Nizam 96,000 

The  King  of  Oude 30,000 

The  Rajah  of  Nagpore 70,000 

: of  Mysore 27,000 

of  Sattara 14,000 

The  Gwickwar 18,000 

Travancore  and  Cochin 8,000 

Rajpoot  and  various  minor  principalitieB 283,000 


40,000,000 


To  this  list  must  be  added  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  a  royal  colony,  and 
contains,  on  24,660  square  miles,  nearly  1,000,000  inhabitants ;  making  the  grand 
total  of  British  India  above  1,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  131,000,000 
souls. 
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The  states  that  still  remain  independent  of  Britain  are  thus  estimated  : — 

SqHniaiMk  PD|i«htiaB. 

Scindia 40,000  4,000,000 

The  Seiks  (Lahore  Rajah) 50,000  3,000,000 

Nepal 53,000  2,000,000 

Cashmere  and  other  districU  rahject  to  the  Seiks . .  10,000  1,000,000 

Sinde 24,000  1  JHOOfiOO 

11,000,000 

India  has  always  been,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  for 
its  profusion  of  magnificent  and  yaloable  products.  Infact,  the  tropical  countries, 
wherever  water  a^Minds^  must  surpass  the  regions  under  the  temperate  zone  in 
this  respect,  were  it  only  from  the  circumstance  of  producing  more  than  one  crop 
in  the  year.  The  large  and  copious  streams  of  Hindoostan  maintain  generally 
throughout  that  country  a  perennial  abundance.  The  character,  however,  is  by 
no  means  universaL  All  the  west  of  central  India,  except  where  it  is  watered 
by  the  Indus  and  its  tributaries,  consists  of  sand,  in  which  the  traveller  sinks 
knee-deep.  Sand  forms  even  the  basis  of  all  the  flat  country  of  Bengal ;  though 
inundation  and  culture  have  covered  it  with  a  thin  surface  of  productive  clay. 
A  great  part  also  of  the  hilly  dbtricts,  being  over-run  with  that  species  of  rank 
underwood  called  jungle,  is  unfit  for  any  useful  product  Although  the  Hindoos, 
too,  have  ever  been  an  agricultural  people,  and  remarkable  for  their  industry, 
nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than  the  instruments,  or  the  skill,  with  which  they 
conduct  that  important  art.  The  cultivators,  for  security  under  an  imperfect 
police,  or  from  mere  custom,  live  in  large  villages,  having  each  a  small  spot,  on 
the  tillage  of  which  they  occupy  themselves,  in  conjunction  with  the  labOors  of 
the  loom  and  with  other  employments.  Hdding  their  lands  by  no  tenure  except 
that  of  usage,  they  never  think  of  expending  capital  in  their  improvement,  and 
could  not,  probably,  with  safety,  show  themselves  possessed  of  property.  Their 
plough,  in  companion  with  ours,  does  not  deserve  the  name.  Rudely  constmcted, 
at  the  cost  of  less  than  half  a  crown,  it  cannot  penetrate  beyond  two  or  three 
inches  deep,  and  has  no  contrivance  for  turning  over  the  soil.  It  is  drawn,  not 
by  horses,  but  by  oxen  and  buffiiloes  yoked  together.  The  ground,  after  being 
scattered  in  several  directions  by  this  instrument,  followed  by  the  rough  branch 
of  a  tree  as  a  substitute  for  the  harrow,  is  considered  fit  for  receiving  the  seed. 
Manure  is  employed  only  in  some  rare  cases,  and  consists  merely  of  ashes  and 
decayed  vegetables.  This  rude  system  of  husbandry  resembles  that  which  was 
practised  in  Europe  during  the  early  ages.  It  is  not  supposed  that  even  in  Bengal 
more  than  one  acre  in  three  is  under  actual  tillage.  The  cultivators  are  poor  in 
the  extreme,  their  annual  rents  on  an  average  not  exceeding  four  pounds :  and, 
instead  of  possessing  any  capital,  they  are  usually  sunk  in  debt 

Notwithstanding  all  these  deficiencies,  nature  is  bountiful,  and  the  products  of 
India  are  copious.  Rice  is  the  article  upon  which  the  whole  region  rests  its  main 
dependence ;  it  is  raised  on  every  spot  where  irrigation  can  be  procured.  The 
periods  of  sowing  and  reaping  vary,  and  produce  a  corresponding  variety  in  the 
quality.  Only  one  crop  is  raised  in  the  year ;  but  with  another  of  millet  or  pulse 
on  the  same  field.  In  some  of  the  western  Mahratta  districts,  it  is  necessary  to 
substitute  dhourra,  the  arid  and  coarse  grain  of  Nubia.  Wheat  and  barley  are 
fitted  only  for  those  tracts  which,  from  their  more  elevated  site,  approximate  to 
the  temperate  climates. 

The  most  important  of  the  other  products  of  Hindoostan  is  cotton,  the  material 
of  the  great  national  manufacture.  Silk  is  an  ancient  staple  of  the  country ;  su- 
gar, tobacco,  opium,  and  indigo  are  all  extensively  raised ;  the  latter  has  been 
much  improved  in  quality  and  increased  in  amount  by  the  introductbn  of  European 
skill  and  capital.  Saltpetre,  from  Bahar,  and  coffee  and  pepper  from  the  Malabar 
coast,  are  likewise  among  the  chief  products.  Of  the  above  articles,  the  annual 
produce  is  valued  at  £100,000,000  sterling,  supposed  to  be  equal  to  j£600,000,000 
in  England. 

Besides  these  articles  destined  for  exportation,  there  are  others  extensively 
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eoosamed  is  the  interior.  The  nat  of  the  areca,  oombined  with  the  leaf  of  the 
betel,  is  one  tmiversally  used  in  India,  which  has  never  found  its  way  into  Europe. 
The  customs  of  the  country  cause  a  vast  consumption  of  vegetable  oils,  which  are 
supplied  from  the  sesamum,  also  from  lint,  mustard-seed,  and  the  cocoa-nut. 
Woods  of  various  kinds  grow  luxuriantly  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  Indian 
hilla  The  canes,  composing  the  thick  jungle  of  underwood  which  abounds  in 
marshy  grounds,  are  not  only  used  as  in  Europe,  but  are  much  employed  in  build- 
ing. The  teak  has  been  found  unrivalled  for  ship-building;  but,  though  it  flour- 
ishes on  the  hills  of  Malabar,  it  does  not  obtain  such  perfection  there  as  in  Java 
and  the  eastern  peninsula.  Malabar  furnishes  also  a  large  supply  of  sandal- wood, 
of  the  species  called  red- wood,  as  well  as  others  used  for  dyeing,  or  for  ornamental 
furniture. 

The  principal  Indian  manufiictures  are  those  of  cotton,  which,  though  nearly 
driven  out  of  Europe  by  cheap  and  successful  imitation,  are  preferred  all  over  the 
east  Silk,  though  holding  only  a  secondary  place  as  an  Indian  manufacture,  is 
still  ancient  and  considerable ;  its  main  seats  are  Moorshedabad,  Benares,  and 
Sunt;  at  the  latter,  taffetas,  brocades,  and  embroidered  gauzes,  are  its  prevailing 
forma.  Woollens  are  not  made  except  in  the  northern  mountainous  districts, 
where,  though  coarse,  they  are  product  to  a  great  extent,  chiefly  for  home  con- 
snmptioa.  Uashmere  alone  collects  that  fine  wool,  peculiar  to  the  goats  which 
feed  on  the  table-land  of  Thibet ;  and  from  this  material  are  manuftctured  those 
exquisitely  beautiful  shawls  which  Europe  has  striven  to  rival,  but  unsuccessfully, 
except  in  cheapness.  The  shawl  manufiictory  of  Cashmere  has  suffered  peculi- 
ariy  by  the  revolutkins  of  that  country ;  and  the  looms  employed  in  it  have  been 
reduced  from  40,000  to  16,000. 

The  mining  operations  of  India  are  confined  to  one  oljject,  of  so  brilliant  a 
character,  however,  as  to  throw  a  lustre  on  this  and  on  all  the  Oriental  regions. 
It  produces  the  finest  dianxmds  in  the  world;  for  those  of  Brazil,  Chough  of  greater 
size,  are  inferior  in  hardness  and  brilliancy.  The  Indian  diamonds  occur  chiefly 
in  a  high  and  rugged  tract,  inhabited  by  tribes  almost  independent,  and  extending 
from  Gkdcoada  across  the  interior  of  Orissa. 

The  sands  of  the  rivers  of  this  tract  yield  also  some  gold  dust,  but  not  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  become  a  national  object  India  produces  some  iron,  lead,  and 
tin,  though  not  in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption.  Zinc  is  in  particular 
abundance ;  and  the  same  may  in  some  degree  be  said  of  these  products  of  cal- 
careous countries,  marble,  sal-gem,  alabaster,  common  salt  both  in  rocks  and 
plains  covered  with  this  mineral ;  but  the  great  masses  of  rock  salt  are  to  the 
west  of  the  Indos. 

The  mode  of  conducting  British  commerce  with  India  has  always,  till  very 
recently,  been  by  means  of  exclusive  companies ;  and  the  only  competition  was 
between  these  rival  associations.  About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  were  combined  into  "  the  United  Ck)mpany  of  Merchants  trading  to  the  Blast 
Indies  ;**  by  whom,  from  that  time,  all  the  concerns  of  government  and  trade  were 
administered.  Between  1770  and  1784,  the  Company  were  obliged  to  yield  a 
great  share  of  their  political  power,  which  is  now  jointly  exercised  by  the  Board 
of  Control.  But  no  material  breach  was  made  in  their  exclusive  privileges  as 
traders  till  1813,  when  the  intercourse  with  Hindoostan  was  thrown  generally 
open  to  British  subjects,  with  only  some  restrictions  as  to  the  tonnage  of  the  ves- 
sels and  the  ports  from  which  they  were  to  proceed ;  and  even  these  have  been 
in  a  great  measure  removed.  Under  the  liberty  thus  granted,  the  private  trade 
has  increased  astonishingly,  and  has  almost  driven  that  of  the  Company  out  of 
the  field.  By  the  acts  of  August  28,  1833,  for  the  Better  Government  of  his 
Majesty's  Indian  Territories,  and  for  Regulating  the  Trade  to  China  and  India, 
the  commeroial  privile^res  of  the  East  India  Company  are  abolished,  its  functions 
now  bemg  merely  political,  and  the  trade  to  India  and  China  is  thrown  open  to  all 
British  subjects.  It  is  further  declared  lawful  for  all  British  subjects  to  reside  in 
the  Bast  India  Company's  dominions  without  any  license,  on  merely  making  known 
to  the  proper  officer,  on  their  arrival,  their  name,  place  of  destination,  and  objects 
of  pursuit;  and  any  person  so  resident  may  acquire  and  hold  lands,  in  the  parts 
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Id  tanejiog  tb«  ptrfitiol  stete  of  Hindooatan,  *a  eHtiroste  ha«  ahvady  beeo 
giwta  of  its  population,  by  which  it  amosotB  to  aboaL  140,000,000.  Of  this  tmI 
multitude,  nine-teotbs  are  still  believed  to  consiat  of  Ih&t  native  original  nee,  who, 
tboa^  nibject  to  a  fixei^  power  during  so  man;  aees,  have  remaioed  tdwayi 
unmixed,  aed  have  retain^  nnatCered  their  ancient  habita  and  inatitutioML  Thia 
people  have  attained  a  eonaidentble  d^iee  cf  civilixation,  tboogh  in  a  Sana  qoile 
dtSerent  from  the  European  natioos. 

TiM  Hindoos  are  of  a  verr  dark  eomptexioi^  ahnoM  bhck,  witii  ftatnreH  auailai 
to^  but  Mnaller  than  the  European,  and  with  a  pleaaing  and  rather  aofl  expnaooa 
of  coantenance ;  in  fbnn  thejr  are  slender  and  graMAil.  The  feMalea  of  the 
faigber  dan  who  do  not  labour  are  exceedinglj  deUcate  and  ■; Ipb-like,  witb  dark 
ami  tangoitbing  ejn,  and  long,  gloaajr  black  hair.  Tbe  lacea,  bowever,  bred  to 
war,  who  inhabit  the  mounlaine  and  weatem  tncta,  arc  of  a  bodHy  eaortitDtna, 
more  hardy  and  athletic  than  tbe  generality  of  the  other  Hindooai 

The  maaa  of  the  people  ars  moderate  and  aobet  in  their  habita ;  s  sinfle  piece 
of  cotton  stuff  suffices  ijiem  for  clothing  i  their  dwellings  are  the  slightaat  and 
simplest  that  can  be  imagined ;  theii  eustcnance  conaista  mostly  c^  rice  and  water, 
and  bat  little  trouble  is  required  to  satiirfy  their  wants;  there  are^  bowovar,  aome 
classes  who  display  la  their  mode  of  livinff  all  the  luiiny  of  the  eaM.  The 
rajilis  and  nabobs,  surrounded  by  numerous  slaves,  have  their  garments  glittering 
with  gold,  silver,  gema,  and  embroiderieB ;  their  apartments,  adorned  with  point- 
inn  and  gilding,  and  perfumed  with  varioaB  valuable 


their  offipring,  aettled  in  the  western,  and  of  Afghans,  found  chiefly 
western  parts  of  India,  there  are  also  many)  Jews,  both  white  and  black,  the  lat- 
ter supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  some  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  about  150,000 
native  Christians  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  besides  English,  French,  Portogneae, 
Slc.  ;  the  descendants  of  the  tatter  ere  numerous  in  many  places,  and  are  frequently 
found  almoet  as  dark  in  complexion  as  the  aboriginil  natives. 

The  Hindoos  made,  at  a  very  early  period,  considerable  progress  in  astmnomy, 
algebra,  dze.,  and  have  an  extensive  literature,  mostly  connected  witji  their  reli- 
gion. Their  works  on  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  are  voluminoua,  and,  though  extra- 
vagant and  puerile  in  a  high  degree,  present  many  passages  distinguished  for 
sweetness,  pathin,  and  harmony;  the  amatory  poets  of  India  are  eminent,  though 
nono  of  them  has  attained  tbe  fiinie  of  Haiiz.  The  Bramina,  who  alone  ought  to 
be  learned,  are  now  almost  wholly  illiterate.  The  only  tincture  of  literature  and 
thought  appears  to  exist  among  some  of  the  higher  inhabitants  of  the  great  cities, 
who  have  derived  it  chiefly  from  intercourse  with  Europeans  and  particularly  with 
the  missionaries.  The  English  language  is  spreading  in  India,  and  a  taste  &r 
European  literature,  newspapers,  and  periodicals,  is  beginning  to  take  place  among 
thoso  whose  situation  throws  them  into  habita  of  intimacy  with  foreign  residents  i 
a  brighter  era  has  also  commenced  in  the  political  condition  of  the  natives ;  tbey 
have,  for  several  years,  been  admissible  to  civil  officee  and  to  act  aa  civil  and  cri. 
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vuaml  joAgn^  and  aze  also  sainiiioiied  to  att  ia  the  punctayets,  or  native  jaries, 
and  to  try  in  some  places  criminal,  in  others  both  civil  and  criminal  questions. 
By  the  Act  of  ParliasMnt  of  183d,  for  the  better  eovemment  of  the  Indian  terri- 
tories, it  is  further  provided  that  no  native  shall,  by  reason  of  his  religion,  place 
of  bkth,  descent,  or  colour,  be  disabled  fivm  holding  any  office  or  employment 
under  the  Company. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  circamstances  in  Hindoo  manners  is  the  division 
of  the  people  into  castes;  a  division  which  has  existed  for  thoostnds  of  years. 
The  leading  castes  are  four:  first,  Bnimins,  who  are  men  of  letters,  and  have  the 
caM  of  religion  and  laws;  seoond,  the  soldiers,  called  rajah-jpoots,  or  descendants 
of  the  mjafai,  (this  class  includes  princes  and  sovereigns) ;  third,  merchants^  fiurm- 
en,  sod  abepherds,  called  vaisyas ;  and  fourth,  sudras,  or  labourers. 

The  Bramin  is  required  to  abstain  from  animal  food  and  fermented  liquors,  and 
to  perfona  religious  rites  and  ceremooiea.  Some  of  them,  however,  engage  in 
employments  of  a  secular  nature.  Many  of  them  are  agents  or  ministers  of  the 
native  princes ;  some  of  them  embark  in  commerce ;  nnd  othem  are  employed  in 
carrying  messages  between  distant  places.  They  are  an  artful  set  of  impostors, 
expert  in  disguising  the  truth,  and  practising  without  scruple  every  artifice  to 
guU  the  people  and  accomplish  their  own  selfish  purposes.  The  number  of  per- 
sons of  this  caste  who  are  respectable  for  their  knowledge  and  virtue,  is  extremely 
small.  The  great  bodv  of  these  hereditary  priests  and  sages  are  devoted  to  am- 
bition, intrigue,  and  voluptuousness,  and  are  disgraced  by  meanness,  avarice,  and 
cruelty.  The  charity  which  they  profess  is  never  practised.  Towards  the  other 
castes  they  cherish  no  feeling  of  humanity,  but  claim  every  thing  fixxn  them, 
while  they  give  them  nothing  in  return. 

The  rajah-pootB  seem  not  to  possess  the  general  character  of  the  Hindoos.  They 
have  a  ferocious  courage,  a  savage  ambition,  and  an  insatiable  avarice,  not  often 
compensated  by  any  real  virtues.  Many  of  these  are  employed  in  the  English 
service  under  the  name  of  sepoys.  The  duties  of  the  third  caste  consist  in  the 
labours  of  the  field  and  garden,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  sale  of  landed  pro- 
duce. When  they  travel  to  other  countries,  they  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
The  business  of  the  fourth  and  most  numerous  caste,  is  servile  labour.  They  are 
compelled  to  work  for  the  Bramins,  being  considered  as  created  sojely  for  their 
use.  To  them  the  vedas,  or  holy  books,  must  never  be  read,  and  whoever  instructs 
them  in  religion  is  doomed  to  one  of  the  hells  with  which  the  world  of  spirits  is 
provided.  Such  is  this  singular  institution  of  castes.  Each  individual  remains 
invariably  in  the  rank  in  which  he  is  bom,  and  cannot  aspire  to^  a  higher,  what- 
ever be  his  merit&  The  castes  never  intermarry,  and  so  complete  is  the  separar 
tion,  that  they  will  not  even  eat  at  the  same  table. 

Tlie  religion  of  the  Hindoos,  derived  from  their  sacred  books,  inculcates  a  belief 
in  the  existence  of  one  supreme  God,  who  holds  himself  aloof  from  the  world,  in 
a  state  of  perfoct  indolence  and  bliss ;  having  committed  the  government  of  the 
universe  to  three  divinitiea  They  believe  that  those  who  withdraw  from  the 
world,  and  devote  themselves  to  abstinence  and  self-torture,  will  arrive  at  supreme 
happiness,  by  being  united  to  the  spirit  of  the  great  Deity,  as  a  drop  oi  water  is 
absorbed  by  the  ocean.  The  souls  of  the  less  holy  they  imagine  will  pass  into 
the  bodies  of  other  men  and  brutes.  The  duties,  ceremonies,  and  observances  of 
relurion,  are  interwoven  with  all  the  common  offices  of  life. 

The  people  worship  images,  and,  under  the  blind  influence  of  superstition, 
dfown  their  children  in  the  rivers,  inflict  upon  themselves  the  noost  painful  tor- 
tures and  penances,  and  seek  death  by  drowning,  hj  fire,  by  being  crushed  be- 
neath wheels,  and  by  throwing  themselves  on  large  iron  hooks.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  history  of  the  human  race,  a  picture  more  truly  horrible  and 
divosting  than  is  presented  by  the  idolatries  of  this  infotuated  peopla 

The  great  eflbrts  which  are  now  making  by  various  missionary  societies  for  in- 
troducing Christianity  into  India,  have  in  many  instances  obtained  a  rich  reward. 
Several  hundreds  of  Hindoos  have  renounced  their  gods,  the  Ganges,  and  their 
priests,  and  have  shaken  from  theur  limbs  the  iron  chain  of  caste.  A  large  num- 
ber of  converted  natives  have  in  some  sense  become  missionaries,  and  have  been 
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the  iRstraments  of  tarning  many  to  a  purer  and  more  enligbtoned  fkitb.  All  the 
societies  engag;ed  in  the  work  of  missions  have  far  more  calls  for  laboarers  than 
they  have  instruments  at  their  disposal.  Twenty  times  the  number  of  mtsBioii- 
aries,  catechists,  and  schoolmasters,  are  wanting,  and  there  is  abaadant  evidence 
that  through  the  exertions  now  making,  the  fabric  of  Hindoo  snperstitioa'  m  be- 
ginning to  totter. 

Besides  the  vast  regions  in  Hindoostan  under  the  sway  of  Great  BritaiOt  the 
roonarchs  of  Portugal,  France,  and  Denmark,  possess  a  few  small  settlemeiitB, 
chiefly  U^e  scanty  remains  of  much  larger  territories. 

The  Portuguese,  whose  settlements  were  formerly  so  numerous  on  the  eoasls 
and  in  the  isluids  of  the  Indian  Sea,  have  preserved  Goa,  with  a  few  adjacent 
places,  Damaan,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Guzerat,  with  the  fortress 
of  Diu,  a  place  important  for  the  coiistruction  of  vessels.  These  pooocsoioos,  to- 
gether with  the  Island  of  Macao^  in  the  Bay  of  Canton  in  China,  and  some  small 
districts  of  the  Island  of  Timor,  are  supposed  to  contain  about  90,000  square 
miles,  and  575,000  inhabitants. 

The  French  settlements  in  Asia  are  confined  to  India,  and  comprehend  the 
governments  of  Pondicherry,  with  the  towns  of  Pondicheny  and  Karical,  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  and  a  few  other  places,  among  which,  Chandernagor  in  Ben- 
gal, and  Mahe  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  are  the  most  important  The  whole  area 
possessed  by  the  French  does  not  exceed  450  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
100,000  individuals. 

The  Danish  colonies  consist  only  of  the  town  of  Tranquebar,  and  its  territory, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  a  place  remarkable  for  the  influence  which  the  mis- 
sionary establishment  of  the  Protestant  creed,  which  was  erected  here  more  early 
than  in  other  places,  exercised  on  the  neighbourhood.  The  Danes  have  also  a 
small  settlement  at  Serampore,  on  the  Ganges.  The  population  of  the  whde  is 
about  60,000. 

The  settlements  of  the  Dutch  were  formerly  dispersed  over  the  coasts  of  both 
peninsulas  of  India,  as  well  as  over  the  adjacent  islands ;  but  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  them  by  degrees;  and  since  1821,  they  have  been  limited  to  the 
islands. 

Hindoostan  has  from  the  earliest  times  been  noted  for  the  great  number  of  its 
large  and  populous  cities  and  towns.  The  following  are  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent at  the  present  day. 

Calcutta,  the  capital  of  British  India,  situated  on  the  Hoogly  branch  of  the 
Ganges,  100  miles  from  the  sea,  is  supposed  to  contain  500,000  inhabitants ;  while, 
within  a  radius  of  twenty  miles,  there  are  upwards  of  2,000,000.  The  situation 
was  originally  very  unhealthy,  being  in  the  midst  of  forests  and  swamps ;  and, 
though  these  have  been  in  a  great  measure  cleared  away,  it  still  suffers  by  the 
damp  breezes  from  the  Sunderbunds.  The  English  tpwn,  or  suburb,  called  Chou- 
ringee,  consists  of  4300  houses.  Strangers  ascending  the  river  are  particularly 
struck  by  the  number  of  elegant  villas,  with  which  all  the  environs  are  studded. 
The  Black  Town,  comprising  much  the  greater  part  of  Calcutta,  consists,  as  in 
other  parts  of  India,  of  miserable  ^ttages  of  mud  and  bamboo.  The  government- 
house  is  a  very  splendid  and  costly  structure.  A  college  was  founded  by  the  Mar- 
quess Wellesley,  which  boasted  many  illustrious  members,  but  has  of  late  been 
much  reduced.  The  allowances  to  all  the  servants  of  government  are  liberal ; 
and  though  their  aim,  in  going  out,  has  generally  been  to  return  with  an  inde- 
pendent fortune,  they  indulge  in  a  hospitable,  splendid,  and  expensive  style  of 
living.  Large  dinner  parties,  in  preference  to  public  amusements,  form  the 
favourite  recreation.  Serampore,  12  miles  above  Calcutta,  is  a  neat,  thriving 
little  town,  at  which  is  a  Danish  settlement  This  place  is  interesting  as  the  seat 
of  the  Baptist  missionaries,  who  have  distinguished  themselves  by  such  learned 
and  extensive  labours  in  the  pious  task  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  all  the 
languages  of  India,  and  even  of  China. 

Bombay,  the  capital  of  Western  India,  is  situated  on  a  small  island  connected 
by  an  artificial  causeway  with  the  larger  one  of  Salsette.  In  1661,  it  was  ceded 
by  the  Portuguese  to  Charles  II.,  as  part  of  queen  Catherine*s  portion ;  two  or 
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three  years  after,  a  settlement  was  established,  and  in  1688,  the  chief  seat  of 
English  trade  was  transferred  thither  from  Surat  Since  that  time,  Bombay,  not- 
wi&tanding  considerable  vicissitudes,  has  continued  on  the  whole  in  a  state  of 
constant  increase,  and  has  become  the  great  emporium  of  Western  India,  with  a 
population  of  220,000.  Of  these,  about  8000  are  Parsees,  the  most  wealthy  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  by  whom  its  prosperity  is  mainly  supported.  There  are  also 
Jews,  Mahometans,  and  Portuguese,  in  considerable  numbers ;  but  the  Hindoos 
comprise  three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

Madras,  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  capital  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras.  It  has  no  harbour;  but  a  mere  road,  through  which  runs  a 
strong  current,  and  which  is  often  ezpoeed  to  dangerous  winds.  On  the  beach 
breaks  so  strong  and  continual  a  sur(  that  only  a  peculiar  species  of  large  light 
boats,  the  thin  planks  of  which  are  sewed  together  with  the  tough  grass  of  the 
country,  can,  by  the  dexterous  management  of  the  natives,  be  row^  across  it 
For  the  conveyance,  also,  of  letters  and  messages,  they  employ  what  is  called  a 
eatamaranf  consisting  merely  of  two  planks  fi^aed  together,  with  which  they 
encounter  the  roughest  seas  with  wonderful  address,  and,  when  swept  off  by  the 
waves,  regain  it  by  swimming.  The  city  has  a  handsome  appearance  from  the 
sea«  and  many  of  its  streets  are  spacious.    The  population  is  about  800,000. 

Surat,  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  about  170  miles  north  of  Bombay,  at  the 
first  arrival  of  Europeans,  was  the  greatest  emporium  of  India,  and  at  present  it 
ranks  scarcely  second  to  Calcutta.  .The  population  is  usually  rated  at  000,000. 
It  has  suffered  by  the  British  having  established  the  chief  seat  of  their  commerce 
at  Bombay.  It  still,  however,  carries  on  extensive  manufactures  of  silks,  brocades, 
and  fine  cotton  stuflb.  This  city  contains  many  very  opulent  merchants,  chiefly 
Banians  and  Parsees.  The  former  cany  to  a  great  extent  all  the  peculiarities  of 
their  religion,  and  manifest  in  a  peculiar  degree  their  tenderness  for  animal  life, 
by  erecting  hospitals  for  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  accounted  sacred. 

Benares,  the  Athens  of  the  Hindoos,  stands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Granges, 
about  900  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  It  may  be  said  to  form  the  grand  de- 
pository of  the  religion  and  learning  of  this  vast  country.  Its  sacred  character, 
which  is  supposed  to  ensure  the  salvation  of  all  who  die  within  its  precincts,  can- 
not fail,  in  a  nation  devoted  to  pilgrimage,  of  rendering  Benares  a  scene  of  ex- 
tensive and  crowded  resort  Its  own  population,  long  supposed  to  exceed  500,000, 
has  been  found  by  a  late  census  not  to  be  more  than  200,000 ;  but  it  is  augment- 
ed, at  solemn  seasons,  by  pilgrims  to  a  much  greater  number.  Benares,  in  fact, 
presents  a  more  lofty  and  imposing  aspect  than  any  other  Indian  city.  Its  houses, 
instead  of  being  a  mere  collection  of  mud  and  straw  huts,  are  most  of  them  built 
of  brick,  and  some  of  them  five  or  six  stories  high ;  so  that  they  make  a  very 
magnificent  appearance.  The  city  also  contains  a  great  number  of  temples  and 
mosques. 

Lucknow,  the  principal  city  in  Onde,  was,  while  the  nabobs  of  that  state  were 
in  full  power,  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  India :  the  population  in  1800  was  esti- 
mated at  upwards  of  300,000,  but  is  said  to  have  diminished  since  that  time.  It 
contains  several  mosques  and  palaces  with  gilded  domes,  which  give  it  an  im- 
posing appearance  at  a  distance.  It  is  situated  on  the  Goomty,  a  branch  of  the 
Ganges. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  is  found,  mouldering  in  decay,  the  city  of  Delhi. 
It  was,  in  early  times,  a  great  Hindoo  metropolis,  under  the  name  of  Indraput ; 
but  Shah  Jehan,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made  it  the  chief  seat 
of  Mogul  dominion,  and  such  it  afterwards  continued.  Here,  in  1806,  died  Shah 
Allum,  the  last  of  that  mighty  dynasty  who  could  be  said  to  enjoy  any  portion  of 
real  empire.  His  son  Akbar  is  still  allowed  by  the  British  to  bear  that  ffretX 
name,  and  to  receive  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  provmce, 
which  enables  him  to  live  in  some  splendour.  What  remains  of  Delhi  is  still 
rather  a  handsome  city ;  the  streets,  though  narrow,  contain  many  good  houses, 
built  of  brick,  and  partly  of  stone.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  num^r  of  splen- 
did palaces;  and  the  city  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful  mosques,  still  in  good  i 
repair.    During  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe,  it  was  computed  to  contain  2,000,000 
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inhabitants ;  but,  at  present,  less  than  one-tenth  of  that  number.  In  1739,  Delhi 
was  plundered  by  Nadir  Shah,  when  100,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred, 
and  plunder  to  the  amount  of  £02,000,000  was  eollected. 

Dacca  was  the  capital  of  Bengal  in  the  reign  of  Jehangire,  and  is  still  a  very 
large  city.  It  contains  150,000  inhabitants,  displays  no  particular  splendour,  but 
is  Uie  seat  of  a  great  trade.  It  stands  on  the  Boor  Gunga,  or  old  Ganges,  100 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  150  north-east  from  Calcutta. 

The  city  of  Cashmere,  the  largest  in  the  Seik  dominion,  contains,  it  is  said, 
150,000  inhabitants :  it  stands  on  the  Jylum,  in  the  most  northern  part  of  Hin- 
doostan,  and  is  noted  for  its  mairaiactures  of  the  finest  shawls  in  the  world.  The 
beauty  of  its  situation  fats  nho  been  widely  celebrated,  particularly  its  lake, 
studded  with  numberless  islands,  green  with  gardens  and  groves,  and  having  its 
banks  environed  with  villas  and  ornamented  grounds. 

Hyderabad,  400  miles  south-east  flrom  Bombay,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name,  may  be  considered  also  the  present  capital  of  the  Deccan,  the  re- 
moval of  the  Nizam  thither  from  Aurungabad  having  attracted  to  it  a  population 
of  about  120,000.  Though  not  a  fine  city,  Hyderabad  contams  some  handsome 
mosques ;  and  the  Nizam  maintains,  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  semblance  of  Mogul 
pomp.  He  has  large  magazines  filled  to  the  ceiling  with  fine  cloths,  watches, 
porcelain,  and  other  ornamental  articles  presented  to  him  by  European  embassies. 
Poonah  resembles  a  huge  village  rather  than  a  city ;  the  houses  are  irregularly 
built,  chiefly  of  8li|^t  t^k  wiuls,  by  which  even  the  palace  is  entirely  enclosed. 
For  resisting  the  violent  rains,  these  structures  depend  chiefly  on  interior  timber 
frames :  they  are  painted  with  innumerable  representations  of  the  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon. The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  of  every  kind. 
Poonah  is  now  included  in  the  British  territory,  and  attached  to  the  presidency  of 
Bombay.  It  is  about  60  miles  south-east  from  the  city  of  that  name.  Popula- 
tion, 10,000. 

Some  of  the  other  important  cities  in  Hindoostan  are  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the 
Seik  dominions,  with  a  population  of  80,000 ;  Umritsir,  the  holy  city  of  the  same 
people,  and  the  seat  of  their  great  national  council,  containing  a  population  of 
100,000 ;  Tattah,  the  chief  city  of  Sinde,  and  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  same 
state :  these  are  both  on  the  Indus :  the  former  contains  about  20,000  inhabitants, 
and  was  once  a  very  great  manufacturing  and  commercial  place.  Katmandoo, 
the  capital  of  Nepaul,  was  said  to  contain,  a  few  yeara  a^  20,000  houses :  of 
these,  one-half  were  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  spnng  of  1634. 
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Cetlon,  lying  to  the  south  of  Hindoostan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Strait  of  Manar,  is  a  large  and  beautiful  island,  about  900  mUes  in  length  and 
1 160  in  breadth :  it  is  traversed  in  the  interior  by  a  range  of  mountains,  one  of 
which,  Adam*s  Peak,  is  6152  feet  in  height:  here  the  Cingalese  and  Hindoos 
worehip  the  colossal  footsteps  of  Adam,  who,  as  they  believe,  was  created  on  this 
mountain,  and,  according  to  the  religion  of  Boodha,  is  Boodha  himself.  This 
island  produces  cinnamon,  for  which  it  is  famous ;  also  rice,  cotton,  ginger,  coflTee, 
pepper,  &c.  A  great  variety  of  precious  stones  are  found  here, — ^the  diamond, 
ruby,  amethyst,  glc,;  also,  quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin.  A  pearl-fishery  is 
carried  on  along  the  western  coast  and  in  the  Strait  of  Manar,  which  was  former- 
ly important,  but  is  now  declining. 

The  inhabitants  are  estimated  at  about  1,000,000  in  number,  and  comprise — 

1.  The  Cingalese,  similar  to  the  Hindoos :  these  form  the  majority  of  the  people ; 

2.  The  Beddahs,  rude  savages,  who  inhabit  the  wildest  tracts  in  the  interior; 
8.  The  Dutch  and  Portugese,  descendants  of  the  former  masters  of  the  island ; 
and  4.  The  English  residents  and  military.  Many  churches  and  schools  have 
been  established  by  both  English  and  American  missionaries,  at  which  numbers 
of  the  natives  attend,  and  are  gradually  laying  aside  their  gross  errora  and  snper- 

^  stitions,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  benign  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
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Ceylon  is  a  colony  independent  of  the  East  India  Company,  being  under  the  im- 
mediate contitd  of  the  crown. 

Colomboi  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  is  the  seat  of  ffo^ernment  and  of 
almost  all  the  foreign  trade.  It  owes  this  advantage  to  its  situation  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  fertile  and  prodactive  territory  in  the  island;  population,  50,000. 
Trittoomalee,  Point  de  Galle,  Jainapatam,  and  Oondatchy,  are  all  places  of  some 
note.  Kandjf,  the  interior  capital,  is  only  a  large  straggling  village,  sorroanded 
by  wooded  hiUs,  that  echo  continually  with  cries  of  wild  anmnds. 


LACCADIVE  AND  MALDIVE  ISLANDS. 

Wot  and  south-west  from  the  southern  part  of  India,  the  Laccadive  and  Mal- 
dive  Islands  extend,  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  a  distance  of  about 
1000  miles  in  length :  the  former  are  about  200  miles  west  ftom  the  Malabar 
coast,  and  the  latter  300  to  350  south-west  fhmi  Cape  Comorin. 

The  Laceadives  are  said  to  be  32  in  number,  all  of  them  small  and  covered 
with  trees.  The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Mahometans,  called  Moplays:  they 
trade  to  the  nearest  coast  of  India,  and  also  to  Muscat,  in  lar^  boats ;  taking 
there  coooa-nnt  oil,  cable  and  cordage,  and  dried  fish ;  receiving  m  return,  dates, 
coflbe,  &JC    Ambergris  is  often  found  floating  off  these  islands. 

The  Maldives  are,  it  is  said,  1000  in  numter ;  but  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
uninhabited. .  The  natives  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  Arabs  and  Indians  of  Mala- 
bar :  they  supply  vessels  with  cocoa-nuts,  oil  and  honey,  dried  fish,  tortoise-shell, 
and  cowries.  The  islands  are  divided  into  17  attollons,  or  provinces,  each  go- 
'veraed  by  a  chief:  the  whole  are  under  the  control  of  a  king,  who  rules  despoti- 
cally. They  have  four  sea-ports,  in  which  their  fow  artides  of  commerce  are 
collecCad. 
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CHIN    INDIA. 

Chih  India,  or  Furtbkr  India,  comprises  that  extensive  region  situated  between 
India  and  China,  and  sometimes  called  Indo  China,  and  abo  India  beyond  the 
Ganges ;  its  inhabitants  have  but  little  in  common  with  the  Hindoos  or  Chinese ; 
and  although  this  region  has  had  but  a  small  share  in  the  great  transactions  of 
which  Asia  has  been  the  theatre,  yet  it  comprises  several  extensive  and  important 
kingdoms,  some  of  which  have  been  alternately  united  and  separated. 

It  mav  be  divided  into  the  British  territories,  ceded  in  consequence  of  the  late 
successful  war,  the  empire  of  Birmah,  the  kinjrdom  of  Siam,  the  empire  of  Anam, 
or  Cochin  China,  and  lastly,  the  Peninsula  of  Malava,  or  Malacca.  The  whole 
region  is  bounded  on  the  west  bv  Hindoostan,  the  Bay  of  Ben^^  and  the  Strait 
of  Malacca ;  north  by  Thibet  and  China ;  and  east  by  the  China  and  Malayan 
Seas.  It  extends  firom  2^  to  26<'  north  latitude,  and  m>m  92?  to  106®  east  longi- 
tude ;  a  distance,  from  north  to  south,  of  1700,  and  from  east  to  west  about  1(XX) 
milea  It  contains  an  area  of  nearly  1,000,000  square  miles,  and  is  inhabited  by 
a  population,  composed  of  various  races,  amounting,  according  to  the  estimates  of 
the  latest  writers  on  the  subject,  to  about  14,000,000  souls,  apportioned  among  the 
dififerent  States  as  follows,  viz : 

8q.  miles.        PopuUtion. 

Britiih  Torritories 77/)00  33M00 

Birmah 990,000  5,000,000 

Siam 180,000  2,730,000 

Anam 350,000  6,000,000 

Mahyan  Sutes 60,000  100,000 

ToUl 947,000       14466,000 

The  surface  of  this  great  territory  is  formed  by  a  series  of  mountain  nlng1M^ 
running  fh>m  north  to  south,  between  each  of  which  intervenes  a  broad  valley,  in 
general  very  fertile,  and  watered  by  a  large  river,  descending  fVom  the  moontams 
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of  China  and  Thibet  The  riven  are  mottU^-^d  jpneat  importance^  The  Irra- 
waddy,  or  river  of  Ava,  is  navigable  many  hundred  miles  for  large  boats.  The 
Salwen,  or  Thaluen,  is  also  a  large  stream,  though  but  little  known.  The  Meoon, 
or  Cambodia,  is  navigable  twenty  days'  sail  (torn  the  ocean.  The  Menan,  which 
waters  Siam,  after  a  course  of  800  miles  enters  the  Gulf  of  Siam  by  three  chan- 
nels, the  most  easterly  admitting  vessels  of  the  first  magnitude.  The  outline  of 
this  region  is  very  irregular,  beii^  deeply  indented  by  the  large  Gulft  of  Siam  and 
Tonquin  and  the  Bay  wMartaban.^ 

The  government  of  all  these  kin^oms,  in  principle,  at  least,  is  a  pure  despotp 
ism ;  in  which  no  constitatiooil  cbecK  on  the  authority  of  the  monarch  is  recog- 
nised. The  state  officers  omfoae  a  sort  of  council  of  state,  but  entirely  subject 
to  the^  monarch,  and  removable  at  his  pleasure.  The  nobles,  especially  in  Siam, 
show  the  most  profound  rabmission,  and  approach  the  throne  in  the  most  abject 
manner,  lying  prostrate  on  their  fiices,  and  creeping  on  the  ground.  The  king 
has  many  pompous  titles,  but  that  of  shoe,  or  golden,  is  the  one  most  valued,  and 
which  must  be  applied  to  him  on  every  occasion. 

The  military  strength  of  these  nations  consists  almost  entirely  of  a  feudal  mili- 
tia, for  which  all  males  of  a  certain  age  are  enrolled,  and  may  be  called  upon  to 
serve  under  the  chiefs  of  their  respective  districts.  Their  arms  are  mostly  swords, 
lances,  and  cross-bows ;  though  they  have  collected  a  considerable  number  of  fire- 
arms ;  but  these,  being  chiefly  the  muskets  condemned  in  the  En^lisli  arsenals, 
cannot,  by  the  most  anxious  exertions  of  art  and  skill,  be  brou^t  mto  a  service- 
able state.  The  only  exception  is  in  Cochin-China,  where  the  European  officers 
in  the  king's  service  have  efiected  considerable  improvements.  But  the  most  effi- 
cient part  of  the  establishment  consists  in  the  war-boats,  destined  to  act  on  the 
freat  rivers  which  form  the  main  channels  of  conmiunication  in  all  these  king- 
oms. 

On  land,  the  Birmans  and  Siamese  trust  chiefly  to  their  stockades,  which  they 
throw  up  with  surprising  skill  and  expedition.  In  general,  however,  none  of  these 
troops  can  stand  the  charge  of  a  disciplined  army,  but,  as  soon  as  their  defences 
are  penetrated,  they  take  to  flight  with  precipitation.  In  Cochin-China  only  a 
regular  army  1ms  been  organised  and  trained  in  the  European  manner :  this  force, 
in  1600,  was  estimated  at  140,000  men ;  but  is  supposed  at  present  not  to  exceed 
50,000,  of  whom  the  royal  guards  amount  to  30,000. 

The  productive  capacities  of  this  region  are  very  ample.  It  yields  all  the 
grand  staples  of  tropical  produce.  The  principal  culture  consists  of  rice,  sugar 
of  fine  quality,  pepper,  and  cotton.  The  sides  of  the  great  ranges  of  hills  are 
covered  with  luxuriant  timber  of  various  species  and  great  value.  There  are 
large  forests  of  teak,  a  wood  now  found  to  be  preferable,  ftom  its  strength  and 
durability,  to  an^  other,  for  the  purposes  of  ship-building.  Large  boats  are  often 
cut  out  ^m  a  smgle  tree,  and  a  great  quantity  of  teak  tiaber  is  now  produced 
for  the  supply  of  Uie  naval  arsenals  of  British  India.  Stick  lac  and  gamboge  are 
among  the  chief  articles  of  export ;  also,  areca-nut  and  betel-leaf,  tlut  universal 
article  of  luxury  and  ceremony  in  all  Indian  countries.  Cardamoms  are  a  spice 
for  which  a  large  market  is  found  in  China,  and  there  is  some  cinnamon  in  Cam- 
bodia ;  but  in  general  these  regions  are  not  productive  of  the  finer  species. 

Cultivation  is  very  generally  diffused,  and  is  conducted  in  the  west  on  the 
Indian  model,  and  in  the  east  on  the  Chinese;  but  it  is  not  practised  in  the  same 
perfection,  or  with  the  same  patient  industry,  as  by  either  of  these  nations.  The 
sugar  and  pepper  of  Siam  are  chiefly  raised  by  Chinese  settlers.  Domestic  ani- 
mals are  little  used  in  cultivation,  and  in  Ava  the  Brahminical  principle  prevents 
them  from  being  made  articles  of  food.  Animals  are  tamed  chiefly  for  conveyance 
or  pomp ;  and  ror  these  purposes  the  elephant,  here  found  in  greater  perfection, 
and  more  highly  prized,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  is  chiefly  em- 
ployed. 

Manufactures  exist  only  on  a  limited  scale,  and  in  a  rude  form ;  the  raw  mate- 
rials which  the  country  affords  being  worked  up  mostly  by  the  family  itself  for 
domestic  use.  Those  brilliant  and  beautiful  fabrics  which  are  the  boast  of  China 
and  Hindoostan  are  not  produced  here,  and  the  quantity  used  is  imported  from 
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those  countries^  especially  from  tbe  litter.  The  only  fabricatioo  on  which  ninch 
study  is  bestowed  is  that  of  idobi  which  are  fashioned  oat  of  a  fine  species  of 
marble  found  in  the  country,  and  generally  gilded. 

The  commerce  of  these  countries  is  also  limited.  Their  chief  intercourse  is 
with  China,  and  consists  in  the  exchange  of  their  raw  produce,  rice,  cotton,  tim- 
ber, ornamented  woods,  varnishes,  for  some  species  of  the  fine  manufiu;tures  of  that 
great  empire.  The  cotton  and  other  products  of  the  Birman  empire  are  carried 
up  the  Irrawaddy  to  a  great  jee^  or  market,  in  the  frontier  provmce  of  Yunnan. 
Britain  takes  of  teak  timber  to  the  amount  of  about  9001,0001. ;  in  return  for  which 
some  British  manufactures  are  received.  The  trade  ^  Siam  and  Cochin-China  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  Chinese  junks  coming  to  tlii  ]pQrt  of  Bankok  in  the  former 
country,  and  those  of  Turon,  Hue,  and  Saigong,  in  llie  latter.  There  is  also  some 
trade  with  the  rising  British  settlement  at  Sincapoie. 

The  people  by  whom  all  this  territory  is  inhabited  present  several  peculiarities 
of  external  form.  Their  persons  are  short,  robust,  active,  but  devoid  of  the  grace 
and  flexibilitv  peculiar  to  the  Hindoa  Their  fiu»,  flat,  with  high  cheek-Umes, 
presents  the  mrm  of  a  lozenge,  and  never  suggests  any  idea  of  beauty.  The  hair 
is  abundant,  black,  lank,  and  coarse ;  but  the  beard  is  scanty,  and  universally 
plucked  out,  which  gives  them  an  effeminate  appearance.  The  Birmans  appear 
to  be  an  active  and  intelligent  people,  possessing  in  this  respect  a  decided  supe- 
riority over  the  Hindoos.  The  Siamese  are  said  to  be  sluggish  and  indolent,  des- 
titute of  courage,  candour,  and  good  faith ;  and  so  imbued  with  natbnal  pride, 
that  foreign  residents  cannot  obtain  a  servant  to  perform  for  them  the  most  menial 
offices. 

The  religion  of  these  countries,  like  all  others  in  the  east  of  Asia,  is  derived 
from  Hindoostan ;  yet,  like  the  rest  also,  it  consists  not  in  the  Brahminical  doc- 
trine, but  in  the  rival  system  of  Buddha.  The  name,  however,  most  venerated  in 
all  the  countries  beyond  the  Granges  is  Gaudama,  either  another  appellation  of 
Buddha,  or  that  of  one  of  his  most  popular  disciples.  The  construction  of  temples 
and  images  of  Gaudama  forms  the  grand  oporation  to  which  the  art  and  industry 
of  all  these  nations  is  directed.  Frugal  and  indolent  in  everything  else,  they  spare 
neither  cost  nor  labour  on  this  object  The  priests  of  this  religion,  as  in  all  the 
other  branches  of  the  worship  of  Buddha,  are  monks,  residing  in  the  temples,  and 
living  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  In  Ava,  they  are  called  rhahaans ;  in  Siam,  tala- 
poins ;  but  in  the  latter  country  they  are  bound  by  no  vows,  and  may  quit  the  order 
whenever  they  please ;  and  it  is  so  common  to  assume  and  leave  the  profession, 
that  almost  every  man  has  been  a  talapoin  for  some  part  of  his  life,  even  if  only 
for  a  few  days.  Great  purt  of  their  time  is  spent  in  insignificant  and  even  absurd 
ceremonies;  jret  their  ministration  is  useful  in  several  respects.  They  instruct 
the  children  m  reading,  and  so  diligently,  that  few  in  the  Birman  territory  are  ig- 
norant in  this  respect  literature  is  by  no  means  unknown  or  neglected  in 
Farther  India.  The  Birman  language  is  a  compound  of  several  tongues,  the  com- 
plication of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  the  mode  of  writing ;  Uie  words,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Jodson,  not  being  fairly  divided  and  distinguish^,  as  in  Western 
writing,  by  breaks,  points,  and  capitals,  but  run  together  in  one  continuous  line,  a 
sentence  or  paragraph  seeming  to  the  eye  but  one  long  word ;  and  instead  of  clear 
characters  on  paper,  we  find  only  obscure  scratching  on  dried  palm-leaves  strung 
together  and  called  a  book.  In  the  royal  library,  however,  the  writing  is  beauti- 
ful, on  thin  leaves  of  ivoij,  and  the  margins  ornamented  with  flowers  of  gold. 
The  books  are  kept  in  gilded  and  japanned  chests.  The  contents  of  each  are 
written  on  the  lid,  in  gold  letters.  The  bulk  of  the  works  were  said  to  be  on 
divinity ;  but  history,  music,  medicine,  painting,  and  romance,  had  also  their  sepa- 
rate treatises. 

The  customs  of  these  countries  allow  to  the  female  sex  a  much  greater  mea- 
sure of  liberty  than  in  almost  any  other  country  of  the  Beist  They  are  neither 
immured  nor  veiled,  nor  withdrawn  from  the  companjr  and  conversation  of  the 
other  sex.  This  fi^eedom,  however,  is  not  accompanied  with  any  disposition  to 
allow  them  that  place  in  the  scale  of  society  which  justly  belongs  to  them.    They 
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are  treated  as  the  mere  slaves  of  the  stronger  sex ;  all  the  laborious  duties  are  de- 
volved upon  them,  and  they  manage  most  m  the  transactions  of  buying  and  selling. 

The  habitations  in  these  countries  are  of  slight  materials,  but  commodious^ 
Bamboos  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  tied  horizontally  with  strips  of  rattan,  compose 
the  outline,  and  serve  as  the  supports  of  the  building.  (Covered  with  mats  they 
form  the  walls,  and  with  grass  the  roo£  A  spacious  maiwion  can  be  built  in  a  day, 
and  a  tolerable  one  in  four  hours. 


BRITISH   TERRITORIES. 

Thb  territories  ceded  to  Britain  by  Birmah  consist  of  Assam,  with  some  ap- 
pended territory ;  the  former  kingdom  of  Arracan ;  the  provinces  of  Martaban, 
Yeh,  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  extending  along  the  western  coast  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula  and  of  Malacca  itself 

Assam  is  an  extensive  and  somewhat  rude  territory,  to  the  north  of  Ava,  and 
the  east  of  Bengal.  It  is  bordered  on  the  north  by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains  con- 
tinued from  the  Himmaleh,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Burrampooter.  A  great  part  of  its  surface  possesses  a  luxuriant  fer- 
tility ;  yet  the  rudeness  of  the  inhabitants  renders  the  gifis  of  natore  fruitless,  so 
that  nine-tenths  of  its  surface  consist  of  desert  and  jungle.  A  considerable  quan- 
tity of  gold,  however,  is  found  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers,  and,  oomlMned  with  ele- 
phants* teeth  and  coarse  silk,  affords  a  certain  value  for  exportation. 

Arracan  reaches  along  nearlv  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  an 
extent  of  about  500  miles,  and  consists  of  a  narrow  plain  closely  bounded  by  a 
high  mountain  range.  The  cultivation  of  this  territory  being  imperfect,  it  b  not 
supposed  to  contain  more  than  100,000  inhabitants.  Arracan,  the  capital,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  a  considerable  city,  and  the  seat  of  some 
trade.     A  new  and  improving  atatioo  has  been  formed  by  the  British  at  Akyab. 

The  Malayan  provinces  extend  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  peninsula,  where 
it  continues  to  border  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  have  been  long  a  debateable 
ground  between  the  Birman  and  Siamese  empires.  They  are  in  consequence 
thinly  inhabited,  but  they  possess  the  finest  and  most  salubrious  climate  to  be 
found,  not  only  in  this  empire,  but  in  any  part  of  the  East  Indies.  Amherst,  lately 
founded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Salwen,  which  forms  the  boundary  between  this  ter- 
ritory and  the  Birman  empire,  will,  it  is  expected,  become  the  seat  of  an  impor- 
tant commerce. 

The  territory  and  citv  of  Malacca,  at  the  southern  point  of  the  peninsula,  iivas, 
in  1825,  ceded  by  the  Dutch  to  England,  in  exchange  for  her  possessions  in  Su- 
matra. It  was  one  of  the  earliest  settlements  of  the  Portuguese,  and  continued 
for  a  long  time  to  be  a  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of  the  Oriental  islands,  as 
well  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  vessels  bound  to  China ;  but  since  Prince  of 
Wales*  Island  and  Sincapore,  under  the  protecting  sway  of  Britain,  have  risen  to 
their  present  importance,  the  port  of  Malacca  is  much  less  frequented.  It  has, 
however,  a  safe  roadstead ;  a  salubrious  climate,  cooled  by  a  succession  of  sea  and 
land  breezes ;  with  some  industry  and  cultivation,  carried  on  chiefly  by  Chinese. 
The  population  of  the  town  is  stated  at  4790. 

The  following  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  extent  and  population  of  the 
British  territories  in  Further  India : 

8q.  m.  PopalatioD. 

Assam,  with  dependencies 54,000  ....  150,000 

Arracan 11,000 100,000 

Provinces  south  of  the  Salwen,  Tavoy,  Yeh,  Marta- 
ban, and  Tenasserim,  with  the  Mergui  lales 13,000  ....     51,000 

Malacca 800 35,000 

j  Total   77,800 336,000 
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EMPIRE   OP   BIRMAH. 

The  Binnan  empire  is  formed  into  two  important  divieioiis ;  Pegue,  once  \\» 
rival,  bat  now  its  sabject  kingdom,  which  comprises  all  the  sea*coast  and  the 
moaths  of  the  rivers;  Ava  or  Birmah,  occupying  the  upper  valley  of  the  Irra- 
waddy,  and  the  present  seat  of  the  ruling  power.  Pegue  is  a  sort  of  delta,  en- 
tirely traversed  by  the  alluvial  branches  of  the  Irrawaddy,  Pegue,  and  Sal  wen 
rivers.  Its  valleys  are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  particularly  pr^luctive  of  rice ; 
so  that  it  serves  as  a  sort  of  granary  to  the  enpire.  It  has  also  spacious  forests, 
abounding  in  teak,  which  requires  a  soil  at  once  moist  and  rich.  Ava  consists  of 
a  plain  of  less  extent,  closely  hemmed  in  by  mountains,  and  by  no  means  of  equal 
fertility ;  but  it  is  also  well  cultivated,  abounds  in  timber,  and  its  brave  and  hardy 
inhabitants  have  generally  held  in  their  hands  the  sopremacy  over  both  nations. 
The  two  great  divisions  of  Birmah  are  subdivided  into  seven  provinces. 

The  empire  was  formerly  much  more  powerful  than  at  present,  and  so  bigb  an 

rioo  was  entertained  by  the  Birmans  of  their  prowess  in  war,  that  one  of  the 
f  men  assured  an  English  agent,  that  had  his  master  been  properly  solicited, 
he  would  have  sent  an  army  to  give  the  English  possession  of  France.  In  1824, 
war  was  coaunenced  by  the  Birmans  against  the  East  India  Company,  which 
ended,  two  years  afterwards,  by  the  emperor  ceding  to  the  company  nearly  all  the 
prbvinces  on  ttue  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  paying  between  4  and  5  millions  of  dollars 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

It  was  during  the  above  contest  that  Mr.  Judson,  an  American  missionsry,  was 
imprisoned  at  Ava,  where  he  suffered  the  greatest  distress.  This  was  alleviated 
by  the  affectionate  courage  of  his  wife,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  piety  and 
hnnaniCy,  amid  the  ^eatest  dangers  and  trials,  affiirds  one  of  the  most  interesting 
narratives  ever  published. 

Besides  the  Avans  and  Peguans,  there  are  several  other  races  in  Birmah,  as 
Viens,  Shans,  Karens,  &c.  Among  the  latter  the  American  missionaries  in  Maul- 
mein,  Chumerah,  and  the  vicinity,  have  established  churches  and  schools,  which 
are  attended  by  the  natives,  many  of  whom  have  exchanged  their  dark  supersti- 
tions for  the  pure  light  of  the  gospel. 

Rangoon,  the  grand  emporium  of  the  empire,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Irrawaddy  river,  and  extends  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  water.  The  popu- 
lation, about  20,000,  is  eomposed  in  a  great  measure  of  foreigners  from  all  the 
countries  of  the  Bast,  and  of  all  religions,  who  have  been  encouraged  to  settle 
here  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Birman  government  The  exchange  presents  a 
motley  and  confused  assemblage  of  Mahometans,  Parsees,  Armenians,  and  all  the 
commercial  nalioos  of  this  quarter. 

The  other  sea-ports  are  Basseen  and  Martaban,  the  latter  on  the  Salwen,  and 
the  former  on  the  western  estuary  of  the  Irrawaddy.  They  are  much  inferior  in 
trade  to  Rangoon.  On  ascending  that  river  towards  the  capital,  numerous  towns 
and  villages  occur.  Of  the  former,  some  of  the  chief  are  Prome,  Meeaday,  Pata- 
nagoh,  Sembewgbew,  and  Pagham-Mew.  Prome,  the  ancient  fh)ntier  of  Ava  and 
Pegue,  and  at  one  time  the  residence  of  the  Pegue  kings,  carries  on  a  great  trade 
in  timber,  and  is  said  to  be  more  populous  than  Rangoon.  Pagham-Mew,  the  an- 
cient and  splendid  capital  of  Birmah  at  a  time  when  a  higher  taste  in  architecture 
appears  to  have  prevailed  than  at  the  present  day,  abounds  with  magnificent  re- 
mains of  temples  and  itoyal  edifices. 

Ava,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  500  miles  from  the  sea,  has  been  the  capital  since  1824, 
and  is  said  to  contain  a  population  of  300,000.  The  former  metropolis,  Umera- 
poora,  though  but  lately  a  splendid  city,  is  already  much  decayed ;  its  inhabitants, 
which,  20  years  ago^  were  reckoned  at  200,000,  at  present  amount  only  to  30,000. 
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KINGDOM   OF   SIAM. 

Thk  interior  details  of  Siam  are  known  only  to  a  Tery  limited  extent  The 
kingdom  includes  Siam  proper,  part  of  Laos,  the  district  of  Santebon  adjoining 
and  once  a  part  of  Cambodia,  and  that  portion  of  the  peninsula  of  Malaya  ex- 
tending southward  to  about  8^  north  latitude,  and  from  thence  to  the  north-west 
to  as  far  as  the  21st  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  about  1100  miles.  Its  chief 
river,  the  Menam,  is  deep  and  navigable  for  some  distance  in  the  interior :  its 
banks  are  well  cultivated,  and  are  amazingly  fertile.  A  commercial  treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  the  United  States  has  been  recently  efiected. 

The  late  capital,  Siam,  or  Juthia,  on  this  stream,  about  100  miles  from  the  sea, 
is  in  a  state  of  decay.  Bankok,  at  present  the  seat  of  government,  may  be  re- 
garded almost  as  a  city  floating  on  the  water.  The  bulk  <?  the  houses  are  merely 
obkmg  boxes,  which  can  be  floated  about  from  place  to  place,  and  are  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Chinese.  The  shores  are  covered  with  numerous  palaces  and  gilded 
♦^m1<^  and  with  the  habitations  of  the  grandees,  which  are  raised  on  posts  above 
thecround,  which  is  so  swampy  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  walk  or  drive 
through  the  streets.  The  travelling  is  chiefly  along  the  river,  in  richly  gilded  or 
omaneBted  barges.  The  inhabitants  in  1828  numl^red  about  400,000,  of  whom 
350,000  were  Chinese  or  their  descendants.  Several  American  missionaries  have 
visited  this  place,  whose  eflbrts  in  teaching  and  spreading  the  Gospel  have  been 
^nerally  encouraging ;  and  ample  facilities  exist  for  introducing  Christianity 
mto  China  by  means  of  the  number  of  Chinese  who  visit  and  reside  here. 


MALAYA,   OR   MALACCA. 

Thb  peninsula  of  Malaya,  or  Malacca,  is  about  775  miles  in  length,  and  from 
05  to  145  in  breadth.  A  range  of  considerable  mountains  extends  through  its 
whole  length,  and  the  interior  is  covered  with  thick  woods  and  marshes.  Its 
rivers  are  numerous,  but  short  in  their  length  of  course,  and  are  of  but  little  use 
as  mediums  of  navigation.  The  soil  is  not  very  fertile,  yet  fruits  are  produced  in 
great  abundance.  The  northern  part  of  Malaya  is  under  the  control  of  Siam,  and 
the  southern  of  Great  Britain.  The  intermediate  portions  are  occupied  by  a  num- 
ber of  little  independent  states,  governed  by  petty  chiefs  who  are  but  little 
known.  The  principal  of  these  are  Ligor  Songora,  Patani,  Queda,  Tringano, 
Pera,  Pahang,  and  Salangore. 

The  inhabitants  are  Malays,  who  are  by  turns  merchants,  pirates,  and  robbers : 
their  vessels  traverse  all  the  Oriental  seas,  and  piracy  is  wiUi  them  as  regular  an 
employment  as  commerce.  The  most  daring  attempts  are  often  made  by  them  to 
capture  vessels  of  superior  force. 

Sincaporc,  the  principal  emporium  of  this  region,  is  on  a  small  island  of  the 
same  name,  immediately  south  of  the  southern  extremity  of  Mala3ra.  It  was 
founded  by  the  British  in  1819,  and,  being  declared  a  free  port,  is  visited  by  the 
vessels  of  all  the  commercial  nations  who  trade  in  these  seas.  The  imports  and 
exports  are  each  about  j£3,000,000  annually.  The  inhabitants  have  doubled  since 
1828,  and  are  now  about  30,000  in  number,  comprising  Europeans,  Americans, 
Malays,  Chinese,  Arabs,  Jews,  Hindoos,  and  Bugis,  or  natives  of  Celebes.  There 
is  here  an  important  missionary  and  printing  establishment,  where  books  in  vari- 
ous eastern  languages  are  published. 

Pulo  Pinang,  or  Prince  of  Wales*8  island,  is  about  7  or  8  miles  long,  and 
separated  from  the  west  coast  of  Malaya  by  a  narrow  strait  It  was  established 
as  a  settlement  by  the  East  India  Company  in  1786,  and  soon  acquired  importance 
as  a  commercial  dep6t  for  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  also  as  a  place  of  re- 
freshment for  vessels  passing  between  India  and  China ;  though  in  this  respect  it 
is  now  in  a  measure  supplanted  by  Sincapore.  George-Town  is  the  chief  settle- 
ment    Population  of  the  island,  16,000  or  18,000. 

Westward  from  Malaya  about  300  or  400  miles,  and  northward  from  Sumatra, 
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extend  the  groups  of  the  Nicobar  and  Andaman  Isles :  they  are  both  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  natives.  Those  of  the  former  group  are  of  the  brown  or  Malay 
race,  and  are  peaceable  and  well  disposed.  The  Andaman  islanders  are  a  variety 
of  the  Oriental  negroes,  and  appear  to  be  among  the  most  degraded  beings  in 
existence.  They  go  quite  naked,  never  cultivate  the  ground,  but  live  on  fish, 
which  they  spear  with  great  dexterity.  The  English  attempted  to  form  settle- 
ments on  the  Andaman  and  the  Danes  on  the  Nioobar  Islands;  bat  both  were 
abandoned,  on  accoont  of  the  sickliness  of  tho  climate. 


EMPIRE  OP  ANAM. 


Thb  empire  of  Anam  comprises  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Tonquin,  T*siampa 
or  Chiampa,  and  part  of  Laos,  extending  from  north  to  south  1000,  and  ftom  east 
to  west  900  to  400  miles.  Of  these,  Tonquin  and  Cambodia  were  reeently  con- 
quered by  Caun^  Shung,  the  late  king,  who,  from  bis  attachment  to  thie  £iill|pe-- 
ans,  was  induced  to  organize  and  discipline  an  army  in  the  European  manner. 
This,  with  a  navy  of  three  hundred  gun-boats  and  a  frigate,  constituted  a  force 
which  no  native  state  in  this  part  of  Asia  could  withstancL 

Coehin-China  comprises  a  long  plain,  included  between  the  sea  and  a  chain  of 
mountains,  a  short  distance  inland :  it  is  tolerably  fertile  in  the  usual  products  of 
these  regions.  Both  the  agriculture  and  trade  are  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  women. 
The  sea^^oast  abounds  with  gelatinous  animals,  and  furnishes  the  edible  birds* 
nests  so  much  valued  in  China. 

Hue,  thie  capital  of  Anam  and  of  Cochin-China,  is  about  ten  miles  fifom  the  sea, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  the  banks  of  which  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated. 
In  ascending  the  river  to  the  city,  the  view  of  numerous  and  apparently  com- 
fortable vilbiges  enlivens  the  scene.  Hue  consists  of  a  large  quadrangular  fort,  or 
rather  fortified  city,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most  complete  ana  remarkable 
military  structures  in  Asia.  Each  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  the  ram- 
part about  thirty  feet  high,  cased  with  bnck  and  mortar.  It  is  built  in  the  regular 
European  style,  with  bastions,  a  glacis  200  feet  broad,  and  a  ditch.  An  hundred 
thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  on  the  works,  during  the  period  of  their 
construction,  and  1200  cannon  were  mounted  on  the  walls.  It  is  supposed  that 
40,000  troops  would  be  required  to  garrison  the  place.  Here  also  the  king  keeps 
his  fleet  of  galleys. 

Turon,  on  a  fine  bay,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Hn^.  Sinboa,  north  of  the 
same  city,  Tai-fo,Bambom,Qjuinhon,Phnyen,  and  Nha-triang,  all  south  of  Hue, 
are  sea-pOTts  which  are  seldom  visited  by  Ekiropeans,  and  are  but  little  known. 

CAMBODIA. 

Cambodia,  the  south-west  division  of  Anam,  stretches  from  north  to  south,  full 
500  miles,  and  has  a  sea^coast  of  about  the  same  extent.  Wing  along  the  Malayan 
sea  and  the  gulf  of  Siam,  which  is  in  general  low  and  flat,  and  overgrown  with 
wood.  The  country  is  inhabited  by  a  mixture  of  Cochin-Chinese,  Malays,  Chi- 
nese, and  Portuguese.    The  trade,  except  at  the  port  of  Saigon,  is  unimportant 

Saigon,  or  Luk-nooi,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Donnui,  which  communicates  with  the  Mecon,  the  great  river  of  this  re- 
gion, by  means  of  a  canal  of  some  magnitude.  Saigon  is  composed  of  the  two 
contiguous  towns  of  Saigon  proper,  and  Bengeh.  The  latter,  which  is  fortified,  is 
the  residence  of  the  viceroy ;  the  former  is  the  chief  theatre  of  the  trade  and 
commerce  of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  amount  to  180,000,  of 
whom  10,000  are  Chinese.  The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  native 
products  and  those  of  the  neighboring  countries.  The  manufactured  articles  are 
chiefly  of  the  latter  description,  and  scarcely  any  European  goods  are  to  be  seen. 
There  is  a  superb  naval  arsenal  formed  under  European  direction,  and  which  from 
the  very  fine  timber  of  the  country,  has  produced  150  galleys  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful construction. 
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TONQUIN. 

Tonqoin,  of  the  three  kingdonM  now  subject  to  the  sway  of  Cochin-China,  Is 
the  largest,  most  fruitful,  and  most  valuable.  Its  character  is  still  more  decidedly 
Chinese  than  that  of  the  others ;  and  indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  it  separated  from  that  empire,  retaining  all  its  forms  and  institutiona 
Both  the  English  and  Dutch  have  attempted  to  open  an  intercourse  with  Tonquin, 
where  fine  and  cheap  silks,  lackered- ware,  and  some  gold  may  be  obtained;  but 
the  arbitrary  exactions  of  the  mandarins,  and  the  little  demand  for  foreign  cloths, 
in  consequence  of  costumes  fixed  by  law  being  worn  by  all  ranks,  rendered  it  a 
losing  traffic,  and  it  has  been  almost  wholly  abandoned.  Kesho,  situated  about 
20  miles  fixMn  the  mouth  of  tl|e  river  Songo,  is  the  chief  city  of  Tonquiir,  and  is 
said  by  some  to  contain  40,000  inhabitants ;  other  accounts  represent  it  as  three 
or  four  times  more  populous. 

TSIAMPA. 

T^siampa»  or  Chiampa,  is  a  small  district  nominally  under  the  control  of  the  king 
of  Cochin-China,  and  lying  to  the  southward  of  that  country;  the  climate  is  very 
hoi  and  unhealthy  for  strangers ;  it  is  said  to  be  fertile,  and  its  produoUoDsihe 
Btme  as  Cambodia.    It  abounds  with  elephants  and  also  with  the  rhinocerae. 

LAOa 

Laos,  sitoated  on  both  sides  of  the  Mecon,  or  Oimbodia  river,  is  a  country  of 
some  extent,  but  little  known,  never  having  been  visited  by  any  European.  Part 
of  it  is  subject  to  Siam,  part  to  Cochin-China,  and  the  residue  independent.  Some 
time  ago  the  king  of  Laos  was  tak^n  prisoner  by  the  Siamese,  and  carried,  with 
his  children,  in  a  cage  to  Bankok,  and  several  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  .were 
forcibly  taken  to  the  same  place.  Elephants,  both  wild  and  tame,  are  extremelv 
numerous  in  Laos ;  and  the  capital  of  the  country  is  designated  1^  a  term  which 
signifies  the  place  of  ten  millions  of  elephants.  The  people  of  Laos  are  ^lled 
Shans.  Yun-shan  and  Lowa-shan  are  districts  lying  north-west  from  Laos,  known 
only  by  name  to  Europeans.  The  people  and  language,  as  wbII  as  those  of  Laos 
and  Assam,  are  said  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  the  Siamese. 


THIBET. 

Thibet  forms  a  high  table  plain,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  ranges  of  lofty 
mountains,  some  of  which  are  among  the  most  elevated  on  the  globe :  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Mongolia;  west  by  Little  Thibet;  south  by  Hindoostan  and  Bir- 
mah ;  and  east  by  China.  On  the  southern  boundary  are  the  Himraaleh  Moun- 
tains ;  on  the  northern  the  Kuenlun  and  the  Tshoun^ling,  or  Blue  Mountains ;  and 
on  the  east  are  those  called  the  Yung-ling  and  Pe-hng. 

Besides  its  grand  mountain  features,  Thibet  is  distinguished  as  containing  the 
sources  of  many  of  the  greatest  rivers  of  Asia.  The  Burrampooter,  Irravi^dy, 
and  Salwen,  flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal :  the  Mecon,  the  great  river  of  Cam- 
bodia, and  the  greatest  of  Chinese  streams,  the  Hoang  Ho  and  Yang-tse  Kiang,  all 
have  their  sources  within  its  borders.  The  lakes  Manasarowara  wA  Rawan  Hrad, 
are  picturesque  and  striking,  and  surrounded  by  some  of  the  loftiest  snow-covered 
peaks  of  the  Himmaleh,  and  which  are  held  by  tlie  Hindoos  in  religious  venera- 
tion: and  there  are  also  the  Lake  of  Terkerri,  70  miles  long.  Lake  Tousea  and 
several  others,  respecting  which  no  further  particulars  are  yet  known. 

The  climate  of  Thibet  is  cold  and  bleak  in  the  extreme,  from  the  severe  efiects 
of  which  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the  sheltered  valleys  and 
hollows,  or  amidst  the  warmest  aspects  of  the  rocks.  In  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons,  however,  a  remarkable  uniformity  prevails,  as  well  as  in  their  periodical 
duration  and  return. 

The  mineral  productions  of  this  region  are  numerous.  Gkdd  is  found  in  great 
quantities  and  very  pure ;  sometimes  in  the  form  of  gold  dust,  in  the  beds  m  the 
rivers,  and  sometimes  in  large  masses  and  irregular  veina     There  is  a  lead  mine 
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aboat  two  days*  joarney  from  Teeshoo  Loomboo,  which  probably  containe  silver. 
Cinnabar,  abounding  in  quicksilver,  rock-salt,  and  lineal,  or  crude  borax,  are  like- 
wise anon^  the  mineral  productioDs  of  this  country ;  the  last  is  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantities. 

The  manufactures  of  Thibet  are  principally  shawls  and  woollen  cloth.  The 
exports,  which  go  chiefly  to  China  and  Bengal,  consist  of  ^Id-dust,  diamonds, 
pearly  coral,  musk,  rock-salt,  wooUen  cloth,  and  lamb-skins:  m  return  fbr  which, 
silk,  satin,  gold  and  silver  brocade,  tea,  tobacco,  and  furs  of  various  kinds,  are 
received  from  China  4  and  fVom  Bengal,  the  prodoctioos  of  that  country,  and  a 
variety  of  English  commodities  and  maBu&cturesi 

The  people  are  rather  stout  and  hardy  and  of  a  ruddy  complexion,  fbr  the  moun- 
tain breeaes  bestow  health  and  vigour.  They  are  of  various  distinct  tribes,  little 
known.    The  language  is  the  same  which  is  used  on  the  frontiers  of  China. 

The  people  oflliibet  have  made  some  progress  towards  civilization,  but  the 
sciences  are  nep^lected.  The  literature  is  chiefly  connected  with  the  religion, 
and,  together  with  the  language,  is  of  Hindoo  origin.  The  houses  are  meanly 
constructed,  and  built  of  rough  stones^  with  a  few  apertures  to  admit  light  Mut- 
ton forms  a  common  article  of  food ;  and  tea  is  a  favourite  beverage.  The  people 
may,  in  general,  be  descnbed  as  mild  and  gentle,  and,  though  sunk  in  supersti- 
tions, free  ftom  many  of  the  sanguinary  customs  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  Thibetians  are  said  to  reverse  the  general  practice  of  tbe  east  in  poly- 
gamy ;  tboogh  it  is  probably  related  without  much  foundation,  that  wives  are  per- 
mitted to  have  several  husbanda  The  dead  are  buried,  burned,  thrown  into  a 
streaop,  or  exposed  in  the  open  air  to  be  devoured  bf  beasts. 

Thibet  is  remarkable  as  the  chief  seat  of  a  religion  which  prevails  over  a  lar^e 
portion  of  Central  Asia.  The  system  is  that  known  under  the  title  of  Buddha,  its 
founder,  and  of  the  Lama,  its  sovereign  head ;  while  in  China  the  same  worship 
is  denominated  that  of  Fo,  and  in  Tartary  is  called  Shamanism.  It  had  its  origin 
in  Hindoostan,  though  now  nearly  expelled  thence  by  the  rival  system  of  Brahma ; 
from  which  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  separated  as  a  schism,  though  others 
conceive  it  to  have  been  the  parent  superstition.  The  doctrine  of  tranamigratbn 
is  alike  held  under  both  religions ;  but  in  that  of  Buddha  it  is  converted  from  a 
speculative  belief  into  a  powerful  engine  of  practical  influence.  As  soon  as  the 
Lama  dies,  the  priests,  by  supposed  celestial  indications,  discover  an  infant  into 
whom  his  soul  is  supposed  to  have  transmigrated.  This  person  is  imnpediately 
exalted  into  the  character  «f  Lama,  and  in  his  name  all  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
afiairs  of  the  state  are  administered ;  and  such  is  the  sanctity  attached  to  his  cha- 
racter, that  it  is  pretended  a  heavenly  odour  is  exhaled  from  his  wboU  body;  that 
flowers  ^w  beneath  his  footsteps;  and  that  in  the  most  parched  desert  springs 
flow  at  his  command.  In  Thibet  and  the  bordering  regions  of  Tartary,  every  g^at 
district  has  its  Lama ;  but  the  chief  of  these  spiritual  sovereigns  is  the  Grand 
Lama,  wbo  resides  at  Lassa;  next  to  him  is  the  Teshoo  Lama,  resident  at  Teshoo] 
Loomboa 

As  the  sovereignty  centres  in  the  Lama,  so  the  nobility  is  fbrmed  by  the  monks 
called  jelums  or  gyloogs.  The  monastic  principle  exists  under  the  Buddhist  sys- 
tem in  its  utmost  rigour,  accompanied  ^  the  same  usages  of  seclusion  and  celi- 
bacy which  distinguish  it  in  the  Catholic  church.  These  habits  being  adopted  b^ 
the  most  celebrated  characters  both  in  church  and  state,  the  idea  of  dignity  is 
exclusively  centred  in  them,  and  those  of  degradation  and  vuigarity  are  attached 
to  marriage.  The  priests  reside  in  large  mansions,  much  the  handsomest  in  the 
country,  and  uniting  the  character  of  convents  and  palaces.  The  monks  in  the 
villages  bardisring  on  India  are  represented  as  a  dirty,  greasy,  good-humoured, 
happy  class  of  persons,  who  do  not  think  it  inconsistent  with  their  vocation  to 
carry  on  a  good  deal  of  worldly  traffic.  In  the  great  central  establishment,  more 
dignity  of  character  is  preserved,  and  the  obligations  imposed  by  their  situation 
appear  to  be  strictly  regarded.  On  the  whole,  tiieir  deportment  is  represented  as 
humane  and  obliging ;  on  the  part  of  superiors  unaasnmmg,  and  respectful  on  that 
of  inferiors. 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Buddhist  religion  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
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of  the  Catholic,  insoinuch  that  many  of  the  missionaries  foand  it  scarcely  possible 
to  discover  any  distinction.  This  has  even  been  ascribed  by  some  to  a  mixture 
with  the  votaries  of  the  Nestorian  heresy,  which  was  spread  through  the  East 
A  favourite  part  of  the  service  consists  of  music,  less  remarkable  for  its  harmony 
than  for  the  employment  of  ever^  means  of  raising  as  great  a  noise  as  possible. 
The  priests  assume  the  whole  business  of  prayer.  They  sell  a  certain  number  of 
prayers,  which  are  written  out  and  attached  to  the  cylinder  of  a  mill,  and  every 
turn  is  supposed  to  constitute  a  valid  prayer.    Some  are  moved  by  water. 

Notwithstanding  the  difference  between  the  religions  of  this  country  and  Hin- 
doostan,  man^  of  the  temples  of  Thibet  are  crowded  with  Hindoo  idols ;  and  the 
seats  of  Indian  pilgrimage,  narticularly  Benares,  Juggernaut,  and  Swir,  are 
devoutly  visited  by  votaries  from  the  dominions  of  the  Grand  Lama.  On  their 
part,  the  Hindoos  pay  a  deep  religious  veneration  to  the  lofiy  snowy  peaks  and  the 
lonely  mountain  lakes  of  this  elevated  neighbourhood.  Among  the  former,  Chu- 
mularee,  on  the  Bootan  frontier,  and  among  the  latter  Manaaarovara,  hold  the  pre- 
eminence. 

Lassa,  the  capital  spiritual  and  temporal,  "the  Rome  of  Central  Asia,^  is  situ- 
ated in  the  finest  part  of  Thibet,  an  extended  valley  bordered  by  stupendous  moun- 
tain rangea  The  winters  are  severe ;  but  from  April  to  October,  notwithstanding 
occasional  cold  blasts,  the  climate  is  warm ;  rice,  the  vine,  and  other  fine  fruits 
come  to  maturity.  The  city,  independent  of  its  chief  ornament,  which  is  the 
temple  of  Pootala,  is  represented  as  handsome  and  opulent  In  the  surrounding 
plain  are  twenty-two  other  temples,  all  richly  adorned,  and  of  which  those  of  Sera 
and  Bhraeboung  are  described  almost  to  rival  Pootala.  The  entire  number  of 
priests  and  moAcs  maintained  at  the  expense  of  government  is  stated  at  84,000. 
Lassa  is  the  seat  of  the  grand  or  sovereign  Lama,  from  whom  all  the  priests  and 
sovereigns  of  that  denomination,  throughout  Thibet  and  Tartary,  receive  their 
investiture.  He  ranked,  also,  till  lately,  as  the  civil  ruler  of  an  extent  of  country 
about  SOO  miles  in  length,  and  composed  of  the  best  territory  in  this  region  ;  but 
the  Chinese,  after  expelling  the  Nepaulese  invaders,  have  established  at  Lassa  a 
military  commander  and  a  civil  governor,  and  virtually  annexed  it  to  their  empire. 
They  rule  it,  however,  with  a  mild  sway,  leaving  all  the  ecclesiastical  institutions 
undisturbed,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  ample  endowments ;  and  the  tribute, 
conveyed  bv  an  annual  embassy  to  Peking,  is  extremely  moderat  > 

Teshoo  Loomboo  is  the  seat  of  a  Lams,  second  in  rank  to  that  of  Pootala,  but  is 
rendered  interesting  to  us  by  its  close  vicinity  to  the  Bengal  frontier,  from  which 
it  is  only  separated  by  the  mountain  district  of  Bootan.  About  400  mansions  com- 
bine to  foraf  a  large  monastery,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  of  stone,  the  roofs 
of  coloured  wood,  and  crowned  with  numerous  gilded  canopies  and  turrets.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usual  system,  it  is  built  under  the  shade  of  a  high  rock  with  a 
southern  exposure,  and  looks  down  upon  tlie  great  river  Sanpoo,  or  Burrampooter, 
whose  course  is  here  diversified  by  numerous  islands,  through  which  it  flows  in 
deep  and  narrow  channels.  The  number  of  monks  and  gylongs,  the  sole  inhabit- 
ants of  this  monastic  capital,  amounted,  in  1783,  to  3700. 


LITTLE   THIBET. 

Little  TmBrr  lies  to  the  north  of  Hindoostan,  south  of  Little  Bucharia,  east 
of  Cashmere  and  Kaschgur,  and  west  of  Thibet,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
Kara  Koorum  ridge,  a  branch  of  the  great  Thsoung-ling  range.  It  is  a  high  and 
rugged  region,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vast  mountains,  from  which  flow  the 
heaa  streams  of  the  Indus. 

The  chief  town  is  Leh,  or  Ladak,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at 
the  point  where,  being  joined  by  a  river  flowing  in  an  opposite  direction,  the 
united  streams  take  the  name  of  the  Indus.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade, 
being  the  chief  place  of  transit  for  the  caravans,  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  from 
Thil^t,  Hindoostan,  and  Cabul,  to  Yarkand  and  Little  Bucharia.  Near  the  source 
of  the  Ladak  River  is  Gortope,  a  great  market  for  shawl  wool,  which  is  collected 
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here  fiom  the  adjoining  districU,  and  sent  from  hence  to  Cashmere ;  it  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of.  a  vitst  plain  covered  with  large  flocks  of  sheep,  ffoata,  and  yaks. 

A  boot  100  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Gortope,  are  the  lakes  of  Rawan,  Hrad,  and 
Manasarovara :  the  latter  is  an  object  of  reverential  pilgrimage  from  all  parts  of 
Hindooetan.  The  few  who  can  overcome  the  tremendous  obstacles  encountered 
in  the  way,  consider  all  their  sins  as  forgiven,  and  an  entrance  into  Paradise  as 
secured.  But  little  is  known  of  this  region :  the  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  a  Tar- 
tar race,  whose  religion  is  that  of  the  Grand  Lama.  They  appear  to  be  subject 
to  China. 
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This  Tast  empire,  containing  the  greatest  amount  of  population,  and  perhaps 
also  of  wealth,  united  under  one  government,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the 
south-east  of  Asia. 

The  Chinese  empire,  stretching  from  18^  to  56^  of  north  latitude,  and  from  70° 
to  14I0P  of  east  longitude,  covers  an  area  of  about  5,350,000  square  miles,  or  one- 
tenth  of  die  whole  land-surface  of  the  earth.  The  population  of  this  vast  region, 
according  to  the  most  probable  modem  computation,  is  about  200,000,000,  as  fol- 
lows:— 

China  proper 173,000,000 

Mantchooria,  Mongolia,  Soongaria,  and  Little  Bacharia. 10,000,000 

Corea,  &c. 9,000,000 

Thibet  and  BooUn 8,000,000 

Total .300,000,000 

Of  this  vast  eznanse  of  territory,  China  proper,  Mantchooria,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Little  Bucharia,  form  the  political  China  of  the  imperial  administration. 
The  other  regions  are  merely  tributaries  or  protected  states ;  the  petty  chiefii  of 
Thibet,  the  country  of  Bootan,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Corea  and  Loo  Choo,  belong 
to  the  latter  clas&  The  ruling  race  is  the  Mantchoo,  which  over-ran  and  subdued 
China  near  two  centuries  aga  The  Mantchoo  is  the  language  of  the  court,  and 
of  a  rich  literature. 

China  proper,  now  exclusively  under  consideration,  may  be  generally  stated  as 
extending  from  20^  to  41°  north  latitude,  and  from  101°  to  122°  of  east  longitude. 
This  makes  1260  geographical  miles  in  length,  by  1050  miles  in  breadth.  It  is 
divided  into  eight^n  provinces,  the  majority  of  which  are  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion equal  to  some  of  the  most  powerful  monarchies  of  Ekirope. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  much  diversified,  though  the  greater  part  of  it  is 
level,  intersected  by  numerous  rivers,  canals,  and  occasional  mountain  chains,  of 
which  one  of  the  most  important  appears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  great  Him- 
maleb  range,  extending  eastward  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  chief 
rivers  of  China,  the  Hoang  Ho  and  Yang-tse  Eiang,  rank  among  the  roost  import- 
ant in  Asia;  they  both  have  their  sources  among  the  mountains  of  Thibet,  and 
after  a  course  of  near  2000  miles,  discharge  their  mighty  waters  into  the  ocean, 
separated  by  an  interval  of  160  milea  The  principal  lakes  of  China  are  the 
Touting,  about  300  miles  in  circumference,  and  covered  with  a  numerous  popula- 
tion who  subsist  by  fishing ;  and  the  Poy-ang  is  surrounded  by  picturesque  and 
finely  wooded  hills.     The  other  lakes  are  of  much  less  ma^itude. 

The  climate  of  China  varies  according  to  the  situation  of  the  places.  Toward 
the  north  it  is  cold,  in  the  middle  mild,  and  in  the  south  hot  The  soil  is,  either 
by  nature  or  art,  fruitful  of  everything  that  can  minister  to  the  necessities,  conve- 
niences, or  luxuries  of  life.  This  country  produces  all  the  fruits  common  to  the 
tropical  and  temperate  countries.  The  camphor,  tallow,  and  cinnamon  trees  are 
common  in  the  fields  and  gardens.  The  most  celebrated  production,  however,  is  the 
tea  plant,  which  grows  wild,  but  is  much  improved  by  careful  culture.  It  is  a 
shrub  5  or  6  feet  in  height,  producing  leaves  of  diflferent  flavour,  according  to  the 
soil.    This  is  so  extensively  used  in  China,  that  although  European  and  American 
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traders  take  annually  ftom  Canton  upwards  of  sixty  millions  of  pounds  weight,  it 
is  said,  that  were  the  foreign  exportation  to  cease  altogether,  it  would  not  sensibly 
lower  the  price  in  that  country. 

China  produces,  it  is  said,  all  the  metals  and  minerals  that  are  known  in  the 
world.  White  copper,  called  by  the  Chinese  peton,  is  peculiar  to  that  country ; 
but  we  know  of  no  extraordinary  quality  which  it  possesses.  Tntenag  is  another 
peculiar  metal  Their  gold  mines,  therefore,  are  partially  and  slightly  worked ; 
and  the  currency  of  that  metal  is  supplied  by  the  grains  which  the  people  And  in 
the  sand  of  rivers  and  mountains.  The  silver  specie  is  furnished  from  the  mines 
of  Honan.     Coal  is  abundant 

There  is  not,  and  perhaps  never  was,  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  a  government 
more  purely  and  entirely  despotic  than  the  Chinese.  No  power,  honor,  or  dis« 
tinction  exists,  except  that  which  centres  in,  and  emanates  fhMn  the  sovereign. 
No  distinctions  are  owned  between  man  and  man,  except  those  conferred  by  office ; 
and  to  these,  the  highest  and  the  lowest  are  permitted  equally  to  aspire.  This 
supreme  power  of  the  monarch  is  claimed  for  him  as  the  representative  of  Deity 
on  earth. 

Although,  however,  the  despotism  of  China  is  thus  entirely  raised  above  any 
direct  and  positive  check,  it  is  yet  in  practice  the  most  mild  and  protecting  of  any 
that  exists.  The  monarch  is  held  within  a  circle  of  laws,  institutions,  aira  ideas, 
by  transgressing  which,  he  would  lose  the  very  basis  on  which  his  authority  rests. 
The  doctrine,  uiat  he  is  the  son  and  vicegerent  of  Deity,  implies  that  he  will  use 
this  high  descent  and  power  in  securing  proeperitv  to  the  nation  over  whom  he 
holds  a  higher  than  eaithly  sway ;  and  Uiis  is  so  fully  recognised,  that,  even  when 
his  people  are  suffering  under  evils  of  nature,  famine,  earthouake,  or  inundation, 
he  takes  the  blame,  humbles  himself,  fasts,  and  stripe  himself  of  his  costly  attire, 
as  a  penitent  under  whose  sins  his  people  are  groaning.  The  paternal  character 
equally  implies  an  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his  people,  who,  amid  the 
veneration  with  which  they  view  these  relations,  are  not  forgetful  of  the  accom- 
panying obligations,  or  indisposed  to  revolt  when  they  sufler  severely  fhxn  the 
non-observance  of  them. 

In  this  system,  the  fundamental,  and,  certainly,  highly  laudable  maxim  has  been, 
to  make  knowledge  the  sole  ground  of  official  rank  and  public  employment.  The 
examinations  for  this  purpose  are  conducted  with  the  greatest  apparent  imparti- 
ality, and,  as  seems  to  be  generally  believed,  with  much  real  fairness.  Strict 
precautions  are  adopted  for  Uiis  purpose;  such  as,  that  every  piece  of  composition 
that  is  to  be  judged,  must  be  given  in  sealed  and  anonymous. 

The  laws  of  China  have  been  compiled  not  with  any  large*  or  statesman-like 
views,  but  with  a  minute  and  elaborate  care  to  lay  down  the  various  descriptions 
of  offence,  and  apportion  to  each  a  suitable  punishment  The  cane  is  the  grand 
instrument  of  government ;  and  all  China  has  been  compared  to  a  school,  kept  in 
awe  by  the  rod  of  a  master.  For  its  application,  the  law  specifies  two  distinct 
dimensions  of  length  and  thickness,  and  more  pointedly  fixes  the  number  of  blows 
to  be  inflicted  on  the  offender.  For  crimes  of  a  deeper  die  than  those  which  the 
cane  can  chastise,  banishment  in  difierent  degrees  is  inflicted ;  and  for  those  still 
more  flagrant,  death  is  awirded. 

The  military  force  of  China  hM  been  represented  as  amounting  to  about 
800,000.  The  greater  part  are  a  mere  militia,  in  which  the  population,  when 
called  upon,  are  Uable  to  serve.  Their  appearance  and  habits  are  most  unmilitary, 
and  they  are  scarcely  called  out  unless  for  purposes  of  police ;  to  pursue  robbers, 
and  pass  muster  on  state  occasion&  Their  paper  helmets,  wadded  gowns,  qnilt- 
ed  petticoats,  and  clumsy  satin  boots,  exhibit  nothing  of  the  aspect  or  war. 

Its  appears  from  ancient  records  that  the  Chineee  and  Tartars  made  use  not 
only  of  gunpowder,  but  even  of  something  resembling  cannon ;  but  artillery  does 
not  at  present  constitate  any  part  of  the  effective  force  of  the  empire. 

The  Chinese  government  have  very  numerous  barges,  for  the  conveyance  of 
tribute,  and  other  aooommodatioos;  also  a  few  armed  vessels  to  prevent  smuggling 
and  piracy ;  but  nothing  which  can  be  called  a  navy.  An  American  frigate  would 
beat  the  whole  of  their  maritime  fbrca 
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No  nation  is  fo  famed  for  industry,  in  all  the  arts  that  minister  to  human  sub- 
sistence. The  lands,  in  particular,  which  are  at  all  capable  of  cnlture,  are  tilled 
with  a  minute  care,  without  example  aroon?  any  other  people.  The  peculiar  im- 
portance attached  to  agriculture  is  testified  by  an  annual  festival,  in  which  the 
emperor  exhibits  himself  to  his  subjects  guidinff  the  ploog^h.  It  is  not,  however, 
supported  by  any  large  application  of  skill,  science,  or  capital.  The  Chinese  carry 
on  nirming  on  a  small  scale,  with  rude  instruments,  and  almost  no  cattle.  Their 
chief  exertions  are  employed  in  irrigating  their  fields ;  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
chain  pump,  they  draw  water  out  of  tbeir  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  and  inun- 
date the  crops  of  rice  as  soon  as  they  are  sown.  This  is  done  twice  a  year,  and 
two  crops  are  in  general  raised  annually,  without  intermission  or  rotation.  The 
highest  mountains  are  formed  into  terraces,  so  constructed  as  to  retain  the  requi- 
site quantity  of  water,  and  allow  what  is  superfiuous  to  pass ;  and  reserfoira  are 
formed  on  the  summits. 

As  a  manufaetuiing  people,  the  Chinese  are  also  eminent  The  fabric  of  por- 
celain, so  superior  in  oeau^  to  every  other  species  of  earthenware,  originated  en- 
tirely with  them ;  and,  though  the  taste  of  their  imitators  in  Europe  h^  produced 
more  elegant  patterns,  they  are  still  unrivalled  as  to  its  whiteness,  hardness,  and 
the  transparency  of  its  colours ;  the  materials  of  which  they  possess  a  peculiar 
art  in  extracting  from  a  vast  variety  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances. 
Silk  also  is  a  fabric  which  the  western  world  has  learned  from  the  Chinese.  A 
number,  however,  of  little  ornamented  trinkets  and  toys  are  made  with  the  simplest 
instruments,  and  by  the  hands  of  single  individuals ;  yet  with  a  beauty  which  we 
in  vain  attempt  to  rival.  Such  are  their  ivory  fans  and  baskets ;  their  ornaments 
of  tortoise-shell  and  mother-of-pearl ;  their  silver  filigree  and  lackered  cabinets, 
chests,  &c.  Their  paper  and  printing  are  both  good,  and  their  ink,  for  some  pur- 
poses, superior  to  European.  Their  stained  paper  and  lackered  ware  are  also 
well  known. 

The  commerce  of  China  is  thus  chiefly  confined  to  the  operation  of  bartering 
the  productions  of  its  different  provinces ;  and  these  are  sufficiently  various  to  aN 
fold  room  for  a  variety  of  extensive  traffic.  The  most  ample  facilities  are  afibrded 
by  the  great  rivers  and  their  numerous  tributaries,  and  also  by  the  canals,  which 
are  constructed  on  a  greater  scale  than  in  any  other  country.  One  of  the  great 
objects  is  the  conveyance  to  the  capital  of  the  imperial  land-rent,  which  is  paid  in 
kind,  and  consists  chiefly  of  rice. 

Salt  is  a  most  extensive  article  of  traffic.  The  British  embassy  found,  at  Teen- 
tsin,  piles  of  that  commodity,  which  they  calculated  at  600,000,000  pounds. 

The  conveyance  of  coal,  turf,  and  other  fbel,  afibrds  also  occupation  to  nume- 
rous bargea  The  distribution  throughout  China  of  the  silks,  porcelain,  and  other 
fine  manufactures  of  the  central  provinces,  afibrds  another  source  no  less  ample. 

Of  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  the  European  part  is  the  most  considerable, 
and  is  chieflv  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  being  conducted  until  recently  by  their 
East  India  Company,  to  the  exclusion  of  private  traders.  Their  dealings  are  car- 
ried on  entirely  with  the  Hong  merchants,  who  are  required  to  give  security  to 
government  for  the  payment  of  the  import  and  export  duties  on  the  cargo  of  every 
ship  that  arrives  in  any  Chinese  port,  and  for  the  good  conduct  or  the  crew. 
There  are,  however,  others,  called  "outside  merchanlR,"  many  of  whom,  under 
sanction  of  the  Hong,  carry  on  traffic  to  a  coosidefable  extent  By  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, of  August  &th,  1883,  the  trade  of  this  countrr  is  thrown  open  to  all 
British  subjects,  and  now  stands  on  the  same  fboting  as  that  with  other  countries. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  firee  trade  (1834-5)  the  exports  of  tea  alone,  in  Brit- 
ish vessels,  amounted  to  upwards  of  10  millions  pounds  more  than  the  annual 
average  of  the  last  three  years  of  the  Company's  trade ;  the  latter  bein^  31,500,000; 
and  the  former  exceeding  42,000,000  pounds.  The  British  tnde  m  Canton  is 
now  placed  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  styled 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Merchants.  The  Dutch  trade  is  the  largest  of  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  after  the  British ;  but  even  with  the  assistance  of  protecting  doties 
in  Holland,  the  Dutch  cannot  withstand  the  enterprise  and  activity  of  the  Ameri- 
can traders.    Though  the  Portuguese  poesess  the  island  of  Mscao,  and  the  Spa- 
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niards,  from  the  Philippines,  have  accen  to  the  port  of  Amoy,  they  make  little  om 
of  these  advantagea  The  French,  Swedes,  and  Danes  all  carry  on  a  little  inlei^ 
course  with  Canton. 

The  trade  to  China  from  India,  where  it  is  called  the  country  trade,  is  almost 
entirely  free,  and  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent  It  is  chiefly  with  Bombay, 
which  sends  to  it  cotton,  and  the  fine  opium  of  Malwa ;  while  from  Calcutta  it 
receives  the  inferior  opium  of  Patna  and  Benares.  The  import  of  this  article  into 
China  has  increased  surpnsing^ly,  from  a  value  oi  d90,000{.  in  1817—18,  to 
2y500,000{.  in  1891-92.  It  has  grown  also  in  the  fiice  of  the  most  rifforous  pro- 
hibition, and  by  trade  entirely  contraband.  This  is  carried  on  in  the  bay  of  Lin- 
ting,  with  peifect  security,  bv  means  of  very  slight  precautions.  Cotton,  which 
usM  to  be  the  largest  article,  fell,  during  the  above  period,  from  1,310,0001.  to 
646,0002.  Tin,  pepper,  betel-nut,  and  some  other  articles,  raised  the  imports  firom 
India  to  China,  in  1831-32,  to  3,250.000/. 

The  American  trade  with  China  has  also,  within  the  last  fifty  years,  risen  to 
very  considerable  importance.  It  commenced  in  1783,  with  a  single  vessel  from 
New  York,  and  in  1833  it  had  increased  to  a  total  value  of  $16,735,150;  tiz.: 
$8,372,178  of  exports  fxx>m  Canton,  and  $8,362,971  of  imports  into  that  port  The 
Americans  export  from  China  tea  to  the  extent  of  nearly  15,000,000  pounds,  nan- 
keens, silks,  and  other  minor  articles ;  and  give,  in  return,  furs,  chiefly  from  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  seal-skins,  Turkish  opium,  ginseng,  sea-dug,  wool- 
lens and  cottons  of  English  and  American  manufiu^ture,  aid  a  haknce  in  UiUioo. 

The  foreign  trade  of  China  in  her  own  bottoms,  though  bearing  no  proportioa  to 
the  wealth  and  greatness  of  the  empire,  is  not  altogether  inconsiderable.  It  is 
carried  on  in  large  unwieldy  junks,  whose  structure  can  never  be  improved,  as 
the  slightest  deviation  from  their  present  clumsy  structure  would  subject  the 
owners  to  the  high  duties  imposed  on  foreign  merchanta 

The  over^land  foreign  trade  of  China,  carried  on  by  caravans,  is  also  extensive. 
The  principal  statbns  for  this  trade  are  as  follows :  Maimatchin,  opposite  to  Ki- 
akhta  on  the  Russian  frontier,  where  the  value  of  the  merchandise  imported  and 
exported,  is  about  $2,000,000  annually ;  Yarkand  and  Cashgar,  near  the  frontiers 
of  Bucharia ;  Leh,  or  Xjadak,  and  LaM,  in  Thibet,  for  the  over-land  trade  with 
Hindoostan ;  Yong-tchang,  in  Yunnan,  near  the  Birman  frontier ;  and  Koei-lin, 
near  that  of  Anam. 

The  inland  navigation,  by  mesns  of  rivers  and  canals,  which  everywhere 
abound,  is  unparalleled.  The  Imperial  Canal  is  the  greatest  work  of  the  kind  in 
the  world.  It  extends  from  Peking  to  the  Kiang-ku,  about  600  milea  It  is  said 
to  have  employed  30,000  men  upwards  of  40  years  in  its  construction.  The  great 
wall  which  bounds  China  on  the  north  is  the  most  enormous  fabric  in  the  world. 
It  is  1500  miles  long,  passing  over  a  vast  chain  of  mountains,  30  feet  high  on  the 
plain,  15  or  20  when  carried  over  rocks  and  elevated  grounds ;  and  of  such  thick- 
ness that  6  horsemen  can  easily  ride  abreast  upon  it.  It  is  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted 214  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  whole  of  the  immense  population  of  China  composes,  in  its  strictest  sense, 
one  people,  cast  in  one  mould,  both  of  form  and  mind,  and  exhibit  in  their  physi- 
ognomy and  general  appearance  striking  proofs  of  Mongul  origin.  They  have  a 
square,  flat  face,  small  nose,  but  broad  at  the  root,  pale  yellow  complexion,  and 
long  black  hair.  The  latter  is  plaited  into  a  tail,  reaching  from  the  crown  of  the 
head  sometimes  as  low  as  the  calf  of  the  leg,  the  rest  of  the  scalp  being  closely 
shaven.  According  to  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese,  the  chief  beauty  of  the  females 
consists  in  the  smallness  of  their  feet,  which  are  swathed  from  the  earliest  infancy 
in  order  to  prevent  their  growing  to  the  natural  size. 

The  national  character  of  the  Chinese  has  been  very  diflerently  regarded,  and 
perhaps  there  has  of  late  prevailed  a  disposition  to  rate  it  somewhat  too  low. 
Quietude,  industry,  order,  and  regularity, — qualities  which  a  despotic  government 
seeks  always  to  foster, — seem  to  be  peculiarly  conspicuous.  A  general  good- 
humour  and  courtesy  reign  in  their  aspect  and  proceedings.  Flagrant  crimes,  and 
open  violations  of  the  laws,  are  by  no  means  common.  The  attachments  of  kin- 
dred are  encouraged  and  cherished  with  peculiar  force,  particularly  towards 
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parents  and  ancestry  in  general.  The  support  of  the  aged  and  infirm  is  incal~ 
Gated  as  a  sacred  duty,  which  appears  to  be  very  strictly  ml  filled.  It  is  sorely  a 
phenomenon  in  national  economy  yery  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  a  nation  so  im- 
mensely multiplied,  and  so  straitened  ror  food,  there  should  not  be  such  a  thing  as 
either  begging  or  pauperism.  The  wants  of  the  most  destitute  are  relieved  within 
the  circle  of  their  family  and  kindred,  h  is  said  to  be  customary,  that  a  whole 
fiunily,  for  several  generations,  with  all  its  members,  married  and  unmarried,  live 
under  one  roof,  and  with  only  two  apartments,  one  for  sleeping,  and  the  other  for 
eating;  a  system^  the  possibility  of  maintaining  which,  implies  a  great  degree  of 
tranquillity  and  harmony  of  temper.  Within  the  domestic  circle,  however,  and 
that  of  ceremonious  social  intercourse,  seems  to  terminate  all  that  is  amiable  in 
the  Chinese  disposition.  In  every  other  respect  they  show  no  interest  in  the  wel- 
ftre  of  their  fellow-creatures,  nor  even  the  common  feelings  of  sympathy.  Re- 
peated instances  have  occurred  of  Chinese  dropping  into  the  sea,  and  being  rescued 
by  the  English,  while  their  own  countrymen  did  not  take  the  least  notice,  or  make 
a  single  efibrt  to  save  them.  Their  propensity  to  fraud  has  been  amply  noticed 
by  travellers,  but  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  exaggerated.  To  Uie  Hong 
merchants  belongs  the  merit  of  having  established  a  character  of  very  strict 
honesty ;  and  many  even  of  what  are  called  *'  outside  merchants**  appear  to  be 
highly  respectable. 

The  want  of  all  independent  place  and  power,  the  abject  submission  required, 
and  the  application  of  the  rod  to  all  classes  alike,  produces  a  general  degradation 
of  character,  and  the  vices  which  are  its  natural  consequencea  The  highest 
oflicer  of  state  shows  an  entire  disregard  of  truth,  and  hesitates  not  to  utter  the 
most  glaring  fiilsehoods,  whenever  a  political  purpose  is  to  be  served.  Again, 
the  practice  of  exposing  children  is  another  repulsive  characteristic  of  the  Chi- 
nese, which  harmonizes  very  ill  with  their  apparent  mildness,  and  boasted  respect 
for  the  ties  of  kindred ;  nor  can  the  poverty  which  prompts  it  form  its  excuse.  In 
Peking,  where  it  most  prevails,  the  number  of  children  annually  exposed,  has 
been  stated  at  9000 ;  but  this  is  now  admitted  to  be  a  great  exaggeration,  and  the 
real  number  cannot  be  well  guessed.  The  practice  derives  no  palliation  from 
being  exercised  chiefly  upon  the  female  sex,  in  consequence  of  the  low  estimation 
in  which  the^  are  generally  held  in  China. 

Chinese  literature  is  much  encumbered  by  the  difficulties  of  the  language. 
High  attainments  are  hardly  possible  though  the  works  are  innumerable,  and  know- 
ledge is  the  general  road  to  office.  Poetry  is  a  general  study,  and  there  are  many 
tales,  books  of  ceremonies,  ethics,  dramas,  &c.  The  books  most  esteemed  are 
attributed  to  Confucius.  There  is  a  Crazette  published  at  Canton,  and  though 
there  is  no  censorship,  the  penalties  for  publishing  what  is  distasteful  to  the  autho- 
rities are  sufficiently  severe  to  repress  all  liberty  of  the  press. 

The  existing  worship  of  China  is  a  confused  mixture  of  superstitions,  for  gene- 
rally speaking  all  religions  are  tolerated,  though  the  reigning  Tartar  family  adhere 
principally  to  the  religion  of  the  Grand  Lama.  The  religion  of  Fo  is  similar  to 
some  of  the  tenets  of  Buddhism,  and  Fo  is  the  Buddha  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
number  of  temples  is  incalculable.  There  were  many  Catholic  Christians  once 
in  China,  but  they  have  been  often  persecuted,  from  an  indiscreet  course  in  the 
missionaries ;  so  that  at  present  they  are  hardly  tolerated. 

The  fine  arts,  in  China,  are  deficient  Her  painters,  indeed,  can  express  with 
minute  accuracy  the  forms  and  colours  of  natural  objects ;  and  can  produce,  on  the 
whole,  a  light  and  pleasing  effect  Being  wholly  ignorant,  however,  of  perspec- 
tive, and  of  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  they  can  accomplish  no  effects  of 
foreshortening  or  distance ;  neither  can  they  imitate  tliat  depth  and  blending  of 
tints  which  nature  actually  presents  to  the  eye.  They  give  groups  of  individual 
objects;  but  not  a  picture.  Their  music,  notwithstamiiiuf  the  mighty  effects 
which  they  ascribe  to  it,  is,  in  fact,  still  more  4ofective.  It  is  perfectly  simple, 
and  has  been  compared  to  the  Scotch,  bnt  without  possessing  its  plaintive  tender- 
ness. 

The  Chinese  are  more  completely  and  substantially  clothed  than  the  other 
nations  in  the  souUi  of  Asia.    The  men  wear  long  gowns  and  petticoats,  which 
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would  give  them  a  feminine  appearance,  did  they  not  add  boots;  while  the 
men,  with  short  jaclcets  and  trousers,  might  pass  for  men,  but  for  the  elegant  d 
ment  of  braiding  their  hair  with  flowers.  Silks,  satins,  and  occasicmally  fine 
cottons,  form  the  material  of  dress  for  the  higher  ranks :  the  lower  are  dad  in 
coarse  cottons.  The  button  foroM  tbe  attribute  of  rank,  and  by  its  various  shapes 
and  sizes  expresses  at  once,  to  a  OuneBe  eye,  the  dignity  of  the  wearer. 

The  people  of  China  difier  from  the  other  Orientals  in  their  food,  and  in  the 
mode  of  taking  it  Instead  of  squatting  on  the  floor,  and  eating  with  their  fin- 
gers, they  sit  on  chairs^  eat  off  tables,  and  raise  the  food  to  their  mouth  with  a 
species  of  chopsticks.  Their  dishes  are  placed  on  small  tables,  bat  piled  in  suc- 
cessive stages  over  each  other.  They  consist,  in  a  great  measure,  of  confections 
and  fruits,  the  latter  of  which  are  iced.  One  fovourite  luxury  of  the  rich  consists 
of  soups  made  with  the  gelatinous  substances,  sea-slug,  birds -nests,  Slc.,  imported 
from  C^hin  China,  Malaysia,  &a:.  The  mandarins  live  luxuriously,  and  have 
several  meals  a  dav,  with  numerous  dishes  at  each.  The  ordinary  Chinese  can 
have  only  rice,  with  a  little  seasoning.  Tea  is  the  well-known  universal  beve- 
rage, presented  at  and  after  meals,  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is  drunk  without 
cream  or  sugar,  hot  water  being  poured  over  the  leaves.  Their  wine  is  bad,  but 
they  have  an  ardent  spirit  distilled  from  grain,  of  which  they  sip  pretty  largely  in 
private.    Even  convivial  excesses  occasionally  take  place. 

Peking,  the  celebrated  capital  of  this  great  empire,  stands  almost  in  a  comer 
of  it,  only  forty  miles  from  the  Great  WalL  It  consists  of  two  very  distinct 
parts,  the  Chinese  and  the  Tartar  cities,  of  which  the  former  is  the  most  elegant 
and  populous,  but  the  latter  is  adorned  by  the  imperial  palace  and  gardens.  The 
united  city  is  about  twelve  miles  in  circnmference,  surrounded  by  walls,  like 
every  other  in  China ;  but  those  of  Peking  are  peculiarly  lofty,  and  completely 
hide  the  city  from  those  who  are  without  The  population  has  been  a  subject  of 
controversy,  but  is  reckoned  at  nearly  2,000,000.  Peking  is  divided  into  regular 
streets,  the  principal  one  of  which  crosses  the  whole  city,  and  is  about  120  feet 
wide,  unpi^ved,  but  carefully  watered.  It  consists  chiefly  of  shops,  which,  though, 
like  every  other  edifice  in  the  empire,  seldom  exceeding  one  story  in  height,  are 
adorned  with  flags,  varnish,  painting,  and  lanterns  of  a  peculiar  and  elegant  con- 
struction. The  streets  are  immensely  crowded^  as  the  Chinese  spend  much  time 
in  the  open  air. 

Nanking,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  is,  in  extent,  conad^rably  superior  to 
Peking.  The  exterior  wall,  enclosing  the  suburbs,  resembles  rather  the  boun- 
dary of  a  province  than  of  a  city.  Since  the  government  and  tribunals,  however, 
were  transferred  to  Peking,  it  has  greatly  declined,  and  about  a  third  part  of  its 
area  is  now  uninhabited.  It  still  continues  to  be  the  most  manufacturing  city  of 
China.  Its  silks,  its  paper,  the  cottons  bearing  its  name,  are  preferred  over  the 
empire  to  those  made  elsewhere.  Learning  also  continues  to  flourish  in  an  un- 
rivalled degree ;  the  booksellers*  shops  are  nowhere  so  amply  furnished ;  and  a 
greater  number  of  doctors  are  sent  forth  from  it  than  from  any  other  city.  Nan- 
king contains,  also,  in  its  pagoda  or  porcelain  tower,  the  chief  architectural  monu- 
ment of  the  empire.  It  consists  of  nine  stories,  ascended  by  884  step&  The 
material  is  a  fine  white  tile,  which,  being  painted  in  various  colours,  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  porcelain ;  and  the  whole  is  so  artfully  joined  together  as  to  seem 
one  entire  piece.  The  galleries  are  filled  with  images^  and  set  round  with  bells, 
which  jingle  when  agitated  by  the  wind.  On  the  top  is  a  large  ball,  in  the  shape 
of  a  pine-apple,  of  which  the  Chinese  boast  as  consisting  of  solid  gold ;  but  on 
that  point  foreign  observers  seem  to  be  sceptical. 

Soucbow  is  extolled  by  the  Chinese  as  their  terrestrial  paradise.  Branches  from 
the  Great  Canal  traverse  it  throughout,  and  render  it,  like  Venice,  a  city  on  the 
waters.  The  small  lake  of  Taihoo,  in  the  neighbourhood,  surrounded  by  pic- 
turesque hills,  affords  a  scene  of  delightful  recreation.  Here  all  the  classes 
whose  function  is  to  minister  to  pleasure,  lawful  or  unlawful,  are  trained  to  their 
respective  vocations;  comedians,  dancers,  jugglers,  and  the  females  destined  to 
fill  the  harems  of  the  great     The  latter  are  judged  to  be  fairer  and  more  grace- 
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fillip  attired  than  those  of  the  Dorthern  cities ;  and  paint,  both  red  and  white,  is 
lafiahed  to  heighten  their  beauties. 

Canton,  the  best  known  city  of  China,  and  with  which  alone  Elaropeans  carry 
on  habitual  intercourse,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pekiang  with  the 
Tabo,  a  much  larger  river  coming  from  the  west.  Their  united  streams  spread 
below  this  city  into  a  broad  estuary,  called,  bj  Europeans,  the  Bocca  Tigris,  which 
extends  about  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth,  to  its  junction  with 
the  ocean..  Canton  itself  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference ;  besides  which,  its 
extensive  suburbs  compose,  as  it  were,  anotber  city.  The  great  estuary  of  the 
Booca  Tigris  also  is  covered  with  floating  mansions  arranged  in  streets,  the 
tenants  oT  which  have  no  home  on  land.  The  hongs,  or  Victories,  are  handsome 
buildings,  situated  in  the  suburbs,  and  arranged  in  a  line  along  the  water.  The 
streets  are  narrow,  and  the  firont  of  almost  every  house  is  a  shop ;  but  the  suburbs 
and  vicinity  contain  many  agreeable  sites,  in  which  the  wealthy  inhabitants  have 
erected  their  mansions.  Canton  is  now  the  only  theatre  of  European  trade  to 
China;  for  the  admission  granted  at  an  early  period  into  Anx>y  and  Limpoo,  or 
Ningpo,  has  long  been  withdrawn. 

Near  the  mouth  of  the  Bocca  Tigris  is  the  Island  of  Macao,  separated  from  the 
continent  only  by  a  narrow  river  diannel.  It  was  once  a  place  of  high  impor- 
tance, whence  the  Portuguese,  in  the  days  of  their  pride,  carried  on  most  of  the 
commerce  between  Europe  and  China.  It  has  more  than  shared,  however,  in  that 
supine  sloth  and  decay  which  have  involved  all  their  Eastern  empire.  The  town 
contains,  at  present,  a  population  of  about  12,000,  including  about  4000  Portu- 
guese, who  still  fit  out  a  few  vessels,  or  give  their  name  to  thoee  whom  it  benefits 
in  trading  with  this  jealous  government  Thirteen  churches,  four  convents,  and 
fifty  secular  ecclesiastics,  are  supported  by  this  decaying  town. 

Shang-hae  is,  next  to  Canton,  the  greatest  commercial  city  of  China ;  it  is 
situated  about  1000  miles  north-east  from  that  place,  and  not  far  from  the  Yang- 
tse-kiang  River,  in  one  of  the  most  populous  parts  of  the  empire.  The  mission- 
ary, Mr.  GutzlaiS^  who  visited  it  a  few  years  ago,  found  its  port  crowded  with 
janfcs,  and  every  evidence  of  a  f^reat  commeroe,  and  a  dense  population.  The 
coasting  trade  of  this  city  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  Canton ;  it  is  the  chief  em- 
porium of  the  eastern  coast 

Tccn-tsin,  on  the  Pei-ho  River,  about  75  miles  south-east  from  Peking,  is  the 
principal  trading  mart  of  Northern  China,  and  the  sea-port  of  the  capital.  The 
river  is  so  thronged  with  junks,  and  the  mercantile  transactions  give  such  life 
and  motion  to  the  scene,  as  strongly  to  remind  one  (says  Mr.  Gotzlaflf)  of  Liver- 
pooL  Some  of  the  mercantile  firms  issue  notes,  which  are  as  current  as  bank 
notes  in  ESurope,  or  the  United  States.  Besides  the  vast  trade  of  the  surrounding 
region,  500  large  junks  arrive  here  annually  from  Southern  China,  Cochin-China, 
aid  S^m.  Teen-tsin  is  a  great  dep6t  for  salt  The  inhabitants  here  have  more 
resemblance  to  Europeans  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  population 
is  said  to  be  700,000. 

China,  generally  speaking,  is  a  country  strictly  continental,  composed  of  a 
rounded  range  of  coast,  little  broken  into  bays  and  promontories.  There  are, 
however,  several  insular  appendages  to  it,  which  deserve  notice.  Of  these,  the 
most  interesting  are  the  islands  called  Loo-Choa  The  great  Loo-Choo  is  about 
fifty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles  broad ;  and  it  is  the 
principal  of  a  group  of  thirty-six,  situated  about  400  miles  from  the  eastern  coast 
of  China.  It  is  tributary  to  the  latter  country,  from  which  it  also  derives  its 
literature.  The  great  idand  itself  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  delightful 
spots  on  the  globe.  The  sea  breezes,  blowing  over  it  at  every  season  of  the  year, 
preserve  it  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ;  and  numerous  rivulets,  which 
seldom  or  never  stagnate  into  marshes,  render  it  at  once  pleasant  and  healthy. 
The  population  could  not  by  any  of  its  recent  European  visitors  be  conjectured ; 
but,  from  the  extent  and  state  of  cultivation,  it  must  be  considerable.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  inhabitants  appears  every  way  to  harmonize  with  the  charms  of  their 
climate  and  scenery.  They  are  gay,  kindly,  hospiuble,  and  intelligent  They 
exhibit  none  of  the  recluse  and  contracted  habits  of  the  Chinese,  but  meet  fre- 
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quently  together  at  little  festivtla  in  the  open  air,  and  appear  peculiarly  alive  to 
social  enjoyment  The  people  of  Loo-Choo  are  a  diminntiye  race,  averaging^  only 
five  feet  two  inches  high ;  but  stout  and  well  built ;  their  faces  rather  agreeable 
than  handsome.  Indeed,  the  whole  animal  creation,  except  the  poultry,  is  small, 
but  otherwise  of  excellent  quality.  This  interesting  group  appears  to  extend 
about  500  miles  in  a  direction  nearly  from  south-west  to  north-east 

The  island  of  Formosa,  called  by  the  natives  Tai-wan,  is  in  possession  of  the 
Chinese,  and  may  rank  with  their  best  provinces.    Its  sur&ce  is  finely  diversified, 
and  watered  by  numerous  rivulets  descending  from  the  higher  parts  of  the  iriand. 
Settlements  were  formed  here  first  by  the  Portuguese,  and  then  by  the  Dutch ; 
but  both  are  now  expelled.    The  eastern  part,  rugged  and  mountainous,  is  occn-  I 
pied  by  races  almost  savage,  who  live  by  hunting,  sleep  on  leaves,  have  scarcely  I 
any  clothes  or  furniture,  and  tattoo  their  skin  like  the  rudest  of  the  South  Sea  I 
islanders. 

Hainan  is  a  large  island,  190  miles  in  length  and  70  in  breadth,  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel  m>m  the  southern  extremity  of  the  province  of  Quang-tong. 
Though  in  view  of  vessels  going  to  Canton,  it  is  little  known  or  visited. 

Along  the  coast  of  Tchekiang  extends  the  almost  numberless  group  of  the 
Chusan  islands,  of  which,  in  a  sail  of  sixty  miles,  dOO  have  been  discovered. 
They  are  small,  verdant,  and  cultivated,  and  rise  from  the  sea  in  a  conical  shape. 
There  are  many  fine  ports  in  these  islands,  and  the  channels  between  them  are 
crowded  with  almost  innumerable  vessels,  canrving  on  a  commerce,  of  which  the 
centre  is  at  Ning-po,  on  the  opposite  coast  The  great  Chusan  island  is  abovt 
forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in  breadth.  It  is  highly  cultivated. 
Tinghai,  the  capital,  intersected  by  canals,  resemblee  Venice  on  a  small  male^ 
and  presents  a  crowded  scene  of  busy  industry. 

COREA. 

The  little  that  is  known  respecting  the  peninsula  of  Cocea  may  also,  with  pro- 
priety, be  appended  to  the  account  of  China.  It  is  separated  from  Japan  by  the 
Straits  of  Corea,  and  by  the  Yellow  Sea  from  China.  The  country,  400  miles 
long  by  150  broad,  is  traversed  firom  north  to  south  by  a  chain  of  mountains ;  and, 
though  some  parts  are  sterile  and  rugged,  it  contains  a  considerable  extent  of 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  plains.  A  great  part  of  what  was  once  supposed  to  be 
main  land  has  been  found  to  consist  of  an  almost  innumerable  archipelago  of 
small  islands,  extending  along  the  western  coast  Corea  is  ruled  by  a  sovereign 
who  pays  homage  and  a  small  tribute  to  China,  but  in  his  general  sway  is  entirely 
independent  The  people  are  very  little  known,  but  appear  to  be  tall,  handsome, 
and  brave.  The  arts  and  letters  of  China  have  been  to  a  great  extent  imported, 
and  Corea  has  the  same  written  language,  though  its  spoken  one  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent Men  of  letters  undergo  similar  examinations,  and  hold  the  same  con- 
spicuous place  as  in  that  country.  The  island  of  Qiielpaert,  off  the  southern 
coast,  is  distinguished  by  its  lofty  mountain,  beautifiilly  covered  with  cultivation. 
The  capital  is  King-ki-tao,  an  inland  town,  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the 
country. 


TARTARY. 


Tartart  is  a  name  vulgarly  applied  to  an  immense  region  occupying  almost 
all  the  central  part  of  Asia,  extending  from  the  Caspian  sea  to  the  Pacific  ocean ; 
having  Asiatic  Russia  on  the  north,  and  China,  Thibet  Hindoostan,  Cabul,  and 
Persia  on  the  south.  The  predominant  feature  of  this  great  territory,  is  that  of 
plains,  almost  boundless,  covered  with  herbage,  more  or  less  abundant,  and  occu- 
pied by  wandering  and  pastoral  tribes,  whoee  camps,  like  moving  cities,  pass  con- 
tinually over  its  surface. 

Three  great  chains  of  mountains,  running  mostly  from  east  to  we^t,  traverse 
the  wide  expanse  of  Central  Tartary ;  of  these,  the  Altai,  on  the  north,  separates 
it  from  Siberia ;  and  the  Kuenlun,  on  the  south,  from  Thibet    The  intermediate 
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chain  which  is  wholly  Tartar,  and  divides  the  country  into  two  g^reat  table-plains, 
is  called  the  Thian-chan,  or  Celestial  mountains.  The  two  last  chains  are  con- 
nected at  their  western  extremities  by  the  transverse  range  of  the  Bolor  Tagh, 
which  forms  an  almost  impassable  barrier,  in  that  part,  between  Western  and  Cen- 
tral Tartary.  The  latter  is  thought  to  be  one  of  the  most  elevated  plains  on  the 
globe,  though  this,  ffx>m  a  consideration  of  its  vegetable  productions,  is  rendered 
doubtful ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Western  Tartary,  especially  those  parts  of  it 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  are  usually  considered  to  be  depressed 
even  below  the  level  of  the  ocean,  a  circumstance^  however,  which  requires  con- 
fimiatioo. 

Most  of  the  rivers  of  this  region  expand  into  interior  seas  and  lakes.  Of 
these  in  the  west  are  the  Amoo  or  Oxus,  and  the  Sir,  Sihon  or  Jaxartes,  both  of 
which  flow  into  the  sea  of  Aral ;  in  Central  Tartary  is  the  Cashgar,  which  flows 
eastward  into  the  lake  Lop.  The  Elah,  and  other  streams,  run  into  the  lake  Pul- 
cati ;  the  Boratala  into  lake  Karang,  and  the  Emil  into  lake  Korcha.  The  great 
streams  of  the  Irtish,  the  Obe,  and  the  Selinga,  although  they  rise  in  this  region, 
BOOB  break  the  northern  barrier,  and  roll  through  Siberia  to  the  ocean.  Eastern 
Tartaiy  is  watered  by  the  Amoo  or  Seghalien,  which  falls  into  the  gulf  separating 
the  island  of  Seghalien  fimn  the  continent  This  stream  may  vie  in  magnitude 
with  the  greatest  Asiatic  rivers,  but  from  its  unfavourable  position  it  conduces  little 
to  the  interests  of  commerce  and  communication. 

The  chief  divisions  of  Tartary  are  into  Independent  and  Chinese  Tartary.  The 
ftrmer  noay  be  considered  as  subdivided  into  the  Khanats  or  kin^oms  of  Bokhara 
or  Grreat  Bucharia,  Khokan,  Khiva,  the  little  state  of  Koondooz  m  the  south-west, 
and  the  country  of  the  Kirguis  in  the  north  and  north-west,  together  with  Turco- 
mania,  extending  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea.  Chinese  Tartary 
is  subdivided  into  various  regions,  which  are  Soongaria  or  Eelah,  and  Little  Bu- 
charia, called  also  Chinese  Turkestan  in  the  west,  Mongolia  in  the  centre,  and 
Mantchooria  in  the  east.  The  population  of  a  region  so  imperfectly  known  can- 
not be  estimated  from  any  precise  data,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  must 
be  rather  limited.  Different  geographers  have,  however,  reckoned  it  at  firom 
20,000,000  to  30,000,000,  of  which  it  is  probable  the  smallest  number  is  the  near- 
est approximation  to  the  truth,  and  is  even  likely  to  be  overrated. 

The  Mongols  and  the  Turks,  or  Toorks,  the  two  leading  races  among  the  va- 
rious tribes  who  inhabit  this  immense  region,  are  distinguished  by  numerous  pe- 
culiarities from  each  other.  The  Mongols,  eo  celebrated  under  their  own  and  the 
ancient  name  of  Huns,  occupy  chiefly  the  pastoral  districts  bordering  on  the  north 
upon  thd  great  desert  of  Sbamo.  Their  visage  is  broad,  square,  and  flat,  with 
high  cheek-bones,  the  nose  peculiarly  depressed,  small  and  keen  black  eyes,  bend- 
ing obliquely  towards  the  nose,  thick  lips,  and  a  scanty  provision  of  black  hair 
upon  the  head,  eyebrows,  and  beard.  Their  persons  are  somewhat  diminutive, 
spare,  muscular,  and  active,  and  the  horses  on  which  they  continually  ride  are 
more  distinguished  for  swiftness  than  for  size  and  beauty.  The  Calmucks,  the 
Kalkas,  the  Eluths,  the  Buraits,  may  be  considered  as  branches  of  the  great  Mon- 
gol ^roily.  The  Turks,  celebrated  for  their  early  conquest  of  Persia,  and  for 
their  possession  of  Constantinople,  are  a  much  handsomer  race.  They  have  short 
and  stout  persons,  broad  foreheads,  high  cheek-bones,  small  but  not  twisted  eyes, 
and  black  hair.  They  are  divided  chiefly  into  the  Uzbeks,  the  Turkomans,  and  the 
Cossacs.  The  Mantchoos  are  represented  by  some  as  exhibiting  the  Mongol  fea- 
tures, with  a  fair  complexion ;  but  belong  to  the  same  class  as  the  Tungouses. 
Although  there  be  this  variety  in  the  external  appearance  of  these  races,  yet  the 
same  wandering,  pastoral,  equestrian  habits;  the  division  into  tribes;  and  the  ab- 
solute sway  of  their  khans,  unite  in  fixing  a  similar  character  on  all  the  nations 
who  bear  the  name  of  Tartar. 

Of  the  national  character  of  the  Tartars  very  various  reports  have  been  given, 
according  to  the  relation  under  which  they  have  presented  themselves.  Their 
delight  is  in  war,  and  there  is  no  nation  that  wages  it  on  a  more  dreadful  and 
barbsirona  system.  The  *'  scourge  of  God,'*  the  "  terror  of  mankind,**  are  the  ap- 
pellations by  which  they  are  known  to  the  neighbouring  empires.  Creneral  ex- 
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termination,  without  rerard  to  age  or  sex,  is  what  they  consider  themseWei 
entitl^  to  inflict  on  afl  who  attempt  resistance;  and  this  is  mitigated  only 
when  a  profit  can  he  made  by  carrying  off  captrves,  and  selling  them  as  slaves. 
It  was  said  of  the  armies  of  Zingis  and  Timonr,  that  they  saw  before  them  a 
fruitful  kingdom,  and  left  behind  them  a  solitary  desert  It  was  their  boast,  with 
regfird  to  some  of  the  proudest  capitals,  that  they  had  reduced  them  to  such  a 
state,  that  a  horse  might  pass  over  their  site  without  stumbling.  A  picture  gene- 
rally the  reverse  of  this  has  been  drawn  by  those  who  have  observed  the  Tartars, 
even  when  they  were  spreading  elsewhere  the  widest  desolation,  displaying,  in 
their  domestic  life  and  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  the  simplicity  uid  ami- 
able virtues  of  the  pastoral  aee.  They  are  cordial,  kind,  and  hospitable ;  quarrels 
are  rare,  seldom  produce  fighting,  and  scarcely  ever  bloodshed.  Compared  with 
the  Hindoos  and  Chinese,  tney  are  frank,  sincere,  and  honest ;  ami  though  they 
make  even  peaceable  strangers  feel  the  influence  of  a  national  pride,  nourished 
by  the  recollection  of  so  many  victories,  yet  they  protect  thero»  and  treat  them 
with  courtesy. 

Two  religions  divide  Tartary,  and  are  professed  with  zeal  throogh  difl!*erent 
portions.  AH  its  eastern  regions  acknowledge  the  Shaman  doctrines,  and  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Grand  Lama ;  while  ever  since  ihe  commencement  of  the  eighth 
century,  when  the  countries  beyond  the  Arooo  were  conquered  by  the  arms  and 
instructed  by  the  preaching  of  the  calipb^  they  have  remained  devoted  to  the 
Mussulman  creed. 

The  fiivonrite  food  of  tbeTartaiv  ll  horse-flesh,  so  repu^ant  to  the  taste  of  all 
other  nationSb  Horses  there,  as  oxen  with  os,  are  regularly  fattened  for  the  tables, 
of  the  rich.  To  the  same  animal,  the  Tartars  are  also  indebted  for  their  most 
national  and  characteristic  liquor.  The  milk  of  the  mare  is  fermented  into  an  intoxi- 
cating drink,  called  koumiss,  which  is  their  favourite  beverage,  and  which  physi- 
cians have  described  as  really  very  palatable  and  wholesome.  They  use  also 
bouza,a  thin  acidulous  liquor,  made  from  grain,  and  which  is  likewise  much  drunk 
in  Arabia  and  northern  Africa.  They  breakfast  on  tea,  which,  after  the  mode  of 
Thibet,  they  make  into  a  thick  liquid,  with  milk,  flour,  and  butter. 

The  learning  of  Tartary  is  little  known,  and  is  at  best  only  a  reflected  light 
from  the  southern  regions  of  Persia,  Hindoostan,  and  China.  Vet  the  country  is 
by  no  means  involved  in  that  thick  darkness  which  the  name  of  Tartar  suggests 
to  the  European  ear.  In  all  the  Mahometan  states,  some  of  the  first  elements  of 
knowledge  are  very  widely  diffused ;  and  the  few  great  cities  contain  colleges  for 
instruction  in  the  sciences,  on  as  extensive  a  scale  as  those  of  Europe.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  sciences  there  taught  form  a  contracted  and  monastic  circle,  nearly 
similar  to  what  was  professed  in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 

Tartary,  with  some  local  exceptions,  is  a  poor  country,  scarcely  affording  to  a 
thin  population  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.  Articles  of  luxury  it  does  not  pro- 
duce; and  it  affords  few  others  for  which  they  could  be  received  in  exchange. 
Whatever  of  splendour  has  shone  in  the  courts  of  Karakorum  or  Samarcand,  has 
been  wrested,  by  the  sword,  from  their  effeminate  possessors  in  southern  Asia. 
Conquest,  indeed,  no  longer  enriches  Tartary ;  but  the  plunder  of  caravans,  or  the 
booty  swept  together  in  long  chepaos^  or  forays,  forms  still  the  chief  source  of 
wealth  to  its  petty  khans  and  chieftains. 

In  regard  to  agriculture,  although  in  some  favoured  districts  there  are  fixed 
tribes  who  cultivate  the  ground,  the  general  aspect  is  that  of  a  pastoral  region. 
The  horse  is  the  wealth  and  strength  of  Tartary.  Those,  however,  for  which 
this  region  is  so  famous,  display  neither  the  elegance  nor  swiftness  of  the  Arabian 
steed.  They  are  of  sfreat  weight,  with  long  bodies  and  large  limbs.  Their  merit 
consists  in  what  is  called  bottom ;  in  the  power  of  making  immense  journeys,  with- 
out pause  or  fatigue ;  and  by  this  quality  they  wear  out,  in  the  long  run,  their 
swifter  adversaries.  They  are  used,  however,  not  only  as  instruments  of  war  and 
plunder,  but  also  for  economical  purposes,  and  particularly  for  food.  Horse-flesh, 
from  one  end  of  Tartary  to  the  other,  is  a  standing  dish ;  and  mares'  milk,  fer- 
mented into  a  liquor  called  koumiss^  is  almost  the  only  liquor  used  for  convivial 
purposes.     The  other  animals  of  Tartary  are  more  local,  and  chiefly  borrowed 
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from  the  ftdjoiniog  dutricta  Eastern  Tartaiy  hae  in  the  south,  the  yak,  the  goat, 
and  the  musk-deer  of  Thibet;  in  the  north,  the  fiv-bearing  animals  of  Siberia;  but 
neither  in  such  perfection  as  in  their  own  proper  districts. 

The  5regetable  prodoctioas  which  are  the  objects  of  culture  in  Tartary  do  not 
materially  differ  from  those  of  Europe :  in  the  southern  and  milder  tracts  are 
raised  wheat,  barley,  and  millet ;  while  the  ruder  northern  districts,  particularly 
of  Mantchoo  Tartary,  scarcely  yield  any  grain  except  oats.  On  the  declivities, 
however,  of  the  great  chain  which  separates  Tartary  from  Siberia,  are  ibnnd  some 
valuable  and  peculiar  products;  the  rhubarb,  so  usefiil  as  a  medicine,  and  which 
has  been  transplanted  into  Europe,  without  attaining  the  same  eiccellence ;  and 
the  ginseng,  which,  though  it  has  never  been  valued  WBoaag  na^  ia  in  China  and 
Tartary  held  of  sovereigii  virtue. 

Maimfactares  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  national  existence  to  Tartary,  though 
here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  women  produce  some  coarse  fabrics  for  intenml 
consumption.  Among  these,  the  principal  are  feh,  coarse  wodlena,  and  skins,  par- 
ticularly of  sheep,  variously  prepared. 

Commerce,  over  this  vast  region,  is  en  a  scale  not  ({oite  so  limited;  resting,  in- 
deed, en  aither  resources  than  its  own  exports  and  importa,  which  are  of  very  small 
amount  These  wide  open  plains  have  m  all  ages  formed  a  route  of  ooromunica- 
tion  between  Eastern  and  Western,  and  ef  late  between  Northern  and  Southern, 
Asia.  Notwithstanding  the  multiplied  ebetacles  of  mountaina,  deserts,  snows,  and 
the  more  deadly  impediment  of  barbaroos  witions  devoted  to  plunder,  caravans 
proceeding  by  this  route  have  always  exelld^led  the  products  or  Persia  and  Hin- 
doostan  for  those  of  China.  To  avert  the  perils  that  await  them,  th^  proceed  in 
large  bodies,  well  armed,  and  purchase  the  protection  of  the  princes  through  whose 
territories  they  pass,  and  who,  indeed,  if  at  all  enlightened,  seek  rather  to  en- 
courage this  system  of  transit.  Of  late  the  Rnasians  have  opened  a  great  trade 
across  Independent  Tartary.  They  have  annual  caravans  from  Orenburg  to  Bok- 
hara, and  these,  it  is  said,  consist  frequently  of  80,000  men.  They  frequent  also 
the  fliars  of  Yarkand,  and  sume  of  them  have  even  been  seen  in  those  of  Thibet 

MANTCHOORIA. 

Ths  most  eastern  division  of  Tartarv,  or  the  country  of  the  Mantchoos,  Ibrm- 
ing  the  interval  between  China  and  Siberia,  and  borderod  by  the  Extern  Pacific, 
is  still  less  known  than  most  of  its  other  regiona  We  scarcely  know  it  at  all, 
unless  by  Chineee  descriptiona,  which  are  in  general  meagre  and  pompous.  It 
presents  tnoetly  a  different  aspect  from  Chose  immense  and  naked  plains  which 
characterise  the  centre  of  Asia.  It  appears  to  be  diversified  by  rugged  and 
broken  mountain  ranges,  covered  with  thick  forests,  and  separated  by  valleys, 
many  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  climate,  oossess  considerable 
fertility.  Wheat  is  raised  only  in  the  mast  favoured  spots;  the  prevdent  culture 
is  that  of  oats,  elsewhere  scarcely  an  Asiatic  grain.  The  product  meet  valued 
abroad  is  the  ginsen/r,  the  universal  medicine  in  the  eye  of  the  Chinese,  who 
boast  that  it  would  render  man  immortal  were  it  possible  for  him  to  become  so. 

The  greait  river  Amoac,  alter  risiar  in  Mongolia,  tnverses  the  whole  of  this 
province,  receiving  fiom  the  south  Uie  large  tributaries  of  the  Usuri  and  the 
Songari  Oula.  It  abounds  with  fish  of  the  finest  kinds,  of  which  the  sturgeon, 
in  particular,  is  fi»und  in  matchless  abundance  and  perfection.  The  lands  upon 
this  shore  ought  also,  it  should  seem.  Is  possess  ample  capacities  of  culture.  Yet 
they  are  occupied  merely  by  tribes  of  poor  and  wandering  fishermen. 

The  few  towns  that  exist  are  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese,  defended  by  Tartar 
garrisons.  North  of  the  Amoor,  the  country  is  Siberian,  and  is  filled  with  a  race 
of  hunters,  who  find  many  valuable  fbr-bearing  animals,  among  which  the  sable 
is  conspicuous.  They  consist  of  various  saoiall  tribes,  as  the  Natki,  Ghillaki, 
Dutcheri,  Taguri,  dtc. 

The  Mantchoos  are  by  no  means  Wholly  destitute  of  civilizatkm.  They  possess 
even  a  language  and  writing,  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  Chinese,  or  of 
any  other  nation  of  Central  Asia. 

The  provinces  of  Mantchoo  Tartary,  immediately  adjacent  to  China,  are  called 
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Kortchin,  and  Kirin,  or  Kirin  Oula,  of  which  the  latter  has  a  capital  of  the  same 
name.  The  most  remarkable  place,  however,  b  Zhehol,  the  flummer  residence 
and  hunting-seat  of  the  Chinese  emperors.  The  gardens  here  are  meet  saperb 
and  extensive,  occupyinff  a  large  expanse  of  ^nnd  tastefblly  ornamented.  The 
province,  however,  which  is  reported  to  contain  the  greatest  extent  of  productive 
land  is  Leaotoog,  boHrdering  on  Corea ;  of  which,  Chinyang,  or  Moukden,  is  the 
capital. 

The  northern  region,  watered  by  the  Amoor,  bears  the  title  of  Tsitchicar  or 
Mantchooria  Proper,  being  the  original  seat  of  that  conquering  race.  Its  towns, 
Tsitchicar,  Seghalien  Oula  Hotun,  Merguin  Hotun,  and  Petoune  Hotun,  are  poor, 
and  of  middling  extent  On  the  Upper  Amoor  is  the  district  of  Solon,  inhabited 
by  a  rude  race  of  Tartars,  who  take  their  name  from  it ;  and  farther  to  the  east 
is  Daouria,  peopled  by  a  mingled  race  of.Mantchoos  and  Mongols.  Esstward 
from  Mantchooria,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  strait  called  the  Channel  of  Tar- 
tary,  are  the  islands  of  Seghalien  and  Jesso :  these  form  the  northern  termination 
of  that  great  range  of  which  the  southern  portion  is  occupied  by  the  empire  of 
Japan.  All  the  level  coasts  of  Jesso  adjacent  to  their  own  territory  have  been 
occupied  and  cultivated  by  the  Japanese ;  but  the  rugged  tracts  in  the  centre  and 
north  are  still  held  by  the  natives. 

A  strait,  as  narrow  as  that  which  parts  Jesso  from  Japan,  interposes  on  the 
northern  side,  between  it  and  the  long  and  narrow  island  of  Seghalien,  which,  for 
a  space  of  about  700  miles,  faces  tbt  eastern  coast  of  Tartary.  It  has  now,  in- 
deed, become  almost  more  than  doubtlbl  whether  it  be  an  island  or  not  European 
navigators  have  traced  on  the  south  what  is  called  the  Channel  of  Tartary,  and 
on  the  north  the  bay  of  Castries ;  but  they  have  lefl  in  the  middle  a  space  unex- 
plored, where  the  natives  report  that  Seghalien  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
sandy  isthmus,  so  small  that  fishermen  drag  their  boats  across  it 

The  inhabitants  oi  Seghalien,  and  the  natives  of  Jesso,  consist  of  a  peculiar 
race,  called  the  Ainos,  who  possess  a  physical  character  entirely  distinct  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary.  Travellers,  content  with  remarking 
this,  have  given  very  few  particulars  of  their  actual  outward  appearance,  except 
that  their  persons  are  covered  with  a  more  ample  growth  of  hair  than  those  of 
any  other  race.  Their  occupations  rank  them  among  the  rudest  classes  of  human 
society.  They  are  unacquainted  cither  with  agriculture  or  pasturage,  and  derive 
their  sole  subsistence  from  fishery  or  the  chase.  They  are  represented  as  mild, 
peaceable,  generous,  and  warmly  attached  to  each  other.  The  verdure  is  more 
brilliant  than  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Tartary,  and  the  sea  abounds  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  with  fish,  among  which  are  whales  in  considerable  numbers. 
They  did  not  appear,  however,  to  possess  any  materials  for  trade  with  nations  at 
a  distance  so  immense  as  those  of  Europe.  Their  only  intercourse  is  with  Japan, 
and  with  the  country  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  Amoor. 

MONGOLIA. 

Eastward  of  Little  Bucharia  commence  the  almost  boundless  plains  roamed 
over  by  the  tribes  of  Mongolia,  and  which,  including  Soongaria,  extend  for  nearly 
fifty  degrees  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the  Lake  of  Balkash  or  Palcatl  In  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  Tartary,  a  principal  feature  is  the  Great  Desert,  which  extends 
almost  entirely  across  it  According  to  the  best  of  those  imperfect  accounts 
which  we  yet  possess,  it  reaches  about  2000  miles  from  south-west  to  north-east, 
separating,  like  a  great  inland  sea,  the  countries  upon  which  it  borders. 

The  only  precise  account  of  it  is  given  by  the  Russian  embassies  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  sent  to  China,  whose  route  lay  in  a  south-east  direction 
across  that  part  of  the  eastern  division  interposed  between  Kiachta  and  Peking. 
The  surface  of  the  desert  is  described  as  covered  with  short  and  thm  grass,  which, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  the  saline  quality  of  the  soil,  maintained  a  greater  number  of 
cattle  than  could  have  been  supposed.  There  is,  indeed,  a  considerable  number 
of  springs  and  lakes,  but  the  water  is  so  brackish  as  to  be  scarcely  potable ;  so 
that  a  single  pure  spring  which  occurred,  tasted  as  delicious  as  burgundy  or  cham- 
pagne.    A  space  of  twenty  miles  in  extent  immediately  beyond  the  Chmese  wall 
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was  composed  of  shifting  and  sinking  sand,  formed  into  waves  twenty  feet  high, 
and  the  crossing  of  which  was  an  operation  of  the  greatest  labour.  The  ground 
along  this  tract  is  covered  with  pebbles  of  considerable  beauty,  and  even  value. 

All  the  habitable  parts  of  this  desert,  with  the  tracts  to  the  north  of  the  Thian- 
chan,  covered  with  rank  and  luxuriant  pastures,  are  traversed  by  the  tribes  or 
standards  of  the  Mongols.  This  terrible  race  are  no  longer  in  a  condition  to  pour 
over  Asia  the  tide  of  conquest  and  desolation.  They  are  split  into  a  number  of 
petty  tribes  separate  firom  each  other,  generally  hostile,  and  incapable  of  combin- 
mg  for  any  common  object  They  have  been  made  to  own  the  sovereignty  of 
China ;  but  that  state,  unable  either  to  maintain  garrisons  or  exact  tribute,  leaves 
them  much  to  themselves,  and  requires  little  more  than  that  they  shall  leave  it 
QBmolested. 

In  their  character  the  Mongols  are  rough,  roaming,  and  warlike ;  but  in  domes- 
tic iatercourse,  frank,  cheerful,  and  hospitaUe.  Their  main  pride  consists  in  the 
management  of  their  horses,  in  which  they  appear  indeed  to  show  a  wonderful 
degree  of  dexterity.  As  the  luxuries  of  horse-flesh  and  koumiss  can  be  command- 
ed only  to  a  limited  extent,  they  supply  their  place  with  cows,  and  with  that 
species  of  sheep  having  huge  tails  composed  entirely  of  fat,  which  prevails  in 
many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  amusement,  thev  hunt  deer  and  a  few  sables, 
but  find  little  opportunity  for  fishing.  Amidst  all  the  privations  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  they  manifest  a  gay  and  cheerfbl  disposition,  and  take  delight  in 
various  kinds  of  sports  and  exercises.  Complete  converts  to  the  religion  of 
Buddha,  they- have  lamas,  feigned  or  fanoled  to  be  immortal,  and  each  <a  whose 
{daces  is  immediately  supplied  after  death  by  another,  believed  to  be  a  new  body 
animated  by  the  same  soul.  They  have  also  monks,  by  whom  the  religious  cere- 
monies are  conducted ;  and  these  ceremonies  are  observed,  as  in  Tliibet,  to  bear  a 
close  resemblance  to  those  celebrated  under  the  superstitious  forms  of  Christianity. 
This  ecclesiastical  nobility,  however,  though  reverenced  and  handsomely  support- 
ed, is  fiur  from  enjoying  the  same  exclusive  dignity  as  in  Thibet  The  warlike 
chiefs  hold  that  pre-eminence  which  is  usual  among  such  rude  tribes. 

The  Mongols  consist  of  several  great  families,  comprising  the  Kalmucks,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  numerous,  the  EUuts,  or  Eluths,  the  Kalkas,  or  Black,  and 
the  Sharras,  or  Yellow  Mongols;  also  the  Sifans,  or  Choshotes,  divided  into  Black 
and  White. 

SOONGARIA. 

SooROARiA,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Altai  range,  and  on  the  south  by  the 
Thian-chan,  may  be  considered  as  a  westorn  division  of  Mongolia,  being,  in  almost 
all  its  futures,  of  the  same  character :  it  is  peopled  chiefly  by  the  Kalmucks,  the 
most  numerous  among  all  the  branches  of  the  Mongols,  and,  in  form,  manners  and 
religion,  exhibit  scarcely  any  distinction  from  the  rest  of  the  same  great  family. 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  a  more  independent  and  regular  form  of  govern- 
ment than  any  other  Tartar  nation.  The  khans  of  the  different  oorogha,  or  tribes, 
meet  in  a  general  council,  to  elect  the  great  khan  of  the  Kalmucks.  They  boast 
of  their  country  as  that  whence  issued  the  Huns,  who  acted  so  celebrated  a  part 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
they  had  made  themselves  completely  the  ruling  people,  and  masters  of  all  central 
Tartary,  including  the  southern  countries  of  Cashgar  and  Koten.  Being  attacked, 
however,  by  the  Mongols,  their  rivals,  confederated  with  the  whole  force  of  the 
Chinese  empire,  they  were  unable  to  sustain  the  unequal  contest,  which  ended  in 
the  subjection  to  China  of  all  Tartary  east  of  the  Bolor.  The  Mongols,  though 
sharing  the  common  subjection,  became  pre-eminent  over  their  rivals,  many  of 
whom,  unable  to  brook  this  double  servitude,  sought  refuge  in  Asiatic  Russia ;  but 
the  mildness  of  the  Chinese  sway  has  since  induced  a  large  proportion  to  return. 
The  whole  number  occupying  their  original  seats  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to 
about  1,000,000. 

There  are  several  towns  in  Soongaria,  of  which  Eelah  is  the  chief:  it  is  situ- 
ated on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  is  said  to  be  rather  a  collection  of  towns 
than  a  single  one ;  it  contains  a  large  Chinese  garrison,  and  has  an  annual  fair,  to 
which  the  Kalmucks  bring  from  25,000  to  90,000  horses. 
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LITTLE  BUCHARIA. 

Tms  region,  to  the  wutii  of  the  Thianchan,  and  nortb-west  of  the  Great  Desert, 
although  an  extensive  conntfy  including  some  of  the  finest  tracts  of  Central  Asia, 
has  remained  to  the  modems  almost  utterly  unknown.  The  appellation  of  Tangat 
appears  to  haye  been  extensively,  though  in  a  somewhat  vague  way,  applied  to 
this  region,  which  has  also  been  called  Little  Bucharia  and  Gk|i|^8se  Turkestan. 
According  to  the  report  of  late  travellers,  the  Chinese,  haviBfj'  'driven  out  the 
native  princes,  have  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  it  into  the  ^U^phf^  of  Cash- 
gar.  This  kingdom,  in  its  original  limits,  forms  a  wide  plain  to  um  east  of  the 
great  chain  of  Uie  Bolor.  It  is  described  as  superior  in  beauty  and  fertility  to  any 
other  part  of  Tartary,  and  as  rivalling  the  finest  tracts  in  southern  Eorope.  It  is 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  descending  from  the  high  border  ohahi ;  the  fields, 
carefully  cultivated,  are  covered  with  large  crops  of  grain,  and  the  iraits  are  pecu- 
liarly excellent  It  is  a  tract  redeemed,  as  it  were,  fh>m  the  general  deaelatioD 
of  TVirtary.  At  present  Cashgar  appears  to  be  flourishing  under  the  Chinese  sway. 
There  aiid  in  Yarkand,  both  Mahometan  countries,  the  magistrates  of  that  pro- 
fession administer  iustice  and  carry  on  all  the  internal  afilkirs,  while  the  Chinese 
military  oflScers,  called  amdans,  collect  the  revenue  and  defend  the  coontiy  against 
[foreign  invasion. 

The  cit^  of  Cashgar  is  the  seat  of  government,  and,  though  not  the  ebief  em- 
porium of  this  part  of  Asia,  yet  a  seat  of  considerable  trade.  A  fine  river  from 
the  west  passes  by  it,  and  a  lead  mine  in  the  neighbourhood  afiSirds  employment 
to  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Yarkand  is  univeraally  allowed  to 
be  a  larger  and  still  handsomer  city,  and  is  said  to  contain  50,000  inbabilanta.  It 
is  a  place  of  immense  resort,  and  filled  with  numerous  caravanserais  fi)r  the  voeep- 
tion  of  strangers.  A  handsome  street  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  entirely 
filled  with  shopa  and  warehouses,  which  are  kept  by  the  Chinese,  who  ah  on 
benches  in  front  There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  madresses,  or  eolleges. 
The  country  around  is  described  as  almost  unrivalled,  particulaHy  for  its  finely 
watered  gardens  and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

Some  other  countries  and  cities  enumerated  by  late  writera  as  situated  in  Little 
Bucharia,  are  Koten,  Aksou,  Koutche,  Turfiin,  Harashar,  Elchi,  Karaiah,  Gumma, 
Kargalie,  Yengu,  and  Hissar.  Koten  is  celebrated  in  the  early  histories  and  tra^ 
vela  as  an  independent  kingdom,  of  considerable  extent  and  importance.  Its  tem- 
perate climate  and  fruitful  soil  are  marked  by  the  production  of  the  vine  and  the 
silkworm.  At  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era,  the  doctrines  and  learning 
of  Buddhism  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Koten,  and  to  have  flourished 
there  till  they  were  driven  out  by  Mahometan  conquest  At  present,  under  Chi- 
[nese  sway,  both  religions  are  equally  tolerated. 

Aksou  is  also  described  as  the  capital  of  an  extensive  district  subject  to  Cadi- 
gar.  It  is  supposed  to  contain  75,000  inhabitants.  Turfim  is  also  a  large  and 
strong  city,  the  capital  of  a  considerable  country,  governed  by  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Cashgar. 

Farther  to  the  east  is  the  country  of  Lop,  in  which  is  the  lake  where  the  river 
of  Cashffar  finds  its  termination.  Beyond  it  is  Chamil,  or  Hami,  represented  as  a 
peculiarly  fine  country,  inhabited  by  a  learned  and  polished  people,  immersed, 
however,  in  dissolute  and  voluptuous  habits.  The  Mahometan  religion,  which  has 
been  established  through  Cashgar  and  all  its  dependencies,  gives  place  here  to  the 
ecclesiastical  sway  of  the  Lama.  Peculiar  superetitions,  the  remains  probably  of 
an  earlier  system,  are  said  to  prevail  in  this  part  of  Tartary.  The  dead  are  often 
embalmed  in  spices,  and  kept  for  several  yeare  till  the  astrologer  has  determined 
the  planet  under  which  they  ought  to  be  interred. 

INDEPENDENT  TARTARY. 

Indxpehdent  Tartary,  commencing  at  the  great  boundary  chain  of  the  Bolor, 
reaches  westward  to  the  Caspian,  and  is  bound^  on  the  south  by  Pereia,  and  on 
the  north  by  Asiatic  Russia.  Its  chief  divisions  are  the  kingdom  of  Great  Bu- 
charia, or  Bokhara,  und  that  of  Khokan,  both  fertile  and  populous  when  compared 
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with  the  wastes  hy  which  they  are  sarrouiided ;  both  famed  and  ancient  seats  of 
empire.  They  are  situated  upon,  and  derive  their  fertility  from,  the  two  ^eat 
central  rivers;  one  from  the  A  moo  Gihon,  or  Ozus,  the  dber  from  the  Sir,  Sihon, 
or  Jaxartee.  These  states,  with  the  khanat  of  Khiva,  also  an  important  power, 
ocoumring  the  lower  Amoo,  are  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiefii»  nd  frequently  called  Uz- 
bek Turkiatan. 

•'  GREAT  BUCHARIA,  OR  BOKHARA. 

BoKBAftJL  Ibrms  a  fertile  oasis,  extending  about  200  miles  along  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Amoo.  The  population,  l^y^e  last  Russian  embasi^,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1820,  is  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  of  which  a  great  proportion  consists  of 
fixed  inhabitants,  cultivating  the  ground,  or  inhabiting  towns.  The  bulk  of  these, 
over  ail  Independent  Tartary,  as  well  as  Cashgar  and  Cabul,  consists  of  a  race 
called  Tkujiks,  apparently  descended  fh>m  an  original  native  people  reduced  to 
subjectkMi  by  the  conquering  tribes  who  at  present  bear  sway ;  and  the  name  is 
now  generally  applied  to  all  who  have  adopted  the  same  peaceable  and  industrious 
habita.  The  military  foroe  of  the  kingdom  consists  of  20,000  horse  and  4000  in- 
fantry, besides  about  50,000  militia.  The  present  sovereign,  a  warlike  prince, 
has  wrested  Balkh  from  the  chief  of  Koondooz;  but  the  only  expeditions  in  which 
his  troops  engage  at  present  are  for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  chiefly  over  the  vast 
plains  of  Khorasan. 

The  country  is  well  governed,  peaceful*  and  flourishing.  Cultivation  is  onlv 
limited  by  the  want  of  water,  and  by  the  naked  character  of  the  vast  plains  which 
inclose  tiokhara.  A  considerable  inland  trade  is  carried  on  with  India,  Persia, 
and,  above,  all,  with  Russia.  From  Astrachan,  two  annual  caravans  come  by  way 
of  Orenburg,  each  accompanied  by  4000  or  5000  camela  In  winter,  the  Amoo 
being  frozen,  they  are  enabled  to  pass  it  over  the  ice ;  but  much  hardship  is  expe- 
rienced in  consequence  of  the  desolate  character  of  the  route,  where  often  neither 
provisions  nor  water  are  to  be  found  for  several  successive  days.  The  imports 
nnom  Russia  are  metals,  arms,  cutlery,  cloths,  and  other  Ekiropean  manufiictures ; 
the  returns  are  in  silk,  cotton,  hides,  rubies,  and  turquoises. 

The  city  of  Bokhara  contains  70,000  or  80,000  inhabitants.  As  usual  in  Asiatic 
cities,  the  habitations  of  the  ordinary  citizens  are  poor ;  but  there  are  a  number 
of  mosques,  and  madresses,  or  colleges,  handsomely  built  of  stone.  Bokhara  is  a 
great  seat  of  Mahometan  learning.  The  city  contains  eighty  madresses,  each 
attended  by  from  40  to  300  studenta  To  every  madresse  there  is  a  lecturer ;  and 
thrae,  with  the  students,  are  supported  by  funds  consisting  chiefly  in  the  rent  of 
lands  or  houses,  appropriated  to  that  purpose  by  Mahometan  zeal  and  charity. 

About  200  miles  to  the  east  of  Bokhara  is  Samarcand.  Its  walls  still  inclose  a 
cirouit  of  fortv-eigbt  miles.  The  beauty  of  its  environs,  and  the  delicacy  of  its 
fruits,  are  still  extolled  in  the  same  lofty  terms  which  were  used  by  the  writers 
of  the  middle  ages.  This  renowned  capital  oi  Asia  is  now,  however,  little  better 
than  a  mass  of  ruina 

BALKH. 

Thx  region  of  Balkh,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  mountains,  forms  part 
of  the  vast  plain  which  extends  to  the  Altai,  and,  being  ruled  by  Uzbek  chiem,  it 
must  properly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  Independent  Tartary. 

Balkh,  the  ancient  Bactria,  possesses  in  Asia  the  fame  of  almost  unrivalled  an- 
tiouity,  which  seems  to  ascend  even  to  the  age  of  Semiramis.  It  is  commonly 
called,  in  the  East,  the  mother  of  cities.  It  retains,  however,  a  mere  shadow  of 
its  ancient  grandeur.  Only  one  comer  of  the  wide  circuit  which  its  walls  inclose 
is  now  inhabited,  and  does  not  contain  more  than  2000  souls.  The  surrounding 
district  is  flat,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated,  containing  about  860  villages.  This 
fertility  is  produced,  in  a  great  measure,  by  a  grand  reservoir  formed  of  the  nu- 
merous waters  which  descend  from  the  southern  side  of  the  Hindoo  Rooeh  moun- 
tains ;  a  single  canal  derived  from  which  is  said  to  yield  a  revenue  of  9000{.  ster- 
ling. As  this  source  of  fertility  dries  up,  the  country  to  the  north  declines  into 
those  sterile  and  naked  plains  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  Tartary. 
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KHOKAN. 

The  tracts  between  the  Amoo  and  the  Sihon  partake  of  the  rudest  character 
of  Tartanr,  and  are  occupied  only  by  bands  of  wandering  Turcomans.  The 
waters  of  the  latter  river,  however,  fertilize  the  kingdom  olf  Khekan,  simUar  in 
cultivation  and  improvement  to  Bokhara..  ,  I 

Khokan,  of  modem  origin,  and  recently  made  the  capita],  has  risen  from  a  small 
village  to  a  city  of  50,WX)  houses,  with  300  mosquea  It  lies  in  a  fruitful  plain, 
watered  by  two  small  rivers.  Khojend,  the  ancient  capital^  though  decayed,  is 
still  more  than  half  ^e  size  of  Khokan.  Its  situation  on  the  Sil^  is  described 
as  truly  delightful,  and  its  inhabitants  as  the  most  learned  and  polite  of  any  in  this 
part  of  Tartary. 

Tashkent  is  an  ancient  city,  still  very  flourishing,  and  estimated  to  contain 
100,000  inhabitants,  with  320  mosques.    Murgilan  is  a  large  and  fine  city. 

On  the  southern  frontier  is  Ush,  a  populous  town.  NorUi  of  Tashkent,  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Sihon,  is  Tounkat,  anciently  celebrated  for  its  schools  and  learned 
men,  and  for  its  fine  situation,  it  being  said  of  it  that  Gfod  never  made  a  more  de- 
licious dwelling  than  at  Tounloit  Other  towns  formerly  important  are  Otrar, 
Jassu,  Taras  or  Turkestan,  &c. 

KHIVA. 

Khiva,  the  ancient  Kharasm,  forms  another  kin^om  of  Independent  Tartary, 
once  a  seat  of  empire,  and  still  considerable.  It  is  situated  on  the  lower  Amoo, 
separated  by  a  wide  interval  of  desert  firom  that  of  Bokhara.  The  cultivated  part 
of  Khiva  extends  less  than  200  miles  in  length,  and  60  in  its  utmost  breadth, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  canals  derived  from  that  stream  are  the  chief 
means  by  which  cultivation  is  produced.  To  this  state,  also,  is  loosel^r  attached 
the  roving  population  of  those  immense  deserts  which,  on  every  side,  insulate  it 
from  the  civilized  world ;  from  Persia,  from  Cabul,  and  from  Bokhara.  Travellers 
across  these  wastes  find  only  at  wide  intervals  a  few  spots  afibrding  water  and 
pasturage.  The  population  of  the  whole  territory  has  been  reckoned  at  300,000 
families,  of  whom  about  a  third  are  fixed,  the  rest  wandering,  pastoral,  and  preda- 
tory, and  principally  employed  in  desolating  Persia,  and  particularly  Khorasan,  by 
plundering  expeditions,  in  which  they  not  only  carry  ofi*  everything  valuable,  but 
the  inhabitants  themselves  to  perpetual  captivity  in  the  heart  of  their  immense 
deserts. 

The  settled  inhabitants  of  Khiva  are  described  as  gross  and  uncivilized,  when 
compared  either  with  the  Persians  or  with  the  Tartars.  Their  situation  enables 
them  to  carry  on  some  trade  similar  to  that  of  Bokhara,  though  on  a  smaller  scale. 
One  branch  they  have  extended  much  farther,  that  of  slaves,  of  whom  it  is  esti- 
mated there  were,  throughout  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  from  150,000  to  200,000  Per- 
sians, and  15,000  Russians. 

The  city  of  Khiva  is  situated  about  fifteen  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Amoo,  and 
contains  about  5000  families.  It  is  poorly  built,  and  is,  indeed,  rather  a  fixed  en- 
campment than  a  regular  town.  Even  the  palace  of  the  khan  is  only  a  large 
wooden  tent  plastered  with  clay.  Urghendj,  or  Urgunge,  the  ancient  capital,  is 
almost  in  ruins,  though  its  situation  on  the  Amoo  still  preserves  to  it  a  little  trade. 
Khizarist,  or  Hazarasp,  a  place  distinguished  in  the  revolutions  of  Asia,  has  ex- 
perienced an  equal  decay.    Chevvat,  Kiat,  d&c,  are  also  small  towns  or  villages. 

KOONDOOZ. 

Between  Cabul  and  Bokhara,  to  the  south  of  the  Amoo,  is  the  little  state  of 
Koondooz,  ruled  by  an  Uzbek  chieftain  or  meer,  who  has  established  his  power 
over  all  the  neighbouring  districts.  He  has  a  force  of  20,000  horse,  and  renders 
himself  formidable  to  his  neighbours  by  his  activity  and  his  vigorous  policy.  The 
town  of  Koondooz  is  situated  in  a  marshy  valley  proverbial  for  its  unhealthy  cli- 
mate, and  is  visited  by  the  meer  only  in  winter.  It  was  once  a  large  town,  but 
the  population  does  not  now  exceed  1500  souls.  Kholoom  is  agreeably  situated  in 
a  fine  district,  and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants.    Eastward  from  Bokhara 
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lies  the  long  mountain  valley  of  Badakshan,  situated  between  the  Bolor  Tagh, 
and  a  high  branch  thrown  out  from  it,  called  the  Ridge  of  Paroer.  Badakshnn  is 
celebrated  over  the  East  for  its  mineral  products ;  iron,  salt,  sulphur,  lapis  lazuli ; 
but,  above  all,  rubies  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  It  is  dependent  on  the 
meer  of  Koondooz.  The  capital  is  Badakshan.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Amoo 
is  the  district  of  Derwauz,  the  king  of  which  claims  a  descent  from  Alexander, 
which  his  BeigUwurs  are  said  to  admit ;  probably  on  very  riender  testimony. 

KIRGUIS  COUNTRY. 

Thx  northern  tnd  north-western  parts  of  Independent  Tartary  are  occupied  by 
the  Kii^is,  who  are  divided  into  three  branches  or  hoides,  called  the  Great,  the 
Middle,  and  the  Little  Horde. 

The  Great  Horde  ranges  to  the  east  and  south,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cashgar  and 
Khokan,  and  many  of  its  tribes  have  adopted  the  habits  of  those  more  improved 
districts,  and  acquired  a  fixed  and  peaceable  character. 

The  Middle  and  Lesser  Horde  occupy  the  shores  of  the  Aral,  and  the  tract  ex- 
tending from  the  Aral  to  the  Caspian,  and  in  these  the  original  nomadic  and  pas- 
toral character  is  preserved  most  entire.  They  own,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  sove- 
reignty of  Russia,  which,  however,  must  have  recourse  to  measures  both  of  con- 
ciliation and  defence,  to  prevent  them  from  making  extensive  depredations  in  its 
territory.  In  the  former  view,  it  grants  pensions  to  the  principal  chiiefs,  of  whom 
the  khan  receives  annually  600  rubles  and  20  camels ;  the  rest  in  proportion ;  and 
it  maintains  a  chain  of  strong  posts  along  the  whole  line  from  the  Ural  to  the 
Irtysh.  In  their  social  and  political  capacity,  the  Ejrguis  enjoy  a  greater  share 
of  independence  than  most  of  the  other  tribes  of  Middle  Asia. 

The  Little  Horde,  indeed,  allows  Russia  to  appoint  a  nominal  khan ;  but  he 
enjoys  scarcely  anj  power,  unless  what  he  can  secure  by  wealth  or  personal 
qualities.  The  private  life  of  the  ELirguis  is  directed  by  the  maxims  of  Maho- 
metan law,  of  which  they  are  strict  observers.  Under  its  sanction,  the  chiefs  ob- 
serve polygamy  to  as  great  an  extent  as  purchase  or  robbery  can  enable  them,  and 
a  separate  tent  is  allotted  to  each  wife. 

The  wealth  of  the  Kirguis  comets  in  horses,  goats,  the  large-tailed  sheep,  and 
a  few  camels.  In  these  respects  their  possessions  are  said  to  be  often  very  con- 
siderable. It  has  been  chiefly,  as  yet,  by  plunder  or  contribution,  that  they  have 
obtained  foreign  luxuries ;  but  some,  adopting  more  peaceable  habits,  have  begun 
to  obtain  them  by  the  exchange  of  furs,  hides,  and  felt 

TURCOMANIA. 

TuRooMAHiA  extends  west  from  Khiva  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  is  a  sandy  and  rocky  country,  labouring  under  a  great  deficiency  of 
water.  The  inhabitants,  more  swarthy,  smaller  in  size,  but  more  square  in  their 
limbs,  than  the  neighbouring  tribes,  live  in  tents  of  felt,  or  in  caves  of  the  rocks. 
They  are  a  set  of  rude  shepherds,  who  often  commit  acts  of  robbery,  and  some- 
times carry  off  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  Persian  provinces,  whom  they  sell 
for  slaves  at  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 

The  Turcomans  are  divided  into  several  tribes,  of  which  the  most  powerful, 
settled  around  and  near  the  Bay  of  Balkan,  number,  it  is  said,  12,000  families. 
They  keep  numbers  of  camels  and  sheep,  and  have  also  a  breed  of  particularly 
strong  and  serviceable  horses,  much  esteemed  in  the  East  These  people  weave 
a  coarse  cloth  of  camels'  wool,  and  raise,  where  the  soil  admits  of  it,  a  little  grain, 
rice,  water-melons,  and  cucumbers.  The  Russians  occasionally  visit  the  &y  of 
Balkan,  and  trade  with  the  Turcomans. 


JAPAN. 

Japah  bears  an  affinity  to  China,  in  the  nature  of  its  institutions,  the  character 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  physical  and  moral  circumstances  which  separate  it  firom 
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the  rest  of  the  world.  Being  populoas,  and  marked  b^  atriking  and  peculiar  fea- 
tures, it  has,  notwithstanding  the  complete  state  of  msulation  in  which  it  holds 
itself  from  other  nations,  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  onnositj  of  Europe. 

Japan  consists  of  three  principal  islands,  one  lai|te»  vad  two  sroaller»  which, 
being  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  channel^  fbrn  altogether  one  long, 
winding,  irregular  range  of  territory.  The  entire  length,  in  one  oblique  line, 
from  point  to  point,  scarcely  falls  short  of  1000  milei;  while  the  breadth  varies 
from  40  or  50  to  200. 

The  aspect  of  Japan  is  bold,  varied,  abrupt,  and  striking,  without  any  single 
feature  that  is  very  prominent.  Rugged  chains  traverse  its  interior,  from  several 
of  which  volcanic  fire  is  thrown  up ;  and  Fusi,  the  highest,  is  covered  with  al- 
most perpetual  snow.  Niphon,  the  largest,  is  about  800  miles  long ;  ELiusiu,  150 
miles  long  by  120  broad ;  Sikoke,  90  long  by  50  broad.  The  other  islands  are 
mere  detached  and  local  objects.  The  southern  part  of  the  large  oontigooos  island 
of  Jesso,  is  completely  colonised  and  possessed  by  the  Japanese^  Moch  of  the 
surface  of  Japan  consists  of  rich  valleys  and  extending  plains,  on  which  most  of 
the  articles  of  tropical  produce  grow  in  great  abundance.  It  was  entirely  un- 
known to  the  ancients,  and  is  not  mention^  by  any  of  their  historians.  The  em- 
pire, however,  has  records,  which  affect  to  detail  its  revolutions  for  a  period  long 
anterior  to  that  which  we  are  justified  in  assigning  to  the  origin  of  human  society. 

The  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  Japan,  which  is  to  ns  the  most  interesting 
part  of  history,  commenced  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  Portuguese,  who  were 
the  first  explorers  of  this  as  well  as  of  every  other  part  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  did 
not  at  first  encounter  that  deadly  jealousy  with  which  Japaa  was  afterwards  closed 
against  Europeans.  Not  only  were  they  allowed  to  eetaUish  a  factory*  and  carry 
on  a  great  trade  at  Firando,  but  no  opposition  was  made  to  the  introduction  of 
missionaries,  for  diffusing  the  Catholic  religion.  St  Francis  Xavier»  the  celebrated 
apostle  of  the  East,  made  Japan  the  great  theatre  of  his  preaching.  After  some 
obstacles,  considerable  progress  was  made ;  several  of  the  princes  or  tributary 
kings,  with  a  great  number  of  their  subjects,  embraced  the  new  faith;  and  an 
em&ssy  was  even  sent  to  Philip  II.  and  the  pope.  In  no  long  time,  however, 
these  &ir  promises  began  to  be  clouded.  The  nobles  became  impatient  of  the  re- 
straints imposed  by  their  new  profession ;  and  the  perpetual  jealousy  of  a  despotic 
government  wajs  kindled  by  the  introduction  of  new  doctrines,  habits,  and  ideas, 
from  a  foreign  nation,  who  might  employ  this  change  as  a  prelude  to  conquest 
Some  rash  steps  taken  by  the  mianooaries,  and,  probably,  the  report  of  Portuguese 
proceedings  in  other  parts  of  Asia,  raised  this  hostile  disposition  to  the  utmost 
pitch.  A  general  pprsecution  was  Commenced  against  all,  both  native  and  foreign, 
who  held  the  new  faith ;  and  it  waa  carried  on  with  an  unrelenting  severity  char- 
acteristic of  the  nation^  which  ended  in  completely  extirpating  the  Catholic  foith. 

Afterwards  the  Dutch,  by  Msoming  the  most  submissive  deportment,  and,  as 
has  been  alleged,  denying  the  faith  on  account  of  which  their  predecessors 
had  been  expelled,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  factory  at  Firanda  This  being 
soon  considered  too  wide  a  field,  they  were  removed  to  the  smaller  spot  of  Nan- 
gasaki,  where  they  have  ever  since  been  allowed  to  remain  under  restrictions 
progressively  severe.  They  have  at  length  been  circumscribed  as  in  a  prison ; 
allowed,  indeed,  to  carry  on  a  certain  portion  of  trade,  but  without  ever  passing 
the  allotted  boundaries.  All  attempts  made  by  other  European  states  have  com- 
pletely failed. 

The  division  of  power  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  military  potentate  is  the 
most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  government  of  Japan :  the  one  holds  the  highest 
rank,  and  the  first  place  in  the  veneration  of  the  whole  nation ;  the  other  alMorbs 
all  the  solid  realities  of  power. 

The  dairi,  who  resides  at  Miaco,  appropriates  the  whole  revenue  of  that  city 
and  its  rich  adjoining  territory.  In  order,  also,  that  he  may  maintain  the  full  pomp 
of  a  sovereign,  a  liberal  allowance  is  held  due  to  him  out  of  the  general  revenue. 
This,  however,  is  all  in  the  hands  of  the  cubo,  who  often  finds  it  inconvenient  to 
make  the  payment,  and  has  recourse  to  apologies  which,  whether  satisfactory  or 
not,  the  other  has  no  means  of  disallowing.     Thus,  a  proud  poverty  reigns  in  thisi 
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ncred  coait,  which  ia  greatly  increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  all  the  members 
of  the  blood  royal,  now  amounting  to  many  thousands,  must  be  so  maintained  as 
not  to  bring  contempt  upoo  the  race. 

The  cobo,  or  temoond  sovereign  of  Japan,  rules  with  an  authority  which  ad- 
mits, in  principle,  of  no  limitatioo.  In  fact,  however,  it  stands  on  a  very  different 
footing  from  that  of  the  despotic  monarchies  of  Asia.  The  provinces  are  ruled 
by  princes,  once  warlike  and  independent,  and  only  reduced,  aner  a  hard  struggle, 
to  bend  to  the  will  of  a  conqneror.  They  are  obliged  to  leave  the  greater  part  of 
their  &mily  at  court  as  hostages,  and  themselves  to  reside  there  for  a  great  part 
of  the  year.  When  discovered  or  believed  to  be  engaged  in  any  measure  hostile 
to  the  government,  death  is  the  immediate  and  irrevocable  sentence ;  and  the 
only  mitigation  granted  is  that  of  being  allowed  to  procure  it  by  their  own  hands. 

The  laws  of  Japan,  in  general,  mav  be  said,  even  more  emphatically  than  those 
of  Draco,  to  be  written  in  blood.  Cfutting  in  pieces,  piercing  the  belly  with  a 
knife,  immersion  in  boiling  oil,  are  common  modes  of  punishing  the  guilty.  The 
parent  sufiers  for  the  crime  of  the  child,  and  the  child  for  that  of  the  parent  Of 
these  violent  measures,  however,  the  result  really  is,  that  the  security  of  person 
and  property  is  very  complete,  and  that  capital  punishments  are  even  rendered 
more  rare  than  in  most  other  nations.  Around  Nangasaki  only,  examples  of  this 
unrelenting  severity  continue  more  frequent,  in  order  to  extirpate  every  remnant 
of  Christianity,  and  also  to  punish  the  instances  of  contraband  traffic  which  private 
interest  prompts,  in  the  face  of  the  most  rigorous  prohibitiona 

The  Japanese  rank  with  the  richest  and  most  industrious  nations  of  Asia,  though 
they  confine  themselves  so  entirely  to  their  internal  resouroes.  In  particular,  their 
fertile  soil,  and  even  those  parts  of  it  to  which  nature  has  been  least  bountifbl,  are 
improved  with  the  roost  exemplary  diligence.  The  basis  of  their  culture  is  Chi- 
nese ;  and  they  resemble  that  people  m  the  extreme  care  with  which  manure  is 
collected.  Rice  is  the  pride  of  Japanese  agriculture,  and  the  main  staff  of  life. 
That  which  is  raised  on  the  best  soil  is  said  to  be  finer,  whiter,  and  more  easily 

f»reserved,  than  any  other  in  Asia.  Next  in  utility  ranks  the  daid-su,  a  species  of 
arge  bean,  which,  being  made  into  a  pulp,  serves  like  butter  as  a  condiment  to 
season  many  of  their  dishes.  Wheat  and  barley  are  also  standard  grains,  though 
not  to  an  equal  extent 

The  tea-plant  grows  without  culture  in  the  hedges ;  ginger,  pepper,  sugar,  cot- 
ton, and  indigo,  are  cultivated  with  success.  The  fig  Sad  the  chestnut  are  their 
principal  fruits.  One  of  the  most  valuable  trees  is  the  Arnsi,  which  yields  the 
varnish  employed  in  the  rich  lackered  ware  peculiar  to  the  country.  There  are 
few  cattle  m  Japan :  a  variety  of  the  buffiilo,  and  aoon  small  oxen,  are  employed 
in  agriculture.  The  horses  are  small,  but  not  numenxiB :  dc^  abound,  and  a  few 
^ogB  have  been  brought  from  China. 

The  Japanese  do  not  use  much  animal  food,  with  the  exception  of  fish,  of  which 
there  is  a  great  variety ;  and  the  whale  is  highly  prized  by  them,  more  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  food  than  for  the  oil.  The  standard  food  is  hot  rice-cakes,  along  with  tea 
or  rice  beer. 

Japan  is  considered  to  be  very  populous ;  but  statements  of  the  amount  are  so 
uncertain  as  to  have  been  estimated  at  from  15,000,000  to  50,000,000.  Allowing 
it  to  be  as  thickly  inhabited  as  China  Proper,  it  will  amount  to  about  the  former 
number.  This  country  is  rich  in  mineral  productions,  which  consist  of  gold  and 
silver,  copper  in  great  abundance  and  the  best  in  the  world,  some  iron  and  tin, 
also  sulphur  and  coal.  Pearls  and  amber  are  found  on  the  sea-shores  in  consider- 
able quantities.  Manufactures  are  exerted  on  the  same  branches  and  after  the 
same  models  as  the  Chinese.  Silk,  cotton,  porcelain,  and  lackered  wore,  in  which 
last  they  excel,  are  the  chief  They  are  also  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
working  metals  and  the  making  of  glass. 

The  Japanese  do  not  themselves  carry  on  foreign  commerce,  but  permit  the 
Chinese  and  Coreans  to  trade  to  Nangasaki ;  also,  3ie  Dutch,  who  are  restricted 
to  a  small  island,  where,  subjected  to  every  humiliation,  they  are  allowed  to  dis- 
pose of  two  annual  cargoes.  As  they  make,  however,  a  profit  of  20,000/.  a  year, 
they  continue,  notwithstanding  some  menaces,  to  brave  all  the  mortifications,  and 
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even  dangrere,  which  attend  this  traffic.  Commerce,  thns  confined  almost  entirely 
to  the  interior  of  the  empire,  is  very  active  within  that  sphere.  AD  the  shores 
and  bays  appear  crowded  with  barks,  conveying  from  place  to  place  the  various 
products  of  the  provinces.  The  roads  are  excellent,  and  thronged  in  an  amazing 
degree ;  they  are  kept  clean  by  the  mere  anxiety  of  the  people  to  collect  the  mud 
as  manure.  The  broad  and  rapid  torrents  in  the  mountainous  districts  are  crossed 
by  handsome  bridges  of  cedar,  well  fenced,  and  always  kept  in  the  most  perfect 
repair. 

The  Japanese  seem,  in  personal  appearance,  to  be  a  somewhat  altered  and  im- 
proved variety  of  the  Mongols  and  Chinese.  Their  eyes  are  even  in  a  greater 
degree  small,  pointed,  oblong,  sunk  in  the  head,  with  a  deep  furrow  made  by  the 
eyelids;  they  have  almost  the  Appearance  of  being  pink-eyed.  Their  heads  are 
in  general  large,  and  their  necks  short;  their  harr  is  black,  thick,  and  shining 
from  the  use  of  oil.  They  are,  however,  robust,  well  made,  active,  and  easy  in 
their  motions.  Their  complexion,  yellow  and  passing  into  brown,  appears  to  be 
entirely  produced  by  the  climate ;  since  ladies,  who  are  constantly  protected  firom 
the  heat  of  the  sun,  are  as  white  as  in  Europe. 

The  national  character  is  strikingly  marked,  and  strongly  contrasted  with  that 
which  generally  prevails  throughout  Asia.  The  Japanese  differ  most  especially 
from  the  Chinese,  their  nearest  neighbours,  notwithstanding  the  resemblance  in 
form  and  lineaments.  Although  they  are  said  to  make  good  subjects,  even  to  the 
severe  government  under  which  they  live,  they  yet  retam  an  impatience  of  con- 
trol, and  a  force  of  public  opinion,  which  renders  it  impossible  for  any  ruler  wan- 
tonly to  tyrannize  over  them.  Instead  of  that  mean,  artful,  and  truckling  dispo- 
sition, so  general  among  Asiatics,  their  manners  are  distinguished  by  a  manly 
frankness,  and  all  their  proceedings  by  honour  and  good  faith.  They  are  habitu- 
ally kind  and  good-humoured,  when  nothing  occurs  to  rouse  their  hostile  passions, 
and  they  carry  the  ties  of  friendship  even  to  a  romantic  height  To  serve  and 
defend  a  friend  in  every  peril,  and  to  meet  torture  and  death  rather  than  betray 
him,  is  considered  as  a  duty  from  which  nothing  can  dispense.  The  greatest  defect 
seems  to  be  pride,  which  runs  through  all  classes,  rises  to  the  highest  pitch  among 
the  great,  and  leads  them  to  displav  an  extravagant  pomp  in  their  retinue  and 
establishment,  and  to  despbe  everything  in  the  nature  of  industry  and  mercantile 
employment  Self-murder  here,-  like  duelling  in  Europe,  seems  to  be  the  point  of 
honour  among  the  great ;  and  the  nobles,  even  when  condemned  to  death  by  the 
sovereign,  reserve  the  privilege  of  executing  the  sentence  with  their  own  handa 

There  are  two  religions  id  Japan ;  one  native,  called  the  Sintos,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  the  dairi ;  the  other,  the  Buddha,  called  here  Budso,  the  same  which  pre- 
vails over  all  eastern  Asia.  The  Budso  gains  ascendency  by  mingling  with  the 
original  system  those  attractive  accessories  which  it  possesses  in  common  with  the 
Catholic,  monasteries,  processions,  beads,  drums,  noisy  music^  and  the  belief  of 
purgatory ;  which,  though  condemned  by  the  pure  and  orthodox  Sintoists,  have  a 
general  influence  over  the  people.  The  Sintos  profess  to  believe  in  a  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  universe,  and  among  their  number  is  distinguished  a  class  of  pure 
and  philosophic  worshippers,  who  entertain  lofty  conceptions  of  the  Deity,  and 
cultivate  the  practice  of  virtue  as  the  chief  means  of  gaining  his  favour.  Their 
belief,  however,  being  thought  to  resemble  the  Christian,  fell  into  some  discredit 
when  the  latter  became  the  object  of  such  deadly  persecution. 

Pilgrimage  is  the  custom  to  which  the  Japanese  adhere  with  the  greatest  zeal, 
and  from  which  they  promise  themselves  the  greatest  benefit,  temporal  and  spir- 
itual. No  one  can  be  accounted  at  all  eminent  in  sanctity,  or  have  any  assurance 
of  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins,  who  has  not  been  once  a  year  at  Isje,  tlie  grand 
temple  of  the  Tensio  Dai  Sir,  or  first  of  the  celestial  spirits,  situated  in  a  province 
of  the  same  name.  The  roads  in  summer  arc  completely  choked  with  the  crowds 
of  devout  worshippers,  on  their  way  to  the  sacred  shrine.  As  many  have  not  the 
means  of  paying  their  own  way,  a  large  proportion  betake  themselves  to  begging, 
and,  prostrate  on  the  ground,  call  out  to  the  rich  passengers,  **A  forthing  to  carry 
me  to  Isje !" 

The  Japanese,  in  their  mode  of  printing,  and  their  ideas  on  speculative  subjects. 
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are  originftlly  Chinese.  They  are  far,  however,  from  displaying  the  same  proud 
indifierence  and  disdain  of  everything  foreign.  Their  minds  are  active,  and  im- 
bued with  the  most  eager  curiosity  on  all  subjects.  On  the  few  occasions  allowed 
to  them  by  the  jealous  rigour  of  their  government,  they  have  harassed  Europeans 
with  multiplied  questions  respecting  those  branches  of  knowledge  in  which  they 
felt  and  admitted  their  superiority. 

In  travelling,  the  Japanese  spend  more  time  than  perhaps  any  other  nation. 
The  main  roads  are  said  to  be  usually  as  crowded  as  the  streets  of  the  most 
populous  cities  in  Europe.  This  is  owing  to  their  numerous  pilgrimages ;  to  the 
extent  of  their  inland  trade ;  and,  most  of  all,  to  the  immense  retinues  which 
attend  the  princes  in  their  annual  journeys  to  and  from  the  court  of  the  cubo. 
The  retinue  of  one  of  the  very  first  rank  is  computed  to  amount  to  20,000,  and 
covers  the  roads  for  several  miles.  That  such  a  retinue  may  pass  without  incon- 
venience or  collision,  all  the  inns  are  engaged  for  a  month  before ;  and  in  all  the 
towns  and  villages  on  the  route,  boards  are  set  up  to  announce  that,  on  such  a 
day,  such  a  great  lord  is  to  pass  through. 

Jeddo,  the  capita]  of  Japan,  lies  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Niphon,  and  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  few  rivers  which  possess  any  consider- 
able magnitude.  It  is  seven  miles  long  and  five  broad,  and  contains  many  splendid 
palaces  of  the  grett  lords,  all  of  whom  must  reside  in  it  for  a  great  part  of  the 
year.  The  bvildinffs,  on  account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  are  built  of 
one  story  oatj.  The  palace,  however,  though  equally  low,  is  five  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference, mcluding  a  wide  exterior  area  occupied  by  the  spacious  mansions  of 
the  princes  and  great  lords  of  the  court  The  city  is  subject  to  dreadful  fires, 
one  of  which,  in  1703,  consumed  100,000  houses.  It  is  the  scat  of  varied  branches 
of  industry,  and  carries  on  also  a  great  internal  trade. 

Miaoo,  the  spiritual  capital  of  Japan,  is  still  the  chief  seat  of  polished  manners, 
refined  arts,  and  inlel^lectual  culture.  The  finest  silk  stufib  flowered  with  gold 
and  silver,  the  richest  varnishes,  the  best  painted  papers,  and  the  most  skilful 
works  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  are  here  manufactured.  It  is  likewise  the  centre 
of  literature  and  science,  and  most  of  the  works  which  are  published  and  read  in 
Japan  issue  from  its  presses.  The  lay  inhabitants,  according  to  the  last  enumera- 
tion, were  477,000,  and  the  ecclesiastical,  including  the  court,  52,000;  making  in 
all,  528,000. 

Osaka,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  on  which  Miaoo  is  situated,  is  a  flourishing 
sea-port,  intersected,  like  Venice,  by  numerous  canals,  which  are  connected  by 
bridges  of  cedar. 

The  Japanese  have  now  occupied  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  great  island  of 
Jesso  which  are  accessible  and  improveable.  Matsmai,  the  capital^  is  supposed  to 
contain  60,000  soula 

Nangasaki,  that  interesting  point  at  which  alone  this  empire  comes  in  contact 
with  any  foreign  nation,  is  a  large,  industrious,  trading  town.  On  a  small  adioin- 
ing  island  the  Dutch  are  allowed  to  carry  on  their  scanty  commerce.  They  have 
here  a  space  of  800  feet  long  bv  120  broad,  on  which  they  ha^e  erected  several 
large  storehouses,  and  rendered  them  fire-prooC  The  most  unheard-of  precau- 
tions are  taken  to  prevent  any  contraband  transaction,  commercial  or  political,  and 
it  is  confidently  asserted  that  these  are  insufficient  to  guard  against  the  powerful 
impulse  of  self-interest,  and  that  contraband  trade  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent 

The  strong  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese, — stronger  even  than  the 
similar  feeling  which  prevails  in  China, — to  have  the  least  possible  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  has  doubtless  proceeded  from  their  knowledge  of  the  &cU  con- 
nected with  European  colonization  in  India  and  elsewhere;  and  however  lightly 
we  may  esteem  the  general  intellect  and  polity  of  these  two  great  Asiatic  nations, 
it  can  scarcely  be  (foubted  that  to  the  rigorous  interdiction  in  question  they  are 
indebted  for  the  continuance  of  their  national  independence. 
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OcEANiGA  is  the  name  recently  adopted  to  designate  all  the  countries  which  are 
consider^  as  forming  the  fifth  grand  division  of  the  globe.    Up  to  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  and  still  later,  theoretical  geographers,  from  th«>  fiincifal  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  an  equilibriam  in  the  solid  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth,  sup- 
posed that  a  vast  continent  surrounded  the  Antarctic  Pole ;  and  this  imaginary 
region  was  called  by  them  Terra  Australia.     When  the  errors  of  these  specula-  I 
tive  writers  were  corrected  by  the  voyages  and  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook,  all  I 
the  islands  lying  south  of  Asia  and  those  m  the  Pacific  Ocean  had  already  received  I 
peculiar  proper  names.    It  did  not  seem  convenient  to  the  geographers  of  that 
period  to  add  those  islands  either  to  Asia  or  to  America,  and  they  wished,  there- 
fore, to  devise  a  name  which  should  comprehend  all  of  these,  and  at  the  same  time 
express  their  position  on  the  globe.     The  different  terms  Australia,  Australasia, 
and  Oceanica,  have  been  proposed  by  difierent  writers,  of  which  the  last  appears 
to  have  obtained  the  ascendency. 

The  islands  composing  Oceanica  are  situated  partly  to  the  south  of  Asia,  and 
partly  in  the  wido  Pacific  between  Asia  and  America.  This  portion  of  the  globe 
began  to  be  discovered  after  America  and  the  South  Seas  were  known  to  Europe- 
ans. Magellan,  who  first  undertook  a  voyage  round  the  world,  had  promised  the 
Spanish  monarch,  into  whose  service  he  entered  when  he  left  the  Portuguese, 
that  he  would  arrive  at  the  Moluccas  by  sailing  westward.  On  this  voyage  he 
discovered,  March  6, 1521,  the  Lad  rones,  or  Mariana  Islands,  a  group  which  con- 
stitutes k  part  of  Oceanica.  Magellan  must,  therefore,  be  reguxled  as  the  first 
discoverer  of  this  portion  of  the  globe,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  subsequent  dis- 
coveries in  this  quarter.  Three  hundred  years  elapsed  before  all  the  islands, 
which  now  pass  under  the  name  of  Oceanica,  were  known  to  Europeans. 

After  Magellan,  the  Spanish  navigators  continued  the  process  of  discovery  in 
this  part  of  the  world,  particularly  Alvaro  de  Mendana,  who^  in  the  last  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  discovered  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Marquesas,  and 
passed  through  the  Society  and  Friendly  Islands  without  seeing  them.  Fernandez 
de  Quiros,  who  had  accompanied  him  on  his  third  voyage,  took  a  southerly  direc- 
tion, and  hit  upon  the  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  contains  the  mo«[t  islands. 
He  made  known  to  the  world  the  Society  Islands  and  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Dutch  began  to  explore  this  part  of  the  ocean, 
and,  besides  several  small  islands,  discovered  the  large  island  of^Australia,  or  New 
Holland,  which  received  its  name  from  them,  although  there  is  some  reason  for 
supposing  that  it  had  been  visited  by  the  Portuguese  a  hundred  years  earlier;  but 
their  discoveries  seem  to  have  been  concealed  by  their  government,  and  after- 
wards forgotten.  Tasman,  a  Dutchman,  and  Dampier,  an  Englishman,  continued 
these  discoverie&  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  English  navi- 
gators Byron,  Wallis  and  Carteret,  and  the  French  Bougainville,  exerted  them- 
selves to  extend  the  knowledge  of  Oceanica.  But  Captain  James  Cook,  who  cir- 
cumnavigated the  world  from  1768  to  1779,  contributed  most  to  the  more  accurate 
examination  of  this  portion  of  the  globe,  corrected  the  knowledge  of  Europeans 
with  regard  to  the  islands  already  known,  again  discovered  islands  before  seen, 
and  was  the  original  discoverer  of  New  Caledonia  and  the  Sandwich  Islands. 
After  the  time  of  Cook,  both  the  French  and  English  exerted  themselves  to  ffive 
the  world  a  better  acquaintance  with  Oceanica.  Among  the  later  navigators  £n- 
trecasteaux,  Grant,  La  Peyrouse,  Baudin,  Flinders,  Krusenstern,  Kotzebue,  and 
Beechey,  added  to  our  knowledge  of  this  region. 

Many  of  these  islands  are  extensive  countries,  and  one  of  them  is  about  equal 

in  area  to  Europe.    The  whole  surface  of  the  islands  may  be  estimated  at  from  4 

to  5,000,000  of  square  miles,  an  extent  perhaps  nearly  equal  to  one-tenth  part  of 

all  the  land  on  the  globe.     The  population  may  be  estimated  at  from  15,000,000 

I  to  20,000,000.    No  portion  of  the  globe  has  more  numerous  inequalities  of  surfiice. 
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and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  mountain  ranges  have  all  a  general  direction  from 
north  to  south.  Many  of  these  mountains  are  volcanic,  and  are  described  by  navi- 
gators as  often  seeming  to  the  mariner  to  rise  like  giants,  from  the  bosom  of  the 
deep.  In  no  part  of  the  world,  are  there  so  many  volcanoes.  In  Schouten's 
islands  near  New  Guinea,  the  flames  and  smoke  rise  calmly  over  a  fruitful  and 
smiling  country ;  in  other  islands,  dreadful  torrents  of  black  lava  daricen  the  shorea 
The  volcano  of  Gilolo  broke  out  in  1673  with  a  violence  which  made  the  whole  of 
the  Moluccas  shake.  The  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as  Magindanao,  and  the 
scoria  and  the  pumice-stones,  floating  on  the  sea,  seemed  to  retard  the  progress  of 
the  vessels.  Several  volcanoes  are  also  in  eonslant  aettvity  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands. 

The  ibrmation  of  many  of  these  islands  is  attributed  to  the  operation  of  minute 
insects.  All  the  low  islands  seem  to  have  for  their  base  a  reef  of  coral  rocks, 
generally  disposed  in  a  circular  form.  In  the  interior  the  sand  is  mixed  with 
pieces  of  broken  coral,  and  other  marine  substances,  proving  that  such  islands 
have  been  origtnallv  formed  by  these  coral  rocks,  which  are  inhabited  and  accord- 
ing to  some  created  by  »)ophites,  and  afterwards  augmented  and  elevated  by  the 
slow  accumulation  of  light  bodies  drifted  to  them  by  the  sea.  it  is  very  remark- 
able that  in  some  of  these  islands  there  are  elevations  of  several  hundred  feet  in 
height,  on  whose  summits  these  coral  rocks  are  found ;  this  seems  to  prove  that 
they  have  been  formed  by  the  coral  insects  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  has  gra- 
dually retired  and  left  them  exposed. 

The  climate  tfaroaghout  Oceanica  is,  for  the  most  part,  delightfiiL  Perpetual 
spring  <x>mbined  with  perpetual  summer,  displays  the  opening  blossom,  mingled 
with  the  ripened  fniits.  A  perfume  of  exquisite  sweetness  embalms  the  atmo- 
sphere, which  is  continsally  refreshed  by  the  wholesome  breezes  firom  the  sea. 
Here  might  mankind,  if  they  could  throw  off  their  vices,  lead  lives  exempt  from 
trouble  md  from  want.  Their  bread  grows  on  the  trees  which  shade  their  lawns, 
and  the  light  tarks  glide  on  the  tranquil  seas,  protected  from  the  swellmg  surge 
by  the  conii  reefs  which  enclose  them. 

The  islands  of  Oceanica  afford  a  very  varied  vegetation  among  the  trees  and 

Slants,  of  which  there  are  many  of  great  utility  to  the  natives.  In  the  Sunda 
glands,  the  Philippines,  and  the  Moluccas,  rice  occupies  the  place  of  wheat,  and 
the  -culture  of  it  is  prdbabl^  extended  over  New  Gruinea;  these  also  produce  in 
abundance  those  tropical  articles  which  are  of  chief  importance  in  commerce;  cot- 
ton, sugar,  pepper,  coffee,  and  spices  of  all  kinds,  in  greater  variety  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  Farther  to  the  east,  in  the  islands  of  Polynesia,  there  are 
several  exceeding  tiseful  esculent  roots  and  plaats,  which  grow  either  sponta- 
neously or  under  the  influence  of  culture.  The  yam,  the  taro,  the  sweet  potatoe, 
the  plantain,  and  the  banana,  all  more  or  less  answer  the  double  purpose  oi  bread 
and  vegetables.  The  most  important  product  of  these  islands  is  tho  bread-fruit  j 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  rises  to  the  height  of  40  feet,  and  attains  the  thickness 
of  a  man*s  body.  The  fruit  is  as  large  as  a  child's  head :  gathered  before  it  is  fully 
ripe,  and  baked  among  ashes,  it  becmnes  a  wholesome  bread  somewhat  resembling 
fresh  wheat  bread  in  taste.  The  cocoa-nut  is,  after  the  bread-fruit  tree,  the  most 
serviceable;  it  grows  equally  well  in  the  richest  and  in  the  most  barren  soils,  and 
in  its  fruit,  its  ^irood,  its  leaves,  and  its  fibres,  it  is  equally  subservient  to  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  the  people.  Beside  the  articles  enumerated,  firuits  of  various 
kinds  abound,  and  of  excellent  quality;  the  chief  are  oranges,  shaddocks,  and 
limes,  citrons,  pine  and  custard  apples,  goavas,  figs,  Slc,  In  the  colonies  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  the  principal  European  grains  and  vegetables  have 
been  introduced  and  grow  in  great  perfection. 

The  people  of  Oceanica  are  divided  into  two  races,  distinct  in  origin,  language, 
aspect,  and  character,  and  irreconcileably  hostile  to  each  other ;  the  brown  and 
the  black  races.  They  bear  the  same  analogy  that  the  white  and  the  negro  bear 
in  the  western  regions ;  the  former,  superior  in  intelligence  and  power,  driving 
tiie  other  before  him,  oppressing  and  reducing  him  to  bondage.  Thus,  in  all  the 
great  iBAands  the  brown  race  has  now  established  a  decided  and  undisputed  supe- 
riority. 
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The  black  race,  called  often  the  Papuas  or  Oriental  Negroes,  appear  to  be  a 
dwarf  variety  of  the  neffro  of  Africa.  They  are  of  low  stature  and  feeble  frame, 
generally  under,  and  Beldom,  or  never  exceeding  five  feet  in  height  The  <;oloar 
18  sooty  rather  than  black ;  the  woolly  hair  grows  in  small  tufU,  with  a  spiral  twist 
The  forehead  is  higher,  the  nose  more  projecting,  the  upper  lip  longer  and  more 
prominent  The  under  lip  is  protruded,  and  forms  indeed  the  lower  part  of  the 
face,  whidi  has  scarcely  the  vestige  of  a  chin.  This  degraded  class  of  human 
beings  is  generally  dif^sed  through  New  Guinea,  New  Holland,  and  other  large 
islaiids  of  the  Pacific.  Their  habits  have  been  very  little  observed,  Europeans 
having  only  had  occasional  individuals  presented  to  them  as  objects  of  curiosity. 
Little  is  recorded  except  the  ferocity  with  which  they  wage  their  ceaseless  war 
with  the  brown  races,  who  have  driven  them  from  all  the.  finer  parts  of  this  region. 

The  brown,  or  Malay  tribes,  especially  those  which  inhabit  the  ishinds  of  Ma- 
laysia, are  short,  squat,  and  robust,  being  reckoned,  on  an  average,  four  inches 
lower  than  the  European  standard.  There  are  considerable  varieties  of  colour 
and  appearance,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for  by  the  climate.  These  island- 
ers are  rather  an  ugly  race ;  their  frame  is  deficient  in  symmetry,  their  lower 
limbs  large  and  heavy.  The  fiice  is  round ;  the  mouth  wide,  but  with  fine  teeth ; 
the  cheek-bones  high,  the  nose  short  and  small ;  the  eyes  are  small,  and  always 
black.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh^  always  black,  and,  except  on  the  head, 
extremely  deficient 

The  Malays  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  &c.,  are  generally  Mahometans,  much 
addicted  to  piracy,  in  their  disposition  daring,  restless,  ferocious,  and  vindictive ; 
to  enemies  remorseless;  to  firiends  capricious;  and  to  strangers  treacherous. 
Amongst  them  gambling  and  games  of  hazard  are  pursued  with  an  intense  degree 
of  passion.  Every  man  goes  armed  with  a  crees,  or  dagger,  which  he  regards  as 
the  instrument  both  of  defending  himself  and  avenging  his  wrongs.  The  right 
of  private  revenge  is  claimed  by  every  individual  for  injuries  received  either  by 
himself,  his  fiimilV,  or  tribe.  When  circumstances  deprive  him  of  any  hope  of 
avenging  himseu  with  ease  and  safety,  he  has  recourse  to  that  dreadful  outrage 
peculiar  to  these  islands,  termed  running  a  muck.  The  individual  under  this  im- 
pulse draws  his  dagger  and  runs  through  the  house  or  into  the  street,  stabbing 
without  distinction  every  one  he  meets  till  he  himself  is  killed  or  taken.  This 
movement  is  always  sudden,  indicated  by  no  previous  looks  or  gestures,  and  from 
motives  which  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  discover.  The  police  officers,  in  contempla- 
tion of  these  violences,  are  provided  with  certain  forked  instruments,  with  which 
they  arrest  and  secure  the  onender. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Polynesian  islands,  though  of  the  same  race,  are  much 
more  distinguished  for  beauty  and  regularity  of  form   than  those  of  Malaysia. 
Their  complexion  is  sometimes  not  darker  than  that  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians. 
Social   life,  among  these   islanders,  presents  peculiar  and  picturesoue  aspects. 
Instead  of  those  fierce  and  gloomy  propensities  which  usually  sway  the  breast  of 
savage  tribes,  their  manners  are  distinguished  by  a  courtesy,  gaiety,  and  amenity, 
which,  combined  with  the  beauty  and  abundance  with  which  the  land  is  gifted, ; 
made  it  appear  to  the  first  voyagers  like  a  terrestrial  paradise.    These  flattering 
appearances,  however,  proved  in  many  respects  to  be  very  fallacious.    Amid  the  \ 
lavish  kindness  with  which  Europeans  were  greeted,  they  soon  discovered  an  uni- 
versal propensity  to  pilfering,  while  the  virtue  of  the  female  sex  was  not  proof 
against  nails,  buttons,  or  the  most  insignificant  toys.     These  faults  were,  doubt- 
less, aggravated  by  the  attractive  nature  of  these  new  and  tempting  objects ;  but  < 
it  was,  moreover,  soon  evident,  that  their  dances  and  other  amusements  were  con- 1 
ducted  in  a  manner  the  most  revolting  to  decorum,  and  that  there  existed  in  Ota- : 
heite  a  society  called  arreoy^  who  made  it  a  regular  system  to  have  wives  in  com- ! 
mon,  and  to  put  their  ofispring  to  death.     Nor  was  infanticide  the  only  practice  ' 
marked  by  the  ferocity  of  savage  life.     In  many  of  the  islands  cannibalism  is  still 
practised,  and  in  the  most  polished  there  remain  traces  of  its  former  existence. 
The  people  of  the  Sandwich  and  Friendly  Islands  were  at  first  considered  more 
respectable ;  but  their  character,  on  further  acquaintance,  was  found  to  be  stained  \ 
with  practices  equally  revolting.  ( 
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The  native  religion  of  these  islanders  may  be  ranked  amongst  the  darkest 
forms  of  superstition.  It  not  only  gives  no  support  to  viilue,  but  i39S>rds  full  sanc- 
tion to  the  most  cruel  and  dissolute  practices.  Even  the  flagitious  society  of 
arreoy  was  supposed  to  possess  a  peculiar  sanctity.  Not  only  animals  were  offer- 
ed in  profusion,  but  human  victims  were  universally  sacrificed  on  the  bloody  al- 
tars of  the  Polynesian  divinities.  One  of  the  observances  which  most  powerfully 
influenced  their  habitual  existence  was  that  of  tmboo^  a  species  of  prohibition, 
which  a  person,  in  honour  of  his  favourite  divinity,  may  impose  upon  himself,  upon 
any  part  of  his  body,  his  house,  his  boat,  or  whatever  belongs  to  him. 

European  intercourse,  during  the  present  century,  has  efiected  a  remarkable 
chaqge  upcm  these  islands.  Among  the  most  active  agents,  have  been  the  Eng- 
lish and  American  Missionariea  Another  cause  may  be  found  in  the  increased 
number  principally  of  American  and  British  whaling  and  trading  vessels,  which 
frequent,  of  late  years,  the  various  islands  and  ports  of  these  regions.  Hence  the 
harbours  of  some,  particularly  the  Sandwich  islands,  are  oftentimes  crowded  with 
vessels,  and  American  merchants  have  even  settled  in  their  ports.  The  mariners 
and  missionaries,  two  very  opposite  characters,  do  not  always  act  in  unison,  or 
report  very  ^vourably  of  each  other ;  but  they  have  combined  m  producing  a  some- 
what grotesque  mixture  of  the  arts,  manners,  and  civilization  of  Europe,  with  the 
rude  and  licentious  habits  to  which  the  people  were  previously  addicted.  The 
missionaries  have  attained  a  predominant  influence  m  many  of  these  islands. 
Spacious  churches  have  been  built,  which  the  natives  frequent,  decently  dressed, 
and  with  a  serious  and  reverential  air.  Still  the  missionaries  candidly  admit  that 
much  is  yet  wanting,  both  as  to  Christian  knowledge  and  conduct  The  obset- 
vancb  of  the  SabbaUi,  which  is  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  llieir  reli^ous  prac- 
tice, seems,  in  ^Mfood  measure,  connected  with  their  ancient  veneration  for  any 
thing  tabooed.  Uaptain  Beechey  alleges  that  they  venerate  their  bibles,  in  some 
degree,  rather  as  household  gods,  means  of  mysterious  protection,  than  as  sources 
of  instruction.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  grossest  jsuperstitioos 
have  been  demolished,  that  human  victims  no  longer  bleed,  that  the  arreoy  society 
is  broken  up,  infanticide  has  ceased,  and  public  decorum  is  generally  observed. 
The  missionaries  have  introduced  letters  into  these  islands,  where,  previously, 
nothing  of  that  nature  existed ;  neither  hieroglyphics,  pictorial  representations, 
nor  symbols  of  any  description.  As  soon  as  Christianity  was  established,  they  set 
on  foot  schools;  and  the  natives  applied  themselves  with  extraordinary  ardour  to 
this  new  acquisition.  Mr.  Ellis  tells  us,  that  '*  aged  chiefs  and  priests,  and  hardy 
warriors,  with  their  spelling-books  in  their  hands,  might  be  seen  sitting,  hour 
after  hour,  on  the  benches  in  the  schools,  by  the  side,  perhaps,  of  some  smiling 
boy  or  girl,  by  whom  they  were  thankful  to  be  taught  the  use  of  letters.^  Yet, 
after  the  first  novelty  was  over,  considerable  difficulty  has  been  found  in  obtaining 
regular  attendance,  which  yet  is  anxiously  desired,  not  only  with  a  view  to  in- 
struction, but  for  forming  the  youth  to  regular  habits.  Still  a  considerable  num- 
ber have  thus  attained  a  competent  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  Oceanica  affords  only  a  few  specimens  of  the  great 
quadrupeds  common  to  the  other  divisions  of  the  globe.  It  possesses,  however, 
several  species  which  are  peculiar,  and  not  found  elsewhere.  The  most  remark- 
able is  the  Ouran  Outang,  or  wild  roan  of  the  woods.  He  is  not  very  common, 
and  is  mostly  found  in  Borneo.  He  is  from  3  to  4^  feet  in  height,  and  nearly 
covered  with  a  brownish  red  hair.  He  is  incapable  of  walking  erect,  but  seems 
peculiarly  fitted  for  climbing  trees.  In  his  habits,  he  is  very  similar  to  a  common 
monkey.  The  Pongo,  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  the  Ouran  Outang  of 
mature  age,  is  six  or  seven  feet  in  height,  and  is  very  formidable,  from  its  strength 
and  fierceness.  This  animal  is  a  native  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  The  long-arm> 
ed  ape,  or  Siamang,  is  found  in  troops  in  Sumatra ;  they  are  headed  bv  a  chief, 
who  is  considered  invulnerable  by  the  Malays :  these  animals  assemble  at  sun- 
rise, and  make  the  woods  echo  with  their  wild  and  peculiar  cry.  In  captivity, 
they  are  remarkably  tractable.    The  singular  Proboscis  Monkey  is  distinguished 
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from  all  othera  by  havinff  a  long  projecting  iioee»  giving  to  the  head  of  the  ani- 
mal the  appearance  of  a  kidicroua  mask. 

The  Malay  Tapir  is  in  size  nearly  equal  to  the  Bufialo,  and  is  particularly  di»- 
tinguisbed  by  its  colour ;  the  fore  and  hind  parts  being  glossy  black,  while  the 
body  has  a  broad  and  wellndefined  belt  of  white  extending  nearly  round  it,  resem- 
bling a  piece  of  white  linen  thrown  upon  the  animal.  Its  disposition  is  so  mild 
and  gentle,  that  it  will  become  as  tame  and  fitmiliar  as  a  dog.  The  Babyroossa 
Hog,  found  in  Borneo  and  the  adjacent  islands,  has  much  of  the  manners  of  the 
pi? :  it  is  said  to  swim  remarkably  well,  and  even  to  pass  from  one  island  to  an- 
other :  the  tusks  are  enormous,  and  appear  more  like  curled  horns  rising  out  of 
the  jaws  than  teeth.  The  Javanese  Genet,  or  Coffee  Rat,  has  obtained  the  latter 
name  on  account  of  its  fondness  for  coffee :  in  pilfering  this  berry,  it  selects  only 
the  ripest  and  most  perfect,  which,  being  discharged  unchanged,  are  eagerly  col- 
lected by  the  natives,  as  the  coffee  is  thus  obtained  without  the  tedious  process  of 
shelling.  It  also  commits  depredations  on  various  description  of  fruits,  especially 
pine-apples.  If  taken  young,  it  soon  becomes  gentle  and  docile,  and  readily  sub- 
sists on  either  animal  or  vegetable  food. 

The  Kangaroo,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  occurs  only  in  New  Hol- 
land :  the  largest  is  about  the  size  of  a  full-grown  sheep,  and  moves  by  springing 
30  feet  at  a  leap,  which  it  is  enabled  to  do  by  the  ^reat  length  and  strength  of  its 
hind  legs.  The  female  of  all  the  different  varieties  is  provided  with  an  abdomi- 
nal pouch,  similar  to  that  of  the  opossum,  for  the  reception  of  the  young.  The 
flesh  of  this  animal  is  much  esteemed  for  food,  which  is  said  to  resemble  mutton. 
The  Kangaroo  is  very  timid,  and  flies  from  man,  seeking  instant  concealment 
The  Dingo,  or  New  Holland  Dcm^,  is  never  known  to  bark :  it  is  fierce,  active, 
and  voracious;  runs  with  the  tail  carried  horizontal! v,  the  head  elevated,  and  the 
ears  erect  One  that  was  brought  alive  to  England  leaped  on  the  back  of  an  ass, 
and  would  have  destroyed  it  The  Emeu  is  a  native  of  New  Holland,  and  is 
somewhat  like  the  Cassowarjr.  It  is  of  the  same  general  character  as  the  ostrich, 
and  is  next  to  it  in  size ;  it  runs  with  great  swiftness,  by  the  aid  of  its  win^. 
The  Emeu  is  found  in  New  Holland,  and  is  sometimes  hunted  for  its  flesh,  which 
has  the  flavour  of  beef.  This  bird  has  been  transported  to  Europe,  and  is  now 
bred  in  the  king's  park  at  Windsor.  The  Black  Swan  is  found  in  New  Holland 
and  Van  Dieroen's  Land.  In  form  and  habits  it  is  similar  to  the  White  Swan, 
but  somewhat  smaller.  The  duck-billed  Platypus,  is  a  most  singular  animal.  It ' 
is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  covered  with  fur  and  web-footed ;  instead  of  a  mouth 
furnished  with  teeth,  it  has  the  bill  of  a  duck.  It  lives  in  watery  and  muddy 
spots.  The  foot  of  the  male  is  armed  with  a  spur,  through  which  passes  a  poison- 
ous liquor,  rendering  the  animal  dangerous :  these  creatures  not  only  lay  eggs, 
but  also  suckle  their  young. 

The  island  of  Sumatra  contains  several  species  of  the  Tiger;  two  of  the 
Rhinoceros,  asie  of  which  is  the  two-horned  species ;  also  the  Elephant,  which  in 
a  wild  state  is  numerous  in  the  woods :  it  is  only  at  Acbeen  that  a  few  have  been 
trained  to  the  service  of  man.  Besides  these  animals,  we  might  name,  as  in- 
habitants of  the  Oceanic  Islands,  parrots  of  great  beauty,  the  bird  of  paradise, 
serpents  which  frequent  the  shores,  and  are  often  seen  at  sea  several  miles  from 
land ;  and  many  others.  Dogs,  hogs,  and  rats,  were  found  by  the  first  navigators 
in  most  of  the  larger  islands.  Domestic  cattle,  rabbits,  cats,  mice,  &^.  have 
been  introduced  from  Europe. 

The  language  of  the  great  mass  of  the  inhabitants  of  Oceanica  is  the  Malay 
and  its  various  dialects,  which  has  been  traced  and  found  to  exist  more  or  less 
from  Sumatra  almost  to  the  shores  of  South  America.  The  varieties  of  this 
tongue  are  so  similar,  that  the  natives  of  islands  far  distant  from  each  other  con- 
verse when  they  meet  with  great  ease.  The  frequent  occurrence  of  vowels  and 
liquids  renders  it  so  soft  and  harmonious,  that  it  has  been  called  the  Italian  of  the 
east  From  this  character  and  the  extensive  commerce  of  the  Malays,  it  has  be- 
come in  some  measure  a  universal  language  on  the  coast  and  islands  of  Extern 
Asia :  it  contains  many  words  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  Persian,  and  Arabian 
tongues. 
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OcMBica  Gomprises  three  great  subdivisions :  Tiz.  Malaysia,  Australasia,  and 
Pdyoem:  the  details  of  each  of  these  will  be  considered  under  their  respective 
beads. 

This  regioo  extends  firom  the  north-west  point  of  Sumatra  to  the  158^  of  west 
loogitode,  and  from  the  40°  of  north  to  the  50°  of  south  latitude ;  comprising 
160  degrees  of  longitude,  or  about  11,000  miles  in  length,  and  90  degrees  of 
latitude,  or  0210  miles  in  breadth. 


MALAYSIA. 

BLLULTnA,  called  also  the  North-East  Occanica,  and  likewise  the  East  Indian 
archipelago,  comprises  those  numerous  islands  lying  south-eastward  from,  and 
nearly  approaching  to,  the  great  continent  of  Asia.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Bialays,  the  principal  and  predominant  race  in  this  region.  The  islands  are 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  usually  called  the  Sunda  Isles,  together  with  Celebes, 
the  Mdnocas  or  Spice  islands,  and  the  Philippines,  besides  other  smaller  groups 
and  islands,  llalaysia  isbounded  on  the  north  by  the  Malayan  sea  and  the  bay  of 
Bengal,  sooth  by  Australasia,  east  by  Polynesia,  and  west  by  the  Indian  ocean  and 
Chinese  sea.  The  population  of  these  islands  cannot,  except  in  the  instances  of 
Java  and  the  Philippines,  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The  whole 
is  probably  about  13,500,000,  of  which  Java  has  beeik  found  to  contam  6,000,000, 
the  Philippine  islands  2,500,000,  Sumatra  may  be  reckoned  at  2,500,000,  Borneo 
500,000,  Celebes  and  iU  appendages  1,000,000,  Bally,  Lombok,  Sooloo,  d&c.  500,000, 
and  Timor  and  the  Spice  islands,  &c.  nearly  500,000. 

THE  SUNDA  ISLANDa 

Sumatra,  the  largest  of  these  islands,  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
peninsula  of  Bialajra,  or  Malacca.  It  is  about  1000  miles  long,  and  is  intersected 
b^  the  equator.  A  chain  of  high  mountains,  some  of  which  are  volcanic,  extends 
through  its  whole  length.  The  coasts  are  low,  marshy,  and  unhealthy.  The 
country  is  divided  into  several  petty  kingdoms ;  in  the  north  part  of  the  island  is 
Acheen,  in  the  east  Siak,  and  to  the  south  Palembang  and  Lampon^^.  The  go- 
vernments are  generally  hereditary  despotisma  The  interior  is  inhabited  by 
several  different  tribes,  of  whom  the  Battas,  accounted  in  some  respects  compara- 
tively civilized,  yet  practise  cannibalism  among  them.  A  part  of  the  sentence 
of  criminals  is  to  be  eaten,  which  is  invariably  performed.  Pepper  is  the  principal 
product,  which  is  raised  and  exported  in  large  quantities ;  the  other  productions 
are  cassia,  camphor,  sago,  rice,  coffee,  and  various  fruits.  The  Dutch  have  settle- 
ments at  Bencoolen,  Palembang,  and  Padang.  The  whole  island  is  supposed  to 
contain  2,500,000  inhabitants. 

Sumatra  is  begirt  with  a  number  of  islands,  of  which  those  on  the  west  side 
have  a  mountainous  and  rugged  aspect  The  inhabitants  bear  but  little  affinity  to 
those  of  the  great  island ;  Uiey  have  more  analogy  to  those  of  the  eastern  part  of 
this  region,  uid  also  to  the  islanders  of  Polynesia.  Sago,  instead  of  rice,  is  the 
staple  n)od.  The  people,  called  by  the  Malays,  Mantaway,  tattoo  their  skins,  and 
speak  a  language  quite  different  from  that  of  Sumatra.  Off  the  eastern  coast  are 
numerous  iuands,  of  which  Pulo,  Lingin,  and  Bintang  have  been  long  known  to 
the  Malays  as  a  great  seat  both  of  commerce  and  piracy.  They  are  ruled  by  a 
sultan,  r^ident  at  Lingin,  who  acknowledges  the  supremacy  of  the  Dutch,  and 
has  lately  ceded  to  them  in  full  sovereignty,  the  islet  of  Rhio,  separated  from 
Bintang  by  a  narrow  channel.  Rhio  being  made  a  free  port,  has  acquired  great 
importance,  both  as  an  entrepot  and  a  place  of  refreshment  Its  population  amounts 
now  to  about  6000.  The  island  of  Banca  derives  its  sole  importance  from  Hs  mines 
of  tin.  It  was  a  dependencv  of  Palembang  till  the  Dutch  lately  erected  it,  with 
Billiton,  into  a  separate  residence  or  province.  The  latter  is  distinguished  by  its 
mines  of  iron,  the  most  valuable  in  this  quarter;  and  nails  made  from  it  are  ex- 
ported to  the  neighbouring  islands. 

Java,  which  lies  south-east  from  Sumatra,  is  separated  from  it  by  the  straits  of 
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Sunda,  and  is  650  miles  in  len^.  It  is  almost  wholly  volcanic,  and  is  moantain- 
ous  throughout  its  whole  length :  the  northern  coast  is  low-  and  marshy,  and  the 
southern  rocky  and  precipitous.  The  climate  in  the  low  parts  is  very  unhealthy ; 
the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  sugar,  coffee,  rice,  pepper,  spices,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  ^uits.  In  no  part  of  the  world  is  vegetation  more  luxurianL  A  great 
portion  of  the  island  is  under  the  government  of  the  Dutch ;  but  the  southern  ex- 
tremity, which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  natives,  contains  the  two  native  states 
of  Jogo-Karta  and  Solo-Karto,  fragments  of  the  empire  of  Mataram,  which  for- 
merly lield  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Java.  The  first  is  supposed  to  contain 
1,000,000  of  subjects,  and  the  latter  700,000.  The  two  capiUls  bearing  the  same 
name  with  the  kingdoms,  are  each  estimated  to  contain  100,000  inhabitants.  The 
whole  population  of  the  ishmd  is  about  6,000,000. 

Batavia,  the  capital,  was  formerly  a  large  and  magnificent  city,  but  is  now  much 
decayed.  It  is  built  on  a  low  spot,  and  &e  streets  are  traversed  by  canals,  in  the 
manner  of  the  cities  of  Holland.  It  has  long  been  filmed  for  its  unhealthiness, 
yet  it  still  enjoys  a  large  commerce,  and  contains  60,000  inhabitants.  The  other 
chief  towns  are  Sourabaya,  Cheribon,  and  Samarang.  Bantam  was  formerly  an 
important  place,  but  is  now  decayed.  Java  has  been  divided  into  twenty  districts  or 
residences,  including  the  island  of  Madura,  which  forms  one  of  them.  The  latter 
is  governed  by  three  native  princes,  under  the  control  of  the  Dutch.  The  people 
oF  this  island  profess  the  Hindoo  religion. 

Eastwards  firom  Java  extends  a  range  of  islands,  of  which  they  seem  almost  a 
continuation ;  they  are  Bally,  Lombock,  Sumbawa,  Jeendana,  Mangeray,  Floris, 
Sabrao,  Solor,  Lomblem,  Pantar,  Ombay,  Wetter,  and  Timor;  the  last  is  held 
jointly  in  possession  by  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese.  Coepang  is  the  principal  set- 
tlement of  the  first,  and  Deily  of  the  last  Sumbawa  contains  the  kingdom  of 
Bima,  tributary  to  the  Dutch,  also  an  active  volcano,  which,  in  181&,  committed 
dreadful  ravages. 

Borneo  is,  next  to  Australia,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  bein^  between  600 
and  900  miles  in  length,  and  700  in  breadth,  it  is  well  gifted  oy  nature,  and 
though  directly  under  the  equator,  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  8000  feet  high, 
giving  rise  to  numerous  streams,  entirely  secure  it  from  aridity.  Its  products  are 
rice,  pepper,  cinnamon,  coffee,  &c.  Crold  and  diamonds  are  found  in  abundance. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  are  Malays,  Javanese,  and  Bugis  or  natives  of  Ce- 
lebes, all  of  whom  are  Mahometans.  The  interior  is  divided  between  independent 
tribes,  between  whom  and  the  people  of  the  coast,  there  is  constant  war.  Pbpu- 
lation  supposed  to  be  about  500,000.  The  principal  trade  is  at  Benjar  Massin,  a 
port  of  6000  or  7000  inhabitants,  the  capital  of  a  kingdom  under  the  control  of  the 
Dutch.  Borneo,  the  capital  of  a  state  which,  during  its  greatness,  gave  its  name 
to  the  whole  island,  is  now  much  decayed,  but  still  contains  10  or  12,000  inhabit- 
ants. Succadana,  Pontiana,  &c.  are  places  of  some  trade;  tiie  latter  with  5000 
inhabitants. 

Eastward  of  the  coast  of  Borneo,  extends  the  Sooloo  archipelago,  containing  27 
islands,  with  an  estimated  population  of  300,000  inhabitants,  and  who  are  all  de- 
voted to  piracy;  and  from  diOO  to  400  vessels,  whose  crews  amount  to  10,000  men, 
are  continually  issuing  forth  in  this  fierce  and  perilous  occupation ;  the  Sooloos 
are  the  Algerines  of  the  eastern  seas. 

Celebes  lies  east  of  Borneo ;  it  is  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  contains  55,000 
square  miles.  It  is  mountainous,  with  several  volcanoes.  The  inhabitants  are 
active,  industrious,  and  robust,  and  are  madly  devoted  to  games  of  chance.  The 
population  is  reckoned  at  1,000,000,  who  are  mostly  of  the  Mahometan  faith.  The 
government  is  an  elective  monarchy,  the  real  power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  he- 
reditary chiefa  The  Maccassars  and  Bugis  are  the  two  principal  races,  the  latter 
are  at  present  the  rulers;  those  of  Boney  are  the  most  warlike,  and  those  of  Wa- 
goo  the  most  commercial.  Maccassar  is  a  city  and  territory  at  the  south  end  of 
the  island  in  the  possession  of  the  Dutch.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  producing 
rice,  cotton,  cloves,  nutmegs,  sago,  ebony,  Slc, 

The  Moluccas  or  Spice  islands  were  originally  the  small  islands  of  Temate, 
Tidor,  Motir,  Machian,  and  Batchian,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Gilolo,  but  they 
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now  include  the  latter,  together  with  Oby,  Cetajn,  Amboyna,  Booro,  and  the  Ban- 
da  isles;  they  derive  celebrity  from  producing  the  precious  commodities  of  cloves, 
nutmegs,  and  mace.  Gilolo,  called  also  Alimiheini,  is  the  largest  of  the  group, 
and  presents  the  usual  spectacle  in  these  regions,  of  a  rude  people  governed  by  a 
number  of  turbulent  chieftains.  Ceram  is  mostly  under  the  power  of  a  single 
prince,  who  is  tributary  to  the  Dutch.  Amboyna  is  the  chief  European  settlement, 
and  is  the  only  island  where,  until  lately,  the  clove  was  permitted  to  be  raised. 
The  town  of  Amboyna  omtains  7000  inhabitants. 

The  Philippine  islands  form  an  extensive  group  of  two  large  and  nine  small 
island^  situated  north-east  of  Borneo.  Few  countries  are  more  favoured  as  to  soil 
and  climate.  Though  placed  but  little  north  of  the  equator,  the  height  of  the 
mountains  and  the  ocean  breezes  preserve  them  from  suffering  under  any  se- 
vere or  scorching  heat  They  produce  most  of  the  staple  tropical  articles, 
sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  cofiee,  cinnamon,  Sui,  The  largest  of  this  group  are  Luzon 
and  Mindanao:  the  others  are  Samar,  Negros,  Leyte,  Mindoro,  Panay,  Bohol, 
Zebu,  Masbate,  and  Burloa.  The  islands  belong  to  Spain ;  the  great  majority, 
however,  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the  native  races,  of  which  the  most  improved 
are  the  Tagalas ;  another  is  the  Bisayans ;  there  are  also  in  the  interior  of  the 
larger  islai^  a  considerable  number  of  negroes  of  the  Papuan  race.  Manilla  is 
the  capital  of  Luzon  and  of  the  whole  group,  and  contains,  with  its  suburbs, 
180,000  inhabitants.  Its  imports  and  exports  are  each  about  1,000,000  dollars 
annually. 

The  Cocofl,  or  Keeling  islands,  are  several  small  islands  lying  in  the  usual  track 
of  American  and  European  ships  to  China ;  they  are  about  700  miles  south-west 
from  the  western  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Sunda,  and  have  latelv  been  taken 
possession  of  b^  two  English  gentlemen,  who  intend,  by  the  introduction  of  la- 
bourers, to  cultivate  and  render  them  productive.  The  climate,  though  warm,  is 
salubrious,  and  the  water  good  and  abundant  The  chief  native  product  is  the 
cocoa-nut,  which  abounds  in  great  profusion.  Many  plants,  fruits,  &^  suitable  to 
the  climate  have  been  introduced,  and  fbund  to  succeed  welL 


AUSTRALASIA. 


AnmiXAfliA,  or  Central  Oceanica,  comprises  Australia  or  New  Holland,  Van 
Diemen*s  Land,  New  2jealand,  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland, 
Solomon's  Archipelago,  New  Hebrides,  New  Caledonia,  die.  Of  these,  Australia 
is  by  far  the  most  extensive,  attaining  even  to  the  importance  of  a  continent 
Although  nothing  but  vague  conjecture  can  be  resorted  to  in  estimating  the  nu- 
merical amount  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  they  have,  notwithstanding,  been 
reckoned  at  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000,  and  most  probably  do  not  exceed  the  first 
stated  amount    The  area  is  generally  estimated  at  about  3,500,000  square  miles. 

Australia,  formerly  New  lK>lland,  the  largest  island  in  the  world,  extends  from 
10^  to  39°  a  lat,  and  from  113°  to  153°  E.  Ion.  It  is  2600  miles  in  length,  and 
contains  3,000,000  square  miles.  The  whole  island  is  claimed  by  the  BritL<)h  go- 
vernment, who  have  named  it  Australia,  and  laid  it  off  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  separating  line  of  which  is  the  135°  of  longitude  east  firom  Greenwich.  The 
western  division  retains  the  old  name,  New  Holland,  and  the  eastern  is  called 
New  South  Wales.  In  the  south-east  part  of  this  division  is  the  settlement  founded 
in  1787,  and  commonly  known  as  the  Botany  Bay  Colony,  to  which  great  num- 
bers of  criminals  have  been  banished  from  Great  Britain.  Here  they  labour 
during  the  term  for  which  they  were  sentenced,  on  the  expiratkm  of  which  they 
mav  commence  for  themselve&  Many  have  become  virtuous  and  useful  citizens, 
and  some  have  even  acquired  a  respectable  competency. 

The  colony  extends  along  the  coast  about  300  miles,  and  is  divided  into  nine- 
teen counties,  containing  several  small  town&  The  capital,  Sidney,  has  a  fine 
situation,  a  good  harbour,  and  a  population  of  about  15,0iX).  In  183!^,  194  vessels, 
equal  to  42,857  tons,  arrived  at  Sidney ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  imports  of  the 
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colony  were  to  the  amount  of  713,9721. ;  exports,  394,801{.,  of  which  wool  is  the 
main  article. 

About  70  or  80  miles  in  the  interior,  a  ran||fe  of  heighU  called  the  Bine  Moun- 
tains run  parallel  to  the  coast,  giving  rise  on  the  east  side  to  all  the  rivers  which 
water  the  colony,  and  on  the  west  to  several  which  flow  into  the  interior.  Of 
these,  the  Macquarie,  Lachlan,  and  Morumbidgfee,  appear  to  be  the  chief.  The 
last  4lls  into  the  Murray,  the  united  waters  of  which  are  1000  miles  in  length, 
and  flow  into  the  ocean  through  a  shallow  lake  called  Alezandrina,  near  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Vincent,  on  the  south-west  coast  The  Murray  is  by  far  the  most  consider- 
able river  yet  discovered  in  this  region,  and  will  protNtbly  in  time  become  of  im- 
portance. 

The  aborigines  of  Australia  belong  to  the  class  of  Papuas  or  Oriental  Negroea 
They  are  very  rude  and  degraded.  The  state  of  nature  is  among  them  complete. 
There  is  no  society,  no  government,  no  laws,  and  each  man  acts  according  to  his 
own  fancy  and  caprice.  Those  on  the  coast  live  mostly  by  fishing,  and  those  in 
the  interior  on  roots,  berries,  grubs,  worms,  and  occasionally  on  squirrels,  kan- 
garoos, &4i, 

Brisbane,  on  Moreton  Bay,  and  about  450  miles  north  from  Sidney,  has  been 
selected  as  a  penal  settlement  to  which  convicts  are  sent  who  have  been  found 

Eiilty  of  crimes  committed  in  the  colony,  and  sentenced  to  seven  years*  hard 
hour. 

A  settlement  was  commenced  in  1829,  on  the  west  coast,  at  Swan  River,  called 
the  Colony  of  Western  Australia.  The  country  is  rather  dry  and  sandy,  but  is 
considered  favourable  for  rearing  cattle.  Population,  about  3,000.  Several 
small  towns  have  been  laid  oflT,  which  are  Freemantle,  Perth,  Guilford,  Peel,  dtc. 
South-east  of  the  above,  at  King  George's  Sound,  is  the  small  settlement  of 
Albany :  eight  or  nme  hundred  miles  east  of  this,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Grulf  of 
St.  Vincent,  the  colony  of  Southern  Australia  has  been  projected,  and  a  country 
of  400,000  square  miles  appropriated  fbr  it  The  hmds  are  to  be  sold  at  public 
sale,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  conveying  of  settiers  to  the  colony.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  no  actual  settlement  has  yet  taken  place. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  or  Tasmania,  is  an  island  lying  to  the  south  of  Australia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  Basses  Strait  It  is  a£)ut  200  miles  in  length  and 
150  in  breadth,  with  an  area  of  27,192  square  miles.  It  is  in  some  places  uKNin- 
tainoua  and  well  watered,  and  contains  much  good  soil.  A  settlement  was  estalK 
lished  here  in  1804.  It  continued  until  1825  an  appendage  to  New  South  Wales, 
but  has  now  a  separate  government  The  colony  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  Its 
I  imports,  in  1834,  were  471,233/. ;  of  exports,  203,223^  Population,  in  1835, 
32,824,  of  whom  about  one  third  were  convicts.  It  is  divided  into  35  counties. 
The  chief  towns  are  Hobart  Town,  Elizabeth  Town,  Macquarie  TV>wn,  Launces- 
ton,  George  Town,  &c.    The  first  is  the  capital.     Population,  13,000. 

New  Zealand  comprises  three  islands  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Australia,  con- 
taining about  03,000  square  miles.  The  two  largest  of  them  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  Cook*s  Strait ;  and  the  southernmost  and  smallest,  from  the  middle 
island,  by  Foveaux  Strait  Ranges  of  mountains  extend  through  both  the  larger 
islands,  and  rise  in  some  cases  to  the  height  of  12,000  or  14,0(]&  feet  The  soil, 
where  level,  is  very  fertile.  The  products  are  maize,  yams,  potatoes,  and  a  spe- 
cies of  very  strong  flax,  highly  serviceable  for  clothing,  cordage,  &c.  The  na- 
tives are  a  finely  formed  race  of  savages,  but  very  warlike  and  ferocious.  They 
eat  their  enemies  when  taken  in  war,  and  even  sometimes  feast  upon  their  slavea 
In  the  northern  island,  missionary  labours  were  commenced  in  1815:  there  are 
several  stations,  at  which  300  or  ^DO  New  Zealand  youth  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion. The  natives  in  the  vicinity  of  the  missions  are  beginning  to  cultivate  the  j 
soil  in  a  regular  manner ;  to  breed  cattle ;  and  are  also  acquiring  a  taste  fbr  Eu- 
ropean clothing  and  comforts.  The  introduction  of  fire-arms  has  had  the  efiTect 
of  diminishing  their  wars,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  and  the  weak  being 
brought  more  nearly  to  an  equality  than  formerly.  The  natives  of  these  islands 
have  in  many  instances  been  employed  on  board  of  whaling  and  other  vessels,  and 
found  to  be  tractable  and  serviceable.     Some  of  them  have  likewise  been  em^ 
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ployed  afl  Ubourera  at  Sidney,  and  are  much  esteemed,  having  no  propensity  for 
spiritoouB  liquors. 

Papua,  or  New  Gninea,  lies  north  of  Australia,  and  is  1200  miles  in  len^.  It 
is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  world,  and  as  yet  almost 
unknown.  The  few  navigators  who  have  sailed  along  its  coasts  have  observed 
ranges  of  mountains  swelling  behind  each  other,  their  summits  rising  in  the  most 
picturesque  and  varied  forms,  and  clothed  with  immense  pine  forests.  The  popu- 
fatioo  consists  of  the  Papuan  or  Oriental  negroes,  rather  more  advanced  than 
those  of  New  Holland,  mingled  with  the  still  ruder  race  of  the  Haraforas,  who 
inhalMt  the  interior  mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  Borneo  and  Celebes  oflen 
make  inroads  upcm  the  people  and  carry  them  off  as  slaves.  Louisiade,  lying 
south  of  New  Guinea,  formerly  supposed  to  be  a  single  island,  consists  of  a  num- 
ber of  islands  of  various  sizes,  inhabited  by  a  rude  uid  warlike  people. 

Sooth-eastward  of  New  Guinea  various  groups  of  islands  extend  for  a  ^at 
distance,  arranged  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  the  population  of  which  is  di- 
vided between  the  two  great  races,  the  Papuan  or  Oriental  negro,  little,  ugly,  and 
blacky  and  the  Malay,  taller,  of  a  dingy  brown  colour,  and  of  more  pleasing  fea- 
tures. These  islands  exhibit  only  varieties  of  the  most  savage  forms  of  social 
existence,  and  they  are  all  but  imperfectly  known  to  the  civilized  world. 

New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  New  Hanover,  &c.,  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  are  well 
peopled.  The  natives  of  New  Ireland  are  a  very  warlike  race,  and  are  said  to 
have  canoes  80  feet  long,  formed  out  of  a  single  tree.  Solomon's  Archipelago 
comprises  a  number  of  iiuands  of  various  dimensions,  of  which  those  called  New 
Geor|ria  are  extensive.  The  inhabitants  are  warlike ;  thev  appear  to  be  under 
the  control  of  an  absolute  prince,  and  are  said  to  be  cannibals. 

The  New  Hebrides  consist  of  numerous  clusters  of  islands  which  are  covered 
with  high  mountains,  some  of  which  are  volcanic.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile 
and  finely  watered  hy  numerous  rivulets.  The  inhabitants  have  been  estimated 
at  200,000,  divided  into  different  tribes,  who  are  almost  at  perpetual  war  with 
each  other. 

New  Caledonia  is  the  most  southern  of  the  group  of  islands  extending  from 
New  Guinea.  It  is  traversed  by  a  range  of  mountains  of  considerable  elevation. 
The  soil  is  not  so  fertile  as  some  of  the  other  islands.  The  population,  which  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  coast,  is  reckoned  at  from  30,000  to  50,000. 

Norfolk  Island,  about  1000  miles  from  Sidney,  and  400  north-west  from  New 
Zealand,  is  a  penal  settlement,  to  which  convicts  are  sent  who  have  been  found 
guilty  of  crimes  committed  in  New  South  Wales,  and  sentenced  to  hard  labour 
for  life  or  for  a  long  period.  The  number  here  is  500 ;  the  whole  population  being 
aboot  800,  including  the  military,  &jc.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  climate  similar 
to  that  of  Portugal. 

A  little  to  the  north-east  of  New  Georgia  are  found  the  Massacre  Islands,  so 
named  by  their  discoverer.  Captain  Morrell,  of  New  York.  Thev  are  a  group  of 
small  low  islands  inhabited  by  cannibals,  who  are  a  large  muscular  race  of  men, 
very  active,  and  nearly  as  dark-skinned  as  Africans.  They  are  well  armed,  cun- 
ning, and  treacherous,  and  succeeded  in  killing  and  devouring  fourteen  of  Captain 
Morreirs  crew.  They  took  one  of  them  prisoner,  who  remained  15  weeks  among 
the  savages,  and,  on  a  second  visit  of  Captain  Morrell,  succeeded  in  rejoining  him, 
after  enduring  the  most  painful  sufferings.  The  islands  are  well  wooded,  and 
abound  in  the  usual  productions  of  these  regions. 


POLYNESIA. 

PoLTMisiA,  signifying  the  many  isles,  or  Eastern  Oceanica,  is  the  name  now 
generally  given  to  the  numerous  groups  of  islands  with  which  a  great  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  is  studded.    While  the  islands  composing  Australasia  are  of  such 

II  magnitude  as  to  approach  the  character  of  continents,  those  of  Polynesia  are  so 
I  small  that  most  of  them  can  scarcely  aspire  above  the  diminutive  appellation  of 
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islets ;  yet  they  are  so  nomeroQf,  and  follow  in  such  close  fluccession,  that  they 
may  properly  be  considered  as  a  region  of  the  globe,  bearing  a  pecoliar  aspect 
and  character. 

This  division  of  Oceanica  comprises  the  Ladrone  and  Caroline  Zslandi^  and  those 
of  the  Central  Archipelago ;  also  the  Sandwich,  Marquesas,  or  Washington,  So- 
ciety, Georgian,  Pearl,  and  Palliser's  islands,  together  with  the  Friendly,  the  Aus- 
tral, and  Hervey's  islands,  besides  many  other  small  groups  and  scattered  islands. 
The  population  of  this  region  has  never  been  estimate  except  by  the  most  uncer- 
tain conjectures.  Those  formed  bv  Cook  and  other  navigators  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  1,500,000  might  probably  be  about  the  amount,  but  more  recent  obser- 
vations, particularly  those  of  the  Missionaries,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  number  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  about  500,000  will  be  a  more  accurate  approxi- 
mation. 

THE  LADRONE,  OR  MARIAN  ISLANDS. 

Thesb  islands  lie  north  of  the  Carolines,  and  were  the  first  known  of  the  isl- 
ands in  this  region,  having  been  discovered  by  Magellan,  in  1512.  They  are 
covered  for  the  most  part  with  the  rich  vegetation  peculiar  to  this  climate,  and 
have  been  highly  extolled  by  some  navigators  as  forming  almost  a  paradise.  The 
original  inhabitants  have  been  nearly  exterminated  in  their  wars  with  the  Spa- 
niards, who  endeavoured  to  impose  on  them  their  yoke  and  religion.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  healthful,  though,  like  the  Carolines,  subject  to  violent  hurricane& 
The  people  of  tlie  Ladrone  Islands  possess  canoes  which  are  the  admiration  of 
sailors,  being  so  skilfully  constructed  ajs  to  sail,  with  a  side  wind,  20  miles  an  hour. 

THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDa 

The  Caroune  Islands  form  an  extensive  and  numerous  group  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Equator ;  they  extend,  from  east  to  west,  upwards  of  80  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  are  among  the  most  imperfectly  known  of  any  islands  in  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean,  and  are  situated  in  a  most  tempestuous  ocean,  exposed  to  frequent 
hurricanes,  some  of  which  often  sweep  away  the  entire  produce  of  an  island,  yet 
the  people  are  still  more  at  home  on  the  waves  than  even  the  rest  of  the  South 
Sea  islanders,  and  are  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  navigation.  The  greater  part 
of  the  Caroline  Islands  are  low  and  of  coral  formation. 

The  Palao^,  or  Pelew  Islands,  are  the  most  western  group  of  the  Carolines. 
They  are  of  moderate  elevation  and  well  wooded :  they  b^me  an  object  of  inte- 
rest in  Great  Britain  by  the  shipwreck,  in  1783,  of  Captain  Wilson,  in  the  Ante- 
lope, when  he  was  received  and  his  wants  supplied  with  the  most  generous  kind- 
ness. Abba  Thulle,  the  king,  with  an  enlightened  desire  to  improve  his  people 
by  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  attainments  of  Europe,  sent  along  with  the  Cap- 
tain his  son.  Prince  Le  Boo,  who  delighted  the  society  of  the  metropolis  by  the 
amiable  simplicity  of  his  manners;  but,  unfortunately,  he  was  seized  with  the 
small-pox  and  died.  In  Captain  Wilson's  narrative,  the  Pelew  Islanders  were 
represented  in  the  most  pleasing  colours,  but  subsequent  navigators  who  have 
visited  these  shores,  draw  a  completely  opposite  picture,  representing  these  people 
as  displaying  all  the  bad  qualities  incident  to  savage  life. 

Central  Archipelago. — ^This  name  has  been  applied  from  their  central  situa- 
tion to  a  number  of  detached  groups,  extending  to  a  great  distance,  chiefly  to  the 
south-east  from  the  Caruline  Islands,  consisting  mostly  of  Mitchell's,  Eilices'  and 
De  Peyster's  groups,  the  Taswell's  Islands,  also  Gilbert's  Archipelago,  Scarbo- 
rough's Range,  and  the  Mulgrave  Islands :  the  two  last  form  a  group  so  closely 
adjoining  on  the  west  to  the  Carolines,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  considered  other- 
wise than  as  a  branch  of  that  great  archipelago.  They  comprise  a  vast  number 
of  small  islands,  in  many  cases  mere  rocks,  of  which  the  western  division  Ls 
termed  the  Radack,  and  the  eastern  the  Ralick  chain.  Nearly  all  the  islands 
forming  the  great  Central  Archipelago  are  peopled  up  to  the  limited  resources 
which  nature  affords.  The  natives  are  generally  described  as  friendly,  courteous, 
and  amiable,  free  from  the  thievish  propensities  and  dissolute  conduct  which  are  I 
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oommoD  in  many  of  the  other  islande.     These  tre  generally  destitute  of  land 
I  animals,  except  rati,  which  are.  nomerousi  and  often  eaten  as  rood. 

Ths  Sakdwich  Islanm,  now  the  most  important  of  any  in  this  quarter  of  the 
globe  in  relation  to  the  civilized  world,  have  been  long  known  as  a'place  of  resort 
for  American  whalinff  ships,  and  have  also,  for  some  time  past,  excitfid  general 
interest  on  account  of  the  important  change  taking  place  in  the  manners,  customs, 
and  character  of  the  people.  These  islands  are  ten  in  number,  of  which  eight 
only  are  inhabited.  They  form  as  it  were  a  solitary  cluster,  far  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  principal  ranges  of  this  region. 

Hawaii,  or  Owhyhee,  the  largest  c?  the  group,  and  also  the  largest  island  in 
Polynesia,  occupies  4500  square  miles  of  iSa  7000  constituting  the  area  of  the 
whole.  The  aspect  of  these  islands  is  grand  and  sublime ;  some  of  the  mountains 
rise  to  an  alpine  height,  and  have  their  summits  wrapt  in  perpetual  snow :  those 
of  Mouna  Kaah  and  Mouna  Roa,  are  tlie  most  elevated  of  any  insular  mountains 
in  the  world,  being  respectively  18,400  and  16,474  feet  in  height  Volcanoes  are 
numerous  in  this  groups  and  many  of  them  in  constant  activity.  The  soil  is 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  yields  abundant! v  the  bread-fruit,  sugar-cane,  cocoa-nut, 
sweet  potatoes,  &c.  The  natives  are  tall  and  robust,  especial Iv  the  chiefs,  who 
are  here,  as  in  most  of  the  other  islands,  a  superior  race :  they  had  long  evinced 
a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  European  arts  and  civilization,  and  in 
1819  they  renounced  idolatry  and  burned  their  idols :  this,  and  the  circumstance 
I  of  several  of  the  natives  having  been  educated  in  the  United  States,  induced  the 
missionary  societies  in  this  oounti^  to  send  out  ministers  of  the  gospel  to  impart 
to  them  the  religion  and  arts  of  civilization :  the  most  signal  success  has  attended 
their  exertions,  and  strong  hopes  may  now  be  indulged  that  the  people  of  these 
islands  will,  at  no  remote  period,  be  ranked  among  civilized  and  christian  nations. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  population  have  been  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic :  churches  have  been  erected ;  the  press  has  been  for  some  time  in  ope- 
ration, at  which  school-books,  the  scriptures,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  are 
printed  in  the  language  of  the  country ;  the  useful  arts  have  been  introduced,  and 
a  gradual  improvement  in  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  people  has  taken  place. 
The  town  of  Honolulu,  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  contains  about  5000  inhabitants,  of 
which  nearly  100  are  Anglo-Americans  and  English.  Great  commercial  activity 
prevails  here;  many  European  and  American  ships,  &c.,  are  always  in  the  port: 
a  considerable  number  of  small  vessels  also  belong  to  the  natives.  Some  of  the 
houses  at  Honolulu  are  built  of  stone ;  and  hotels,  billiards,  and  an  ordinary  at  1 
o'clock,  strikingly  testify  the  transportation  of  European  habits  into  this  lately 
remote  and  savage  region. 

The  following  table  shows  the  area  and  population  of  the  separate  islands : — 
Total,  144,00a 

Sq.  mile*.  Population. 

Hawaii  (Owhyhee) 4^0  85,000 

Maui(Mowee)    600  20,000 

Oahu  (Woahoo) 520  20,000 

Kauai,  or  Tauai,  (Atooi) 520  12,000 

Morakai  (Morotoi) 170  3,000 

Ranai  (Lanai) 100  2,000 

Niihaa 100  1,600 

Kahurawa 60  400 

Taura  and  Morikini  are  merely  barren  uninhabited  rocks. 

The  Marqubsab,  or  Washiiioton  Islaftds,  called  also  the  Mendana  Archi- 
pelago, consists  of  two  groups,  of  which  the  most  eastern,  long  the  only  part 
known,  is  more  properly  the  Marquesas  Islands;  they  were  first  discovered  in 
1596,  and,  after  being  long  forgotten,  were  re-discovered  by  Cook.  The  more 
northerly  group  was  first  visited  in  1791  by  Captain  Ingraham  of  Boston,  and  in 
1792  by  the  French  navigator  Marchand,  who  called  them  the  Revolution  Islands ; 
bat  the  discovery  of  the  former  being  prior,  his  name  of  Washington  Islands  has 
|!  been  generally  recognised.    They  have  also  been  called  the  Ingraham  and  the 
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North  Marquesas  Ishundt.  They  are  all  mouDtainoiu,  fertile  and  well  watered ; 
nature,  ia  providion^  the  people  with  the  bread-fruit,  the  cocoannot,  and  the  banana, 
afibrds  them  subsistence  almost  without  labour.  The  men  of  these  islands  are 
among  the  most  finely  formed  of  any  known  race ;  their  complexion  is  bat  little 
darker  than  that  of  Europeans,  but  is  visible  only  in  the  youths,  for  the  tatooing 
practised  all  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  skin  of  an 
adult  becomes  the  mere  canvas  of  a  picture.  The  operation  begins  at  12  or  18 
years  of  age,  but  it  is  not  until  30  or  35  that  their  person  is  entirely  covered. 
The  women  have  handsome  features,  but  have  an  air  of  bokinese  and  effixMitery, 
and  hold  virtue  in  scarcely  any  estimation.  The  islands  are  divided  among  a  num- 
ber of  independent  chiefs  and  tribes,  who  are  often  at  war  with  each  other,  which 
they  carry  on  with  great  ferocitjr.  The  missionaries  have  made  some  attempts  to 
communicate  Christianity  and  civilization^  but  hitherto  with  bat  little  sncceaa. 

The  Socivnr  or  LxKWARn  Isouuom  are  Raiatea,  Hnahine,  Tabaa,  Boraboia, 
Maupiti,  Maurua,  Tabai,  and  the  Fenuara  or  Scilly  islands.  They  have  a  good 
soil  and  climate,  but  do  not  present  any  very  striking  distinctive  eharactera  On 
the  five  first  named  islands  there  are  missionaries  residing,  who  have  efllected  an 
important  change  in  the  manners  and  character  of  the  people.  The  Society  and 
Georgian  islands  are  frequently  described  nnder  the  name  ef  the  former;  the 
groups  are,  however,  geographically  as  well  as  politically,  distinct 

The  Gboroian  or  Windward  Islahds  comprise  Tahiti  or  Otaheite,  Eimeo, 
Tabuaemanu,  Maiaoiti,  Teturoa,  and  Matea ;  these,  with  the  Society  Islands,  have 
attracted,  perhaps,  more  attention  than  any  other  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  They  are 
fruitful  and  beautiful  islands,  and  present  the  first  example  of  a  people  converted 
to  Christianity  in  this  quarter  of  the  -globe ;  an  event  accomplished  by  the  labours 
of  Christian  missionaries  through  a  long  series  of  discouragements  and  dangers. 
The  people  are  now  as  much  distinguished  by  their  regard  for  religion  and  mo- 
rality, as  they  were  once  for  idolatry  and  licentiousness,  and  are  fost  advancing  in 
knowledge  and  arts.  Tahiti,  the  largest,  is  about  108  miles  m  circuity  and  has  a 
population  of  10  or  12,000.  The  interior  rises  into  mountains,  which,  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  are  the  most  lofty  in  this  region;  trees 
and  verdure  clothe  their  sides  almost  to  the  summit  The  island  is  nearly  one 
entire  forest  of  bread-fruit,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  and  other  valuable  trees ;  a  few 
spots  only  being  cleared  for  the  cultivation  of  the  yam.  The  fruits  ripen  at  dif- 
ferent times,  according  as  the  mountain  slopes  have  a  northern  or  southern  expo- 
sure. Eimeo,  the  next  in  size  to  Tahiti,  is  chiefly  distinguished  as  being  still  the 
centro  of  that  European  and  Christian  civilization  which  originated  Siere.  It 
contains  the  South  Sea  Academy,  a  printing-office,  and  a  cotton  foctory. 

The  Pbarl,  Paumotu,  Low  Islands,  and  Dangerous  Arohipblago,  are  the  seve- 
ral names  given  to  an  almost  numberless  range  of  islets  extending  east  and  south- 
east of  the  Georgian  isles ;  some  of  them  are  thinlv  peopled,  some  entirely  de- 
serted, and  some  others  alternately  settled  and  abandoned.  The  natives  are  but 
little  known,  as  the  slender  supplies  to  be  obtained,  and  the  dangerous  nature 
of  tlie  navigation,  have  induced  mariners  to  sail  through  them  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. The  Gambier  Islands,  five  in  number,  and  the  most  southern  of  this  group, 
contain,  according  to  Captain  Beechey,  about  1000  inhabitants;  they  are  all 
most  determined  thieves. 

The  Palusrr  Islands  lie  north-east  fVom  Tahiti  The  principal  is  Ansa  or 
Chain  island.  The  inhabitants  were  formerly  notorious  for  their  superstitions  and 
vicious  propensities,  but  through  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  they  have  re- 
nounced idolatry,  and  have,  at  least  in  name,  become  Christiana.  The  language 
is  radically  the  same  as  Tahiti. 

Hbrvrt*8  or  CooK*8  Islands,  situated  nearly  west  fVom  the  Georgian  group, 
are  small,  low,  and  of  coral  formation ;  they  are  deficient  in  water,  yet  they  are 
tolerably  well  peopled  and  cultivated.  The  state  of  society  nearly  resembles  that 
in  Tahiti,  and  the  missionaries  have  succeeded  in  converting  a  considerable  num- 1 
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ber  «f  the  inhabilanti.    Mantia,  Aitatake*  Ruotog^nA,  Maoti,  dtc  are  the  princi- 
aal  fffH"«^». 

Tbe  AnvrmAL  or  RanrAiTAi  kuLima  are  aitoated  at  about  fWrn  400  to  800  mtlea 
■oath  ftooB  Tahiti;  they  are  all  small,  and  scattered  at  some  distance  from  each 
lotheCk  Tbe  inbabitants  are  like  thoae  of  Tahiti*  and  speak  a  similar  language. 
I  Till  recently,  tkey  were  grossly  ignorast  and  superstitious,  but  have  been  greatly 
I  ctaaaged,  chiefly  fay  the  eaertioiis  of  native  Christian  teachers  from  Tahiti.  The 
entire  poputalMn  of  some  of  the  islands  have  been  baptised,  and  in  all  of  them 
{cbnrebes  and  sehoob  have  been estabUsbed.  This  group  comprises  the  islands  of 
Raiotoa,  Rimatara,  Ronitu,  Tabuai,  Rutni,  and  Rape. 


The  FnBKVLV  hajLXtm  are  an  extensive  group,  lyvag  between  New  Caledonia 

{and  tbe  Georgian  islands;  they  are  reckoned  at  150  in  number,  and  in  their  roost 
atensive  sense,  eomprise  tbe  Navigator's,  Tonga,  Habaai,  and  Feejee  islands. 
Hie  character -cJr  the  natives  has  been  drawn  in  more  flattering  colours  than  that 
of  aliBoet  mi^  other  people  of  tbe  Pacific  ocean.    Tbe  name  given  to  them  by 

I  Captain  Cook  expresses  his  opinion  of  their  disposition.  Subsequent  visitors  have, 
however,  represented  them  as  cruel  and  ferocioas.    The  men  are  very  muscular 

lend  broad-shouldered,  and  the  women  often  deficient  ki  delicacy  of  form  and  fea- 
tures, but  nnuiy  ni  both  eeiEes  present  models  of  almost  perfect  beauty ^  and  their 
ezpressien  is  generally  mild  and  agreeaUe.    In  some  of  these  islands  tbe  mis- 

Iskmsry  canse  has  met  with  flattermg  snccess.  In  the  Tonga  and  Habaai  groope 
Bore  than  42000  children  are  instracted  in  tlie  aehoels,  and  the  cbupcb  nnmbers 
upwaids  of  1100  native  membera.  In  the  Navigatoi's  i^ands,  the  gospel  bids  fair 
to  obtain  a  steadfest  fooftm^  «mong  ibe  people,  «nd  in  Laquaha  or  L^geba  iahuid, 
ooBAii  tbe  Fe^ec%  is  a  jnission  in  soocwfiil  operation. 

Tbe  NATioATon*a  or  Samoa  Islanos,  the  most  northern  of  the  Friendly  Aiehi- 
pelago  are  eight  in  number,  divided  into  two  dustera  Tbcgr  are  fertile,  well 
watMed,  and  abound  in  poukry  and  bogs,  and  appear  to  be  very  populous.  The 
interior  of  the  largest-of  these  islands  iseievated,  and  tbe  rocks  eeem  to  exhibit 
marks  of  troleanic  origin,  but  the  mountains  are  dothed  to  the  summit  with  lofty 
trees,  and  tbe  wooded  valleys  beneath,  watered  by  nuraberiess  streams  and  rills, 
present  an  enchanting  landscape. 

The  F^EXfXB  IsEAHDs,  lying  south-west  of  the  Samoa  groop,  are  but  imperfectly 
known.  They  are  considerably  ktr^  than  tbe  latter,  and  are  e<|ual]y  fertile  and 
populous,  And  the  people  are  considered  more  ferocious  than  any  of  the  others. 
Pace,  or  Tacanova,  is  upwards  of  50  leagues  in  circuit;  it  belongs  to  the  class 
of  high  islands  being  traversed  by  mountain  ridges,  (bough  several  members  of 
the  group  are  low  and  encircled  by  coral  rocka.  Naviheelavoo  and  Mywoolla  are 
the  next  in  disMnsions. 

The  most  southern  tpnmp  of  the  Friendly  Achipelago,  are  the  Touoa  Isles,  the 
principal  of  which  are  Tongataboo  Eooa,  and  Annamooka,  called  bjr  Tasman,  their 
first  discoverei^  Amsterdam,  Middlebury,  and  Rotterdam.  These  islands,  like  the 
others  c^  this  ranffe,  are  rery  fertfle  and  populoua  The  natives  cultivate  15  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  tbe  bread-fiuit,  yams  of  several  kinds^  and  other  roots.  The 
anineJs  are  hogs  and  d<M|8.  In  another  group  is  Tefeoa,  a  mountainous  island, 
containing  a  volcano  which  manifests  some  degree  of  activity. 

Lefa^,  cr  lifuka,  the  principal  of  the  Habaai  islands,  was  long  the  residence 
of  a  chief  who  held  sway  over  the  others.  A  mission  has  been  lately  commenced 
here  with  flatterin^r  prospects.  Vavaoo,  Cocofr-nut  Island,  and  Amargura,  to  the 
north  of  the  Habaai  group,  are  all  fertile  and  inhabited. 

PrroAntiTs  IsLAim,  a  small  detached  spot  lying  south-east  fimn  Tahiti,  has  at- 
tracted a  remarkaUe  degree  of  interest,  in  consequence  of  having  been  the  retreat 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  whose  fate  was  so  long  unknown,  and  finom  the 
pleasing  feelings  excited  on  the  discovery  gf  their  virtuous  and  amiable  posterity 
a  few  years  ago.    A  number  of  the  natives,  in  consequence  of  the  scanty  supply 
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of  water  in  the  island,  emignXed  to  Tahiti,  but  beingr  disappointed  in  their  expect- 
ations, have  since  returned  to  their  happy  island.  The  latest  pablished  account 
represents  their  number  at  about  80  individuals. 

Easter  Islahp,  called  also  Teapy  and  Vaihou,  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Poly- 
nesian rang«,  and  is  about  20  miles  in  circuit  The  natives  are  estimated  to  amount 
to  1200,  who  tattoo  themselves  so  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  wearing  breeches. 
This  island  was  fcn-merly  celebrated  for  its  gigantic  busts,  of  which  Captain  Cook 
found  only  two  remaining ;  they  have  now  disappeared,  a  few  heaps  of  rubbish 
only  being  left  to  mark  the  spots  they  stood  on. 

ISLANDS  IN  THE  POLAR  SEAa 

To  complete  the  description  of  the  detached  and  ixmaku  porCioiis  of  the  globe, 
there  remain  still  a  number  of  large  islands,  situated  in  tbe  stormy  seas  by  which 
the  two  poles  are  encircled.  Although  these  regions  be  dreary,  desolate*  and  al- 
most uninhabited,  they  present  features  which  attract  the  interest  and  curiosity  of 
mankind,  and  have  induced  many  daring  adventurers  to  explore  and  navigate  these 
remote  coasts  and  seas. 

The  Polar  Islands  are  situated  iMirtly  in  the  seas  round  the  North,  partly  in 
those  round  the  South  Pole.  The  former,  lying  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  are  by 
much  the  most  numerous  and  extensive.  Commencing  from  the  eastward,  we  find 
Nova  Zembla,  reachfaig  northward  from  the  boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia ;  Spits- 
bergen, the  most  northern  land  yet  visited ;  Greenland,  a  mass  of  territory  pos- 
sessing almost  the  magnitude  of  a  continent,  and  long  supposed  to  be  part  of 
America,  from  which,  however,  it  now  proves  to  be  entirely  disjoined ;  lastly,  the 
range  of  the  North  Georgian  Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  of  which  the 
principal  are  Comwallls,  Bathurst,  Melville,  and  BanTs  Land,  Che  t)oundarie8  of 
which  last  are  yet  unknown.  In  the  Antarctic  Ocean,  on  the  contrary,  where  a 
new  continent  wis  long  sought  and  expected,  no  extensive  body  of  land  has  yet 
been  discovered ;  but  there  are  some  considerable  islands,  or  groups,  particularly 
New  Georgia,  South  Shetland,  and  South  Orknev.  All  these  tracts  are  either  in- 
sular, or  broken  by  deep  bays  and  sounds,  formed,  probably,  by  the  violent  storms 
and  currents  which  beat  continually  against  their  shores,  and  which  are  supposed, 
in  many  cases,  to  penetrate  entirely  across  the  most  solid  masses  of  land.  The 
aspect  of  these  regions  is  usually  mountainous,  presenting  long  and  bold  promon- 
tories to  the  stormy  seas  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  and  often  also  enclosing 
spacious  and  secure  harbours. 

The  produce  of  the  arctic  world  is  of  a  peculiar  nature.  A  territory  thus  buried 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  in  ice  and  snow,  with  only  a  transient  and  imper- 
fect vegetation,  and  where  the  few  animals  that  appear  during  the  summer  gleam, 
take  an  early  flight  into  milder  climes,  might  at  first  view  seem  incapable  of 
yielding  any  thing  that  can  minister  to  the  use  or  comfort  of  civilized  man.  But 
while  the  land  is  thus  dreary  and  barren,  the  sea  and  its  shores  teem  with  an  in- 
exhaustible profusion  of  life.  The  finny  tribes,  which,  feeding  on  each  other,  do 
not  require  any  vegetable  support,  exist  here  in  greater  multitudes,  and  of  larger 
dimensions,  than  any  other  animals,  either  in  the  temperate  or  tropical  climates. 
Provident  nature  has,  in  particular,  fenced  them  against  the  extreme  intensity  of 
the  cold  by  a  thick  coating,  of  a  coarse  but  rich  oleaginous  nature,  termed  blubber, 
the  oil  extracted  from  which  is  subservient  to  the  most  important  economical  pur- 
poses. The  substance  called  whalebone,  being  peculiarly  strong  and  elastic,  af- 
fords a  material  of  several  manufactures. 

The  seal,  the  walrus,  and  several  other  amphibious  animals,  are  invested  with 
the  peculiar  coating  above  described ;  but  by  far  the  greatest  abundance  of  it  is 
found  in  the  whale.  This  huge  creature  is  the  most  powerful  of  animals ;  and  to 
attack  and  slay  him  is  one  of  the  boldest  of  human  enterprises;  yet  it  is  under- 
taken with  alacrity  by  hardy  tars.  For  this  purpose,  fleets  of  large  ships,  well 
equipped  with  boats,  lines,  harpoons,  and  spears,  are  annually  sent  into  the  north- 
ern seas. 

The  whale  fishery  was  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  English  for  a  long  period 
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with  grmt  profit  and  adTaotage ;  bat  of  late  jreara  it  has  much  declined.  The 
En^luh  fishery,  which,  in  1814,  yielded  to  the  amount  of  £700,000,  fell  in  1829 
to  £370,150.  In  1830,  a  ?ery  diaastroua  year,  the  lose  aoatained  by  wrecks  alone 
was  eatiioated  at  upwaids  of  £140,000,  and  has  continued  every  suceeeding^  year 
to  be  more  and  more  unfortunate. 

The  European  whale-men  are  now  much  surpassed  by  those  of  the  United 
States.  The  whale  fishing  was  commenced  by  the  Colonists  at  an  early  period 
on  the  shores  of  New  England,  until  the  whale  having  abandoned  them,  they 
entered  with  ardour,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  into  the  fisheries 
of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Seas,  and  were  the  first  to  lead  the  way  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  The  business  has  gradually  increased,  and  has  now  become  an 
object  of  great  natioinal  importance.  The  number  of  ships  at  sea,  and  engaged 
in  the  spermaceti  whale  fisheiy,  only  from  the  United  States,  on  January  Ist 
1836,  was  268,  of  which  211  belonged  to  Massachusetts  alone.  These  were 
navigated  by  nesrly  10,000  men;  and  the  capital  employed  in  the  business  is 
estimated  at  t7,00(M)0a  The  import  of  oil  in  1835  and  '36,  was  305,441  barrels, 
valued  at  98^273^007.  Since  1814  the  amount  of  oil  imported  is  estimated  in 
value  at  t38,693,484>  or  about  $1,758,800,  annually.  Besides  this  the  common 
or  right  whale  fishery  employs  many  ships,  but  they  cost  much  less  in  their  equip- 
ment, and  perform  shorter  vojrages  than  the  others ;  generally  occupying  about  a 
year,  while  those  of  the  spermaceti  fishery  last  two  or  three  years  and  upwards. 

Holland  also,  as  well  as  Great  Britain,  has  lost  much  of  this  portion  of  her  mari- 
time employmeot ; — her  whale  fishery  having  dwindled  to  an  inconsiderable  amount 

North  Polar  Iglanda, 

Tub  local  details  of  the  arctic  regions  are  extensive  and  scattered,  but  do  not 
present  many  peculiarities  which  will  require  long  to  detain  our  attention.  We 
shall  hmu  with  the  North  Georgian  Islands,  discovered  by  Captain  Parry  in  the 
sea  to  the  north  of  America. 

Melville  Idand,  the  most  westerly  of  these,  upwards  of  100  miles  both  in 
length  and  breadth,  and  in  latitude  75^  N.,  is  memorable  as  containing  the  spot 
where  Captain  Parry  spent  two  years,  and  braved  with  success  the  extremest 
rigour  of  an  arctic  winter.  The  sun  disappeared  on  the  4th  of  November,  and 
was  not  seen  till  the  3d  of  February  following.  During  this  interval,  land  and 
sea  were  alike  covered  with  a  monotonous  surface  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer 
averaged  about  60^  below  the  fi'eezing  point  Yet  the  English  officers,  when  duly 
cloth^  and  when  there  was  no  drift,  were  able  to  walk  in  the  open  air  for  two 
or  three  hours  a  day ;  and,  by  judicious  precautions,  their  health  and  that  of  the 
seamen  was  perfectly  preserved.  In  May  the  snow  begins  to  melt,  and  in  June 
it  covers  the  coontrv  with  pools ;  but  it  is  not  till  August  that  the  sea  becomes 
open ;  and,  before  October,  winter  has  again  commenced.  No  inhabitants  were 
found  here,  or  on  any  of  this  range  of  islands.  The  only  animals  which  appeared 
during  the  winter  were  a  pack  of  hungry  wolves,  which  hovered  round  the  British 
vessels  in  hope  of  plunder ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  middle  of  May  that  the  hunt- 
ers met  with  some  ptarmigans,  and  saw  the  footsteps  of  deer.  Vegetable  pro- 
ductions were  few  and  short-lived. 

A  succession  of  islands  extend  eastward  from  the  one  now  described ;  first  the 
small  one  of  Byam  Martin,  then  that  of  Bathurst,  almost  equal  to  Melville ;  and 
next  Comwallis,  also  of  considerable  size.  Only  the  southern  coasts  were  seen 
by  Captain  Parry,  as  he  sailed  along ;  and  their  aspect  appears  closely  to  resem- 
ble Melville  Island.  Comwallis  is  separated  by  Wellington  Channel  firom  an  ex- 
tensive coast,  which  received  the  name  of  North  Devon,  and  reaches  to  the  shores 
of  Baffin's  Bay. 

The  coasts  opposite  to  those  now  described,  and  extending  to  the  southward, 
form  tlie  region  called  North  Somerset,  North  Middlesex,  and  Boothia  Felix :  the 
latter,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Ross  in  his  late  adventurous  vovage,  1829,  *dO,  *dl,  and  32,  and  is  supposed,  from 
the  observations  of  Captain  Back,  to  be  an  island,  and  not  a  part  of  the  continent, 
as  at  first  conjectured ;  it  is  much  broken  by  deep  inlets  and  rocky  islands,  en- 
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cumbered  with  ice  and  of  dangerous  navigation.  The  country  as  far  as  72^  north 
is  inhabited,  and  Captain  Roes  had  communication  with  a  verj  interesting  tribe 
of  natives,  who  had  never  before  seen  any  European. 

Greenland,  long  supposed  to  be  part  of  America,  till  Captain  Parry  ascertained 
its  complete  disjunction,  forms  the  largest  known  extent  <^  land  not  belonging  to 
the  four  continents.  FVom  Cape  Farewell,  in  latitude  60^,  it  stretches  northward 
for  Uie  ascertained  length  of  19  degrees,  with  an  indefinite  extent  beyond ;  while 
the  general  breadth  is  about  35  degrees  of  longitude.  This  wide  region  is,  of  all 
others,  least  valuable  to  man,  producing  scarcely  anything  which  can  minister  to 
his  comfort,  or  even  existence.  Its  aspect  is,  tbrou^^iout,  of  that  dreary  charac- 
ter, common  to  the  arctic  world.  It  is  claimed  by  Denmark,  which  has  formed 
along  its  western  coast  several  small  settlements,  of  which  the  principal  are,  in 
the  southern  part,  Julianas-haab,  Lichtenau,  Fredericksthal,  Lichtenfels,  and 
New  Hernhut,  (these  are  Moravian  Missionary  Stations) ;  in  the  Northern,  Hol- 
steinborg,  Omenak,  and  Upemavick.  Farther  north  still.  Captain  Ross  discover- 
ed a  district  which  he  namei  the  Arctic  Hij^hlands.  The  inhabitants,  who  had 
never  before  seen  an  European,  were  seized  with  the  utmost  astonishment,  especi- 
ally at  the  ships,  which  they  at  first  imagmed  to  be  huge  birds  with  wings.  They 
were  found  to  difier  from  the  other  E^uimaux  in  being  destitnte  of  l^ts;  for 
though  much  of  their  food  is  drawn  from  the  sea,  they  obtain  it  by  merely  walk- 
ing over  the  firozen  surface.  They  have  the  advantage,  however,  of  possessing 
iron,  from  which  they  frame  instruments  much  more  powerful  than  those  made  of 
bone  by  others  of  their  race.  They  differ  greatly  from  them  also  in  having  a 
king,  who  is  beloved,  and  to  whom  they  pay  a  tribute  of  seals,  train  oil,  and  fish. 
The  cliffl  on  their  coast  present  the  remarkable  {dienomenon  of  red  snow,  the 
nature  and  origin  of  which  have  excited  much  controversy  among  the  learned  in 
Europe. 

The  eastern  coast,  extending  southward  fhmi  Iceland  to  Cape  Farewell,  has 
excited  a  remarkable  interest  m  consequence  of  having  been  believed  to  be  the 
seat  of  early  colonies  from  that  island,  described  as  once  having  been  in  a  flourish- 
ing state.  But  vast  fields  of  ice,  it  is  said^  coming  down  upon  this  coast,  shut  it 
out  from  the  civilized  world,  and  the  colony,  it  is  feared,  perished  from  the  want 
of  supplies.  Several  expeditions  were  sent  by  the  Danish  government  to  dis- 
cover "  lost  Greenland,"  as  it  is  called,  but  without  success.  But  recent  exami- 
nations have  proved  that  these  lost  colonies  were  situated  on  the  western  coast 
To  the  north  of  Iceland,  however,  a  range  of  coast,  400  miles  in  length,  between 
68°  and  75°,  was  lately  surveyed  by  Mr.  Scoresby  and  Captain  Clavering,  and 
called  Scoresby's  Land.  The  most  remarkable  part  is  the  Liverpool  Coast,  along 
which  rises  a  mountain  chain  8000  or  4000  feet  high,  forming  precipitous  di^ 
which  terminate  in  numberless  peaks,  cones,  and  pyramids.  Like  other  arctic 
shores,  it  is  penetrated  by  very  deep  inlets,  particularly  one  called  Scoresby's 
Sound,  a  branch  from  which  is  supposed  to  convert  the  Liverpool  Coast  into  an 
island.  No  natives  were  seen ;  but  there  appeared  everywhere  marks  of  recent 
inhabitation,  and  even  small  villages,  composed  of  subterraneous  winter  abodes. 
Captain  Clavering  afterwards  surveyed  a  part  of  the  coast  lying  farther  to  the 
northward.  He  found  it  bold,  mountainous,  and  deeply  indented  with  bays ;  but 
its  aspect  was  dreary  and  desolate  in  the  extreme.  Yet,  on  landing  upon  an  inlet 
named  after  Sir  Walter  Scott,  he  met  a  party  of  natives  bearing  all  the  general 
characters  of  the  Esquimaux  race,  and  who,  by  their  extreme  akirm  and  surprise, 
showed  that  they  had  never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans.  The  coast  was 
traced  as  high  as  75°,  and  was  seen  extending  still  northward  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

Spitsbergen  is  a  large  island  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  lying  about  600  miles  east  of 
that  now  described.  It  is  about  300  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  200  from  east 
to  west,  and  reaches  beyond  80°  N.  lat  It  is  of  an  irregular  form,  and  broken 
by  deep  bays  and  sounds.  The  country  is  wholly  unproductive,  but  abounds  in ! 
the  deer,  the  walrus,  and  other  arctic  animals.  Spitsbergen,  however,  has  been 
much  frequented  by  the  maritime  nations,  having  been  long  the  chief  and  almost 
sole  seat  of  the  northern  whale-fishery.     With  this  view  its  western  bays  were 
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fiercely  disputed,  till  an  agreement  was  made  Iby  which  the  English  and  Dutch 
divided  between  them  the  principal  atationa  The  latter  fcmnd^  the  village  of 
Smeeienberg,  where  they  landed  the  whales  and  extracted  the  oil ;  and  it  be^me 
90  floorisbing  as  to  be  considered  almost  a  northern  Batavia.  The  whales,  how- 
ever, taagfat  by  the  destructive  war  waged  against  them,  deserted  all  the  bays 
one  after  anotbor;  and  it  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  fishery  in  the  open  sea. 
Even  then  they  fied  from  one  quarter  to  another,  till  the  whole  Spitsbergen  sea 
was  nearly  JUhed  out ;  and  it  became  necessary,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
danger,  to  remove  the  chief  scene  of  operations  to  Davis'  Straita  The  coasts  of 
Spitsbergen  have  also  formed  the  route  by  which  Phippe,  Buchui,  and  Parrv  made 
their  attempts  to  penetrate  to  the  pole.  The  latter  reached  nearly  to  63^  N.  lat, 
and' found  the  sea  in  August  all  covered  with  ice,  but  broken,  sinking,  and  inter- 
spersed with  lanes  of  water.  At  this  utmost  limit  every  trace  of  animal  life  had 
disappeared.  A  few  Russian  hunters  take  up  their  abode  on  the  dreary  shores  of 
Spitsbergen,  where  they  continue  even  during  the  winter,  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
of  the  sral  and  the  walrus. 

Nova  Zembla  is  another  large  mass  of  insular  land,  extending  north  from  the 
boundary  of  Europe  and  Asia,  between  68^  and  74^  N.  lat,  53^  and  TO^'  E.  long. 
Though  more  southerly  than  Spitsbergen,  it  has  an  aspect,  if  possible,  still  more 
dreary.  The  southern  coasts  are  low  and  flat ;  but  those  to  the  north  are  border- 
ed by  mountains  wrapped  in  perpetual  snow.  It  is  less  penetrated  by  sounds, 
though  one  running  east  and  west  reaches  entirely  across,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  psrts.  The  coasts  have  been  chiefly  frequented  by  navigators,  who 
sought  in  this  direction  a  passage  to  India,  but  commonly  found  their  career  ar- 
rested on  these  dreary  shores.  Barentz  and  his  crew  wintered  in  a  haven  on  the 
north-eastern  coast,  where  they  sufiered  the  most  extreme  hardships,  to  which  the 
commander  finally  fell  a  victim. 

South  Polar  Islands. 

The  islands  of  the  Southern  Polar  Sea,  extend  chiefly  south-east  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  American  continent  They  present  the  same  general  character  as 
the  arctic  lands,  with  some  variations.  Though  situated  in  a  comparatively  low 
latitude,  which  in  the  northern  hemisphere  admits  of  habitation  and  culture,  they 
are  utterly  dreary  and  desolate,  buried  in  ice  and  snow,  and  not  tenanted  by  a 
single  human  being.  Their  shores,  however,  are  crowded  with  those  huge  crea- 
tures, the  sea  elephant  and  sea  leopard,  whose  rich  coating  of  oil  renders  them  a 
tempting  prize.  Hence  they  have  become  an  object  of  attention  principally  to 
American  navigators,  who,  during  the  few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
islands  were  known,  have  made  dreadful  havoc  among  these  animals,  and  greatly 
thinned  their  numbera  The  seals  of  this  region  have  a  fine  furred  skin,  which 
renders  them  of  considerable  value.  These  shores  are  distinguished  for  the 
legions  of  sea-birds  of  gigantic  size  and  peculiar  form ;  among  which  the  penguin 
wad  the  albatross  are  the  most  remarkable.  The  lands,  on  the  whole,  are  smaller 
than  in  the  north,  more  broken  into  isUnds,  and  as  deeply  indented  by  bays,  form- 
ing many  excellent  harbours. 

The  Falkland  Islands,  though  situated  only  a  little  beyond  50^  S.,  the  latitude 
of  England,  bear  all  the  characters  of  an  antarctic  group ;  rocky,  destitute  of  inha- 
bitants, but  crowded  with  seals,  and  containing  very  fine  ports.  On  one  of  these 
the  English  formed  a  settlement  in  1766 ;  but  it  was  destroyed,  in  1770,  by  a  Spa- 
nish expedition  fix>m  Buenos  Ayres.  Measures  have  lately  been  taken  for  again 
forming  one  on  a  small  scale.  There  are  two  large  islands,  the  East  and  West 
Falklands,  with  a  great  number  of  islets.  The  fisheries  on  these  coasts  have 
lately  acquired  considerable  importance.  The  fine  harbours  are  oflen  touched  at 
by  vessels  passing  round  Cape  Horn,  or  to  the  southern  fisheries. 

South  Georgia,  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  nearly  in  the 
same  latitude,  is  a  large  island,  about  90  miles  long  by  10  broad,  but  bearing  a 
character  exacUy  similar.  Discovered  in  1675  by  La  Roche,  it  was  carefully  sur- 
veyed in  1771  fay  Cook,  while  searching  for  an  austral  continent     It  was  then 
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alBMUt  ibrffotten  till  the  abaodftnoe  if  its  seab  and  sea-elephants  attnetad  tie 
notice  of  uoee  engaged  in  the  soothern  tishertea 

Booth  Shetland,  with  the  smaller  adjoining  islandsy  called  Poweirs  Gn»p»  or 
South  Orkoey,  being  situated  in  61^  and  63^  S.  kt,  are  scarcely  nearer  the  pole 
than  the  British  islands  after  which  they  are  named ;  yet  their  climate  is  that  of 
Greenland  and  Spitsberfj^en.  There  are  twelve  considerable  isles,  of  which  the 
principal  are  named  livmgston,  King  George,  Elephant,  Clarence,  dtc.,  with  innu* 
merable  rocky  islets.  The  land  is  moderately  high,  one  peak  rising  to  2500  feet ; 
while  elsewhere  thore  is  a  volcanic  cone,  which  rises  only'' to  80  ft^  Beeeptioo 
Isle  contains  a  very  fine  harbour.  The  South  Orkneys  consist  of  a  lai^ge  island, 
called  Corooiation,  and  of  several  smaller  ones.  Futher  to  the  east  are  a  number 
of  snuill  islands,  which,  being  at  first  supposed  to  fixm  a  continuous  coast,  were 
named  Sandwich  Land. 

To  the  southwaid  of  the  South  Shetland  Islands  is  Palmer's  Land,  more  sterile 
and  dismal,  if  poiBtblet  ^uid  more  heavily  loaded  with  ice  and  snow  than  eren  the 
former  region :  it  is  a  hi^  rugged  coast  with  nnmerous  hilk  and  mountains,  of 
which  one  is  a  volcana  It  was  discovered  by  Captains  Pendleton  and  Palmer  of 
Stoninjgfton,  Connecticut,  in  1821 ;  and,  when  first  examined,  although  it  was  in 
the  midsummer  of  this  region,  the  main  part  of  the  coast  was  icebound,  and  a 
landing  was  consequently  found  difficult  On  the  shores  were  numerous  sea- 
leopards,  but  no  seals. 

Among  antarctic  islands  we  must  also  reckon  Kerguelen*s,  or  Desdation,  situ- 
ated far  to  the  east  of  those  now  described,  in  long.  70^  £.,  wad  the  moderate  lat 
of  50^.  It  resembles  exactly  New  Georgia  and  South  Shetland.  Captain  Cook's 
party,  who  carefully  examined  it,  were  astonished  at  its  scanty  vegetation,  but 
they  were  struck  b¥  the  multitude  of  amphibious  animals  with  which  its  shores 
were  peopled.  We  may  finally  mention  the  solitary  islet  of  Tristan  d'Acunha, 
situated  to  the  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  the  low  btitude  of  38^.  It  con- 
tains rich  pastures,  on  which  European  cattle  thrive ;  yet  the  bleak  storms  of  a 
long  winter,  and  its  shores  crowded  with  the  sea-elephant,  the  penguin,  and  the 
albatross,  mark  its  affinity  to  the  antarctic  regions  now  described.  A  settlement 
formed  there  by  the  English  has  been  abandoned ;  yet  a  very  few  individuals  are 
still  induced  to  reside  on  it  by  the  facility  of  subsistence. 

In  1831,  Captain  Biscoe  fbll  in  with  land,  in  66"^  S.  lat  and  47^  E.  Ion.,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Enderby's  Land,  and  which  he  conceives  to  be  of  con- 
siderable extent  In  the  following  year,  he  touched  upon  another  coast  of  uncer- 
tain extent,  in  about  the  same  latitude,  and  in  Ion.  70°  W.  To  this  latter  tract 
has  been  given  the  name  of  Graham's  Land. 


OCEAN. 

The  Ocean  is  the  grand  thoroughfare  of  commerce,  forming  a  medium  of  con>- 
munication  between  the  roost  distant  and  otherwise  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
earth.  It  consists  of  one  continuous  fluid,  spread  round  the  land,  and  probably 
extending  from  pole  to  pole.  All  the  gulfs,  all  the  inland  seas,  form  only  portions 
detached,  but  not  entirely  separated,  fh>m  that  universal  sea,  denominated  the 
ocean. 

The  ocean  is  variously  subdivided  by  difierent  authors:  it  may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  five  great  basins. 

The  Pacific,  so  named  firom  its  comparative  tranquillity,  and  often  called  also  the 
Great  South  Sea,  separates  Asia  from  America.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  basins, 
and  somewhat  exceeds  the  entire  surface  of  dry  land.  Its  greatest  extent,  from 
east  to  west,  is  about  11,100  miles,  and  breadth,  7100.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  western  and  north-west  shores  of  America,  and  on  the  west  by  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Asia :  on  the  western  side,  and  between  the  tropics,  its  suHace  is  studded 
with  innumerable  groups  of  islands,  all  remarkably  small ;  and  consisting  gene- 
rally of  coral  reefs,  rising  up  like  a  wail  from  unknown  depths,  and  emerginsr  but 
a  very  little  above  the  sea.    These  islands  are  the  works  of  innumerable  minute 
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||pcti»  whose  incenaot  laboan  are  thus  gnradoally  forming^  new  lands  in  the  boeom 
Jtthe  ooaazL  On  the  western  side,  it  commanicates  with  the  inland  seas  of  Japan 
and  OchcAik,  the  Yellow  and  Chinese  seas ;  and  on  the  eastern  side,  it  has  the 
inlets  of  California  and  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound.  The  small  isles  of  the  Pacific, 
scattered  over  the  torrid  zone,  have  their  temperature  so  moderated  by  the  ocean 
as  to  enjoy  the  roost  delightful  climate  in  the  world. 

The  second  basin,  or  Atlantic  Ocean,  is  usually  divided  into  the  North  Atlantic, 
and  the  South  Atlantic,  or  Ethiopic  Ocean.  The  Atlantic  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Europe  and  Africa ;  and  on  the  west,  by  America :  that  part  of  it  between  Eu- 
rope and  North  America  is  frequently  called  the  Western  Ocean.  The  Atlantic 
baain  extends  fton  70<>  N.  tod5^  and  50^  S.  latitude ;  but  it  is  only  about  half  the 
siae  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  length  is  about  8400  miles,  but  the  breadth,  which 
is  very  unequal,  varies  ftom  1800  to  5400.  The  South  Atlantic  contains  few 
islands  of  any  size,  and  no  inlets  of  consequence ;  but  tlie  North  Atlantic  abounds 
in  lar^e  islands,  and  in  deep  and  numerous  inland  seas,  which  penetrate  &r  on 
each  side  into  both  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  have  fitted  it  for  the  most  exten- 
sive commerce  on  the  globe.  On  its  eastern  shores  it  receives  few  large  rivers 
except  the  Niger ;  but  on  the  west  it  receives  the  Plata,  Orinoco,  Amazons,  and 
Mississippi, — Uie  largest  rivers  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  third  basin  is  the  Indian  Ocean,  which  washes  the  shores  of  the  south-east 
coasts  of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Malaysian 
Islands,  New  Holland,  and  New  Zealand :  its  length  and  breadth  are  each  about 
4500  miles ;  it  contains  many  islands,  the  two  large  bays  of  Bengal  and  Ambia, 
with  the  deep  inlets  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  R^  Sea.  The  half-yearly  winds 
called  monsoons  prevail  in  its  northern  parts. 

The  fourth  basin  is  the  Arctic  Ocean,  an  immense  circular  basin,  surrounding 
the  North  Pole,  and  commonioating  with  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic^  by  two  chan- 
nels; tiie  one  separating  America  from  Europe,  the  other  America  from  Asia. 
Few  points  of  the  coasts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  which  occupy  a  full  half  of  the  cir- 
comscribinff  cizcle,  extend  much  beyond  the  70th  parallel ;  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
other  boundaries,  consisting  of  the  northern  coasts  of  America  and  Greenland, 
reach  nearer  the  Pole ;  so  Uiat  the  mean  diameter  of  this  basin  may  be  taken  at 
2400  miles.  Its  interior  or  central  parts  are  little  known :  several  islands  are 
scattered  over  its  southern  extremities,  the  largest  of  which  is  Greenland,  whose 
northern  limit  is  unknown ;  the  others  are  Spitsbergen,  Nova  Zembla,  the  Isles 
of  New  Siberia,  those  lately  discovered  by  Captain  Parry,  and  several  towards 
Baffin's  Bay.  The  White  »ea,  on  the  north  coast  of  Europe,  is  the  only  deep 
gulf  connected  with  this  basin,  which  is  of  any  importance  to  navigation. 

The  fifth  basin  is  the  Antarctic,  which  is  still  less  known  than  the  preceding : 
it  joins  the  Pacific  in  the  latitude  of  50^  S.,  and  the  Indian  Ocean  in  that  of  40°. 
Floating  ice  occurs  in  every  part  of  it ;  but  it  is  very  abundant  within  the  parallel 
of  60^.  It  was  long  supposed  that  a  large  continent  of  land  and  fixed  ice  occu- 
pied the  greater  part  within  the  antarctic  circle.  In  1819,  South  Shetland  was 
discovered,  lying  between  the  longitudes  of  55^  and  65°  W.,  and  beginning  at  the 
latitude  of  62?.  Mr.  Weddell  has  since  examined  this  quarter  nearer  the  Pole, 
which  he  believes  to  be  free  from  fixed  ice. 

Of  the  inland  seas,  the  Mediterranean  is  the  largest  and  most  important :  it  is 
deserving  of  notice  on  various  accounts,  and  in  particular  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  by  for  the  greater  number  of  the  nautical  adventures  of  antiquity.  It  is  the 
'*  Great  Sea"  of  the  Sacred  Writings,  though  we  find  it  there  spoken  of  under 
other  names.  Its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  about  2350  miles ;  and  the 
breadth,  which  is  sometimes  small,  is  at  the  greatest  050.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
south  by  Afi-ica,  on  the  east  by  Asia,  and  on  the  north  by  Europe.  It  communi- 
cates on  the  west  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  with  the  Black 
Sea  by  the  Dardanelles  Strait  on  the  east  It  has  many  islands,  gulfs,  and  bays, 
with  a  very  deep  inlet  on  the  north  called  the  Adriatic  Sea,  or  Gulf  of  Venice. 
The  Black  Sea  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Azof;  but  these,  containing  only 
brackish  water,  and  being  so  far  inland,  have  more  of  the  character  of  lakes  than 
branches  of  the  ocean.    Proceeding  still  forther  eastward,  we  come  to  the  Cas- 
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pita.  Bn,  which  it  almidaiitlj  ttlt,  and  of  fifreat  dimensioiis ;  bal  being  whol|f 
niinifoiwtinl  with  the  ocmd,  hna  been  already  deecribed  under  the  local  section  to 
wbieb  it  belongs. 

The  Baltic  is  pretty  mnch  allied  to  the  Black  Sea,  in  haying  onl  jr  brmckieh  wa- 
teiSi  which  are  sometimes  wholly  frozen  over  for  several  months  in  winter,  and 
the  ice  so  strong,  that  armies  have  been  marched  across.  The  Baltic  communi- 
cates with  the  Gherman  Sea  by  the  strait  called  the  Cattegat :  its  greatest  length 
is  1200  miles.  The  North  Sea,  or  Grerman  Ocean,  is  bounded  by  Britain  and  the 
Orkneys  on  the  west,  and  the  continent  of  Europe  on  the  east ;  and  reaches  from 
the  Straits  of  Dover  to  the  Shetland  Islands,  where  it  joins  the  Northern  Ocean. 
On  the  west  of  the  Atlantic  are  the  6ul6  of  Mezioo  and  St  LawraDee,  and  Hud- 
aoo*s  and  BafSn^s  Baya 
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EXTENT  AND  POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Ite  preetOT  txtent  uid  popoUtioD  of  the  globe  will  probably  raaMln  $at  aver  onknowa :  Mtimatca 
of  both,  bowevar.  hava  often  been  made  by  varioua  writcra,  wbicfa  difler  Batarially  flrom  each  otber, 
aeeotdiaff  to  tha  didbtWBt  idaaa  enteruioed  bv  Umae  who  have  directed  their  attention  to  the  aalUeet. 
Goofrapoera  rovadly  eatimate  the  ocean  and  ita  branebca  to  occupy  three-foortfaa  of  tlie  entire  aur^ 
fbee  or  the  earth.  Bat  to  aaeertain  the  exact  proportion  between  the  land  and  water,  will  allbrd 
tteaa  aaaple  amployiBaat  for  agea  to  come,  tbough  every  day  adda  to  the  atoek  of  inlbrmation  already 

EXTENT. 

ii|pn>rdyai'  to  /raiael. 

■■.MBh. 

Water  is  lliagk>be 146;381.340 

aMM,960 

Total  aarflwe 190.770,300 


Water m!3».135 

Land 41.048,051 


Total  aurfkce 106,970,780 


So.  MiVm. 
10.003.000 

3,2S0,0» 
11,270.735 
10,989,806 

3,061,106 


50454,900 


Oraherg. 

Si|.  Milw. 
15,737,190 

3,390.704 
11,003,347 
15,301.730 

4,055.590 


49,978.437 


Lavmsnt, 

Sq.  Mil«. 
13,309.037 

3,943,160 
10,357,510 
19,144,738 

3,903,900 


41,048.051 


POPULATION. 

MalUBrun,\    Bks$*L    \  Or^Urg.  \  Lb  Sage. 

40.000,00«  30,483,500'  94,000.000  50.000,000 

Earope 190.000.000 179,808,000 180,000,000  170.000.000 

Africa 70.000,000  109.419.b00'  99.000.000.  90,000,000 

Aaia 340.000,000399,575,500360,000,000,380.000,000 

90,000,0«M    3,000,000]  17,000.000 


M 


Pinktrttm. 

90,000.000 
150.000.000 

30.000,000 
500.000,000 


Folnef, 
90.000.000 

143.000,000 
30.000,000 

340.000,000 
5,Oi4l,00O 


TbUla '  000,000,0001707,379,600.080,000,000.000,000,000,700,000,000  437,000,000 


Hm  varioua  nationa  of  mankind  may  be  reduced  to  five  oriainal  racea  or  typee.  The  ftrat  ia  called 
the  European  race,  and  occupiea  Western  Aaia,  £a»tem  and  Northern  Aft^ica,  Hindooitan,  and  £u* 
rope,  and  embracea  the  white  inhabitanta  of  America.  Thii  race  ia  aometimea  called  the  Caucasian, 
it  being  imagined  that  it  originated  near  the  asountaina  of  Caucaaua.  The  principal  nationa  em- 
braced in  thia  claaa  are  the  Europeana  and  their  American  deacendanu,  the  Araba,  Moon,  Turka, 
Hjndooa,  and  Abyaaiaiana.  The^  are  diatinguiahad  bv  the  following  peculiaritiea ;  the  skin  more  or 
leaa  white  or  brown,  the  cheeks  tinged  with  red,  long  hair,  either  light  or  brown,  the  head  round,  the 
Hum  oval  and  narrow,  the  forehead  snKMth,  the  aoae  slightly  arched,  and  the  mouth  small. 

The  aecond  variety  is  the  Tartar  or  Moogul,  and  induden  all  the  nationa  in  Asia,  east  of  the  Gan- 
gea.  excepting  Malaya.  It  embraoM  atao  the  Laplanders  and  Finns,  in  Europe,  and  the  Eaquimauz, 
from  Bebring's  ftralts  to  Greenland,  in  America.  The  characteristics  are  a  yellow  skin,  black  straight 
hair,  the  bead  aqnare,  the  thet  large  and  iat,  the  noae  amall  and  flat,  the  cheeka  round  and  promi- 
nent, and  the  chin  pointed. 

The  third,  or  American  variety,  consisting  of  the  aborigioea  of  the  western  continent,  are  of  a 
copper  colour,  have  hair  Mack  and  straight,  forehead  low,  eyes  sunk,  noae  almost  flat,  the  cheek 
booea  wwj  prominent,  and  the  fliee  large.  There  is  considerable  reaembtanca  between  this  and  the 
preceding  variety. 

The  Iburth  race  is  that  of  the  Malay,  comprehendina  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula  of  Malaya, 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacifle  Ocean,  with  the  exception  of  New  Holland,  New  Guinea,  New  Cale- 
donia, and  Van  Diemen*a  Luid.  The  following  are  ita  characteristica :  a  tawn^  colour,  the  hair 
Mack,  soft,  thick,  abundant,  and  coried,  the  forehead  bulging  out,  the  noae  thick,  wide,  and  flattened, 
the  BMMith  large,  and  the  upper  Jawa  a  little  projecting. 

The  fifth  race  is  that  of  the  negro,  which  is  spread  over  all  Western  and  Southern  Africa.  It  is 
found  also  upon  the  coaata  of  Madagascar,  and  in  some  of  the  islands  adjacent  to  Asia,  and  occupies 
New  Holland,  Van  Oiemen's  Land,  New  Caledonia,  and  New  Guinea.  The  characterintlca  are, 
colour  black,  hair  black  and  woolly,  bead  narrow  and  compreaaed  on  each  side,  the  forehead  very  con- 
vex and  arched,  the  cheek  bonea  projecting,  the  nose  large  and  flat,  the  lips  thick,  the  chin  drawn  in, 
and  the  lege  crooked. 

Of  these  five  races  the  Caucasian  deserves  to  be  considered  the  first.  Not  only  is  the  countenance 
more  beautifbl,  but  the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  of  this  race  are  of  a  higher  character. 
Whenever  they  have  met  with  the  other  races,  they  have  ultimately  prevailed.  They  have  excelled 
all  othera  in  literature  and  the  arte,  and  aeem  to  have  given  birth  to  moat  of  the  valuable  inatitu- 
tiona  of  humaa  aociety. 
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POPULATION  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Tba  IbUowinf  uUe  exhiUta  HwMeri  enumeration 

^        L  OaueaHan^  or  WMU  ttaes, 

1.  Caucaiiana,  Oeorgiani,  Sao 1,118,000 

8.  Arabiant,  Moora,  Jewa,  Abyarin- 
iana,  Berber*,  Aroieniana,  iac. . . .    54,533,000 

3.  Hindooa,  Peraiaoa,  Alghana.Curda, 
Jbc 143,353,000 

4.  Tartar  nationa ;— Turka,  Turco- 
mans, Uabecka,  Kirgoaes,  ltc....«    17,095,000 

5.  Greeka 4,834,000 

6.  Arnauta 530,000 

7.  Sclavonian  nationa;— Roaaiana, 
Polea,  Lithuaniana,  Croau^  Itc  . .  68,S55/)00 

8.  Teutonic  or  German  nationa; — 
Oermana,  Engttah,  Swedes,  Dutch, 
Danes,  Norw^iana,  Stc, 00,604,000 

9.  RomtnorLatin  nationa;— French, 
Italians,  Spaniah,  Walloons,  Wal- 
lachiana 75,839,000 

10.  Celts  or  Caledonians,  Law  Bre- 
tons, Baaquea,4tc. 10.484.000 

Total 436,635,000 

II.  Jbngriitm^  7)nMy,  or  OUvo  RaeO, 

Mongul  nations,  Thibetians,  Itc. . .  35,842,000 

Chinese 356,900,000 

Birmans,  Siamese,  Anamese,  4to..  •  •  33,850,000 

Japanese 41,100.000 

Mantchoos 19.330,000 

Finns,  Eathonians,  Laplandera,  ice,  3,878,000 
Eaquimaux,  Samoyeda,  Kamtachat- 

dalea,!^. 185.700 

Total 389,375,700 


of  the  Tarious  races  of  men  :— 

ni.  JWslsf ,  or  Dark  Bromn  Race. 

Malays,  inhalnting  the  peninsula  of 
Malaya,  the  islands  of  Sumatra, 
Java,  4bc.,  and  those  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean 33^00,000 

IV.  EUUepiant  M^gro^  or  Black  Race 

AfHcan  Negroes 03.983,300 

CaflSres 5.300.000 

Hottentots 500,000 

Papuans,  Negroes  of  Australia 950.000 

ToUl 09,633,300 

V.  Amerk4Mt  or  Oappor-cotouroi  Bmca. 

North  American  Indians 5,130,000 

South  American  Indians 5,140,000 

Caribbees,  Ibe. 17,000 

Total 10,387,000 

Caucasians 436,035,000 

Mongolians 389^5,700 

Malays 33.500.000 

Ethiopians 09,633,300 

Americans 10,387,000 

Total 938,431,000 


Man  is  the  only  animal  that  has  a  rational  and  articulate  language.  The  rarious  languages  on 
the  globe,  including  the  dialects,  are  venr  numeroua.  In  America,  among  the  natives,  no  less  than 
1300  have  been  found.  In  AfKca,  876 ;  in  Europe,  545;  in  Asia  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  991.  The 
whole  number  is  3036.  • 

AH  these  may  be  reduced  to  about  80  original  languages,  of  which  the  others  are  only  branches. 
Some  of  these,  particularly  those  used  by  enlighten^  nations,  are  very  copious,  and  have  forms  of 
expression  for  every  shade  of  thought  and  feding.  There  are  others,  belonging  to  stvage  nations, 
which  have  no  words  except  for  those  objects  which  can  be  appreciated  by  the  five  senses.  The  moat 

folished  languages  of  Europe  are  the  English,  French.  Italian,  and  German;  in  Asia,  the  Arabian, 
ersian.  and  Sanscrit.  The  most  widely  ditliised  languages  in  the  world,  are  the  German  or  Teuto- 
nic, with  its  dialects,  of  which  the  English  is  one ;  the  Sclavonic,  of  which  the  Russian  is  a  dialect ; 
the  Arabic,  which  is  also  the  religious  language  of  all  Mahometan  countries ;  and  the  Chinese,  which 
is  perhaps  at  present  spoken  by  a  greater  number  of  persons  than  any  other.  But  the  English  lan- 
guage appears  destined  to  have  more  universal  difllision.  in  time  to  come,  flrom  the  rapid  growth,  in 
various  quarters  of  the  earth,  of  those  communities  which  have  sprung  from  Great  Britain. 

The  following  are  the  languages. and  dialects  as  flur  as  known  :— 

In  America i;314 

In  Europe 545 

In  Aaia  and  Oeaanica 991 

In  Africa 276 

Total 3.088 

All  nationa,  even  the  most  savage,  appear  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  some  invisible  being  pos- 
sessed of  power  superior  to  man.  The  various  methods  in  which  nations  manifest  this  belief  con- 
stitute so  many  difierent  religions;  the  external  acts,  which  are  the  results  of  such  religious  belief, 
form  modes  of  worship.  The  religion  professed  by  any  people  is  a  remarkable  and  important  feature 
in  their  social  condition.  Religious  opinions  do  not  come  directly  under  the  cognisance  of  the  geo- 
grapher;  but  he  is  called  uiion  to  mark  this  as  a  particular  in  which  nations  strikingly  diflfcr  from 
each  other.  The  inhabitants  of  the  earth  may,  in  regard  to  religion,  be  divided  into  three  great 
clanes— Christian,  Mahometan,  and  Pagan.  The  first,  as  to  numerical  amount.  consideraMy  ex- 
ceeds the  second,  and  still  fklls  short  of  the  third;  but  the  nations  professing  it,  have  acquired  such 
an  ascendency  in  arts,  social  improvements,  and  political  power,  while  their  colonies  have  filM,  and 
are  multiplying  over  all  the  lately  savage  and  unoccupied  portions  of  the  globe,  that,  in  all  proba- 
bility, this  fViith  will,  in  a  few  generations,  be  more  widely  diflbsed  than  any  other.  The  Mahome- 
tan nations,  though  in  numbers  they  do  not  equal  the  last  mentioned,  and  though  they  3'et  occupy 
a  large  proportion  uf  the  most  fertile  regions  of  the  globe,  are  sunk  into  such  a  state  or  slavery  and 
de^adation.  and  are  so  decidedly  surpassed  by  the  Christian  people,  that  their  sway  is  not  likely 
to  endure  above  a  century  or  two.  Of  the  Pagan  religions,  much  the  most  numerous,  and  the  only 
civilized  professors,  are  those  attached  to  the  kindred  creeds  of  Brahma  and  Bnddha,  established,  the 
one  over  thn  greater  part  of  Ilindoostan ;  the  other  in  China,  aud  other  continental  kingdoms  and 
insular  territories  of  Eastern  Asia.  From  their  peculiar  habits,  and  the  immutable  nature  of  their 
institutions,  they  are  likely  to  adhere  to  these  systems  with  greater  pertinacity  than  the  votaries  of 
sup<>r8tition  in  Africa,  the  South  Sea.  and  other  quarters,  WMre  the  train  of  belief  and  observance, 
however  fantastic,  is  of  a  slighter  and  looser  texture. 
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Tlie  following  Uble  abowt  Uie  estimates  of  Havel  and  Malte-Bnin  oftbe  yarious  religions. 


ACCOEDIHa  TO  Hassbz.. 

Pagans, 561,890.300 

Chi-istians, 353^,700 

Mahometans, 120.105,000 

Jews, 3,030,000 

Total,       938,431,000 

DhiHmuqf  CkriMtimiu. 

Roman  Catholics, 134,738.000 

Greek  Cbufch, 56,011,000 

ProteAants, 55«701,700 

Monophysites, 3,865,000 

Armenians, 1,7W,000 

Nestorians,  Ac 367,000 


Total,       353,565,700 

DMiUnM  tf  FrtiuUnt*. 

Lntbenas, 34^264,800 

Reformed,  or  Calvinists, 13,759,900 

Episcopalians, 14.905,000 

Methodists,  BaptisU,  4tc. 3,863,000 


DioUious  qf  Pagtau, 

Buddhists, 315,977,000 

Braroius, 111,353.000 

Petichists 66.667,300 

Sect  of  Binto,  Js^sm, 35,300,000 

Sect  of  Tao-tse,  China, 35,000,000 

Shaman 11.200.U00 

Followers  of  Confucius, 3,000,000 

8eiks,Farsees,4tc. 3,433.000 


Total,        561,830,300 


AccommMa  to  MALTC-Bmim. 

Catholics 116,000,000 

Greek  Church, 70.000,000 

Protesunts, 43,000,000 


Total,         55,791,700 

DiviHtntqf  Makometana, 

Sunnites 90.704,000 

Shiites 15.321.000 

Wahabees, 5.000.000 

Soils, 80.000 


Total,       120,105.000 


Christians, 238.000,000 

Jews. 4,000,000 

Mahometans, 103.000,000 

Bramins, 60,000.000 

Shamans,  (Grand  Lama,) 50,000.000 

BuddhisU,  (Fo,  Jbc.) 100,000.000 

Fetichists,  Jte. 100,000,000 


ToUl,        645,000.000 

According  to  Hassers  computation,  much 
more  than  one-half  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
globe  are  in  the  darkness  of  Paganism;  nearly 
one-eighth  in  the  delusions  of  Makomtianvtm  ; 
and  not  much  more  than  one  quarter  enjoy  the 
light  of  the  GatftL 


CHRISTIAN    MISSIONS. 

It  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  present  day,  that  exertions  are  making  in  Christian  coun- 
tries to  disseminate  Christianity  in  heathen  lands,  and  throaah  its  influence  to  civilise  savage  and 
barbarous  nations.  Every  benevolent  mind  must  look  with  ravonr  upon  all  judicious  attempts  to 
substitute  the  purifying  worship  of  the  '*One  Living  and  True  God."  for  the  debasing  idolatries 
which  man  has  invented,  and  to  exchange  the  cruel  and  comfortless  habits  of  savage  life,  for  the 
happier  conditions  of  the  civilized  state. 

The  eilbrts  of  the  missionaries  in  various  countries,  have  not  yet  been,  on  the  whole,  attended 
with  full  success;  bat  enough  has  been  dnue  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  the  Christian  nations 
have  it  in  their  power  to  difluse  their  religious  and  their  civil  institutions  over  the  whole  earth. 
The  time  is  probably  not  very  distant,  when  the  true  method  of  conducting  missions  in  heathen 
lands  will  be  discovered,  and  when  the  people  of  Christendom  will  become  convinced  of  the  practi- 
cability and  the  importance  of  tlieir  afl^ecting  a  moral  renovation  of  the  globe.  When  this  is  done, 
the  accomplishment  of  the  anticipated  event  cannot  be  far  remote. 

The  following  table  contains  the  names  of  the  principal  miivionary  stations  in  the  world,  together 
with  the  societies  by  whom  they  have  been  formed  and  the  countries  in  which  they  are  situated: 
those  having  a  *  affixed  will  be  found  on  the  map.  In  the  table,  the  different  societies  are  indi- 
cated by  abbreviations,  as  follows,  vis : 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  American  Board  of  Commissioners  (hr  Foreign  MiMiona. 
A.  B.  B.  F.  M.,  Americiin  Baptist  Board  for  Foreign  Missions. 

A.  M.  M.  8.,  American  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
P.  E.  M.  8.,  Protestant  Episcopal  Missionary  Society. 
Un.  Breth..  United  Brethren,  or  Moravians. 

^  8.  P.  6.,  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Puts. 
L.  M.  8.,  London  Missionary  Society. 
C.  M.  8..  Church  Missionary  Society. 
W.  M.  S.,  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society. 

B.  M.  8.,  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 

L.  J.  8.,  London  Jews'  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among  tlw  J«ws. 

Gen.  Bap.,  General  Baptists. 

Ser.  Bap..  Serampore  Baptists. 

8.  M.  8..  Scottish  Misnionary  Society. 

Gl.  M.  8.,  Glasfow  Missionary  Society. 

F.  P.  M.  8.,  French  Protestant  Missionary  Society. 

Get.  M.  8.,  German  Missionary  Society. 

B.  M.  8.,  Rhenish  Missionary  Society. 

N.  M.  8.,  Netherlands  Missionary  Society. 
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MISSIONARY  STATIONS. 


t 


Anmedabad*  . . . 
Alimednaf  ur* . . 
Aitutake*  .^ . . . 

Ajmere* 

Akyal»* 

Alamfoddy 

Albany  District 
Alezandhn*  . . . 

Algiers*  

Allahabad*  .... 

AUegbany 

Allepie* 

Amboyna* 

Amlamfodde  • . . 

Amokee 

Andermanick  . . 

Anguilla* 

Anotta  Bay .... 

Antigua* 

Aroragni 

Arracan* 

Arroo  Islands* . 

Assam 

Astrachan*  .... 
Athens*  ••..... 

^Lva    •...•••••• 

Avarua 

Baddagame*  . . . 

Bagdad*  

Bahama  bl.*..  • 

Balasore* 

Balfour 

Balixe* 

Bancorah  •••••• 

Banda* • . 

Bandora 

Bangalore* 

Bankok* 

Bankote*  .... 

Barbadoes* 

Barbuda*  

Bareilly* 

Barripore*  .... 

Basseen* 

Batavia* 

Bathurst 

Batburst* 

Bathurst* 

Bathurst* 

Batticaioe* 

Batticotta 

Bechuanas*  .... 

Beggoor 

Beigaum* 

Bellary* 

Bellevue 

Belligaum 

Benares* 

Berbice* 

Berlanapota  . . . 

Bortry 

Bethel  

Bethelsdorp  .... 

Bethesda 

Bethlehem 

Beulah 

Bey root* 

Blest  Town  .... 
Bogue  Town  . . . 
Bok-Tahlo 

Bombay* 

Bonstollah 

Bootchnaap .... 

Borabora* 

BoojeBmuns,. .  ) 
or  Biifihmen .  | 

Bowjo  veld 

Boudinott 

Boujah* 


M 


C  M.  D. 

S.  P.  o.. 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M 

L.  M.  S.  .... 

Da    M.    S.     .... 

Scr.  Bap. . . . 

W.  M.  D.  •  • . 
Wt  M.  8.  ... 
ITT .  M«  t5.  ... 

L.  J.  a 

0.  B.  St  C  M.  S. 
A.  B.  C  P.  fli 
ty.  M.  B> 
L.  M.  8. 
Lt,  M.  8. 
A.  B.  B.  x>  M' 
S.  F.  (v.  • . . . 
W.  M.  8.  . . 
D.  M.  8.  . . . 
(Jn.  Breth. . 

Lf»  AI.  D>  .  • . 

8cr.  Bap.  . . 

^i^  M*  8>  . . . 

Ser.  Bap.  . . 
Lt'  M.  o.  .  •  • 
A.  B.  C.  P.  M 

Lf>  JM>  D.  ... 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M 
Li.  M.  S.  . . . 

v/.  M.  S.  ... 

C>.   aim  p.    ... 

tV.  M.  8.  . . 
Ger.  Rap. . . 

Gl.  at.  S. . . . 

W.  M.  8.  . . 

C/.  Ai.  S.  ... 
N.  M.  B.  ... 
v/>  M.  B.  ... 
Li.  M.  D.  . . . 
A.  B.  C.  F 

R.  M.  o. .... 
U.  M.  O.  ... 

W.  M.  8.  . . 

L/.  9/1.  8.  ... 

Scr.  Bap.  . . 

v/.  M.  D.  ... 
Li.  tn.  B.  ... 

\-/m     M.     O.      ... 

W.  M.  8.  . . 
W.  M.  8.. . . 
iV.  M.  8.  . . 
W.  n.  8.  .  • 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 
F.  P.  M.  S.  • 
Li.  M.  9.  ... 
Li.  M.  D.  ... 
Lt.  tn.  a.  ... 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M 
W.  M.  8. 
R.  m.  8.  St  C 
M.  8.  ... 
Li.  M.  8.  ' 
W.  M.  8. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 
A.  R.  C.  F.  M 
Li.  m.  S.  . . 
(Jn.  Broth. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 
Li.  M.  8. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 
Ij.  ]Vi  .  8. . 
Li.  M.  8. 
A.  B.  C.  P.  M 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 
6l  8.  M.  8. . . 

R.  M.  S 

W.  M.  8.  ... 

Li.  M.  B.  .... 
P.  P.  m.  8. . . 
Lt.  9H.  B.  «... 

A.  R.  C.  P.  M 

C  M .  b.  .... 


Ifindoostan. 
Hindoostan. 
Hindoostan. 
Hervey  Islands. 
Hindoostan. 
Chin  India. 
Ceylon. 
Cape  Colony. 

Egy|»l. 

Barbary. 

Hindoostan. 

New  York. 

Hindoostan. 

Malaysia. 

Ceylon. 

£.  Ctaerokees. 

Hindoostan. 

West  Indies. 

Jamaica. 

West  Indies. 

Hervey  Islands. 

Chin  India. 

Malaysia. 

Hindoostan. 

Asiatic  Russia. 

Greece. 

Hervev  Islands. 

BirmaJi. 

Hervey  Islands. 

Ceylon. 

Asiatic  Turkey. 

West  Indies. 

Hindoostan. 

CaflVaria. 

Balize  Territory. 

Hindoostan. 

Molucca  Islands. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Siam. 

Hindoostan. 

West  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Java. 

8ierra  Leone. 

S  8outh  Wales. 

Scnegambia. 

Cape  Colony. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

South  Africa. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Otoes  fc  Omabas. 

Ceylon. 

Hindoostan. 

Guiana. 
Ceylon. 
France. 

Choctaw  Land. 
Capo  Colony. 
West  Indies. 
Choctaw  Lund. 
Borabora. 
■Jyria. 
Eimco. 
Tahiti. 
Choctaw  Land. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 
Rechuanas. 
Society  Islands. 

South  Africa. 

Cnpe  Colony. 
Osare  Indians. 
Asiatic  Turkey. 


BOQro*  «•••'••.. 

Braineid* 

Bridgetown* . . . 

Brusa* • .. . 

Budyie  Badge... 
Buflalo  River  . . 

Buff-Bay 

Bnntingville*  . . 
Burder's  Point. . 

Bard  wan* 

Burhanipore... . 

Burrisbol* 

Butterworth* 

Buzar* 

Cairo*  •**••*••. 
Calais*  ........ 

Calcutta* 

Caldwell* 

Caledon* 

Caltura* 

Calvados 

Cambridge 

CaropbelT* 

Canadian  River 
Candy's  Creek . . 
Canton* 

Cape  Town*  . . . 

Caradive 

Carmel* 

Cattaraugus  . . . 

Cawnpore* 

CedarHall  . . 
Celebes*  .... 

Ceram*  .  * 

Changany 

Charleston 

Charlotte 

Chavachery  .... 
v^niiftM^*  •■*•«••• 

Chinsurah 

Cliirraponjee  . . . 

Chitpore* 

Chittagong* 

Chittore 

ChoctawAgeucy 

Chumerali* 

Chumie 

Chuuar* 

Clan  William* . 

Clarkston* 

Clear  Creek  . . . . 

Cochin* 

Coepang*  

Coiladi 

Coimbatore*  . . . 

Colombo* 

Combaconum.. . 

Constantinople* 

Corfu* 

Coromandel .... 

Cottayan* 

Credit  River  . . . 

Creek  Path 

Creeks* 

Crooked  Spring. 

Cuddalorc* 

Cuddapah  

vviiinft*  ••  ••  «•  ■•  ■ 

Cuttack* 

Cutwa* 

Dacca* 

Darwar 

Delawares* .... 

Delhi* 

Deroarara* 

Oif^ah  .......... 

Dinagepore*  ... 

Dominica* 

Dsoyohco  


B.  M.  8. 

w¥  m  tn.  B.   .  • .  . 

L.  M.  B.  ..... 

O.  M.  B.  ..... 

xa.  Vi.  B.  . . . . . 

Ser.  Bap 

W.  M.  B.  . . . . 
C  n.  B.  ..... 

(y.  fn.  B.  . . . . . 

W .  M .  B.  .  • . . 
L.  M.  S.,  4cc. 
A.  D.  B.  P.  M. 
L.  M.  8.  . .  • .  • 
vV.  M.  8.  . . . . 

W.  M.  B.  .... 

D.  si  •  B.  ..... 

L.M.  8 
A.  B.  B.  P.  M. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 
I  J.  M.  B. . . . .  < 

Li.  M.  8.  K  1^. 

M.8 

A.  B.  C  P.  M. 


N.  Al.  I9. . . . . . 


A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Tennessee. 


W.  Al.  B.  ... 
A.  B.  \j.  P.  M. 
\jm  rit.  B.  . . . . . 


L.  M.  8 Caffraria. 


Jamaica. 

Caffhiria. 

Tahiti. 

Hindoostmn. 

HindooslaD. 

Hindoostan. 

Caffi>aria. 

Hindootftaa. 

Egypt. 

Prance. 

Hindooataa. 

Liberia. 

Cape  Colony 

Ceylon. 

France. 

Jamaica. 

South  Aftiem. 

Western  Creek. 

Cherokeea. 

China. 

Cape  Colony. 


A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  Georgia. 


A^  B«  €/•  Km  M 
Un.  Breth.... 

IV.  Vt.  B. . . . . . 

J^ .  rfi .  B.  ..... 

A.    D.   \J .    Mm  M  . 

IS.  in.  D.  ..... 

\jm  As.  B.   .  .  .  .  . 

A.  D.  V/.  jr .  As. 
W .  M.  8.  . . .  > 

\jm  VI.  B.  . . . . . 

Ser.  Bap. .... 

B.  xH.  B.  . . . . . 

B.  M.  8. 

Li.  M.  B.  ..... 

A.  o.  (.»  P.  jM. 
A.  B.  C  P.  M. 
Gl.  M.  S.  .... 

XX.  Al.  B.  ..... 

K.  Al.  B.  ..... 

VV.  rn.  B.  •  • . . 

A.  B.  \j%  P.  M. 
\x.  Al.  B.  . . . . . 

IV.  Al.  B. . .  • . . 
^.  Al .  B.  ..... 

I  J.  Al .  B.  • . . .  • 

B.  M.  8.  9l  W. 
m.  D. ........ 

C.  K.  8 

A.  IS.  \^.  ff  •  ^S. 
9l  Lt,  J .  B. .... 
\y.  Al.  Bl  . .  .  • . 

\y  •   ffiM .   B.    ..... 

ly.  Pn.  B.   .  .  .  •  . 

La.  Al .  B.  ..... 

A.  M.  M.  8. 

A.  H.  v>.  P.  M. 

A.  B.  C.  P.  M. 

B.  M.  S.  ..... 

o.  *  .  xim ...... 

j>.  Al.  8.  ..... 

1^.  Al.  B.  .  • . «  . 
H.  Al.  B.  ..... 

IS.  Pfm.  B«  ..... 

o.  Al.  B.  ..... 

Lt.  Al.  B.  ..... 

A.  B.  C  P.  M. 
tl.  Al.  B.  ..... 

L.  M.  8 

B.M.a  .... 
8er.  Bap. .... 
W.  M.  8. . . 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 


Malaysia. 


Barbadoea. 
Asiatic  Turkey. 
Hindoostan. 


Ceylon. 


NewYork. 

Hindoostan. 

Antigua. 

Malaysia. 

Molucca  Islands. 

Ceylon. 

Jamaica. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Ceyk>a. 

Ceylon. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindooatan. 

Hindooatan. 

Clioctaw  Land. 

Birmah. 

Cafiraria. 

Hindoostan. 

Cape  Colony. 

Caffiraria. 

Choctaw  Land. 

Hindoostan. 

Malaysia. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Ceylon. 

Hindooatan. 

Turkey. 

Ionian  Islandl. 

Hindoostan. 

Ceylon, 

Hindoostan. 

U|iper  Canada. 

Alabama. 

Western  Ter. 

Jamaica. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostnn. 

Western  Ter. 

Hindoostan. 

Guiana. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

West  Indies. 

Bast  Cherokces. 
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•    B     •    • 


•    •     ■   «    • 


Diim  Dum 
Dwight* . 
Ebenezer 
Ebony  . . . 
Edina*... 
Einieo*  .. 

Bliin 

Einaus... 
Enon*  . . . 
Fairdeld  . 
Fairfiekl* 
Falmouth 
Forkfl  of  Illinoia 
Frederickatbal*. 
Freetown* .... 
Friedenaberg  . . 
FriedenafieM .  • 
Friedenshal . . . 
(■alanceya  .... 
(Gibraltar*  .... 
falouceater  .... 
Gnadenthal*  .. 
Goabattee*.... 
Gorruckpore*  . 
GraafReinet*. 

Grac<;  Hill 

Graham'i  To'n* 
Grape  IHand... 
Green  Bay*  .... 

Grenada* 

Griffin  Town... 
Griqua  Town*  . 
Groenekloof*... 
Haabai  blauda. 
Hakalau  . 
Hamburg* 

Ilankey* 

HankeyCity. ... 

Ham  well   

Harmony* 

Harper  "^ 

Hastings 

Haweis  Tbwn . . 

Hebron* 

Hemel-ea  Aarde 

Hervey  I».* 

Hihifo 

Hobart  T6wn*. . 

Hunolultt* 

Hopedale* 

Hopefleld 

Hourah 

Huahine* 

Hurnee* 

Irwin  Hill 

Jafhapaiam* . . . 

Janjara 

Jaunpore 

Jerusalem* 

Jes«ore 

Jufgemaut*. ... 

Kaawaloa 

Kaiboba*. 
Kailua  . 
Kaira  . . 
KalaulM 
Kandy* 

Karass* 


M 

■  • 


M 


•■•••• 


I 


Kat  Rirer . . . 
Khamiesberg 

Kharee 

Kbodon*.... 
Kiaggerre  .>. 
KiddeekiddM*.. 
Kidderpore . . 
Kingston*... 
Kishnagur... 

KiifBer 

Kiasey 

Kobala 

Komaggaa*.. 


Ser.  Bap. 

A.  B.  O.  F*  M< 
A.  B.  B.  F.  M> 
D.  M.  O.  •  •  •  .  • 
A.  B.  B.  F.  M. 

L.  M.  8 

Un.  Breth.  .  • . 
Un.  Bretb.  . . . 
Un.  Brcth.  . . . 
Un.  Breth. 

A.  B.  C  F. 

B.  M.  S.  .  • 
A.  B.  C.  F. 
Un.  Breth. 

O.  M.  iS.  *  • 
Un.  Bretb. 
Un.  Breth. 
Un.  Brplh. 

A.  B.  B.  Cm 
Wm    M>    D.     .... 

v/.  a9  •  D.  . . . .  • 
Un.  Breth. . . . 

Ser.  Baa 

v/.  M.  H.  ..... 

Li.  M.  Om  ..... 

Un.  Breth. . . . 

L*i  M.  S. 

A.  Rl.  Ai.  B. .  • 
A.  B.  C/.  F.  M. 
1^.  A|.  D.. .... 

L.  M.  8. 

Ltm  M.  B.  ..... 

Un.  Breth 

1^.  ai.  D. . .... 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
A.  B*  B.  F.  M. 

1^  Km*  D.   ..... 

ij.  rfm»  C9.  ..... 

o.  vl.  O. ...... 

A.  BL  C  F.  1b. 

A.  IS.  t>.  JT.  As. 
Kj.  Al.  D.  ..... 

L.M.8. 

Un.  Breth. . . . 
Un.  Breth. . . . 
Lt,  AI.  S.  .  * . . . 
W.  AI.  D.  . .  •  > 
A.  B.  C.  F.  fil. 
%V.  AI.  B.  .... 

A.  B.  O.  F.  AI. 
Un.  Breth. . .. 

At  0.  (y.  t  .  AI. 

B.  M.  D. .  • 
L.  M.  S.  .  < 
9.  Afl .  o. . .  • 
Un.  Breth. 

A.  B.  C  F.  m. 

a  P.  G. . . 

C  St.  B.  • 

Li.  J.  B.   .1 

Ser.  Bap. 
Ger.  Bap. 
ARC.  F.M. 

W,  M.  B.  N  . . . 

A.    0.    Cm    F.    Ale 

Ia.  AI.  B.  • .  •  • . 

Am  o.  C  F.  Afli 
O.  AI.  B.  ..... 

SwM.S.fcGer. 

M.S.. 
L.  M.  B.  < 
W.  M.  S. 

B.  M.  B.  1 
L.M.&. 
Xj.  m.  b.  • 
C  Al.  B*  < 
JL  M.  8.  . 
B>  M«  8«  I 
C  1b.  B*  < 

N*  Ma  B.  • 

laM-B. . 


Hindoostan. 

Western  Ter. 

W.  Creeks. 

Jamaica. 

Liberia. 

Georgian  Islandf. 

Cape  Colony. 

St.  John's,  W.  L 

Cape  Colony. 

Jamaica. 

W.  Cherokees. 

Jamaica. 

W.  Cherokees. 

Greenland. 

Sierra  JLeone. 

St.  Croix. 

St.  Croijc. 

St.  Croix. 

£.  Cherokees. 

Spain. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Cape  Colony. 

AdMim. 

Hindoostan. 

Cape  Colony. 

Antigua. 

Cape  Colony. 

Upper  Canada. 

Wisconsin  Ter. 

West  Indies. 

EimiH). 

South  ADrica. 

Cape  Colony. 

Polynesia. 

Hawaii. 

Germany. 

Cape  Cokmy. 

Tahiti. 

Ceylon. 

Western  Ter. 

Liberia. 

Sierra  Leone. 

Tahiti. 

Labrador. 

Cape  Colony. 

Hervey  Islmads. 

Tonga. 

Hawaii. 

Van  Diemen's  L. 

Oahu. 

Labrador. 

Osages. 

Hindoostan. 

Society  Islands. 

Hindoostan. 

Jamaica. 

Ceylon. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Palestine. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Hawaii. 

Ceram. 

Hawaii. 

UiadoosCan. 

Molakai. 

Ceylon. 

Asiatic  Roasia. 

Caffhiria. 

Cape  Colony. 

Hindoostan. 

Siberia. 

Hindoostan. 

New  Zealand. 

Hindoostan. 

Jamaica. 

Hindoostan. 

Malaysia. 

Sierra  Leone. 


A.  B.  O.  F.  M.  Hawaii. 
L.Bf.& teouth  Africa. 


Kornegalle* . . . . 

Kurnaul* 

Kuttalem. 

Kyouk  Phyoo. .. 
Lac-qui  Parle*  . 
Lageba,  or  La- 1 

quaha* { 

Labaina 

Lake  Harriet... 

La  Point 

Lattakoo* 

Launcesion*  . . . 
Leech  Lake*  . . . 
Lefuga,  or  Li> ) 

fuka* ) 

Leicester  Town. 

Lettee* 

Lichtenau* 

Lichtenfels* . . . . 
Lilly  FounUin* 
Longowan*  . .. . 

Lonsdale 

Lnvedale 

Luckyantipore  . 
Mackinaw*  . . . . 
Madcbar 


Madras*. 


Mahin 

Malyehdusk 
Maiaoiti* 
Malacca* 

Malta* 


•  •  •  •  • 


Manaia* 

Maucbineel*  ... 

Manepy 

Mangunga  

Marquesas  Is.*  . 

Mattura* 

Maubee 

Maulmein* 

Maumee 

Maapiti* 

Mauritius* 

Mauti* 

Mayaveram* . . . 
Mccarty's  I,*... 
Mennomonies  . . 
Merut,orMee- ) 

rut*. ) 

Mergui* 

Mesopotamia... 

Misapore 

Mitiaro*  ....... 

Aioa*  .......... 

Monado* 

Monghyr 

Monrovia* 

Montego  Bajr*. . 
Montserrat* . . . . 

Morley* 

Mount  Charles . 
Mount  Coke*... 
Mountain  Dis-  { 

trict i 

Muncey  Town.. 

Nagerooil* 

Nain* 

Nasrak*.  ...*.... 
Negapatam*.... 

Negombo 

NeiJore* 

Nevis* 

New    Anwter-  i 

dan*. ......  I 

New  Fairfield  . . 

NewfieM 

New  Hemlint*  . 

Newville 

Neyoor* 

Niesky 


TV.  AI.  B.  ... 
v/.  AI.  B.  .... 
O.  M.  B.  .... 
A.  B.  B  F.  M 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 

L.  M.  8»  . .  • 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M 
A.  B.  C/.  F.  M 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M< 

L.M.  8 

WW.  M.  8.  . . 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

WWm  M.  8»  . . 


O.  AI.  B.  .  • .  a 
Af .  AI.  8. .... 
Un.  Breth. . . 
Un.  Breth. . . 
iV.  Ai.  8.  ... 
N.  AI.  B.  .... 
Xj.  AI.  o.  .... 
Gl.  M.  8.. ... 

■3.  M.  D. .  .... 

o.  AI.  0.  .... 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M 

uer.  AI.  B.. .. 
L.  M.  8.  Jt  C 

M.&..., 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 

A.  N.  M.  8. . 
L.  Af .  8.  .... 
u.  Ai.  B.  .... 
L.  M.  8.  Jt  A 

B.  C.  F.  M. 
L.M.8..... 

B.  M.  8.  • . . . 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M< 
VT  .  aim  B. ... 

L.M.8 

Inr .  AI.  B.  ... 

A.  a  B.  P.  M 
A.  B.  BL  F.  M 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 

L.  of.  8L  • ..  • 
L.  M.  8.  .* . • 
L.M.S.  .... 

v/.  AI.  D.. .... 

W.  AQl.  D.  ... 

P.  £.  M.  8. .  • 

\jm     AI.    D.     .... 

A.  B.  &  F.  M 
Un.  Breth. . . 

O.  An .  B. ..... 

L.  M.  8.  . . . . 

N.  AI.  B.  .... 
N.  M.S..... 

BmMmtL 

A.  B.  BL  F.  M' 
0.  Afl.  B..  < . « . 

wY  m    AI.    D..   ... 

IV.  Aa.  B. .... 

0.  AI.  B. . . . . . 

IV^.  M.  B.  • . . . 

\jm    AI.    B.     .... 

A.  M.  SI.  B. . 
L.  M.  8.  . . . . 
Un.  Breth. . . 

C.  M.  8.  . .  • . 
tV  .  M.  B. .... 

W.  AI.  B.. ... 

C  tum  B.. .... 

W .  AI.  D. .... 

L.M.&.... 


Un.  Breth.  • . 
Un.  Breth. . . 
Un.  Breth. . . 

A.  B.  BL  F.  AC 
L.M.8..... 
Un.  Breth. . . 


Ceylon. 
Hindoostan. 
Hindoostan. 
Birmah. 
Sioux  Indians. 

Feejee  lUands. 

Maui. 

Sioux  Indians. 

Wisconsin  Ter. 

South  Africa. 

Van  Diemen's  L. 

Chippewaya. 

Habaai  Islands 

Sierra  Leone. 

Malaysia. 

Greenland. 

Greenland. 

Cape  Colony. 

Celebes. 

Berbice. 

Cafft^aria. 

Jamaica, 

Hindoostan. 

Michigan. 

Asiatic  Russia. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 
Upper  Canada. 
Georgian  Islands. 
Chin  India. 
Mediterranean 

8ea. 
Hervey  Ldandt. 
Jamaica. 
Ceylon. 
New  Zealand. 
Polynesia. 
Ceylon. 
Birmah. 
Btrmah. 
Ohio. 

Society  ttlanda. 
Indian  Ocean. 
Hervey  Islands. 
Hindoostan. 
Senegambia. 
Green  Bay. 

Hindoostan. 

Chin  India. 

Jamaica. 

Hindoostan. 

Hervey  Islands. 

Malaysia. 

Celebes. 

Hindoostan. 

Liberia. 

Jamaica. 

Westlndieik 

Calfraria. 

Jamaica. 

Cafiaria. 

Bierra  Leone. 

Upper  Canada. 

Hindooetan. 

Labrador. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

West  Indie*. 

BerUee. 

Upper  Canada. 

Antigua. 

Greenland. 

Birmah. 

Hindoostan. 

St.  Thomas,  W.L 
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NilRhoro'HillB.. 

Nuddea 

Nukualofa 

Oaliu* 

Ochnrias 

Ckkak*  

Old  Harbour. ... 

Oodelubce 

Oodooville 

Oiaites* 

Otuihu 

Otocfl&OmaliaB* 

Ottawas 

Oxford 

Paarl* 

Paraltadorp*. . . . 

Padang* 

Paidniatta*  ... 
Palamcottah*.. 
Paiiditeripo  ... 

Pantura* 

Pnpine • 

Paramaribo*  . . 
Paramatta*  ... 
Pareganno  .... 
£  AriB   •••■•••••i 
Passage  Fort  . . 

Patna* 

Pawnees* 

Pearotuah*.... 
Pheasant  Bluffs 

Spring j 

Philippolis*  ...( 
PJaatbcrg*  .... 
Point  du  Galle*. 
Point  Pedro  . 
Pokequama  . 
Poonab*  .... 

Poorec* 

Port  Arthur  . 
Port  au  Prince* 
Port  Elizabeth 
Port  Francii.... 

Port  Maria 

Port  Royal* 

Potiawatomiea* 

Praguaing 

Prince    Ed-      ) 

ward's  I.*  . .  j 

Pulicat* 

Pulo  Pinang*... 

Putney 

Pyhea* 

Q,uiIon* 

Raiatea* 

RaivaiTfti* 

Rapa,  or  Opara* 

Raratoa* 

Ranghechoo* . 
Rangoon*  .... 
Rarotogna*  .. 
Red  River  Dia- 

trict 

Red  River  Bet- 

tlenient,    or 

Assiniboia* 

Re^nt 

Rbio*  «>...••••. 

Ric«  Lake 

RimaUra* 

Rio  Bueno 

River  District  . . 

Roma* 

Roby  TowD  .... 
Rottee*  ...at... 
Rungpore*  ..... 
Rurutu* ........ 

Rutui* 

Sadhmahl 

SahobgnnJ 

Salem* 

Salem* 


\j,  JtI.  H.  . ..... 

Ky,  JVI .  B. ...... 

W.  M.  8 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

D.  M*  B.   ..... 

Uu.  Breth. .  •  • 

B.  M,  D.  ..... 

Lt.  M.  w.  « . .  *  • 
A.  B.  B.  F.  M 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M 
Lit  Al.  B>  ..... 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M 

B.  M.  B 

L.  M.  S 

Li,  Ai.  D.  .  .  • .  • 
IS.  nt  •  !?•  .....< 
I/.  Pfl,  D>  .  .  .  •  • 
Kj,  Pfl .  D.   ..... 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M 

W .  M.  B.  . . .  • 

if.  Ivi.  0.  ..... 

IJn. Breth.  ... 

W.  M.  S 

C  M.  B.  . . . .  • 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M 
H.  A1.  B. ...... 

B.  M.  S.  . . . ' 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
Li.  M.  S.  . . . 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M. 


I*.  M.  B.  . . . ' 

W.  Al.  D.  .  .  I 
Vv .  Al.  D.  • .  I 
Vv .  Al.  B». .... 

A.  0.  I/,  s .  Al. 

B.  AI .  B.  ...*.. 

Gen.  Bap..... 

wV »  AI.  B.. .... 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M. 

Li.  Al.  S.    .  •  «  •  < 

W,  Al.  S.  • . .  • 
D.  Av*  D.  ..... 

B.  Al.  B.  . .  .  • 
A.  B.  B.  F.  M 
Ser.  Bap. 


B.  X  •  V. ...... 


O.  Al.  B.  . . .  • . 

Li.  Al.  B.  . . . .  • 

B.  Af .  S. . . . . . 

w.  Av.  B*   . . •  ■ . 
Ij.  AI.  B.  . . . . . 

L.M.  8 

Li.  AI.  8. 

Li,  At.  S.  .  .  .  • . 

L.  M.  S. 

O.  AI.  S. . .  • . . 
A*  B.  O.  F.  Ax. 

Ij.  Jtt.  D.  .  • . .  • 

A.  0.  B.  F.  AI. 


aM.B. 


WW,  Al.  o. . « . . 
iV.  Al.  B.  . . . . . 

A.  AI.  M.  S. . . 
L.M.  8 

B.  M.  8. 

v/.  iVI.  B.  •  . . . . 

ni.  Bn,  B.  . . . . . 

Li.  m.  8.  ..... 

!¥•  JH.  B.  .  . . . . 

Ser.  Bap 

L.M.  8 

Li,  Al  •  B.  ..... 

Ser.  Bap. 

Ser.  Bap. 

Li,  Al .  B.  ..... 

W.  M.  8.  .... 


Hindoostan. 

IlindooMtan. 

Tongataboo. 

Sandwich  la. 

Jamaica. 

I^brador. 

Jamaica. 

Siberia. 

E.  Cherokeea. 

Ceylon. 

Western  Ter. 

New  Zealand. 

Western  Ter. 

Western  Ter. 

Jamaica. 

Cape  Colony. 

Cape  Colony. 

Sumatra. 

New  Zealand. 

Ilindooatan. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

Jamaica. 

Surinam. 

N.  South  Walea. 

Ilindooatan. 

France. 

Jamaica. 

Hindoostan. 

Missouri  Ter. 

Hervey  Islands. 

Ctioctaw  Land. 

South  Aft-ica. 

South  Africa. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 

ChippewajTB. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Van  Diemen*s  L 

Hayti. 

Cape  OoTonj  •, 

Cape  Colony. 

Jamaica, 

Jamaica. 

Western  Ter. 

Cliin  India. 

North  America. 

Hindoostan. 
Chin  India. 
Jamaica. 
Now  Zealand. 
Hindoostan. 
Society  Islands. 
Austral  Islands. 
Austral  Islands. 
Austral  Islands. 
New  Zealand. 
Birmah. 
Henrey  Islands. 

Choctaw  Land. 


Hadfon'aBayTer. 

Sierra  Leone. 
Malaysia. 
Upper  Canada. 
Austral  Islands. 
Jamaica. 
Sierra  I^eone. 
Malaysia. 
Tahiti. 
Malaysia. 
Hindoostan. 
Austral  Islands. 
Austral  Islands. 
Hindoostan. 
Hindoostan. 
Hindoostan. 
Cape  Colony. 


Bamarang* 

Sandy  Lake  ...< 
8ault     de    St. ) 

Mary* ) 

Savanna  la  Mar* 
Seligninsk*  . .. . 

Seneca  

Serampore*  . . . . 
Scringapatam*  . 

Shawnees* 

Sharon 

Shepherd's  Itall. 

Shilola 

Short  wood 

Bhusha  

Sidney* 

Simon's  Town . . 

Sincaporc* 

Sion  Hill 

Sioux  Indians* . 

Smyrna* 


900s y    •••••••••• 

Spanish  Town*. 

Spring  Gardens. 

St.  Ann's  Bay... 

St.     Bartholo- 
mew's*  

St.     Christo-    I 
pher'B* ( 

St.  Croix* 

St.  Eustatius* . . 

St.  John's  I.*... 

St.  John's* 

St.  Martin's  I... 

St.  Thomas'  I.*. 

St.  Vincent's*  . . 

SteinkopflT 

Stellcnbusch*. .. 

Stewart's  Town 

Stockholm* 

Sulkea 

Surat*  

tsy r tt  ••••••••••• 

Tabor  Mount . . . 

Tabuai* 

I'ahaa* 

Takoo* 

Tally-gunge  • . . . 

Tananarivou* . . 

Tanjore* 

Tauai,  or  Kauai* 

Tavoy*  

Tellicherry*  .... 

Ternaie 

Thaba 

Tlieopolis*  . . . 

Thomas 

Tillipally 

Timorlaoct* . 

Tobago* , 


Tondano* 

Tonawanda  . . . . 

Tonga  Is.* 

Tortola* 

Trebisonde* . . . . 
Trichinopoly*  . . 
Trincomolee*  . . 

Trinidad* 

Tripasore* 

Tulbagh* 

Tuscarora 

Tusquitty 

Uitenhage* 

Umpukan 

Uncha 

Union* 

Urumia* 

Utumaoro 

Vaitorare  ...... 

Valley  Towns*  . 


Lim     M.    B.     ..... 

A.  B.C.F.M. 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M. 

B.  M.  8. 

L.  M.  S 

A.  B.  C  F.  M* 
Ser.  Bap. 
W.  M.  S.  .... 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M. 
Un.  Breth. . . . 

B.  M.  8. 

Un.  Breth. .. . 

If.  Al.  B. .....  . 

Gcr.  M.  S 

^nf ,  Al.  B.. .... 

W.  AI.  Bw. .... 

L.  M.  8. 

D.  Al.  B.  ..... 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

B.&F.B.8,^C 

M.8,^Li.I.8. 

D.  Al.  B.  ..... 

K.  AI.  B.  ..... 

Un.  Breth.  . . . 

D.  AI.  B. . ..... 

W.  M.  8.  . . . . 

Un.  Breth.  k, 

wV.  Al.  D.. .. . 

Un.  Breth. . . . 

1^ .  Al .  B. ..... 

Un.  Breth. . . . 

Un.  Breth. ... 

W.  M.  S.  .... 

Un.  Breth. . . . 

W ,  Al.  B.. .... 

L.M.& 

R*  M  •  S* 

If*    M*    Sa     •   •  •   •  • 

W  •   9rm  •  S«  •  •  •  ■  • 

If*  Al  •  D*  •••••• 

If*  ill*  D«  •••••• 

\  «  •     XU  •     Da  ••••■• 

Un.  Breth. . . . 

Li.  M  •  B.  ..... 

AJ,  aTI  .  C   ..... 

W.  M.  S.  . . .  • 

E3.  X  ■  \M ,  ...... 

Li,  Al.  B.  ..... 

o,  MT,  \m,  ...... 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

Vr .    Al .     B.  .   .    .... 

N.  Al.  B 

W .  AI  •  B. ..... 

L.  M.  B 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M. 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

i^*  Bfi  •  c}»  •  •  •  •  • 

Un.  Breth.  k. 
W.  M.  S.  ... 

N,  AI.  B.  ..... 

A.  B.  B  F.  M. 
W.  M.  8.  . . 
iV.  M.  S.  . . 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 

0*  A  •  \i»  •••••• 

W.  M.  S 

WW,  M.  B.  .... 

xj.  Al.  B.  ..... 

Xj.  Al.  B.  ..... 

A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
A.  B.  B.  F.  M. 

L.  M.  8 

iV .  Al  •  B.  .... 
1^.  Al.  B.  .... 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
A.  B.  (y.  F,  Al. 
Ger.  M.  8.  . . . 
ij.  M.  B.  ..... 

L.M.B 

A.  B.  B.  F.  M. 


Java. 

Chi  ppe  ways. 

Michigan. 

Jamaica. 

Siberia. 

New  York. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Western  Ter. 

Barbadoes. 

Jamaica. 

CaflVaila. 

Jamaica. 

Asiatic  Russia. 

N.  South  Wales. 

Cape  Colony. 

Malaysia. 

Jamaica. 

Wisconsin  Ter. 

Asiatic  Tarkey. 

Hindoostan. 
Jamaica. 
Antigua. 
Jamaica. 

West  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

Antigua. 

West  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

West  Indies. 

South  Africa. 

South  Aft-ica. 

Jamaica. 

Sweden. 

Hindoostan. 

Hindoostan. 

Greece. 

Barbadoes. 

Austral  Islands. 

Society  Islands. 

Catnaria. 

Hindoostan. 

Madagascar. 

Hind<K)stan. 

Sandwich  la. 

Chin  India. 

Hindoostan. 

Malaysia. 

Caflraria. 

Cape  O>lony 

Michigan. 

Ceylon. 

Australasia. 

West  Indies. 

Celebes. 
New  York. 
Polynesia. 
West  Indies. 
Asiatic  Turkey. 
Hindoostan. 
Ceylon. 
West  Indies. 
Hindoostan. 
Cape  Colony. 
New  York. 
E.  Cherokeea. 
Capo  Colony. 
(^afTraria. 
CaflVaria. 
Western  Ter. 
Persia. 
Guinea. 
Society  Islands. 
Society  Islands. 
Cherokeea. 
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V«Toa* , 

Veperjr* 

Vuuigapataia*. 


Toasanie'* 
Tribe 

Wagen  maker 
Valley 

Waiakea 

Waialua 

Waiiuka ...... 

Waimata 

IVainiea 

WaughTown  . 


jrf,  M.  &  •  •  •  • 
Lb  M.  S. 

u.B.a 


™.  p.  Bs.  S. .  •  • 

A.  S.  C  F.  M. 
A.  D.  C  F.  M> 
A.  B.  C  F.  nf  • 
C.  M.  S.  . . 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M. 
L*.  Bs.  8.  • . 


Friendly 

Hindooatan. 

Hindooatan. 

CaAaria. 

Soutb  Africa. 

Hawaii. 

Oahu. 

Maui. 

New  Zealand. 

Kauai. 

Tahiti. 


Wellington  ) 
Valley | 

Wennender  . .. . 

We*leyville*  . . . 

We«t  Coast 

Whettlock 

Wilk*a  Harbour. 

WiUstown 

Windsor 

Wuppertbal  ) 
New* j 

Yellow  Lake* . . 

2^nte* 


C>.  M.  D. . . . 
W.  At.  tS.  . 

w.  M.  a  . 

Xj.  Rf .  S.  . . 
A.  B*  C  F. 
It,  M.  Bw  .  • 
A.B.C.F. 
W.  M.  &  . 

K.  Jn.  B.  . . 

A.  B.  C  F. 
W.  M.  &  . 


M. 


M. 


Sierra  Leone. 

Germany. 

Calfraria. 

Demerara. 

Choctaw  Land. 

lahiti. 

E.  Cherokeee. 

N.  South  Wales. 

Cape  Colony. 

Wisconsin  Ter. 
Ionian  Isles. 


STATEMENT 

Of  the  Coontriet  in  which  the  Principal  Missionary  Stationa  are  situated,  and  the  Selifious 
Denominations,  ftc  by  whom  they  have  been  established. 

Greenland  and  Labrador— United  Brethren,  or  MoraTians. 

Upper  Canada— Moravians,  and  English  and  American  Missionaries. 

Cnippeways,  Sioux,  ftc— American  Board  of  Fbreign  Missions. 

Cherokees  and  Cboctaws — American  Board  of  Foreicn  Missions  and  Amerieaa  Baptists. 

West  Indies— Moravians,  and  English  Baptists  and  Methodists. 

Guiana— Moravians  and  English  Missionaries. 

Turkey — American  and  English  Missionaries. 

Greece — American  and  English  Missionaries. 

Syria — American  Missionaries. 

Ionian  Isles  and  Malta— American  and  English  Misslonariet. 

Siberia— English  Miaiionaries. 

Sierra  Leone— English  Episcopalians  and  Methodists. 

Liberia — American  Baptists  and  Methodists. 

Cape  Colony  and  Cafik'aria— English,  Scottish,  Moravian,  and  iHM»«i«h  Miasionariea* 

Bechuanas — French  and  English  Missionaries. 

Madagascar— English  Missionaries. 

Northern  Hindoostan— English  Episcopalians,  Baptists  and  Methodists. 

Southern  Hindoostan— English  Episcopalians  and  Methodists. 

Western  Hindoostan— Enclish,  American  and  Scottish  Missionaries. 

Ceylon— English  Episcopalians,  Baptists  and  Metliodiats,  and  Amariean  Board  of  Foreign  Ifisslons. 

Birmah— American  Baptists. 

Biam— American  and  Dutch  Miasionariea. 

China— American  and  English  Missionaries. 

Malaysia— American,  Eoglish  and  Dutch  Bfiasionariei. 

Australia— English  Missionaries. 

Van  Diemen*s  Land— English  Missionaries. 

Sandwich  Islands— American  Missionaries. 

Society  and  Geonian  Islands,  ftc— English  Missionariei. 

New  Zealand— English  Episcopaliana  and  Methodista. 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ISLANDS,  &c. 

TBI  following  list  of  Islands,  Reefs,  Shoals,  ftc  are  all  late  discoveries,  and  have  never  been  hith- 
erto inserted  on  any  Map  of  the  World.  They  form  but  a  part  of  the  information  collected  on  that 
subject,  flrom  various  quarters  and  individuals.  Some  of  these,  on  being  placed  on  the  map  according 
to  tlieir  latitude  and  longitude,  were  found  to  approximate  so  closely  to  others  abeady  known,  as  to 
render  it  probable  that  they  were  the  same,  and  have  been  consequently  omitted.  Those  islands,  dec. 
distinguished  by  proper  names,  will  be  found  in  the  Consulting  Index,  and  tlieir  positions  on  the  map 
asceruined  according  to  the  rule  deUiled  at  page  10 ;  and  the  places  of  tlwae  classed  under  a  generic 
title,  may  be  aacertSLined  by  a  reforence  to  their  latitude  and  longitude. 


Allen*8Reef... 
Axme*8  laland. . 

Bank 

Bergh*8  Group  • 
Bowen*8  Island 
Brind*s  Island  . 
Brock*s  Island . 
Brown*s  Island 
Buckle*8  Island 
Bunker's  Island 
Bunker's  Shoal. 
Byron's  Island. 

48* 


LAT. 

25°  28'  N. 
IdP  05'  N. 
360  (KK  N. 

7°  05'  N. 
26°  44'  N. 

Qo  21'  N. 

loiya 

18°  11'  a 

28o00'N. 

28o00'N. 

0O20'a 

pio'a 


LON. 

170O  20'  W. 
1680  21'  W. 
1790  00'  E. 
1520  15'  E. 
1430  20'E. 
174°  00'  £. 

1590  ao'  W. 

1750  48'  E. 
1780  00'  W. 
1730  30'  W. 
160o40'W. 
1750  4ff  E. 


mSOOTSEVD  BT 

Capt  J.  Allen. 


G^itMorrelL 
GaptChan. 

CaptPladrat 
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CliristouB  laUud. .  ■ 

a>rk'i  Uluid 

CUrk'sReaf 

Cockhuni  Iftluid  . . . 
Cocoa-nut  Isluiil  ■  ■  • 

C-otHn's  Islniid 

Croker  Island 

Ciuc-B  Iiland 

Dacic'i  Island 

DangeroiiB  Heof  . .  • 
DcWoir.IaUnd... 
Duiidos  Island  . . . 
ElLzabeth'fl  lalnnd  ■ . 
Eanice'a  Iiland  .  ■ . . 
Falcon's  Iilaod  . . . . 

Fislict'i  Island 

Forboa'  iBlmd 


French  Idind 

Gangea  Island  (Great)  . . 
GanecB  Island  (Liltle)  . . 

Gardner's  Island 

Gardner's  InUnd 

Golcond a  Inland 

GiangRr's  Island 

Green  Island 

Group  of  lalanda 

GroM[i  I Janda 

Giinrdlon  Islands 

Hiincst  lalanda    

Hajslack 

Ilelicon'a  Island 

IndcpcndBnca  bland . . . 
laland 


Island . . 
Island  . . 
Island.. 
Island.. 
Island.. 
Island . . 
Island . . 
Island.. 

Island  '. '. 


a^aa-s. 

57=  40"  8. 

57°  3G'  S. 

1°  13'  3. 
22=12' a 
18°I2'8l 

31°  13- 8. 
17°  26-8. 
3SP  25'  N. 
34°  36'  8. 

5"  30' 8. 

9=  33'  S. 

O^IO-N. 

21=  Off  a 

21°  OB'S. 
21°  IT  S. 

17"  30' a 

26°  3V  N. 
35°42'N. 
too  CD'S. 
10°  W  8. 
10°  35' a 
10°  00'  S. 

4°30'N. 
25°  03'  H. 
00°  54'  N. 
18°  S*  N. 

0°I0'N, 
10°  Sff  N. 
31°  35'  S. 
32°  3^^ 

6°  OO'  N, 
39°  58-  N. 

3°  SB'S. 

1°  07'  N. 

3°  00'  N. 
31°  OC  N. 
16°  00'  N. 

3°  50'  N. 

1°30'  N. 

2o00'N. 
30°  00'  N. 

39°  48  N. 
26°  00'  N. 
21°  Iff  N. 
21°  00'  N. 
12°  30'  N. 

8=0O'N. 

a°03'N. 
15°  30'  N. 


175 

"wE.    1 

80°  26-  W.  1 

87 

40- W. 

LSI" 

affw. 

IM" 

45' W. 

139°  39-  W.  1 

174 

188°  54'  W.  1 

143=  83*  W. 

178°  «P  W.  1 

124 

37' W. 

yi!> 

00' W. 

171 

07' W. 

174 

178°  36-  W.  1 

178°  4T  W.  I 

159 

40- W. 

152°00'E.    1 

141 

i:n 

161 

160°  45'  W.  1 

161 

OffW. 

174 

88- W. 

167 

40- W. 

133°  OO'  W.  1 

lafi 

00' W. 

IKh 

40- E. 

I3H 

17' W. 

124 

30' W. 

ISSoOO-E.    1 

1.17 

m 

05' E. 

144 

35' W. 

Mi.'. 

00- E. 

144 

ins 

1.^ 

40'E. 

IK\ 

SO'E. 

MiH 

16' E. 

144 

IM) 

OO'E. 

144 

00' E. 

138°  45' E.    1 

146 

00' E. 

146 

148°  SC  E    1 

1,14° 

00' E. 

I7;(° 

IS' W. 

Ififio 

15' W. 

161" 

12' W. 

136°  00'  W.  1 

lfi.1° 

177° 

15' W. 

mo 

1CS= 

00' w. 

138°  55'  W.  [ 

40' W. 

171)° 

Slew. 

l,-,-!" 

48' W. 

1U3° 

59' W. 

Nantucket  Ship. 
Capt  Smith. 
CaptChaia. 


CWpL  XCcffin. 
Capt  J.  Coffin. 
CapC  J.  Coffin. 
Capt  J.  Altao. 


CapL  John  Gardner. 
Capt.  G.  W.Gardner. 


CapL  John  Gardner. 
CapL  G.  W.  Gardtwr. 


Capt  R.  Ckaelr- 
Cap!  H.  Bunker,  1893. 


Capt.  Svahk 
Capt.  Tttj, 


NEWLY  DISCOVERED  ISLANDS,  iu. 


Jurii  I«l*nd      

JdTenoo'*  Ulud.... 

K idd'i  Island     

Lagbu'tShcnl    ■■    -■■ 

L«ncB9tcr  Beef 

Lincoln'*  laJknd..  ■  ■•. 
Livin|;:«tiin'i  lilaod  -  •  • 

Lopet's  Island 

Ljdn  litand 

Macj'n  Island 

Msgoa  Shoal < 

Muia'>  Taluid 

Musoere  liluula  ■  •  ■  ■  < 

MilchcUS  Gronp 

MoUcr  Iiland 

Moon'H  Taknd 

Morrlalsknd 

Ncditcliindich  Iilond  • . 
New  IKicoTerj  laknd 
Now  NMUncket  IiIuk 

faka't  Iiland 

Pirrj't  Group  ■  •  ■ 

Fettototh 

Feel'i  I>hnd 

Pliillip's  tilnnd 

PhfBDJx  Iflbnd < 

Ptgeoa  hlind 

Pilgrim  bland 

Pilie'e  hbnd      

Pla.l<cf»I.lind 

Fotter'a  lilutd 

Prince'*  bland 

RaraUer'i  EeeT 

Rarotocna 

Rcapei's  bland 

Hcof. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef, 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef. 

Reef  Hid  Shoal 

Rock;  lulsnd  

Rarnlu  lalaod 

Rului 

ShecdoTa  Uanl 


mfinffs. 

1610  4ff  w. 

15°  ws. 

IP  32"  a 

leaooff  w. 

BOSS'S. 

1570  23'  W. 

Cut  Haev,  1837. 
C^R.Macy. 

59°  00' a 

91=  Off  W. 

si°  oa-  a 

1490  4ff  W, 

13=  Off  N. 

MOWN. 

179=  Off  W. 

Capt.  Coffin,  1894. 

V>33f&. 

160=  15'  W. 

18°  27'  N. 

115=  Sff  W. 

SakmShip. 

sfioarN. 

141=  18'  E. 

IT"  45' a 

152°  Off  E. 

370  09'a 

146=  27'  W. 

Capt  Weeka,  1830. 

i°so-s. 

175=  Off  E. 

e°25'N. 

150=  22' E. 

CapL  M  lOTelL 

6=  OT  a. 

177=  4ff  E. 

NantDokelBlup. 

iKpfla-a 

178=  47'  W. 

130=  11'  E. 

1550  Iff  W. 

4=  so- a 

156=  Iff  E. 

CWpt  Mcnall. 

9=  18- a 

1790  4fl. B. 

CapLBarnlL 

17=  M'  a 

140=  35'  W. 

Capt.  Bacobey,  E.  N. 

1=30' a 

166=  35'  E. 

70  10' & 

177=  33- E. 

IS"  31'  S. 

176=  11' E. 

Capt  Hunter. 

0=  IV  N. 

176=  aff  W. 

i^iffa 

174=3ffE. 

Capt  Plaak«a.' 

27' WN. 

Ul=  35'  E. 

ap  17'  8. 

159=  4ff  W. 

S70  isr  N. 

141°  38-  E. 

11°  90'  a 

148=  50'  W. 

CaptlLSUcy. 

2o30'a 

170=3ff  W. 

ae^so-N. 

141=  33'  E. 

34°  90"  a 

104=  4ff  W. 

290  Iff  a 

105=  IS'  W. 

90 18- a 

179=5ff  E. 

56=  lera. 

28=  35'  W. 

Copt  Brown,  1830. 

55=  55' a 

27=  53'  W. 

Capt  Brown,  183a 

230  39' N. 

178°  13'  E. 

Capt  Worth. 

190  45'  a 

159=  25'  W. 

go  55' a 

152=  4ff  W. 

Capt  Coffin,  1696. 

17ff'5ff  E. 

3°30-tt. 

1530  Sff  E. 

2o40'N. 

178°Sff  E. 

CaptTraak. 

10  Off  N. 

179=  34'  E. 

350  Iff  N. 

160=  15-  E. 

25=  45'  N. 

a2=4ff  N. 

142=  15'  E. 

330  Off  N. 

147=  Iff  E. 

CapLlLWeeU 

157=  4ff  E. 

32=>34'N. 

Jlfl=34'W. 

CaptPewH. 

139"  SO'  E. 

1=  45'  S. 

153=  45'  E. 

Capt  John  Oardncr. 

151°  18'  W. 

10=  45'  a 

1790  Sff  E. 

Capt  BarretL 

aa=40'a 

130O  IS-  W. 

24=  15'  a 

148=  Off  W. 

14=  41'  a 

H4=  Sil'  W. 

130  30-  N. 

170=  2ff  W. 

18=  Off  N. 

WP  55-  W. 

14=  3ff  N. 

170°  25'  W. 

'/s 


KEWLT  DISCOVERED  ISLANDS,  &c 


Skiddy*8  Group 

Skiddy*8  Shoal » 

Smut-face  Island 

Sander  Grande 

South  Island 

Spartan  Island 

StPert's 

Starlnick*8  Group 

Strong*8  Island 

Swain*8  Island 

Talsam's  Island 

Tracy*s  Island 

Tregosses  Islets 

Tuck's  Island 

Tuck*8  Racf  and  Rocks 
Westervelt*s  Group  . . . 

WUleT*s  Island 

Winslow's  Island 

Worth*s  Island 


ODintAL  aOOIUHNDINO  CO 

^^'  ,  2 

■-■'-■       ; 
9UAurr  Gotmoi.  mauk 


LAT. 

LON. 

6<^04'N. 

153<>  21'  E. 

70  35'  N. 

148°  14'  E. 

cole's. 

1770  19'  E. 

150  15'  & 

1450  av  W. 

26°  3W  N. 

14P  25'  E. 

1°  KK  N. 

1590  30' E. 

1&>WV. 

116°  00'  W. 

(PW 

1740  30'  E. 

soa^N. 

1630  i(y  E. 

590  SCN. 

1000  00'  W. 

soairN. 

I660  45'  E. 

70  sea 

178°  45'  E. 

17020's. 

151°  00'  E. 

IT^OCN. 

1550  00'  E. 

eoac 

1590  30*  E. 

70  05'  N. 

1530  10'  E. 

560  25'  & 

270  43'  W. 

140  i(y  s. 

1770  10'  W. 

8o45'N. 

1510  30'  E. 

THE    END. 


OISCOVXRED  BY 

Gapt  Morrell,  1630. 
CapL  MorrelC  1830. 
CapL  Plaskett. 


Nantucket  Ship. 

Gapt  Swain. 

Nantucket  Ship. 

Gapt  Worth. 
Gapt  Wortli. 
Gapt  MorreU. 
Gapt  Brown,  1830. 

Gapt  Worth,  1829. 
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